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BOOK  CXV. 


EUROPE. 


BHTope  contimud.  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  the  Oreat 
Dutchy  of  Posen.  Historical  aeoount  of  ihe  aaeiinU 
Pmezi  and  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

The  ancient  JEstyi,  Yenedi  and    Guttones  fonnod  be-     book 

fore  (be  tenth  century,  a  mixed  Wendo-Gothic  people^  that     ^^^* 

inhabited  the  countries  watered  by  the  Vistula  on  the  west, 

and  the  Niemen  on  the  east    They   were  denominated  Etymoiofy 

Pnicsti,*  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  connected  either  o^*^*'    ' 

with  the  Barusei,  a  niuch  more  eastern  tribe,  or  with  the 

Po-Russians,  a  Slavonic  people,  whoso  name  signifies  the 

neighbours  of  tlie  Russians ;  for  it  is  certain  that  at  the 

early  period,  of  which  we  speak,  the  inhabitants  of  these 

coantries-held  no  intercourse  with  each  other.    Their  name 

liasy  with  greater  probability,  b^n  derived  from  the  nature 

of  their  soil ;  Prusznika,  an  ancient  Wend  word,  signifies 

hard  and  clayey  lands,  and  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  inner 

ridge  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

*  Their  imme  is  pronounced  Pruttiy  and  it  is  written  by  different  authors^ 
PnUtiy  Pruleni  and  Pruizi, 
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BOOK  They  were  diyided  into  different  tribes,  many  of  which 
oxT.  g|.e  not  wholly  unknown;  the  Pniczi  proper  or  Sembes 
were  the  natives  of  Samband  or  the  ancient   Jfittland; 


rent  tribeV  the  Mitaugi  inhabited  the  woodlands  on  the  south  of  the 
Pregel ;  the  Mlactravi  and  8%alavoni  were  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  theNiemen.    The  EhuUivi  were  perhaps  the 
same  people  as  tbe  Budeni  of  Ptolemy,  who  emigrated 
during  the  thirteenth  century  into  Lithuania  and  the  south- 
east provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia.    The  OaUndi  or  men 
roith  large  heads f  are  expressly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy; 
they  occupied  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  south- 
em   portion   of  Eastern   Prusdia.    The    Urmif  Ermi  or 
Wermif  who  are  perhaps  of  Finnic  origin,  gave  their  name 
to  the  province  of  Ermeland ;  the  country  round  the  Frisch- 
Haf  or  fresh  water  lake,  was  peopled  by  the  FogesanU 
and  the  banks  of  the  lower  Vistula  by  the  Fomesani.    The 
Lithuanians  and  Samogitians  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Pruczi,  and  both  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Yenedi 
or  Wends,  but  these  last  mingled  with  other  Gothic  and 
Finnic  tribes,  that  obtained   a  temporary  dominion  over 
them. 
^tjTaS^       The  language  of  the  ancient  Pruczi  fell  gradually  into 
cient  Pruc-  disuse  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
*''  turies,  and  was  no  longer  spoken  in  the  seventeenth.    It 

differs  from  the  Lithuanian,  only  as  one  dialect  from  ano- 
ther, and  the  ancient  Wend  is  the  common  source  from 
which  both  are  derived.  That  language,  or,  as  it  is  now 
termed  the  Proto-Wend,  was  probably  spoken  from  time 
immemorial  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  for  the  trade  in 
yqllow  amber  appears  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history.  About  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar 
era,  the  same  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
between  the  Ventdi  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  Yeneti  on  tbe 
Adriatic,  a  proof  of  a  very  ancient  intercourse  between  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries. 
Hierarchy.  The  Pruczi  Were  subject  to  the  person  that  presided 
over  their   common    worship.    The   Krvwe   or    supreme 
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jidge  was  also  the  high  prieBty  the  great  sacrificer.  Mb*  book 
ww«  was  tho  place  of  his  resideiice;  its  site^  although  ^^^* 
ioobtfoly  was  not  perhaps  far  distant  from  the  ancient  and  "^"""^ 
central  province  of  Natangia,  or  from  the  place  where  at  a 
later  age,  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  erect- 
ed.* The  KHwe  assumed  the  title  of  £Hw«  tSriweyto, 
or  Judge  of  Judges ;  his  office  was  electiye,  he  was  chosen 
by  a  council  of  the  priests.  Instances  are  not  wanting 
of  some  of  them  having  sacrificed  themselves  in  their  old 
age  for  the  salvation  of  the  people.  The  names  of  the  dif* 
ferent  kriwes  are  mentioned  by  Hartknoch^f  and  Brudeno 
or  Proton  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first.  It  is  believed 
Ih&t  he  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  but  according  to  another 
account  he  is  represented  as  the  brother  or  cotemporary  of 
Wmiewut,  the  Scandinavian  hero  or  demigod  that  founds 
ed  the  religion.  It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  two 
different  traditions  have  been  confounded,  the  one  relative 
to  an  ancient  foreign  invasion,  the  other  connected  with 
national  superstition.  To  prove  that  this  was  the  case  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  darkness  in  which  the  history 
of  these  states  is  enveloped. 

The  kriwe  had  under  him  a  numerous'  band  of  priests  DiSerent 
or  magicians  initiated  in  the  different  mysteries  of  the  wor-  P'^*'^« 
ship.  The  Siggenottes  held  an  important  rank,  but  the 
nature  of  their  office  is  very  imperfectly  known;  their 
name  signifies  perhaps  jS^a-Oenoten,  the  companions  of 
Sigs  or  Odin,  and  if  it  does  so,  it  appears  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  concerning  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the 
Prussian  mythology.  The  WaideU  and  JFaiddottes  or  the 
priests  and  priestesses  possessed  great  authority  over  the 
people,  one  or  more  of  them  resided  in  every  village,  and 
it  was  from  them  that  the  Christian  missionaries  met  with 
the  roost  obstinate  resistance.  Their  name  recalls  that  of 
Widdewut,  and   is  probably  connected  with  the  Sanscrit 

*  See  Hartknoch's  Alt  und  Neu  Preussen,  1684,  pages  11,  116,  125. 
1  Grunauy  cited  by  Hartknoeh. 
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root  veda  or  vidta/^  of  which  the  corresponding  words  in 
Danish^  Saxon  and  German  are  vide,  weten  and  wisaen ; 
of  the  same  origin  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  eiden 
and  Tidere^  to  see.  The  Wayones  breathed  on  the  sick^ 
and  cured  them  of  their  diseases,  and  it  has  been  inferred 
that  their  name  bears  some  analogy  to  vayou  or  wind  in 
Sanscrit. 

Their  customs  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
early  part  of  their  history;  the  Wend  women  sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  tombs  of  their  husbands,  and  a  perpetual 
fire  burned  in  the  house  of  the  kriwe.  It  is  not  perhaps 
improbable  that  what  has  been  considered  a  confused 
assemblage  of  the  idioms  and  institutions  of  difierent  na- 
tions, that  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  is  a  relick  not  only 
of  the  most  ancient  language,  but  the  most  ancient  worship 
in  Europe. 

If  little  information  can  at  present  be  obtained  on  the 
subject,  it  is  owing  to  the  barbarous  care,  which  tlie  Chris- 
tians took  in  destroying  the  monuments  or  rather  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  religion  of  the  Wends.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  even  of  the  principal  divinities  of  that 
people,  for  although  some  authors  mention  a  sort  of  trinity, 
which  was  composed  of  Perkwmos^  the  god  of  light  and 
thunder,  PikoUoSf  the  god  of  he]l,t  and  ProirimpoSp  the 
god  of  the  earth,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  adoration  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  also  of  different  animals,  which 
were  held  sacred  in  different,  districts.^  Some  animals, 
such  as  lizards,  frogs  and  serpents  were  considered  sacred 
in  Lithuania  during  the  seventeenth  century.$ 

These  apparent  contradictions  may  be  reconciled  by  the 


*  Veda  or  vidia,  signifiei  knowledge. 

t  From  Piklo,  which  signifies  hell. 

X  Pierre  Duysburg,  cited  by  Hartknocb. 

f  Most  authors  have  supposed  erroneously,  that  givoilor  signifies  exclusively 
a  serpent;  it  has  been  shown  by  the  author  of  the  dictionary  of  three  lan- 
guages, that  it  means  an  animal,  and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  Polish  primi- 
tive MyvoL    See  Diet,  trium.  lingu.  by  Szyrid. 
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nppoeition  of  two  doctrines,  the  one  for  the  peoplOf^uiided    book 
OB  the  worship  of  animals,  the  other  reserred  for  the  priests^     ^^^' 
ud  exhibiting  in  allegories  the  imaginary  powers  and  re-  '^~~'~ 
aoorcea  of  natare.    But  it  is  only  the  followers  of  the  mys^ 
&xh9jfmboUcal  system  of  Heidelberg,  that  can  undertake  to 
explain  by  the  numbers  three  and  twelve,  the  relations  of 
80  many  diyinities^  whose  very  names  are  hardly  knowoy 
and  by  no  means  understood.    tOurkho  appears  to  have  been 
the  divinity  that  raised  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  presided 
orer  the  rural  feasts,  Fergtibrios  was  the  god  of  the  groves 
and  woods,  Wdixganthos  protected  the  culture  of  hemp 
and  lint,  Perlevenu  taught  men  the  use  of  the  plough,  and 
Fcrdoyt  received  the  oiferings  of  fishermen.    The  rural  fee*  Feasu  and 
tirals,  which  were  common  to  them  with  other  barbarous  **^"^^~* 
aatioBs^  accorded  with  tlie  rudeness  or  simplicity  of  their 
faith.    Fart  of  the  harvests  was  consecrated,  and  on  these 
occasions  it  was  customary  to  offer  sheep  and  goats  in 
gratitude  for  the  divine  bounty;  but  these  festivals  were 
too  often  sullied  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.    The 
irst  missionaries  and  some  of  the  Teutonic  knights  w^re 
tortured  and  put  to  death ;  it  may,  however,  be  urged  in 
extenuation,  that  they  themselves  provoked  the  natives  to 
commit  such  crimes,  by  overturning  their  altars,  prohibit- 
ing the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  compelling  them  to 
become  Christians. 

The  sanctuaries  of  the  ancient  Prussians  and  Lithua-  Sacred 
nians  were  chosen  in  the  solitude  of  woods  and  valleys,  ^^e^"^ 
many  of  their  trees  were  sacred ;  the  oak  at  Romanow, 
famons  on  account  of  the  miracles  and  fables  with  which  it 
is  connected,  was  levelled  to  tlie  ground  by  the  missiona- 
ries. Another  at  Thorn  is  supposed  to  have  once  been  a 
station  of  defence  for  a  company  of  knights.  A  mail  on 
horseback,  it  is  said,  could  turn  in  the  hoUow  trunk  of  an  oak 
at  Wehlau,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  two  Margraves  of  Branden- 
burg made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  before  a  great  num- 
ber of  people ;  the  same  tree  fell  from  old  age  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  sacred  lime  trees 
vere  held  in  great  veneration,  one  of  them  about  six  miles 


traes. 


,    BOOK    from  Rastenborgt  has  giyen  its  name  to  a  Cafliolic  pilgrim- 
^'^^^     age,  and  the  Lithuanian  peasants,  not  many  ages  ago, 
used  to  repair  to  the  other,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  their 
deities. 
Manoeri,       xho  Pruczi  wero  commended  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  for 
mm,''&c.   their  humanity  to  those  who  suffered  shipwreclc ;  they  seem 
to  have  lived  under  the  goyemment  of  a  great  many  inde- 
pendent rulers,  whose  authority  was  limited,  and  shared 
by  the  people  as  well  as  the  priests.    Their  flocks,  com 
ftnd  honey  afforded  them  abundant  proTirions ;  they  made 
strong  drink  from  mare's  milk,  and  clothed  themselves 
with  the  furs,  in  which  they  carried  on  an  advantageous 
trade  with  neighbouring  nations.    The  houses   of  their 
chiefs  were  made  of  wood,  their  fortresses  on  the  frontiers 
were  built  of  the  same  materials,  but  the  couri^e  of  the 
inhabitants  was  their  best  defence.    Their  greatest  ene- 
mies were  the  Poles,  at  that  time  little  removed  from  tbe 
savage  state,  they  made  incursions  into  their  country,  car- 
ried off  their  children,  and  laid  waste  their  fields.    Hospi- 
tality was  tbe  virtue  of  the  ancient  Pruczi,  the  peaceable 
stranger  was  always  welcome,  but  none  were  permitted  to 
enter  their  sanctuaries,  or  to  approach  the  sacred  trees  un- 
der whose  shade  the  images  of  their  gods  were  adored.    If 
any  ventured  to  do  so,  ther  offence  might  be  punished  with 
death.    Tlie  same  people,  says  an  historian,  ''have  blue 
eyes,  fair  hair  and  a  ruddy  complexion,''  a  description 
which  is  not  very  applicable  to  the  Samogitian  and  Lithu- 
anian peasants,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  only  unmixed 
descendants  of  the  Pruczi;  but  it  is  liliely  that  the  fair 
inhabitants,  sprung  from  the  Guttones  or  Groths,  formed  the 
dominant  class.    A  distinction  of  ruling  and  vassal  tribes 
is  proved  by  many  events  that  occurred  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  Pruczi  and  the  Teutonic  knights ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  mere  slaves  could  never  have 
defended  themselves  with  so  much  valour. 

flttitory.  Their  government,  of  which  the  stability  depended  on 
the  priesthood,  was  not  assuredly  exempt  from  the  ordi- 
nary imperfections  of  human  societies ;  but  it  may  be  in- 
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famd  from  the  silence  of  history,  that  they  continoed  long- 
er than  neighbouring  nations  in  a  state  of  comparative      c^^* 
prosperity.    Their  obscure  tranquillity  was  not  often  in-  —— 
terrupted  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  that  time 
sealous  missionaries  discovered  a  new  field  for  their  ex-  Minion«- 
ploits.  The  Prussians  having  put  to  death  a  monk  in  the  year  '^^ 
997,  that  attempted  to  change  the  worship  of  their  fathers ; 
the  Polish  princes,  who  had  lately  become  Christians,  made 
vse  of  that  pretext  to  take  possession  of  a  country  which 
offered  them  many  advantages.    Boleslas  the  Firsts  avenged 
tlie  death  of  Saint  Adalbert,  and  devastated  Prussia  with 
Cre  and  sword.    But  that  violent  method  of  conversion 
iras  not  attended  with  success,  the  Prussians  maintained 
thdr  fl-eedom,  and  adhered   to  their  superstition.    The 
suie  people  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Poles  in  116S, 
aid  invaded  several  provinces  on  the  Yistula.    Waldemar 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  having  unfurled  the  dana- 
brog  or  the  red  and  white  banner  of  the  holy  cross,  sub- 
dsed  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  great- 
er part  of  Livonia  and  Prussia;  the  latter  country  re- 
mained faithful  to  him;  even  after  the  year  1237,  when  he 
lost  all  his   other   conquests.     The  Prussians  revolted  . 
tgainst  the  weak  successors  of  Waldemar,  and  soon  be- 
came very  formidable  to  the  Poles.    The  Polish  princes 
anable  to  check  their  invasions,  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  a  religious  and  military  order,  which 
originated  during  the  mania  of  the  crusades,  and  of  which 
the  chief  duty  was  to  subdue  the  infidels,  if  they  refused 
to  listen  to  the  sermons,  or  be  converted  by  the  miracles 
of  the   missionaries.    The    Sword-Bearers,    another    or- 
der of  knights,   had    already   settled  in  Coarland,  and 
the  adverse  fortune   of  Waldemar  the  Second,  afforded 
them  the  means  of  wresting  from  him  a  part  of  Livonia. 
It  was  then  that  the  Teutonic  knights  were  invited  into 
the  country  of  Culm,  which  was  made  over  to  them  by 
Potaad.    A  hundred  kniglits,  under  the  command  of  Her- 
Bttna  of  Balk,  were  the  first  settlers,  and  commenced  the 
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BOOK    subjugation  of  Prussia  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  was 
cxv.     onlj  equalled  by  their  cruelty.    Their  capital  or  principal 
«        station  was  transferred  to  Thorn  in  the  year  1230,  and  it 
*       was  from  that  place  that  they  made  continual  ia?aaion8  into 
the  territory  of  the  Prussians.    So  judicious  a  choice  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  military  genius  of  their  chiefs.     Their 
policy  too  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration;  by  force  and 
address  they  made,  within  the  period  of  5S.  years,  tbe  com- 
plete conquest  of  a  country  that  had  resisted  for  four  cen- 
Conquest    turios  the  victorious  arms  of  Poland.    Three  times  the 
of  Prussia.  Prussian  nation  revolted,  and  as  often  a  few  thousand 
knights  triumphed  over  an  ill-armed  people.    The  Prussian 
nobles  were  too  often  disunited,  and  some  were  base  enough 
to  betray  their  country.    The  provinces  conquered  one  by 
one  were  protected  by  strong  castles,  which  the  vanquislied 
were  compelled  to  build.    The  great  master  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  1309  at.Marienburgy  a  fortress  that  has  since  re- 
sisted the  shock  of  artillery;  its  thick  walls  and  massy 
vaults,  the  large  central  pillar,  and  tlie  halls  filled  with  an- 
tiquarian and  historical  monuments,  are  often  visited  by 
strangers.'*!' 

About  the  same  period,  the  German  language,  which  was 
spoken  by  most  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  was  introduced 
into  Prussia.  The  ancient  Fruczi,  some  of  them  convert- 
ed, others  settled  in  Livonia,  no  longer  maintained  a  con- 
test, which  was  accompanied  with  many  disasters.  The 
nobles  that  had  been  baptized,  were  admitted  into  the  Or- 
der, and  the  peopls  exchanged  their  state  of  vassalage  for 
a  much  more  rigid  slavery.  The  numerous  German  co- 
lonies, that  were  invited  by  the  Order,  built  flourishing 
towns,  to  which  almost  republican  privileges  were  attached* 
Thus,  were  gradually  formed  the  thi*ee  orders  of  provincial 
states,  of  which  the  diets  were  composed,  the  sovereignty  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  Order  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  pride,  de- 
pravity and  licentiousness  of  the  different  members;  indeed 
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the  sane  vices  characterized  all  the  societies  of  the  same     book 
iortt  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  of  CTerjr  na-      ^^^* 
tion,  Dnited  by  fanaticism  and  the  love  of  plunder.    Tlie  ""■"""- 
tjrvinj  of  the  Teutonic  knights  became  so  unsnpportabia 
that  the  inhabitants  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  Poles.    Afi  event  gave  rise  to  a  long,  though  sometimes 
interrupted  war,  in  which  the  Order  lost  its  military  gkry 
and  at  last  its  independence. 

The  decline  of  the  Order  may  be  dated  from  the  battle  of  ^^^  ^^ 
Tnnenberg,  which  was  fought  in  1410,  and  in  which  a  Jrder. 
very  great  number  of  the  knights  were  slain.  Not  long 
kefore,  in  the  time  of  the  great  roaster  Conrad  of  lungengen^ 
the  order  possessed  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Samogi- 
tia,  Prussiat  Pomerelia  and  the  New  Mark.  In  Prussia 
abne,  were  contained  19,000  villages,  55  towns,  and  48  for- 
tified castles;' its  revenues  amounted  to  the  sum  of  800,000 
Rhenish  florins.  Tlie  army  commanded  by  the  great  mas- 
ter Ulric  of  Tannenberg,  was  not  less  than  83,000  men,  and 
of  that  number  more  than  40,000  were  slain.  The  remains 
of  the  same  army  met  at  Marienburg  after  the  defeat,  and 
there  were  found  only  three  knights  of  so  distinguished  a 
nok  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  great 
master.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  great  masters 
had  risked  the  welfare  of  the  order.  Wallenrode  hatd  aa- 
aenibkd  at  Kowno  in  the  year  1394,.  an  army  of  £00,000 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  order,  and  46,000  foreigners,  for 
the  purpose  of  conquering  Lithuania.  The  knights  met  on  Luxury 
tlie  banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  were  invited  to  an  entertain-  health, 
ment  by  their  general.  Cotemporary  writers  state  that  a 
servant  or  waiting-brother  held  a  small  canopy  of  golden 
ckth  above  every  knight,  that  all  the  dishes  and  drinking* 
vessels  were  made  of  gold  on  silver,  and  that  each  guest 
vas  permitted  to  carry  away  his  cup  and  plate  after  the 
feaat  But  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  same  army, 
like  that  of  Napoleon,  crossed  the  Niemen  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition,  an  epidemic  disease  cut  off  those  who 
W  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

The  nin  of  the  order  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  con- 
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BOOK     sequence  of  the  battle  at  Tannenberg.    The  small  Dumber 

^^^*     that  had  met  at  Marienburg  were  besieged  hj  Jagellon,  and 

'  all  the  provinces  hastened  to  submit  to  the  victor.    But  two 

men,  Henry  Reuss,  the  new  great  master,  and  Conrad  Lez- 

kauy  the  burgo-master  of  Dantzic,  saved  the  knights  from 

destruction.    Lezkau,  faithful  to  ungrateful  tyrants,  brought 

them  auxiliaries,  and  formed  alliances.    He  thought  that 

the  order,  taught  by  adversity,  might  respect  the  laws  and 

privileges  of  towns;  he  prevented  them  from  plundering 

the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  protected  the  citizens  against 

their  oppression.    The  knights  in  return,  resolved  to  pot 

him  to  death.    The  great  master  concerted  his  measures 

with  one  of  his  relatives,  a  commander  of  the  order,  who 

persuaded  the  unsuspecting  Lezkau  to  accompany  him  to 

Asiassina-  |^  fortress.    The  executioner  refused  to  fulfil  his  task,  and 

tion  of 

Lezkau.      kuigbts  Were  found  base  enough  to  assassinate  the  very 
man  who  had  saved  their  order.    That  crime  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  people;  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Thorn  and  other 
towns,  as  well  as  the  nobility  of  several  provinces,  entered 
into  a  league  against  them  in  the  year  1440.    The  whole  of 
Western  Prussia  revolted  in  1454,  and  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  King  Casimir  the  lY.,  who  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  country  formed  in 
reality,  a  state  wholly  independent  of  the  republic  of  Po- 
land, which  was  no  longer  under  the  government  of  the 
king,  and  which  had  at  that  time  its  separate  diets.    The 
disastrous  war,  which  was  the  consequence  of  this  revolt^ 
lasted  thirteen  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  that  part  of 
Prussia,  which  had  remained  under  the  authority  of  the 
knights,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Poles.    It  is  said  that  more 
than  £000  churches  were  destroyed,  and  out  of  21,000  vil- 
Subjection'  lages,  18/)00  were  reduced  to  ashes.    The  peace  concluded 
^Qf/    '*   in  1466,  confirmed  the  Poles  in  the  possession  of  Western 
Prussia,  which  since  that  time  has  been  called  Polish  or 
Royal   Prussia    by  geographers.    The  Teutonic  knights 
were  suffered  to  retain  the  remaining  part  by  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  the  vassals  of  Prussia. 
A  state  of  dependence  must  have  been  insupportable  to 
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an  order  which  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  itself  a    book 
flOTereiga  powra>«    The   knights  attempted  to  withdraw     ^^^» 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  by  negotiations,  and  when  ^— 
these  were  not  attended  with  success,  they  had  recourse  to 
arms.    A  fresh  war,  that  broke  out,  continued  six  years, 
and  was  terminated  in  1525  by  the  peace  of  Cracow,  which 
annihilated  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  changed 
cooipletely  the  constitution  of  Prussia.    Albert  of  Bran- 
denbarg,  the  great  master  of  the  order,  was  acknowledged 
in  this  treaty  as  the  hereditary  great  dulse  of  Prussia,  and 
the  vassal  of  Poland.    Thus  terminated  an  empire  found-  Extinction 
ed  on  violence,  and  which  had  existed  for  three  centuries ;  ^er!^*  ^'' 
from  a  rank  almost  equal  to  tliat  of  sovereigns,  the  Teutonic  ^ 

luiights  descended  to  the  condition  of  nobles.* 

Albert  introduced    the   Lutheran   religion  into  Ducal  Protiistant 
Prussia,  and  founded   the  university  of  Koenigsberg  in  ^^^*^°* 
1544.    The  elector  Joachim  Frederick  added  in   1618, 
the  dntchy  of  Prussia  to  the  states  of  the  electoral  house  of 
Brandenburg,  which  has  since  that  time  kept  possession  of 
it   By  the  treaty  of  Wehlau  in  1657,  the  dutchy  of  Prussia  Royal  uue. 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereignty  by 
the  elector  Frederick  William.    His  son  and  successor, 
Frederick  I.  assumed  of  his  own  accord,  and  by  his  own 
aothority,  the  title  of  king  in  irop.    Poland  was  the  only 
power  which  for  a  long  time  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
tide. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  State  of  tha 
Teutonic  order,  but  it  sunk  into  insignificance  during  the  ^"V^^'"- 
Swedish  and  Russian  wars  in  Poland.  The  population  in 
1700  did  not  exceed  700,000  souls,  and  more  than  a  sixth 
of  that  number  was  cut  off  by  the  plague  in  ir09.f  Fre- 
tock  William  invited  a  colony  of  20,000  protestant 
Saltzburghers,  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  a  fanatic 
bishop.  These  colonists  were  followed  by  others  from 
Swiaserland,  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate.    But  the  progress 

*  History  of  Ancient  Pruisia  by  Bacsko  and  Kotzebue. 

t  Satmilcb,  (Gattlicbe  Ordnung,  1.  320,)  supposes  that  twice  the  number  died 
ofUi«pl«goe. 
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BOOK  of  the  population  iras  anew  retarded  by  the  Serei  Years' 
oxv.     yf^p^  gnd  according  to  the  census  of  1775,  Eastern  Prussia 

^^—^  or  the  whole  kingdom,  as  it  existed  in  1 77d,  contained  only 
785,000  inhabitants.*  It  was  then  only  a  vain  title  which 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  derived  from  the  possession  of 
Prussia.  A  great  change  has  taleen  place  since  1772;  at 
the  division  of  Poland,  the  king  obtained  the  former  Polish 
Prussia  and  the  territory  of  Netze,  both  of  which  contaiaeil 
a  population  of  416,000  souls;  by  this  means,  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  was  opened  between  Prussia  and  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  exports  of  Poland  were  rendered  de- 
pendent on  the  Prussian  government. 

Division  of  The  industry,  population  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  to  flourish,  until  Frederick  II.  influenced  by 
ambition  and  his  notions  of  aggrandisement,  imagined  that 
he  could  strengthen,  bis  state  by  extending  his  dominions. 
Poland  was  destroyed  by  two  new  partitions,  and  two  new 
provinces  wholly  peopled  by  Poles,  were  added  to  tbe 
kingdom,  tbe  one  was  called  Southern  Prussia  and  the 
other  New  Eastern  Prussia.  From  the  year  1795  to  1806, 
the  superficial  extent  of  the  kingdom  was  not  less  than 
56,000  square-miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  ameunt- 
'  ed  to  4,045.000,  namely,  964,000  in  Eastern,  and  817*000 
in  Western  Prussia,  1,387,000  in  Southern,  and  837,000  ia 
New  Eastern  Prussia. 

Present  ez-      Napoleon  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  over- 

FruttU.  I^urned  the  frail  edifice  erected  by  Fi*ederick  the  Great. 
Almost  all  the  conquests  in  Poland,  many  of  those  made 
by  Frederick  himself,  were  detached  from  Prussia,  and 
the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits*!  I'he  con- 
quered territory  was  not  altogether  restored  after  the  de- 
feat of  Najioleon ;  part  of  the  district  of  Netze  was  in- 
cluded in  the  new  great  dutchy  of  Posen,  which  is  formed 
by  the  western  extremity  of  Southern  Prussia.  A  na- 
tional or  Polish  government  was  secured  to  that  great 

*  BuBching  Erdbeschreibung,  volume  ii.  page  11. 

t  Eastern  Prussia  contained  in   1809  only  835,000  inhabitanU.    Hassers 
Statistical  Tables. 
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dateh^  bj  ike  last  treaties,  and  it  is  no  longer  nnited  with    book 
the  Prussian  monarcby.    The  kingdom  contains  vitMn  Its     ^^^** 
preaeat  fimits  about  16  or  1700,000  inhabitants,  of  wfiom  — — 
300,000   are  Poles^   and  S  or  400,000  Lithuanians,  «t 
(bscendants  of  the  ancient  Pruczi.    The  population  of  the 
great  datchy  amounts  to  900,000  souH  and  the  number  of 
Gennans  is  not  less  than  160,000,    The  two  countries  have 
■0  political  connexion  with  the  German  confederation,  and 
00  that  account  they  are  sometimes  denominated  the  non 
Gemumie  States  of  the  Prussian  monaroliy.    They  are  en* 
titled,  ander  the  name  of  Provincial  States,  to  their  repre* 
sestatiTe  assemblies,  and,  consequently,  their  deputies  are 
likdy,  at  no  distant  period,  to  appear  at  the  congress  of  the 
states,  which  are  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  physical  geography  of  Prussia  resembles  that  of  the  DescHpUon 
Sannatian  plains,  or  the  ninth  physical  section  of  Europe,  ^^^'"''^^* 
▼bicb  has  been  already  explained  in  tlie  description  of  Po* 
laad.  The  sandy  but  fruitful  plains  in  Poland  extend  across 
the  dutchy  of  Posen,.and,  becoming  gradually  less  fertile^ 
occupy  almost  the  whole  of  Western  Prussia.  Heaths  are 
succeeded  by  marshes,  and  the  coast  on  the  Baltic  is  ter- 
nioated  by  downs  which  unite  with  those  in  Pomeranla. 
Bat  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  very  different  in  ancient  Prussia 
or  in  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  M emel.  The 
low  land  on  the  banks  of  these  two  rivers  is  fertilized  by 
inondations;  at  a  greater  distance  from  them,  a  clayey  or 
ttgilaceous  ridge  is  covered  with  forests,  or  studded  with  ' 
Itkes;  bills  are  scattered  in  different  directions,  but  the 
highest  or  the  Oaltgerben  near  Kumehnen,  is  only  506 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic*  None  of  the  others  are 
more  than  300,  and  the  steep  heights  by  which  the  coast 
is  bounded,  vary  from  150  to  200  feet. 

The  Niemen  or  the  Lithuanian  JVtoonyf  rises  in  Lithu-  RiTtrt. 
tQia,  and  throws  itself  by  two  branches,  the  Russe  and  the 
%e,  into  the  maritime  lake  of  Curisch-Haf.    The  Ger- 

*  Hassers  Geography  of  Weimar,  III.  533. 

t  Nemooy,  an  adjectiTe  that  means  tranquil)  or  iny^riable  probably  from 
*^>auwny  or  nie  mitny. 
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BOOK    itoiin  name  of  the  Niemen  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Me- 
oxT.     miQ]^  which  is  built  at  the  outlet  of  the  same  lake.     The 
""""~^  river  of  the  hills,  the  ancient  Prussian  FrigoUa  or  Prigora, 
the  modern  Preyel,  is  formed  by  the  efflux  of  the  lake8  in 
the  interior;  It  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Mie,  a 
considerable  stream,  and  flows  into  the  Frisch-Haf.     The 
Vistula,  the  Polish  Wisla  or  the  German   Wdchsd  di- 
vides itself  into  three  branches,  one  retains  its  name^  and 
enters  the  Baltic  on  the  north  of  Dantzic,  the  other  or 
the  Old  Vutvla  sheds  its  scanty  streams  into  the  Frlsch- 
Haf,  and  the  third   or  the  M\^gat  flows    into  the   same 
lake.    Geographers  have  been    led  to  suppose,  and   not 
without  probability,  that  the  Vistula  is  not  so  deep  as  it 
once  was;  it  is  certain  that  it  may  be  forded  in  the  vicinity 
of  Thorn. 
Maritima        Two  lakes,  the  Frisch-Haf   and  Corisch-Haf,    virhich 
lakm.        loiy^  been  already  mentioned,  may  be  considered  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  physical  geography  of  Prus- 
sia.   The  word  haf  signifies  a  sea  in  the  Danish  and  Swe- 
dish languages.    That  word,  imported  perhaps  after  the 
conquest  of  Waldemar  the  Second,  i^  now  applied  on  the 
coasts  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  to  denote  all  the  lakes 
that  are  situated  at  the  embouchures  of  the  Oder,  the  Vis- 
tula, the  Pregel,  the  Memel  and  other  rivers.    They  can- 
not be  strictly  termed  gulfs  or  bays,  for  the  water  is  fresh, 
nor  lakes,  for  they  have  a  direct  communication  with  the 
sea  by  navigable  strjiits. 
TheFritch-      The  largest  in  Prussia  are  the  Curisch-Haf  and  the 
Frisch-Haf  or  fresh   water   lake,   which  is  about  six^ 
miles  in  length,  and  from  six  to  fifteen  in  breadth.     It  is 
separated  by  a  chain  of  sand  banks  from  the  Baltic  sea 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  strait  called  the  Gatt 
The  strait  in  many  places  does  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  and  as  the  Frisch-Haf  itself  is  still  more  shal* 
low,  the  commercial  advantages  that  might  be  attributed 
to  the  lake  from  its  position  on  the  map,  are  apt  to  be 
Curiich-     overrated.    The  Curisch-Haf  is  not  less  than  sixty-six  miles 
^^*  in  length,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty. 
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The  Oiiriseh»Jftrung9  a  stripe  of  land,  divides  it  from  the     book 
opeD  sea ;  it  is  narrower,  but  more  elevated  than  the  one     cxr. 
which  confines  the  Frisch-Haf.    The  sand  banks  and  shal*  -— -^^ 
bw8  on  the  lake  are  so  nnmerous  that  it  is  only  navigable 
for  iNMitSf  and  they  too  are  exposed  to  frequent  hurricanes. 
The  Cnrisch-Haf  is  so  called  from  the  ancient  Cures  or 
Koares»  who  inhabited  its  banks,  and  who  in  their  Finno- 
Estonian  dialect,  gave  the  name  of  Menta-Niemi,  or  pro- 
montory of  pines  to  the  narrow  tract  by  which  the  lake  is 
separated  from  the  main  land ;  hence  some  Greek  traveller, 
whom  Pliny  copies,  called  the  same  promontory  the  Mento^ 
ftlemeiu    The  fishermen,  that  reside  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
lake,  still  call  themselves  Cures.    The  climate  is  tempestu- 
ous, and  their  frail  cottaged  are  sometimes  buried  under  * 
heaps  of  sand. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these  lakes  were  formed  by  Chansei  in 
the  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  others  attribute  their  ori-Z^^^'^'P^fJ; 
gin  to  the  inandations  of  rivers,  and  it  has  also  been  main-  lakei. 
taiBed  that  they  were  sepi^rated  from  the  Baltic,  for,  ac- 
cording to  some  hypotheses,  that  sea  covered  at  one  time 
part  of  Prossia  and  Poland.  From  the  comparatively  late 
period  of  which  any  knowledge  can  be  gained  from  history, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Baltic  sea,  swollen  by  extraor- 
dinary tempests,  has  made  some  irruptions,  that  its  waters 
have  crossed  and  covered  for  a  time  the  Nehrung,  that  a 
change  of  position  has  thus  been  occasioned  in  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Oatt  or  the  strait  that  joins  the  Frisch- 
Haf  with  the  sea.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  in  1394,  the 
month  of  the  strait  was  situated  at  Lochstett  on  the  north 
of  Pillau,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Pillau  was  then  an 
island.* 

Bnt  the  great  revolutions,  which  it  is  imagined,  the  soil  Sucdnyor 
of  Prussia  has  undergone,  must  have  taken  place  at  an 
^h  anterior  to  history,  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  man. 
b  these  remote  ages,  the  most  remarkable  production  of 
^8ia  was  formed,  the  one,  which  f6r  more  than  three 

*  Nankfi's  Travels  in  Prussia,  I.  p.  43. 
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900K  thousand  years  has  excited  the  cariosity  of  nataralists^  and 
^^^*  the  avidity  of  traders.  Snedn  or  amber  is  a  substance 
""^"""^  to  which  hitherto  no  fixed  place  has  been  assigned  in  the 
empire  of  nature.  It  Is  uncertain  even  at  present,  whether 
it  belongs  to  tlie  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom^-almost  all 
writers  agree  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  mineral*  It  ia  a 
sort  of  solid  bitumen,  very  light,  of  a  vitreous  fractvrey  a 
milky  white  or  yellow  colour ;  when  rubbed,  it  attracts 
light  substances,  it  is  combustible,  evaporates  and  dif- 
fuses an  agreeable  odour.  Succin  is  tliat  sort  which  is 
most  crystallized  and  transparent,  and  what  the  Prussians 
term  amber,  has  a  less  vitreous  fracture^  and  a  more  earthy 
appearance.  The  same  substance  was  called  glar  or  glas 
by  the  Goths,  and  the  Olasisvwll  or  palace  of  amber 
walls,  is  a  magical  creation  in  a  mythology,  that  is  proba- 
bly  more  ancient  than  that  of  Odin.  Ekdron  is  the  Greek 
word  for  amber,  and,  on  account  of  its  quality  of  attracting 
light  bodies  when  it  is  warmed  by  friction,  the  terms, 
dectric  force,  electricity  and  others  of  a  like  kind  have 
been  derived,  so  that  an  insignificant  fossil  has  given  its 
name  to  the  most  imposing  and  terrible  phenomena  in 
nature. 
Opinions  The  Opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  amber  are  very 
tibe  oHgin^  many  and  contradictory.  Heinitz,  in  a  memoir  which 
of  amber,  be  published  on  the  subject,  supposes  that  its  formation 
must  be  attributed  to  forests  submerged  by  the  ocean,  and 
afterward  covered  with  sand;  the  resinous  particles  are 
distilled  into  amber,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood  forms  a  resi' 
duum  or  caput  mortuum*  The  same  writer  supports  his 
opinion  by  an  experiment  of  Wolf,  the.  celebrated  che- 
mist of  Dantzic,  who  succeeded  in  making  artificial  amber 
from  the  root  of  a  tree,  by  a  process  which  lasted 
several  years.  But  what  the  particular  tree  was,  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  details  of  the  experiment  are  not  ex- 
plained. M.  Girtanner  affirms  that  amber  is  formed  by  a 
large  ant,  while  others  imagine  that  it  is  produced  by  a 
fish  or  an  aquatic  animal.  Although  its  origin  is  uncer- 
tain, it  is  known  that  amber  must  have  passed  from  the 
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fluid  to  the  solid  state,  for  foreign  substances,   sach  as  book 

leaves,  insects,  small  fish,  fVogs,  water,  pieces  of  wood  and  ^^^* 
straw  are  often  contained  in  it. 


A  rery  high  price  was  given  for  amber  or  rather  pare  um  and 
sncdn  by  the  ancients ;  it  was  considered  as  valaable  as  ^^'"*' 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  the  Fhenicians  were  the  first 
who  nayigated  the  North  Seas  in  quest  of  this  substance. 
Its  Take  is  at  present  much  diminished,  but  in  some  manu- 
factories, for  instance  at  Stolpe  in  Pomerania,  and  Kcenigs- 
berg  in  Prussia,  workmen  are  still  employed  in  making 
from  i^  small  jewels,  scented  powder,  spirituous  acid,  and 
a  fine  oil  that  is  used  as  a  varnish.  Part  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  exported  by  the  Danes  and  Italians,  who  gain  a  con- 
riderable  profit  in  manufacturing  it  But  Turkey  is  the 
staple  market  for  the  commodity,  the  trade  is  in  the  hands 
oftiie  Armenians,  and  a  certain  portion  of  amber  is  carried 
every  year  to  the  holy  Kouba  at  Mecca.  The  quantity 
which  is  found  in  Prussia  amounts  annually  to  more  than 
two  hundred  tons,  and  the  revenue  which  the  crown  derives 
from  it,  is  equal  to  three  or  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  raw  paaterial  is  obtained  on  the  Pmspian  coast  be-  Locality. 
tween  Pillan  and  Palmnicken,  a  tract  of  land  anient  eighteen 
miles  in  length.  It  is  only,  however,  after  the  violent  north 
and  north-west  winds  that  any  large  quantity  is  driven  to 
the  shore.  Quarries  have  been  opened  at  Dirscbkemen  on 
the  hOls  hear  the  coast,  and  their  produce  is  less  variable. 
The  same  substance  is  deposited  in  other  places  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Prussia,  and  the  largest  piece  of  amber,  which  has  • 
been  yet  seen,  was  found  at  Schleppacken,  about  twelve 
German  miles  from  the  Lithuanian  frontier.*  The  high 
hills  of  Goldapp,  at  the  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  to  the 
mth-east  of  Kcenigsberg,  abound  in  amber,  and  a  great 
quantity  might  be  obtained  from  the  heights  and  valleys  on 
the  Vistula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorn  and  Graudenz. 

Wheat,  barley,  rye,  Prussian  manna,  millet,  buckwheat  ^^"J^J*^"'^ 

*  That  piece  of  amber  if  fifteen  inches  in  length  and  seven  or  eight  io  breadth ; 
« is  kept  in  the  Mascum  at  Berlin. 
VOL.  VII.  3 
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and  peas  are  cultiTated  in  Prussia.  The  cultnre  of  the 
potatoe  is  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  in  Eastern  Prussia 
as  in  Ireland,  and  it  forms  in  both  countries  the  principal 
sustenance  of  the  people.  A  small  Tolume,  written  hj  a 
citizen  of  Gumbinnen  in  Eastern  Prussia,  was  published  in 
1792;  among  other  economical  discoveries^  the  author  men- 
tions a  great  many  methods  of  using  potatoes,*  he  made 
them  into  spirits,  flour,  candles  and  starch.  Hops  and  to- 
bacco flourish  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  culture 
of  culinary  vegetables,  although  less  common  than  in  Ger- 
many, is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  produce  of  the  fruit 
trees  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  a  great  quantity  is  every  year  imported.  Hemp  and 
Unt  are  two  articles  of  considerable  exportation ;  the  former 
thrives  best  in  the  western,  and  the  other  in  the  eastern 
provinces.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, their  trade  19  corn,  and  the  ordinary  methods  of 
farming,  shall  be  fully  examined  in  a  different  chapter. 

The  forests  consist  of  oak,  lime,  mountain  ash,  aider* 
pine  and  birch-trees,  but  the  large  and  lofty  oaks  are  not  so 
common  as  they  once  were  in  Prussia.  Potashes  and  tar 
are  still  exported.  More  than  seventy  different  species  of 
fish  frequent  the  rivers  and  the  lakes.  Eels  and  murens 
are  dried  and  exported,  and  caviar  is  obtained  from  the 
sturgeons  in  the  Frisch-Haf. 

The  bear  and  the  elk,  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag  are 
often  seen  in  the  woods  and  the  forests.  The  horse,  the 
most  useful  of  the  lower  animals,  has  been  much  improved 
in  these  countries.  Two  different  kinds  are  mentioned, 
the  one  of  Tartar  origin  is  common  in  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  the  other  sprung  from  German,  French,  Nea- 
politan and  Danish  horses,  was  brought  into  Prussia  by 
the  Teutonic  knights.  Of  these  two  sorts,  the  former  is 
supposed  to  be  fleeter,  but  not  so  sure  footed  as  the 
other.  All  the  royal  studs  in  Eastern  Prussia  have,  since 
the  marshes  of  Stalluspahnen  were  drained,  been  remov- 
ed into  that  district,  which  is  now  called  Stutamty  and 
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there  are  probably  more  horses  in  Trakhemen,  the  prin-  book 
cipal  town,  than  in  any  other  place  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  ^*^* 
It  might,  howeYer,  tend  to  promote  agriculture,  if  the  great 
nomber  of  stallions,  which  are  kept  there,  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  A  third  sort,  which  is 
small,  short-legged,  but  swift  and  hardy,,  is  used  in  some  of 
the  provinces ;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  native 
nee,  common  at  one  time  to  Prussia,  Lithuania  and  Scan- 
dinavia. 

In  the  account,  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  in  Prussia,  our  principal  stations  shall  be  Kce- 
nigsberg  on  the  Pregel,  and  Dantzic  on  the  Vistula. 

Primislas  the  First,  king  of  Bohemia,  advised  the  Tea-  Kobdic^i- 
tonic  knights  in  1255,  then  his  allies,  to  build  a  strong     ^' 
castle,  which  they  named  Kcenigsberg  or  the  royal  moun- 
tain ;  it  is  called  Krolewieac  and  Karalaucxuge  or  the  royal 
town  by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.    That  capital  of  the 
kingdom  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  consists  of  gardens,  and  some  places  of  marshes ; 
the  present  population  does  not  exceed  sixty-si ve  or  seventy 
thousand  souls.    The  numerous  quarters  into  which  the 
town  is  divided,  are  surrounded  by  ancient  ramparts,  that 
may  perhaps  be  considered  ornamental,  but  are  not  cer- 
tainly, in  any  way  useful  for  its  defence.    The  JCVtiepof, 
one  of  the  finest,  is   built  on  an  island  in  the  Pregel, 
and  Busching  mentions  that  the  wooden  piles  on  which 
the  fortifications  ;*est,  are  now  become  as  hard  as  stone. 
The  castle  is  a  very  ancient  building,  and  the  view  from 
one  of    its    turrets    extends  across  the  Frisch-Haf,  the 
port,  the  river,  the  town,  and   a   great  part  of  Prussia. 
The  ancient  citadel  is  now  almost  surrounded  with  manu- 
factories and  store  houses.    The  harbour  has  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  of  water,  and  that  part  of  the  Frisch-Haf  with 
which  it  communicates,  is  still  more  shallow,  so  that  the 
cargo  of  every  large  vessel  is  brought  into  the  town  in  boats. 
Trade,  however,  particularly  that  in  corn  and  naval  timber, 
has  not  decreased;  thero  are  besides  different  manufactories, 
that  of  amber  is   now  fallen  into  decay.    The  univer- 
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Bity  was  rendered  ttlustriouB  by  Kan^  the  most  subtle  and 
perhaps  the  most  obscure  of  modem  philosophers.  Impor- 
tant documents  rdJative  to  the  ancient  history  of  Prussia^ 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  library  and  archives  of 
the  town. 

The  fortress  of  Pillau,  the  military  key  of  eastern  Pros- 
sia»  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the  capital.  The 
inner  coasts  of  the  peninsula^  and  the  country  near  the  main 
land,  are  denominated  the  paradise  ej  Ftu$m.  Yerdant 
coasts,  fruit  trees  hnd  gardens,  thick  M*oods  and  villages,  a 
sea  that  abounds  in  fish,  and  to  which  many  fishing  boats 
repair,  the  large  and  tranquil  basin  of  the  Frisch-Haf,  co- 
vered with  swans  and  different  water  fowl,  form  part  of  a 
view,  which  may  be  seen  by  sailing  on  the  lake,  by  ascend- 
ing the  observatory  of  Fillau,  or  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  FfundJbude,  an  old  custom<«  house. 

WitUaUf  Intstcrburg  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle,  a  place 
of  nearly  ^ix  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Chmbinnen,  a  new 
towif  peopled  by  seven  thousand  individuals,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  a  government,  which  forms  Lithuanian  Prussia,  are 
situated  eastward  of  Pillau  on  the  higher  banks  of  the  Pre- 
gel. 

Tilsit  is  situated  on  the  Memel  or  Niemen,  it  contains 
eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  second  town  in 
eastern  Prussia;  it  is  not  less  celebrated  from  its  treaty,  as 
from  an  interview  which  took  place  there  between  the  Em- 
perors Alexander  and  Napoleon.  The  flourishing  town  of 
Memel,  a  placQ  of  considerable  commerce,  particularly  in 
hemp  and  timber,  is  built  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Cu- 
risch  Haf,  the  sterile  extremity  of  Prussia. 

The  country  between  Tilsit  and  the  Curisch-Haf,  is  low 
and  marshy ;  traversed  by  two  branches  of  the  Memel,  the 
Russe  and  the  Gilge,  it  is  exposed  to  their  inundations. 
The  land  does  not  yield  much  grain,  it  is  ill  provided  with 
wood,^  but  the  pasturage  is  rich  and  abundant,  and  the  in- 
habitants might  supply  the  kingdom  with  the  produce  of 
their  dairies. 

The  fruitful  and  well  wooded  plains  of  central  Prussia 
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otiid  between  KcBmgsbeif  and  the  coaQtrj  kat  mentioBed.  book 
The  ucfent  casUee  and  modern  farms  lA  that  part  of  Fmasia  oxt» 
an  Bwre  intereating  to  travellers  than  small  townst  although  - 
tke  latter  are  peopled  by  indnstrioiis  and  well  edacated 
bargesses.  Sraunsherg  forms  a  solitary  exqeplioBf  it  is  built 
oD  the  Passarg09  and  its  citizens  carry  on  a  trade  In  Unen^ 
gninaad  masts;  it  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of  aia 
tiMNuand  inhabitants.  BoBtenburg^  Bartemteinf  MeiMergf 
and  other  places  are  less  populous*  Every  town  in  the 
sans  part  of  the  country  has  its  particular  beverage ;  /uU- 
vsn^i  9^  sort  of  beer,  is  the  ordinary  drink  at  Preiu»i$d^ 
HoUani^  and  hydromel  is  as  common  at  OoUapp.  Qerdaum 
is  built  at  a  short  distance  from  a  lake,  remarkable  for  a 
floatiag  island,  which  by  its  motions  indicates  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere^  and  the  inhabitants  call  it  for  that  reason, 
the  almanack  of  Gerdauen.  The  small  town  of  Ermdand 
is  the  metropolis  of  a  diocess;  and  among  the  canons  of 
its  cathedral^  was  the  celebrated  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the 
author  of  the  most  probable  hypothesis  concerning  the 
planetary  system ;  that  great  astronomer  died  atErmeland 
on  the  d4th  of  May  1543. 

The  most  of  the  towns  in  Western  Pru3sia  are  situated  Danuic. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  only  river  that  waters  the 
coantry.     Dantzic,  the  Polish  (Gfdansft,  from  which  its 
modern  Latin  name  Oedanum  is  derived,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a  flourishing  city,  and  not  a  mere  burgh  or  village  in 
the  tenth  century.    Much  of  its  ancient  splendour  is  now 
lost.    The  invasion  and  conquest  made  by  Waldemar  the 
First  of  Denmark,  appears  to  have  occasioned  the  settle^ 
Bent  of  a  Danish  colony  in  that  favourable  position,  and 
it  is  thus  easy  to  explain  the  comparatively  modem  name 
ot  DanUidCf  by  Damk-vikf  a  Danish  port  or  gulf.     In 
nuiny  old  diplomatic  writings  the  town  is  called  Dan$k  or 
^aik.     It  was  enlarged  and  fortified  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  submit  tamely  to  the 
tyranay  of  their  new  masters,  they  revolted  in  1454,  and 
pnt  themselves  under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Polish  kings,  firom  whom  they  received  many  valuable 
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BOOK    piivilegesy  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  was  tlie  ex- 
cxT.     clnsiye  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  for  it  put  into  the  hands  of 
■  the  citizens^  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  Poland*     It  con- 

tinued in  possession  of  several  privileges  and  immunities, 
until  the  year  1795,  so  that  it  might  then  have  been  con- 
sidered rather  a  free  town  or  a  republick  than  a  depend- 
ence of  a  foreign  crown.  Its  population,  which  amounted 
in  past  times  to  eighty  thousand  souls,  was  reduced  before 
the  year  1772  to  sixty  thousand.  The  restraints,  which 
have  since  been  imposed  by  Prussia  on  the  Dantzic  trade, 
compelled  many  individuals  to  emigrate;  and  in  1803, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  including  those  in  the  different 
suburbs,  was  not  more  than  forty-seven  thousand. 

Dantzic  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  old  town,  the  porch- 
es jut  into  the  narrow  streets,  and  disfigure  the  bouses,  which 
are  strongly  but  clumsily  built.  Of  its  twenty-one  pa- 
rish churches,  thirteen  are  appropriated  by  Lutherans,  four 
by  reformists  or  Calvinists,  and  four  by  Catholics.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  Calvinists  are  the  most  wealthy  in- 
habitants. An  astronomical  observatory,  a  large  museum  of 
natural  history,  several  learned  societies,  and  a  seminary 
with  a  library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  prove  that  the 
people  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
Harbour  The  town  is  surrouuded  by  fortifications,  and  has  support- 
and  load.  ^  several  memorable  sieges.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
the  embouchure  of  the  Vistula,  and  protected  by  the  forts 
of  Munde  or  Wieichsdmunde.  The  anchorage  or  what  may 
be  more  correctly  termed  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  is  shelter- 
ed from  the  north  wind  by  the  promontory  on  which  the 
small  town  of  Hela  is  built.  A  werder  or  low  and  fertile 
island  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Motlau  M-as  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  city  lands  in  the  time  of  its  free- 
Commerce,  dom.  It  possessed  during  the  same  period  a  very  great 
trade  in  grain,  wood,  lint  and  manfactured  goods;  it  was 
the  mart  of  the  Poles,  who  exchanged  there  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  their  vast  territory  for  the  different  articles  of  Eu- 
.  ropean  luxury.  Although  its  trade  was  much  diminished 
under  the  Prussian  government,  it  is  certain  that  ia  the 
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year  1803^  eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred  Teasels  entered    book 
its  harikonr,  ^nd  as  many  sailed  from  it.    Bat  the  depre-     c^^* 
datioos  of  the  French  and  the  Russians^  from  which  this  -—*—-' 
unfortunate  city  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
drained  at  last  the  sources  of  its  prosperity;  during  the 
short  period  between  1807  and  1815,  it  lost  the  sum  of 
seyen  millions,  and  the  only  branches  of  indostryf  which 
raaained,  were  its  sugar  works  and  distilleries.    Of  late 
years  the  calamities  of  war  have  been  remoTod,  its  popola- 
tiooy  which  has  been  gradually  increasing,  amounts  now  to 
fifty-three  or  fifty-four  thousand,  and  it  is  still  tbe  first 
naritime  city  in  Prussia. 

Marienburg,  or  the  Polish  Malborg,  the  ancient  capital  Werden. 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nogat,  a  feeder  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  at  present  a  town  of 
fi?e  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  clotli 
and  ]inen.  The  werders  or  low  islands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Marienburg,  Dantzic  and  Elbing  are  very  fruitful 
and  well  peopled.  .Agriculture  and  tbe  breeding  of  cattle 
are  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection ;  the  peasantry 
are  free,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Men-* 
onites.  The  land  in  fliese  islands  is  very  valuable,  the 
price  given  for  a  morgen,  a  measure  nearly  equivalent  to 
an  acre,  varies  from  L.40  to  L.60.  It  is  a  bad  crop 
that  returns  only  twelve  for  one,  the  average  harvests  re- 
turn twenty,  and  the  good  more  than  thirty  fold.  Part 
of  tbe  fruit  that  grows  on  the  same  land,  is  exported  to 
Anssia. 

The  flourishing  and  commercial  town  of  Elbing,  is  built 
on  a  low  and  fruitful  valley  near  tbe  werders ;  its  name  is 
derived  from  the  small  river  of  Elbach,  which  issues  from 
the  lake  of  Drausen.  Alfred  of  Prussia,  who  wrote  a 
geography  of  Europe,  calls  the  river  the  Jj^njr,  and  the  lake 
the  TViuo.  The  Iffing  then  discharged  itself  into  the  Frisch^ 
Haf,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  exactly  described  by  the 
ting  under  the  name  of  the  EstmerCf  and  it  may  therefore 
1^  inferred  that  the  Nogat,  a  feeder  of  the  Vistula,  has  be* 
gun  to  flow  since  that  period.    The  harbour  of  Elbing  is 
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fomed  by  the  canal  of  Krafitahl,  and  large  ships  cannot 
^^▼«     advance  beyond  Pilkra.    The  namber  of  vessels  that  have 
■""""■""  airived  in  the  port  within  the  last  few  years  is  sapposed  to 
be  about  fifteen  hundred,  but  in  that  number  are  inclnded 
.  SIX  or  eight  hundred  Polish  boats,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
lighters.    The  trade  consists  in  corn  and  hemp,  the  expor- 
'    tations  in  wine,  iron  and  colonial  produce.    Tlie  houses  are 
solid,  but  ill  arranged,  and  i)ie  total  population  amounts  to 
twenty  thousand  souls.    A  colony  of  fishermen  from  the 
same  place  are  settled  at  Tolkemit  on  the  Frisch-Ebif ;  they 
depend  chiefly  for  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  the  stur- 
geon fisheries,  the  profits  of  which,  though  sometimes  great, 
are  very  rariable. 
Other  The  other  towns  above  Elbing  and  OH  the  banks  of  the 

thrvfituia.  Vistula,  are  Mdrienwerder,  situated  in  a  fruitful  district, 
and  containing  a  population  of  six  thousand  souls,  Chrau' 
dent%f  a  tovm  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants^  with 
an  important  fortress  that  now  commands  the  Vistula,  and 
Culm  or  Chdmo  with  an  insignificant  catholic  university. 
The  trade  of  these  places  consists  mostly  in  linen  and  wool- 
len stuflb.  Thorn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Prus- 
sia, was  founded  in  12S1  by  the  first  great  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order ;  it  became  an  independent  town  or  republic 
about  the  year  1454,  under  the  protection  of  Poland ;  its  for- 
tifications were  afterwards  razed  by  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
The  people  sufibred  much  from  the  violent  persecutions  ex- 
cited by  the  Catholics,  particularly  the  Jesuits,  againft  the 
Lutherans.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  nearly  nine 
thousand,  are  almost  all  Protestants,  and  the  Catholics  are 
still  in  possession  of  their  empty  churches*  A  seminary 
that  wad  founded  in  1594,  is  well  known  from  the  number 
of  learned  men  that  attended  it.  Nicolas  Copernicus  was 
bom  at  Thorn  on  the  10th  January  147S.  The  town  is  re- 
markable for  its  public  buildings ;  one  of  the  bridges  on 
the  Vistula  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Different  The  different  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Prussia  may  be 
tanu**"  divided  into  nobles,  landed  proprietors,  burgesses  with 
more  or  less  extensive  privileges,  and  peasants,  who  thoueh 
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free  and  capable  of  possesaing  land  by  a  law  passed  on  the  book 
lith September,  1811»  are  still  the  vassals  of  the  nobles;  ^^^* 
from  thia  Tassalage  the  peasants  on  the  werdera,  and  the  ^— ^-^ 
inbabitanls  of  the  new  colonies  are  exempt  These  inbabi- 
tants  indeed  are  the  wealthiest  of  tho  peasantry;  their 
hooses  are  not  destitute  of  elegance,  and  their  children  are 
well  edqcated ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been 
retarded  bjr  the  devastations  committed  in  the  course  of  the 
last  war.  l*he  other  extremity  of  the  country  is  inhabited 
by  Litbnapian  peasants,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Pracsi,  they  retain  their  native  dialect,  and  are  stil)  igno- 
rant and  slothfuL  The  coarse  cloth  with  which  they  are 
clad,  is  manufactured  by  themselves,  and  all  of  them  have  a 
sort  of  scarf,  or  as  it  is  called  a  fnargin,  that  descends  to 
the  legs.  The  Koures  wear  their  margins  across  their 
shoulderp.  The  boots  and  hats  of  the  women  are  nowise 
differait  from  those  of  the  men*  A  plated  or  white  iron  gir- 
dle loaded  with  a  great  many  keys  is  the  ornament  of  every 
housewife.*  These  tribes  are  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
and  it  is  likely  that  some  curious  documents  concerning 
them  are  concealed  in  the  German  libraries.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, in  the  absence  of  all  authentic  information  on  the 
subject,  that  the  margin  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  plaid 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  a  circumstance  which  renders 
perhaps  the  singular  assertion  of  Tacitus  less  improbable 
tbaa  it  might  otherwise  appear,  vis.  that  the  iEstyi  spoke 
tbe  same  language  as  the  ancient  Britons. 

Some  of  the  Prussian  nobles  are  tbe  descendants  of  the  NoUm. 
Teutonic  knigbts,  who  renounced  their  monastic  vows. 
Other  noble  families  came  at  a  later  period  from  the  north 
of  Germany ;  they  were  distinguished  from  tbe  rest  by  their 
luiagbtiness  and  contempt  of  their  inferiors,  qualities  which 
lkt?e  been  gradually  softened  down  by  tbe  usages  of  civiliz- 
ed society.  Thci  Livonian  nobles  were  equally  proi^d,  but 
iBore  humane  and  indulgent  to  their  vassals.    The  Prus- 

*  Bernouilli,  S&mTting  yod  ReisebescfareibuDgen,  VII.  p.  332. 
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BOOK     sian  aristocracy  is  not  a  wealthy  order»  tbeir  estates  are  •f 
^^^'     little  valae,  it  is  supposed  that  the  greatest  annual  income 

""*"""""  derived  from  the  land  of  any  one  noble^  does  not  exceed 
£2500. 

Burgessei.  The  burgesses  differ  according  to  their  origin  and  the 
size  of  the  towns ;  thus  the  descendants  of  the  German  co- 
lonists are  more  enlightened  than  those  sprung  from  the 
Poles  and  the  Wendes.  In  Memel,  Kcenisberg,  Elbing, 
Dantzic  and  Thortfy  traces  of  the  ancient  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  Hanseatic  towns  may  still  be  observed.  If  that  be 
true  with  respect  to  all  these  placeSf  it  is  more  applicable  to 
Dantzic  than  to  any  other.  It  may  be  perhaps  worth  while 
to  quote  the  account  which  a  well  informed  traveller  gave 
of  it  at  a  time  when  it  still  retained  its  independence.* 

Burgesses       Dantzic  is  more  agreeable  to  a  stranger  than  the  other 

of  Daotzic.  f puling  towns.  As  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  merchants 
or  manufacturers,  most  of  them  are  active  and  industrioas. 
At  the  same  time,  their  commercial  relations  with  Berlin, 
England  and  other  foreign  countries,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  improve  the  people.  Many  of  those,  who  from 
prejudice  are  supposed  to  be  only  desirous  of  gain,  are  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
There  is  scarcely  a  father  in  the  town,  who  does  not  give 
his  children  an  education  conformable  to  his  circumstances 
and  station  in  society.  Every  young  man  can  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts ;  many  of  them  are  sent  to  foreign  uni- 
versities, and  they  are  well  instructed  at  home  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages. 
Republican  The  good  and  bad  citizens  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
spirit.  ^i^gy  never  mix  with  each  other.  As  the  greater  num- 
ber are  united  by  a  common  interest,  any  thing  like 
fraud  or  dishonesty  excites  general  indignation.  The 
germs  of  discord  by  which  other  capitals  are  agitated,  are . 
not  known.  No  individual  can  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
another;  no  such  homage  is  paid  to  talent,  wealth  or  even 

*  Hermes. 
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to  services  conferred  on  the  community.    Although  that    Booy: 
repoblicaa  spirit  may  tend  to  depress  the  powers  of  a  few     ^^^*' 
great  minds,  it  also  defends  the  state  fi-om  a  greater  evil^  the  '"^""'^ 
designs  of  artful  and  wicked  men* 

No  mendicants  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  towut  be- 
cause every  .healthy  individual  may  obtain  employment  in 
the  numerous  manufactories ;  every  infirm  ^rson  can  find 
an  asylum  in  the  public  hospitals^  and  every  vagrant 
oQght  to  be  confined  in  a  house  of  correction^  where  he  may 
hare  some  chance  of  being  reformed.  Public  women  were 
banished  beyond  the  walls^  and  the  marriage  vow  could 
not  be  broken  with  impunity,  as  it  often  is  in  other  capi- 
tals, A  foundling  hospital  is  not  the  least  useful  institu- 
tion  m  the  town,  mothers  never  destroy  the  fruits  of  their 
illicit  love,  and  infants  are  never  exposed  on  the  streets. 

Nothing  increased  more  the  prosperity  of  Dantzic,  than 
the  freedom  of  commerce  and  industry.  Every  man  could 
follow  without  constraint  the  profession  which  was  best 
soited  for  him,  and  thus  add  both  to  the  public  weal  and 
Us  private  fortune.  As  to  its  internal  administration,  the 
government  of  Dantzic,  was  one  of  the  most  equitable, 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  Any  magistrate,  more  espe* 
cially  if  be  was  a  merchant,  wliose  probity  was  suspected, 
or  who  had  obtained  suffrages  by  .intrigue  or  promises  made 
to  the  electors,. was  deprived  of  his  situation,  the  citizens 
Tied  with  each  other  in  turning  him  out  of  offiqe.  It  is 
true  that  the  merchants  lived  at  great  expense,  all  of 
them  had  at  least  a  country  house  and  a  garden.  Their 
houses  were  finely  furnished,  and  one  large  apartment  was 
set  apart  for  a  library.  The  men  wore  defended  against 
the  cold  by  the  most  costly  furs  in  Europe ;  addicted  to 
hospitality,  or  fond  of  ostentation,  they  gave  sumptuous 
entertainments,  kept  a  number  of  horses  and  a  great  reti- 
nue of  servants.  The  Russians  and  French  obliged  them 
to  dispense  witli  such  superfluities ;  which,  however,  were  noft 
disproportionate  to  their  income  before  the  arrival  of  tliese 

strangers.    It  has  been  remarked  that  the  luxury  of  the 
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BOOK    opulent  citizens,  was  not  of  that  frivoloas  nature,  which  is 
^^^*     common  in  other  large  towns.    It  is  certain  that  thej  loved 


""""""""^  their  country,  spared  nothing  in  embellishing  it,  and  were 
charitahle  to  their  poorer  brethren*  The  fair  sex  acted  an 
important  part,  and  their  influence  was  attended  with  good 
consequences ;  society  was  by  this  means  improved  and  po- 
lished, and  drunkenness  became  a  vice  wholly  unknown 
among  the  better  sort  of  burgesses.  Such  was  Dantzic  in 
the  days  of  its  independence,  and  the  happy  effects  of  that 
\  independence  have  not  been  effaced  under  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment. 
Great  The  great  dotchy  of  Posen  forms  physically  a  part  of 

?oMuJ^^  Poland;  the  same  plains,  the  same  kind  of  sand  intermix- 
ed with  clay  and  black  loam,  the  same  fertility  in  corn,  and 
the  same  sort  of  forests  may  be  observed  in  the  two  coun- 
tries* A  traveller  whose  work  is  little  known,  maintains 
that  the  rye  of  Posen  is  finer  than  any  in  Brandenburgb, 
the  orchards  of  plum,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  more  extensive, 
whilst  morel  and  asparagus  grow  spontaneously  and  io 
abundance*  The  mushroom  too  is  very  common  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country*  The  peasants  rear  a  great  many 
bees ;  the  poultry  is  as  large  and  not  inferior  to  any  in 
France,  and  the  fields  abound  with  partridges  and  phea- 
sants. The  land  tortoise  is  exported  to  Prague,  and  the 
castor  builds  its  dikes  and  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  for- 
ests.* . 
Rivers  and  ^he  author  of  the  latest  statistical  account  informs  us, 
marehet.  (hn^  many  large  marshes,  covered  with  weeds  and  brush- 
wood, are  still  undrained  in  the  province,  particularly  along 
the  winding  course  of  the  Obra.t  The  Wartha  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  Posen,  and  a  canal  by  which  the  country  has 
been  much  improved,  forms  a  coi|jmunication  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder  by  means  of  the  Netze* 
Peatantry.  The  peasantry  are  slothful,  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tiousi  drunkenness  is  a  common  vice  amongst  them ;  all 

•  Bernouilli's  Collection,  IV.  p.  229. 
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tiie  lq(hlati?e  enactineiitsy  all  the  ^flTorts  of  the  Pmssiaa  BeoK 
tdministration  to  improve  their  moral  and  intellectaal  con^  ^zr* 
dition,  have  hitherto  been  accompanied  with  slow  and  nn^  ^-i— — — 
certain  aoccess.  According  to  the  travellery.  whom  we 
kare  already  quoted,  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  the 
time  of  the  repaUic,  was  little  better  than  that  of  negroes ; 
the  pettj  nobles  carried  off  their  daughters,  and  if  the  pa«- 
rents  ventared  to  complain,  they  might  perhaps  receive 
many  stripes ;  in  short,  there  was  neither  law  nor  jus- 
tice for  a  peasant*  The  same  class,  says  a  writer  who  re- 
dded in  the  country,  lived  better  than  the  German  labonr- 
erSi  Abundance  of  food,  coarse  but  warm  clothing,  dirty^ 
but  large  cottages,  a  bed  of  down,  the  privilege  of  singing, 
dancing  and  getting  drunk,  are  consolations  in  a  state  of 
davery.  It  is  difBcult  to  improve  a  race  degraded  by  ages 
of  servile  habits,  particularly  if  superstition  occupies  tiie 
place  of  morality. 

Tbe  Catholic  clergy  are  now  improved,  but  in  1781  CathoUc 
they  Inimed  witches,  and  prohibited  the  reformed  religion ;  ^^'^* 
aany  of  them  had  their  concubines,  and  all  of  them  sold 
indolgeaces.*    They  are  still  opposed  to  the  enlightened 
sjstem  of  the  Prussian  government,  for  it  tends  to  di» 
iBiflish  their  revenue  and  power.      Although  the  nobles 
bare  a  reasonable  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
tbej  still  hate  and  despise  the  Germans.    Thtfir  conduct 
OU17  be  compared  to  that  of  an  indocile  and  obstinate  pu- 
pil towards    his    schoolmaster.      Licentiousness  has  its 
channs  for  the  great,  and  anarchy  its  pleasures  for  the 
people.    Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  great  dutchy  Popuit. 
IB  gradually  becoming  a  German  province;  out  of  a  popu*  nittlb^'''*^ 
lation  of  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  are  Germans ;  and  what  is  not  a  little 
Rmarliable,  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
are  of  the  reformed  religion.    This  change  has  been  eflbct* 
^  by  the  successive  migrations  of  industrious  manufac* 
torera  from  Silesia  and  the  agricultural  colonies  of 

*  Bernouillii  Book  C. 
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and  it  is  but  justice  to  confess,  that  these  migrations  hare 
been  favoured  by  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the 
Prussian  nobility*  The  Jews  are  in  this  country  the  class  of 
men  by  whom  improvement  has  been  most  retarded ;  the 
sole  possessors  of  capital,  every  branch  of  industry  is  in 
their  hands ;  they  lend  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  par- 
chase  at  a  low  rate  the  different  manufactured  articles,  and 
sell  them  in  different  countries  as  the  manufactures  of 
Silesia. 

The  German  millers  form  almost  a  distinct  caste;  the 
happy  inhabitants  of  a  romantic  country,  possessing  nu- 
merous flocks,  abundantly  provided  with  fish,  poultry  and 
game,  they  make  up  the  class  between  the  peasantry  and 
the  nobles,  and  neither  associate  with  the  one  nor  the  other, 
ail  of  them  intermarrying  among  themselves.  Strangers 
to  poverty,  they  eigoyed  the  blessings  of  a  retired  life,  but 
their  solitudes  were  invaded,  and  their  houses  pillaged, 
during  the  French  wars. 

Poznan  or  Posen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Great  Poland, 
is  situated  between  two  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the '  Wartha 
and  the  Prosna ;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  double  wall  and  a 
deep  ditch*  The  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Wartha,  is  built  near  a  large  marsh,  and  it»  as  weU  as  the 
town,  is  exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the*  river.  The  cathedral  and  the  town  house  are 
-the  finest  buildings ;  the  others  are  an  ancient  castle,  im- 
perfectly fortified  and  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  two 
rirers,  a  college,  which  was  endowed  by  bishop  Konarskiy 
and  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Jesuite,  lastlyt  a 
seminary  or  gymnasium,  founded  by  the  bishop  Lu- 
branski,  and  now  called  the  MhenoDum  Lubrandanufi^ 
The  population,  besides  the  garrison,  amounts  to  twenty- 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  that  number  are  includ- 
ed four  thousand  Jews.  The  town  is  enlivened  by  three 
annual  fairs,  and  its  trade  consists  principally  in  cloth  and 
leather. 

Eogo%ko,  a  place  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  lies  to 
the  north  of  Posen ;  on  the  west  of  it,  and  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Wartba,  are  Obr%ieo,  Bimbaum,  and  Schwerifif  all  of    book 
which  are  peopled  by  Jews  and  manafacturers.    The  town     ®^^* 
of  MtserUc69  (according  to  its  Polish  name,  Miedzyrzice,)  '"^^"" 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Lucchesini,  and  contains  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants  |  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
emidoyed  in  manufacturing  cloth.    The  roads  from  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw,  as  well  as  those  from  Stettin,  Berlin, 
Leipsic  and  Breslau,  cross  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Meseritz. 

ScTeral  manufacturing  towns  are  situated  on  the  Silestan 
frontier;  but  Bomst  or  Babimost  as  it  is  called  by  the  Poles, 
is  partly  peopled  by  yine-dressers.  The  culture  of  the 
grape  in  a  country  under  the  fifty  second  degree  of  north 
latitude  is  certainly  a  phenomenon,  although  the  produce  is 
nerer  abundant,  and  although  it  may  be  compared  to  yine- 
gar  rather  than  wine.  Kargofwa  or  the  German  Unruhstadi 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  cloth  manufactories. 
Frawtadt  contains  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants;  ex« 
closiyely  of  its  garrison  $  it  possesses  a  considerable  trade 
in  com,  cattle,  wool  and  cloth.  The  town  was  formerly  a 
dependence  of  the  principality  of  Glogau  in  Silesia.  It 
was  taken  by  Casimir  in  1343,  who  agreed  to  protect  its 
privileges,  among  others  that  of  coining  money,  which  it 
had  received  from  its  princes.  Lissa  or  Leszno  is  stiH 
more  populous,  it  contains  nine  thousand  inhabitants;  of 
that  number  four  thousand  are  Jews,  and  a  large  synagogue 
is  erected  for  them  in  the  town*  The  trade  of  the  inhabit 
tants  consists  chie^  in  linen  and  cloth,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  there  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  manufactories. 
Lissa  was  at  one  time  not  much  larger  than  a  village,  but, Protestant 
Count  Raphael  Lezsinski  invited  and  granted  the  free  ex-  coioniei* 
ercise  of  their  religion  to  a  great  many  Protestants,  who 
had  migrated  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moldavia  and  Austria. 
The  same  town  is  the  birth  place  of  the  counts  of  Lezsinski, 
the  family  from  which  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland  and  after- 
wards of  Lorraine,  is  descended.  Lissa  belongs  at  present 
to  the  count  Sulkowski.  If  we  still  continue  our  route 
^Dg  the  Silesian  frontier,  we  observe  the  seigneurial  town 
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BtwK  of  Rawit%9  peopled  by  nine  thousand  indiTtduals,  more  than 
cxY*  8e?en  thousand  of  whom  are  Lutherans.  According  to  a 
*"■"■""■  statistical  account,  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  master  manufacturers,  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  cloth  made  annually,  was  not  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  pieces.  Rawitz  helongs  to  the  count  Sapiehay  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  ancient  nobles  in  Lithuania.  Bai' 
atunva  is  also  a  manufacturing  town,  and  it  exports  annually 
about  seven  or  eight  thousand  pieces  of  cloth*  K^ostoehin 
and  Zeduny  may  each  of  them  contain  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  principally  manufacturers,  Jews  and  Luthe- 
rans. 

Such  are  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  all  of  them  are  situated  on  the  German  frontier. 

Their  trade,  though  still  inferior  to  that  of  Silesia,  is  ra- 
pidly increasing,  and  many  of  the  Polish  peasants,  now  no 
longer  in  a  state  of  servitude^  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tories. 

The  towns  on  the  Polish  side  are  less  populous.  ChrtMOi 
coffe  or  Oerman  money  is  a  common  phrase  in  Poland,  to 
express  whatever  is  of  little  value.  The  Germans  may 
with  equal  justice  retaliate,  for  a  Polish  city  may  be  applied 
to  signify  an  ill  built  and  solitary  town.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  dismal  town  of  Syrenh  there  is  a  sort  of  pot- 
ter^s  clay,  which  is  sometimes  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  into  small  concave  lamina  or  plates,  as  if  apparently 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  a  wonder,  not  likely  at  pre- 
sent to  excite  much  surprise,  although  it  seemed  quite  unac- 
countable to  many  old  Polish  writers. 

Qnesne  or  Qniesna,  ft  ▼ery  ancient  Polish  city,  was  the 
metropolis  of  a  diocess  in  the  year  1000.  Boleslas  the 
First  purchased  the  body  of  Saint  Adalbert  from  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  put  him  to  death.  The  remains  of  Adal- 
bert were  deposited  in  the  principal  church  by  the  same 
pious  king,  and  a  silver  tomb  was  placed  over  his  grave  by 
Sigismund  the  Third.  It  is  however  uncertain  if  the  body 
of  Adalbert  be  still  in  Poland,  or  if  the  Bohemians  carried 
it  off  with  them  to  Prague  in  the  year  10S8.    Gnesne  is 
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peopled  by  four  thousand  four  hundred  souls^  it  carries  on  book 
some  trade  in  cloth ;  and  a  fair^  which  lasts  eight  weeks,  is  ^^^' 
beld  every  year.  Many  horses  and  oxen  are  sold  during  — — 
the  fair ;  on  cme  side  of  a  large  field,  a  long  range  of  horses 
is  exhibited,  on  the  other,  a  corresponding  one  of  oxen* 
The  Polish  nobles  resort  on  these  occasions  to  the  town ; 
they  used  formerly  to  amuse  themselves  by  fighting  with 
each  other,  being  now  more  refined,  they  staice  their  land, 
money,  horses  and  oxen  at  the  gaming  table.  The  poorer 
strangers  take  up  their  abode  in  a  wood  near  the  road  side. 
Every  one  chooses  his  particular  spot,  at  night  a  fire  is 
kindled,  and  the  supper  dressed ;  in  the  meantime  songs  are 
heard,  and  the  young  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  flute 
and  hautbois.  A  thousand  fires,  reflecting  their  varied 
lights  on  the  trees  and  branches,  remind  the  spectator  of 
fairy  land,  hot  the  fires  gradually  disappear,  and  after  a 
short  interval  of  darkness,  the  music  of  the  birds  hails  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.* 

*  BernouUlU 
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Burope    Oantinued'^^Oermany — First    BecHon'^^Fhydcal 

DeseripHon  of  Oermany* 

TotB  country!  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  has  often 
been  styled  the  stumbling  bkck  of  geographerSf  a  distinc- 
tion which  U  owes  to  its  innumeridik  subdivisions  and  arbi- 
trary circumscriptions,  long  contrary  and  still  in  many 
respects  ill  adapted  to  any  geographical  or  political  sys- 
tem.   It  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  put  something  like  or- 
der into  this  chaos,  to  classify  the  diflferent  details  under  the 
proper  heads,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  give  a  plain  and  clear  ac- 
count of  that  interesting  and  important  portion  of  Europe. 
As  to  tiie  physical  geography  of  the  countryi  it  may  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  consider  Germany  according  to  its  com- 
mon or  vulgar  acceptation,  which  is  less  at  variance  than 
any  other,  with  its  ethnographical  limits.    It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Swiss  Alps  are  the  sources  of  many  Ger- 
man rivers,  that  the  low  countries  may  be  considered  the 
alluvial  deposite  of  these  rivers,  and  the  Danish  peninsula, 
the  continuation  of  the  Germanic  plains.    Although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  recur  frequently  to  these  facts,  it  is  equal- 
ly necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  more  common  notions, 
sanctioned  by  political  treaties  and  the  opinions  of  every 
people  in  Europe.    Having  thus  considered  Germany,  de- 
teimiaed  its  mountainops  chains,  the  basins  of  its  rivers, 
and  the  difference  of  its  climate  and  productions,  in  short 
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the  gvneral  ai|d  permanent  characters  of  its  physical  geo*  book 
gnpby,  in  a  manner  irholly  independent  of  political  divi-  ^^^l* 
flionsy  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  different  countries  that  *"""'"""""" 
make  up  its  vast  extent.  It  may  he  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  method*  to  class  the  countries,  that  are  not  far  removed 
from  each  other,  or  at  least  do  not  differ  widely  in  their 
physical  characters  and  productions,  as  it  may  be  thus  more 
convenient  to  enter  into  the  statistical  details,  and  to  com- 
pare or  contrast  them  with  one  another.  In  this  way,  may 
he  successively  descrihed  the^  eastern  German  states,  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  Prossia^  and  situated  on  the  Oder  and 
the  Elbe,  the  secondary  states  watered  by  the  Lower  Elbe 
and  the  Weser*  and  the  western  Prussian  states  firom  the 
Weser  to  the  country  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  may  then  be 
worth  while  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  Prussian 
kingdom,  a  monarchy  incomplete  in  its  limits,  and  still  am-  ^ 
bitious  of  territory.  The  remaining  countries  to  be  describ- 
ed, are  the  secondary  states  of  Saxony,  Hesse  and  others, 
which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the 
Elbe,  and,  secondly,  the  still  l^etter  determined  region  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden.  It 
then  only  remains  for  us  to  give  an  account  of  the  different 
Aastrian  states,  and  to  examine  in  a  political  and  statistical 
point  of  view,  the  heterogeneous  mass^  which  forms  the  Aus- 
trian empire. .  All  the  chorographical  details  may  be  includ- 
ed under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  but  it  would  be  incor- 
rect to  say  nothing  of  the  civil  condition,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual resources  of  a  nation,  that  is  only  prevented  by  want 
of  union,  from  being  predominant  in  Europe.  By  means 
of  these  divisions,  which  are  easily  understood,  may  be  com- 
prised within  a  moderate  space  whatever  is  interesting  or 
worth  knowing  in  the  volumes  of  those  writers,  that  have 
attempted  to  imitate  the  learned  Busching.  The  necessity 
of  repeating  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  same  facts  in  the 
same  language^  may  thus  be  obviated.  It  is  not  that  the 
Oerman  method,  is  to  be  wholly  condemned,  it  is  enough 
that  it  is  ill  adapted  for  the  general  reader,  and  not  always 
followed  by  the  best  writers  in  Germany. 


Mountains. 
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BOOK        All  the  Oerman  moantains  depend  on  tbe  Alpine  or 
cxYi.    Hercynio-Carpathian  range.    We  shall  describe  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  this  work,  tbe  chains  that  extend  from  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  Helvetian  Alps  across  the  Tyrol, 
Carniola,  Carinthia  and  Styria^  or  the  Shetianf  Camian 
and  JVbrtcan  Alps,  together  with  their  branches  in  Swa- 
bia.  Upper  Bavaria  and  the  country  of  Saltzburg.    Their 
position,  the  direction   of  the  different  chains,  and  the 
height  of  the  principal  summits  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  our  notice  concerning  tbe  European  mountains. 
The  south-east  part  of  Germany  is  thus  rendered  one  of 
the  most  mountainous  countries  in  Europe,  and'  the  exten- 
sive plains  at  the  base  of  these  chains,  are  greatly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  great  plain  of  the  Danube, 
or  the  boundary  of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  places  so 
much  confined,  that  the  Alps  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  Hercynio-Carpathian  mountains  in  many  parts  of  Aus- 
tria.    Although  separated  by  the  higher  plains  of  Bavaria, 
the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  near  the  sources  of  the 
Danube,  connect  the  two  ranges,  and  a  junction  is  also 
marked  by  the  falls  of  the  Rhine. 
Hercynio-       The  Hercynio-Carpathian  mountains  are  bounded  on  the 
«3t2M?  ^«s*  ^y  ***«  course  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
on  the  south,  and  the  Dniester  on  the  east.    From  their 
northern  declivities  descend  all  the  rivers,  which  water  the 
plains  of  Poland,  Prussia  and  northern  Germany.    The 
safie  declivities  form  the  greater  part  of  Wetterevia,  Hesse, 
Thuringia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Upper  Silesia,  Upper  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania. 

That  great  terrace  commands  on  the  north,  the  immense 
plains,  which  extending  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
Sound,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine, 
separate  wholly  the  Alps  and  the  other  southern  chains 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Hcrcy- 
nian  and  Carpathian  mountains  rise  above  the  Sarmatian 
and  Teutonic  plains,  but  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
Generai  pared  With  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Alps.  Consid- 
ered  in  this  point  of  view^  they  appear  to   be  the   ap- 
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pendage  of  a  greater  range,  and  to  form  the  northern     BobK 
extremity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  counterpart  of  the  Appe-     oxyi. 
nines.    But  the  great  difference  between  the  Hercynio-  ■ 
Carpathian  chain  and  the  Appenines,  consists  in  the  latter 
being  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic,  while  the  valley  of  the  # 

Danube  is  less  excavated,  and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  by  the  branches  of  the  eastern 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  mountains 
connected  with  the  Alps  on  the  west,  are  united  with  the 
Hercynian  chain,  not  only  by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the 
continuation  of  the  Yosges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bin- 
gen.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  the  calcareous  heights  of 
the  Bannat  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Servia, 
which  join  those  of  Dalmatia,  a  dependence  of  the  Alps. 
There  is  a  more  obvious  difference  between  the  Appenines 
and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  range ;  the  first  are  a  continu- 
OQs  and  regular  chain,  and  the  others,  if  correctly  observ- 
ed, seem  to  form  a  series  of  lofty  plains,  on  which  several 
small  chains  rise,  and  although  their  summits  are  evi- 
dently separated,  all  of  them  are  supported  on  a  common 
base. 

This  table  land  crowned  with  mountains,  inclines  to 
the  north  and  the  north  east.  That  fact  cannot  be  disput- 
ed, it  is  proved  by  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder  and 
the  Elbe;  but  local  irregularities  are  occasioned  by  seve- 
ral chains,  which  rest  on  these  elevated  plains.  Thus  the 
Erze-Gebirge  in  Saxony  terminate  in  rapid  declivities 
towards  Bohemia,  and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
clination. But,  independently  of  some  detached  chains 
which  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  may  be  es- 
tablished from  the  course  of  the  rivers  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinued though  gentle  declivity  towards  the  north. 

To  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  mountainous  and  wooded  Getenker 
regions  formed  by  the  Hercynian  range,  one  must  imagine    ^  "^^' 
himself  placed  on  the  Carpathians  in  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  Hungary.      A  long  ridge,  the   Oesenker-Oebirge 
or  the  low  mountains,  of  which  the  general  elevation  may 
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be  about  four  thousaod  feet,  is  disjoined  from  the  base  of 
the  Carpathians^  separates  the  basin  of  the  Oder  and  Si- 
'  lesia  from  the  basin  of  the  Morawa  or  Moraviaf  and  ex- 
tends to  the  eastern  extremity  of  BohemiSf  where  it  is  di- 
vided, and  forms  an  enclosure  of  mountains  round  that 
country. 

The  Riesen-Oebirge  or  Giants'  Mountains  on  the  north 
cast  of  the  sources  of  the  Elbe,  extend  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west,  and  form  a  number  of  chains  connected 
by  a  common  base.  No  river  descends  from  any  part  of 
this  range,  which  fronts  the  Silesian  and  Lusatian  plains^ 
and  its  highest  summits  are  about  frve  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  £rze-Gebirge  or  metallic  moun- 
tains are  nowhere  higher  than  four  thousand  feet,  the  Elbe 
forms  for  itself  a  narrow  passage,  the  chain  extends  to  the 
sources  of  the  Eyca,  and  rises  above  the  plains  of  Saxony, 
and  the  hills  of  Thuringia.  The  same  heights  are  con- 
nected at  their  western  extremity  with  the  Fichtd-Gebirge 
or  Pine  mountains,  from  which  a  branch  of  them^  the  Bo- 
mer-Wald  or  Bohemian  forest  turns  eastwards,  and  fronts 
Bavaria  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  elevation  of  the 
Bohemian  Wald  is  in  some  places  higher  than  four  thou- 
sand feet*  The  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Mol- 
daw  are  lower  by  two  thousand  feet,  they  extend  in  a 
south-east  direction,  and  join  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  The 
Mittd-QtUrge  or  central  mountains  are  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  Bohemia,  or  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe ;  they 
follow  the  course  of  the  Eyca,  and  their  basaltic  summits 
are  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height 

The  small  chains  beyond  th6  confines  of  Bohemia,  are 
only  connected  by  hills.  Thus,  the  Thwringer-Waidf 
a  continuation  of  the  Fichtel-Gebirge,  separates  partly 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  from  Franconia,  and  the  sum- 
mits are  not  higher  than  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet.  It  is  connected  by  heights  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet,  with  the  group  of  the  HAcen,  situated  be- 
tween Bavarian  Franconia  and  the  electorate  of  Hesse, 
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its  elevation  in  former  tiroes  was  supposed  to  bave  been^    book 
four  thousand  feet,  but  it  is  not  greater  at  present  than  two     Gzvf. 
thousand  eight  hundreds    The  same  summits  are  connected         - 
by  volcanic  hills  with  the  Spessart  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ascbaffenburg,  and  the  ancient  TauniiSf  now  the  Hsehct  of 
which  the  elevation  is  still  lower.    All  these  little  chains 
are  separated  from  each  other  bj  valleys,  and  they  appear 
like  80  many  groups,  that  extend  in  different  directions  from 
a  number  of  central  summits.    The  range  forms  itself  into 
a  sort  of  table  land  or  elevated  plain  at  the  sources  of  the 
Weser ;  and  Mount  Meisner  rises  above  it  to  the  height  of 
two  thousand  feet,  an  elevation  that  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Wester- Wald,  a  rugged  group  near  the  banks  of  the 
Lafan.    The  heights  or  rocky  hills,  which,  under  the  vague  Porta 
name  of  the  Westphalian  mountains,  cover  the  dutchy  of  j^*'*^^*! 
Westphalia,  together  with  part  of  the  country  of  Munster 
and  Faderburn,  and  terminate  near  Minden  at  the  pass  of 
the  Porta  WestphalicOf  are  not  higher  than  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  feet ;  no  point  in  any  part  of  them  appears 
to  be  of  a  greater  elevation. 

A  single  promontory,  of  ^  which  the  highest  summit  id  The  Huts, 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  crowns  the  plains  of 
lower  Germany.  It  is  the  Brocken  or  Blokihergf  the  middle 
point  of  the  Hartz,  that  become  lower  on  every  side  round 
their  common  centre,  and  are  only  connected  on  the  sodth 
with  the  Thuringer  Wald  by  the  broken  hills  of  Eichsfeld. 

Such  is  the  general  position  of  the  Hercynian  mountains, 
btit  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the 
points  of  connexion  between  them  and  the  extremities  of  the 
western  Alps.  A  high  country,  intersected  by  ravines  and 
deep  valleys,  in  which  the  Steiger-Wald  extends  to  the 
west,  joins  the  Fichtel-Berg,  from  whence  the  Maine  takes 
its  source,  with  the  Jib  or  Sauhe-Albt  that  rises  to  the  height  The  Alb. 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  winds  along  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  Danube,  and  unites  with  the  more  extensive  chain 
of  the  Bchwarcir'f^ald  or  Black  Forest    It  is  from  the 
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mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  that  the  Danube  rises ;  their 
elevation  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  thousand  six  hundred 
feet^  they  are  detached  from  the  Alps  of  Zurich,  and  divide 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  tha^of  the  Nec)^ar.  The  low- 
est heights  of  the  Black  Forest  are  separated  from  the  vol- 
canic hills  of  the  Oden-Wald,  and  these  last  are  separated 
by  the  Maine  from  the  Spessart*  The  chain  of  theVosges, 
detached  from  jTuraf  extends  in  a  northern  direction  along 
the  German  territory,  and  receives  the  new  name  of  Don- 
nersberg.  But  a  more  arid  ridge,  the  Hundsriick  or  the 
Back  qf  the  Dqg,  is  disjoined  from  it  on  the  north-west, 
rises  above  the  basin  of  the  Moselle,  confines  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  between  Bingea  and  Coblentz,  and  approaches 
the  heights  of  the  Westerwald  and  Taunus.  The  ridge  of 
the  Ardennes  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  is  strict- 
ly a  part  of  Germany,  for  the  great  dntcby  of  Luxemburg 
forms  a  part  of  the  German  Confederation,  but  from  the 
effect  of  a  general,  though  erroneous  opinion,  it  is  nsuallj 
described  along  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
north  and  north-east  extremities,  which  are  without  doubt 
in  Germany,  form  the  marshy  vidge  of  JSohe-  Veen  and  the 
volcanic  hills  of  EyffeL 

Extensive  plains  are  situated  round  this  mountainous 
region.  The  largest  of  them  ally  is  the  one  which  w^ithout 
any  other  interruption  than  the  course  of  the  rivers,  com- 
prehends Lower  Silesia,  the  ancient  Lusatia,  Brandenborgi 
that  is  wholly  covered  with  sand,  Pomerania  and  Meck- 
lenburg, in  which  some  hills  are  interspersed,  Hanover^ 
where  an  almost  imperceptible  elevation,  overgrown  with 
heatl^  extends  across  Hoi  stein,  and  joins  the  central  and 
waste  lands  of  Jutland,  lastly,  the  lower  part  of  the  an- 
cient circle  of  Westphalia,  there  the  pl^in  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  heath  or  moss,  an  appearance  that  is 
exhibited  in  different  places  through  its  whole  extent 
The  large  northern  plain  of  Germany  may  be  supposed  to 
form  a  gulf  between  the  Hartz,  the  Erze-Gebirge  and 
Thuringian  mountains.    The  Saxon  plain^  of  which  Leip- 
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sic  is  the  centre,  is  distinguished  from  |hb  rest  bj  a  higher  book 
eleratioo  and  a  more  fraitful  soil.  The  centre  of  German  j  €Xti. 
is  almost  covered  with  mountains,  but  little  space  is  left  '" 

for  the  plains,  unless  we  consider  as  such,  the  level  and 
contigaous  Iieights,  by  which  the  rivers  are  separate.  Thus, 
die  narrow  valleys  of  the  Kocher  and  the  Jaxt  are  overtop- 
ped by  a  lofty  ridge,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large 
valley  of  the  Neckar  is  constantly  varied  by  detached  hills. 
That  part  of  the  country  is  diversified  by  picturesque  scene- 
ry. It  abounds  in  verdant  and  well  wooded  valleys,  watered 
by  clear  streams.  But  the  character  of  the  valleys  in  the 
centre  of  Bohemia,  and  in  Upper  Swabia,  is  perhaps  sttU 
more  imposing.  The  banks  of  the  Maine,  the  Fold*  and 
the  MoseIIe>  are  remarkable  for  their  taried  scenery,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  unites  the  grandeur  of  a  fine  land- 
scape With  tte  appearance  of  a  highly  fruitful  country. 
The  large  and  high  jH^in  of  Bavaria,' watered  by  the  Dan- 
abe,  extends  to  a  great  distance;  the  land  is  cold,  but  fruit- 
fol,  it  is  in  some  places  covered  with  marshes,  and  in  others 
with  foists  of  fir  trees.  But  in  the  Austrian  territory,  the 
plains  are  confined'  by  branches  of  .the  Alps ;  the  traveller 
wanders  near  precipices,  crosses  defiles,  or  descends  into 
valleys  as  rich  and  as  varied  as  those  ih  fiwisserland. 

The  rivers  in  Grermatiy  may  be  now  considered.  The  RiT«n,  tfie 
Danube  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  ^^°"^* 
Hungary  and  Wallachitt,  but  it  was  only  the  central  and 
lower  part  of  its  course,  for  the  higher  part  of  it  is  situated 
in  Germany.  That  great  river  rises  on  the  heights  of  the 
Black  Forest,  from  three  sources ;  tlie  Brig-Ach  and  the 
^gtf  which  are  both  more  considerable  tlian  -the  third  oip 
the  IkmaUf  a  feeble  stream  that  is  enclosed  in  a  stone  basin, 
and  formed  into  a  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  casfle  of 
Donan-Escbingen*.  It  is  therefore  the  two  first  that  may 
be  considered  the  source  ct  the  Danube.  The  infant  river, 
ikwing  rapidly  but  without  any  cascade,  receives  the  HUr 
above  the  town  of  Ulm,  and  by  its  junction  is  rendered 
navigable.    Its  depth  is  now  about  eight  feet,  and  it  in- 

voi.  vix.  6 
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creases  gradually  to  forty-two.  The  Luh  and  Imir  descend 
from  the  base  of  the  Tyrolian  Alps,  and  traverse  Bavaria  $ 
'  one  of  them  passes  through  Augsborg,  the  other  waters 
Munich^  and  their  swollen  streams  flow  into  the  Danube. 
Enlarged  by  these  accessions,  it  winds  to  the  north  near 
Regensburg  or  Ratisbonne^  approaches  Austria,  and  ia 
united  with  the  Inn.  The  long  course  of  the  Inn,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  tiie  Danube,  its  noble  origin  from  a  lake 
in  the  midst  of  alps  and  glaciers,  and  its  clear  blue  wa- 
ter, so  different  from  the  troubled  streams  of  the  Danube, 
are  perhaps  the  only  reasons,  which  have  of  late  induced 
some  German  geographers  to  consider  it  the  principal  river ; 
iu  the  rest  of  Europe  the  Danube  maintains  ito  ancient 
empire.  The  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  ter- 
minates at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn.  That  part  of  its 
course  from  Passau  to  Vienna  may  be  divided  into  a  dis- 
tinct region ;  the  river  passing  between  mountains,  has  in 
many  places  no  other  valley  than  its  bed,  and  even  that  is 
confined  by  rocks,  by  which  its  waters  ara  agitated  and 
broken.  The  rocky  island  of  Warth,  opposite  Ch*ein,  di* 
vides  its  course  into  two  branches,  the  Bauigangt  which  is 
not  navigable,  and  the  Strudel,  which  may  be  crossed  witli- 
out  danger,  since  its  rocky  channel  was  excavated  by 
miners.  At  no  great  distance  Jbelow  that  part  of  its  course, 
its  waters  are  impelled  against  rocks,  and  precipitated  on 
one  side  into  the  gulf  of  the  Luegt  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  Wirbel,  a  dangerous  and  rapid  eddy.  As  it  approaches 
Vienna,  its  streamsHire  diSused  over  a  broader  surface,  it 
encloses  several  islands,  and  its  course  becomes  gradually 
slower.  The  Em  is  the  largest  river,  which  it  receives 
from  the  south ;  but  even  that  feeder  is  inferior  to  the 
Marawa  or  March,  which  conveys  to  it  at  the  confines  of 
Hungary  all  the  streams  of  Moldavia. 

The  Rhine  may  be  more  correctly  called  a  German 
riv^r  than  the  Danube,  although  the  source  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  are  not  situated  in  Germany.  That  fine 
river  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Ori- 
sons, a  country  in  which  all  the  streams  ara  denominated 
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Cmtnti  or  Bhaneih  a  word  Uiat  appears  to  Ve  of  Cdtie  book 
or  tBdent  Germanic  origin.  It  is  tlios  difficnit  and  vain  oxri. 
to  determine  whetlier  the  Fare  Bhinet  {Vorder-Rhdn),  is  "— — 
formed  by  several  springs  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Nixena- 
dan  near  the  base  of  Mount  Crispalt^  a  branch  of  Saint 
Gothirdy  or  the  Mnd  RhinCf  CMnter-BheinJ  issuing  nujes- 
tically  below  a  Tault  of  ice,  attached  to  the  great  glacier  of  Hypothmii 
RkeiDWald,  ought  to  be  considered  the  prineipal  branch,  ttt^andint 
Bat  at  all  erents  the  central  Bhein  is  only  an  insignificant  courM. 
braochy  of  which  the  distinctive  name  is  the  Froia;  al- 
tboagh  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mo- 
del, call  it  by  the  generic  term,  Rhein.  Descending  from 
these  snowy  heights,  which  are  more  than  6000  feet  above 
tiie  ocean,  the  Rhine  leaves  the  country  of  the  GrisonSf  and 
throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Boden  or  Constance,  at  the 
kTel  of  1250  feet  M.  Hoffman,  a  distinguished  German 
geographer,  supposes  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  once 
tery  dilferent ;  that  as  soon  as  it  passed  the  territory  of  the 
Grisons  it  flowed  down  the  mountains  of  Sargans,  entered 
tiie  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  from  thence  into  that  of  Zurich, 
tnd,  following  the  present  channel  of  the  Limath,  united 
witii  tlie  Aar  opposite  the  small  town  of  JBein.*  That  hy- 
jnthesis,  founded  on  some  local  observations,  is  indeed  wor-  ^^"^^ 
thy  of  attention,  but  it  requires  to  be  corroborated  by  addi- 
tional facts  before  it  can  be  admitted.  Following  its  pre- 
rat  course,  the  Rhine,  after  leaving  the  lakes  of  Constance 
nd  Zell,  arrives  at  a  lower  brancli  of  the  Alps,  a  little 
below  Schaflliousen ;  it  crosses  them,  and  forms  the  cele- 
br&ted  fkll  near  Lauffbn,  which  has  been  often  admired, 
ihboagh  its  elevation  is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  eleva- 
tion inferior  to  that  of  tlie  secondary  falls  in  Scandinavia. 
Alter  its  fall  at  LauSbn,  it  is  about  1 173  feet  above  the  level 
^  the  sea,  but  when  it  reaches  Basle,  it  is  not  more  than 
765.  That  part  of  its  course,  which  is  very  rapid,  is  broken 
bj  a  (all  near  Laufenburg,  and  the  dangerous  eddy  of  Rhein- 
fdden.    The  Rhine  unites  there  with  the  Aar,  a  river  al-  The  Aar. 

*  Hofman'f  Gtrman  Skatches. 
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BOOK    most  equal  to  it  in  sike,  and  one,  which,  after  being  enlarge 
oxTi.    ^  ^j  ^^  streams  and  lakes  pf  Swisserland,  brings  a  great- 


er body  of  water  to  the  Rhine  than  that  which  it  receires 
from  the  lake  of  Constance*    After  it  passes  Basle,  the 
Bhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters  the  rich  aiid  beautiful 
Yalley,  in  which  are  situated  Alsace,  part  of  the  territory  of 
Baden,  the  ancient  Palatinate  and  Mayence.    Its  course 
onwards  to  Kehl  is  very  impetuous ;  but  flowing  afterwards 
in  a  broad  channel,  studded  with  agreeable  and  M'ell  wooded 
islands,  it  assumes  a  very  different  character,  its  banks  have 
been  in  several  places  gradually  undermined,  and  its  waters 
'     are  covered  with  boats.    The  breadth  of  the  river  at  May- 
ence is  about  700  yards ;  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it 
waters  aromantiq,  thougli  fertile  country;  and  a  line  of 
hills  covered  with  vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance 
Keekar,      from  its  banks.    It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  cotirse  the 
Miine.       ]pfeckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Lower  Swabia, 
and  the  Maine,  which  in  its  numerous  windings  collects  the 
streams  of  the  ancient  Franconia.    The  Rhine  is  confined 
by  mountains  from  Bingen  to  the  country  above  Coblentz ; 
small  islands  and  headlands  are  formed  by  the  rocks,  and 
according  to  a  supposition,  which  is  by  no  means  confirm- 
ed, its  course  was  in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract 
between  these  two  towns.     In  its    picturesque   passage 
through  that  high  country,  at  the  base  of  many  old  castles, 
suspended  on  rugged  rocks,  the  Rhine   receives   among 
other  feeders,  the  Lahn,  that  is  concealed  under  mountains, 
MomUo.     and  the  Moselle,  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incumbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of  its  mean- 
dering course,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
conducted  through  vineyards  and  fertile  meadows.   The  con- 
fluence of  these  two  rivers  may  be  considered  the  boun- 
dary of  the  romantic  course  of  the  Rhine.    It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receives  among  other  feed- 
The  RiAr    ors,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe.    Having  reached  Holland, 
llppe!*      its  three  artificial  branches,  the  ^aa^  the  Leek  and  the 
Deiu  of     ^Mfl,  form  the  great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  weal- 
th»  Riike.  thiest  towns  in  that  industrious  country.    But  its  waters 
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are  dirided  into  muneroas  canalsy  its  ancient  channel  is  left     book 
irjf  and  a  small  brooky  all  that  remains  of  the  majestic    •cxri. 
riTer^  passes  into  the  sea.    According  to  every  principle  '^-— -* 
of  physical  geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Tssel,  if  not 
the  Waaly  must  be  considered  the  present  mouths  pf  the 
Bhine.    The  Mense  has  obtained  at  Rotterdam  and  Dor- 
drecht, a  distinction  which  it  does  not  deserve ;  it  is  enough 
that  it  imindates  the  Biesbosch,  it' has  no  claim  to  any  other 
embouchure  than  that  at  Moerdyck.    But  it  is  with  rivers 
as  with  men,  and  both  are  occasionally  raised  into  notice  by 
chaace  or  fortune,  and  the  influence  of  incorrect  opinions. 
The  Delta  of  the  Rhine  has  undergone  so  many  natural 
as  well  as  artificial  revolutions,  so  many  slow  and  imper- 
Gamble  changes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  its  an- 
cieBC  embouchures* 

The  Ems  sinks  into  insignificance  after  the  Rhine;  it  is  Tba  Enf. 
however  no  tributary  river,  it  has  its  particular  basin ;  its 
embouchure  is  large  and  imposing,  and  it  forms  by  its  in* 
uadations  the  gulf  of  DoUart    A  more  important  river  is  TheWeier. 
fi)rmed  in  the  mountains  of  central  Germany  by  the  Werra 
and  the  FuldOf  two  currents  nearly  of  equal  size,  and  which 
are  called  the  Weser  after  their  union.*    The  Weser  re* 
ceires  the  AUer,  which  is  enlarged  by  the  Leinc,  becomes  tim  Alter. 
very  broad  near  its  mouth,  and  flows  into  the  North  Sea. 
From  the  shallowness  of  its  bed,  it  is  not  navigable  for 
large  vessels  below  the  town  of  Bremen,  and  in  some  places 
its  waters  are  subject  to  temporary  stagnations. 

The  Elbe,  which  is  larger  than  the  Weser,  rises  in  the  Tbe  Eibt. 
lieieii  C^Mrgef  or  Giants'  Mountains,  and  is  known  at 
its  source  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  the  Labht.    Its  prin- 
cipal sources  are  the  White  Fountain,  at  the  base  of  tbe 
Mbca-JEhjipf,  and  the  eleven  fountains  of  the  Elbe  in  the  , 

Navarian  Meadow.  The  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Elbe 
alter  its  junction  with  these  streams,  and  it  is  precipitated 
by  a  cataract  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  tbe  valley 

•  Butching  lupposei  that  the  Werra  it  the  principal  branch,  and  considert 
iu  name  a  nuMlification  of  that  of  the  Vi^eier. 
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BOOK    ofEIb-Gnuid.     It  reoeifea  from  the  Moth  of  Boiomia 
9TW%  .^eMMawa  or  JMda  or  the  Bobeaiati  Ortteo,  whicb  u 
"""""""^  it  is  deeper  and  broader  than  the  ElbOf  ooghtf  perbapa  to 
1^^^^'   ba  considered  the  principal  river.    It  then  issues  from  the 
circular  basin  of  Bohemia,  through  a  very  narrow  opening 
across  steep  calcareous  mountains,  an  opening  that  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  natural  reTolution,  and  to  have 
afforded  a  passage  for  the  water,  with  which  the  lower  part 
The  Saait  of  Bohemia  has  at  one  time  been  covered.    Descending 
uiwtL       ^^^^  ^^  plains  of  Saxony,  the  principal  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Elbe,  are  the  SaaU  and  the  Mnlda;  it  is  increas- 
ed by  the  Havel  from  the  sands  of  Brandenburg,  but  it 
might  be  more  correct  to  consider  the  Havel,  a  lake,  or  ra- 
ther a  series  of  lakes,  that  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Spree. 
The  Elbe  seems  first  to  direct  its  course  towards  the  Baltic 
sea,  but  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  after  having  passed  the 
bills  of  Luzembui^,  it  divides  Itself  into  several  branches, 
which  encompass  the  low  and  fruitful  islands  on  the  sooth 
of  Hamburg.    Vessels  arrive  at  tlie  port  of  that  town, 
where  the  Elbe  becomes  suddenly  very  broad,  and  re- 
sembles an  arm  of  a  sea,  rather  than  a  river.    The  eflfect 
of  the  tides  is  obvious  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  Ger- 
man miles,  and  at  the  time  of  the  flux,  the  course  of  the 
river  towards  the  sea  is  wholly  obstructed.      The  Elbe 
mixes  its  water  with  the  sea  below  Brunsbnttel,  but  its 
embouchure  is  placed  lower  down  by  the  mariners  and 
.  traders,  that  resort  to  Hamburg;  according  to  them,  its 
month  is  situated  opposite  the  harbour  of  Coxhaven. 
Tht  Oder.       The  Oder,  which  in  the  German  dialect  of  Pomerania 
is  called  the  Jideff  and  of  which  the  ancient  Wend»>81avo- 
nic  name  is  the  Wiadro,  a  word  that  signifies  a  piteheTf 
takes  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  ia  the  an- 
cient circle  of  Olmutz }  bUt  the  Elsa,  which  rises  from  the 
base  of  the  Carpathians,  is  in  reality  the  principal  source. 
The  Oder  traverses  the  whole  of  Silesia,  inundates,  under* 
mines  and  changes  almost  every  where  its  low  and  sandy 
banks;  its  channel  is  in  many  places  obstructed  by  the 
large  oak  trees,  that  it  overturns  in  its  passage  through 
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the  fonssts  of  Upper  Silesia.    The  same  appearance  of  con*     book 
fsflion  and  disorder,  is  observable  throughout  the  course  of    oxvx» 
the  Oder;  ill  embanked  by  the  sands  of  Brandenburg  and  — ~-^-" 
Poaerania,  it  forms  in  many  places  large  fens  and  turbid 
hke&    The  Wartha,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  same  de-  Wutha« 
scription  issues  from  Poland,  and  at  its  junction  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  principal  river.    The  Oder  divides  itself  af« 
terwttds  into  different  streams,  and  flows  round  marshy 
islands.    The  eastern  branch,  between  Gartz  and  Stettin, 
or  the  Great  Btglii%f  as  it  is  called,  is  best  adapted  for  na- 
vigation; the  other  retains  the  name  of  the  Oder,  and  both 
&il  into  the  lake  of  Damansch.    The  Papen  JFoiser  or  Embou- 
outlet  of  that  lake  communicates  with  the  Frisch-Haf  or  the  Oder. 
treA  water  sea.    According  to  local  usage,  the  fresh  wa« 
ter  sea  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  great  and  the 
little  Haf.    That  immense  lake  is  wholly  fed  by  streams 
sad  rivers,  no  salt  water  ever  flows  into  it.    It  passes  into 
the  Baltic  by  three  outlets  or  rivers,  the  Peene  on  the  west^ 
the  Btoine  on  the  centre,  and  the  JHvmou  on  the  east;  of 
these  the  Divenou  is  the  smallest,  and  the  Peene  the  larg- 
est   They  are  indeed  the  only  embouchures  of  the  Oder, 
their  banks  have  undergone  considerable   changes,  and 
more  than  one  ancient  city  built  on  an  insecure  foundation^ 
is  now  bnried  under  their  streams. 

Such  are  the  principal  rivers  in  Germany.  We  ought  LaktB. 
nsxt  to  mention  the  remarkable  lakes,  but  there  are  not 
iBsny  that  merit  that  distinction.  The  lake  of  Boden  or 
Constance  between  Swabia  and  Swisserland,  the  lake  of 
Chiem  in  Bavaria,  that  of  Atter  in  Upper  Austria,  of  Cir- 
hists  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Carniola,  those  of 
Dsnmer  and  Steinhuder  in  Hanover,  of  Waren  or  Muritz 
in  Meklenburgh,  and  the  series  of  lakes  formed  by  the 
Ha?el  in  Brandenburg,  are  all  of  them  modified  by  local 
circnmstances,  so  that  the  description  of  them  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  particular  countries  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  climate  of  Germany  is  greatly  modified  by  the  ele-  cumatt. 
n&na  and  declivities  of  the  country,  but  independently  of 
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BOOK     that  caose,  it  does  not  admit  from  its  extent  in  ktitude 
oxvi.    Qf  ^^y  vague  or  general  definition.    It  may  be  dirided, 
however,  into  three  great  zones,  and  these  two  are  suscep- 
tible of  other  subdivisions.    The  first  is  that  of  the  north- 
ern plains,  of  which  the  temperature  is  not  cold,  but  ho- 
roid  and  variable;  they  are  exposed  to  every  wind,  while 
fogs  and  tempests  are  conveyed  to  this  region  from  two 
seas.    The  north-west  plain  is  subject,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  North  Sea,  to  frequent  rains  and  desolating  hurricanes. 
The  influence  of  the  Baltic  on  the  north-east  plain  is  less 
powerful,  the  climate,  though  colder,  is  not  so  humid  and 
Second  ge*  variable.    The  second  general  zone  comprehends  all  the 
xone.  ^^Q^p^j  pj^p^  ^f  Germany;   Moravia,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia,  Hesse  and  the  country  on  the  Rhine. 
The  mountains  in  that  extensive  region  form  a  barrier 
against  the  efiects  of  the  maritime  climate.    The  sky  is 
not  obscured  by  mists,  and  the  regular  order  of  the  sea- 
sons is  not  interrupted  by  winds  and  tempests.    The  ele- 
vation of  the  soil  renders  the  climate  colder  than  in  other 
countries  on  the  same  latitude  nearer  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  zone,  the  most  agreeable  of  any  in  Germany,  extends 
from  the  forty-eighth  to  the  fifty-first  parallel.    It  may  be 
subdivided  into  three  regions;  the  first  is  Hesse  and  Sax- 
ony, where  the  grape  yields  only  an  acid  and  imperfect 
wine,  but  the  peach  and  the  apricot  flourish ;  the  second 
includes  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  part  of  Franconia;  where, 
from  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  snow  is  of  longer  con- 
tinuance, but  the  effect  of  the  summer's  heat  is  more  sudden 
and  powerful,  so  that  abundant  and  early  harvests  depend 
in  a  great  degree  on  favourable  exposures ;  lastly,  the  terri- 
tory on  the  Maine^  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  there  the  grape 
is  of  a  better  quality ;  woods  of  chestnut  and  almond  trees 
grow  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  summers  are 
warmer  and  less  variable  than  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
France.    The  climate  of  the  last  region,  in  which  the 
central  towns  are  Mayence,  Heidelberg  and  Wurtzburg, 
is  finer  than  any  other  in  Germany,  and  the  most  salubri- 
ous and  agreeable  of  any  in  Europe.    The  third  general 
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zone  is  that  of  the  Alps.     The  lofty  heights  and  rapid    book 
decliTities  connect  very  diflTerent  climates ;  thas  the  culture     oxti. 
of  the  vine  ceases  in  Bavaria  and  Upper  Austria,  and  ap-  — — — 
pears  anew  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vi- 
enna.   The  eternal  glaciers  of  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg 
are  contiguous  to  the  valleys  of  Styria  and  Carniola,  co- 
Tered  with  fields  of  maize  or  vineyards,  and  almost  bor- 
dering on  the  olives  of  Trieste,  and  the  lemon  trees  of 
Hiva.    The  limits  of  these  i-egions,  in  as  much  as  they  are 
narked  by  distinct  climates,  shall  be  more  accurately  de- 
fined in  our  accounf  of  the  different  parts  of  Germany. 

The  great  abundance  of  mineral  springs,  both  hot,  cold,  Mineral 
bitter  and  acid,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Crerman  ter- 
ritory.   The  thermal  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Py^ont,    ^/ , 
Carlsbad,  'Qplitz,  Baden  on  the  Rhine,  Bruckenaa  and  ih^/ 
Wiesbaden,  attract  every  year  many  wealthy  visitors.  Those 
of  Ischil,  Baden  near  Vienna,  and  many  more,  though  less 
resorted  to,  are  nowise  inferior.    The  acidulated  springs  of       y 
Seters,  Driburg  and  Rohitsch,  the  bitter  waters  of  Seids-     /L 
chutz,  Seidlitz  and  other  places,  are  suflBcient  proofs  that 
the  German  soil  abounds  with  veins  or  deposites  of  the  most 
Taried  minerals.    But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Ger- 
many is  ill  provided  with  good  and  wholesome  water  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  \  the  country  is  in  general  well 
supplied  with  that  article  of  primary  necessity,  and  the  on- 
ly exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  some  marshy  districts 
of  Westphalia,  and  in  some  of  the  cold  valleys  in  Saltz- 
burg. 

We  may  now  mention  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
the  three  natural  kingdoms,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
mineral. 

Some  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  some  traces  of  gold  in  Mineraii. 
arsenic  ore,  and  of  silver  in  lead  mines,  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  Silesia  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  metallic  productions,  however,  are  not  abundant, 
or  of  much  value,  but  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  are 
observed  quarries  of  marble,  mines  of  coal,  and  several  pre- 
cious stones,  among  others,  a  sort  of  emerald,  the  Silesian 
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BOOK  chrysoprasas.  The  chain,  that  separates  the  hasin  of  Bo- 
hemia from  the  plains  of  Saxony,  may  be  called  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  metallic  region,  for  it  contains  indeed  the 


andl^ax-    nchost  deposite  of  native  silver  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one, 

OQJ*  which  has  not  hitherto  been  apparently  diminished.     It  is 

certain  that  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  number  of  Saxon  crowns,  not  less  than  twenty-two 
millions,  (L.d,570,500)  were  coined  at  Freyberg.  The 
same  mountains  are  not  so  rich  in  tin,  copper  and  iron,  but 
of  these  metals,  tin  is  the  most  common,  and  the  mines  on 
the  side  of  Bohemia  are  not  perhaps  Inferior  to  those  of 
ComwalK  The  Bohemian  silver  mines,  which  were  at  one 
time  worked  with  profit,  are  now  neglected  or  exhausted. 
The  gold  washings  which,  if  ancient  writers  have  not  ex- 
aggerated, were  formerly  very  productive,  are  now  of  se- 
condary importance  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  But  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these  two  countries  contain  every  possible 
variety  of  metals  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  and  in 
•both  are  also  found  the  most  useful  varieties  of  granite, 
marble  and  porphyry,  as  well  as  crystals  and  precious 
stones,  less  perfect  it  is  true  than  those  of  the  east,  but 
among  which,  the  Saxon  topaz  and  Bohemian  garnet  are 

Thuriogia.  Still  considered  valuable.  There  are  fewer  minerals  in  the 
hills  of  Thuringia  and  Eichfeld,  but  an  elevated  country 
between  the  base  of  these  mountains,  and  that  of  the  Hartz, 
covers  an  immense  layer  of  copper,  and  near  the  middle 
part  of  this  lofty  district,  is  situated  the  town  of  Mansfeld. 
The  depth  of  the  bed  below  the  ground  varies  from  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  it  contains 
also  petrifactions  and  very  curious  fossil  remains.  A  sliort 
.way  to  the  east,  and  even  under  the  channel  of  the  Saal,  a 
subterranean  stream  of  salt  water  extends  probably  from 
the  base  of  the  Erz-Gebirge  mountains  to  the  salt  latLe 
of  Eisleben,  and  the  celebrated  salt  springs  of  Halle.  The 
extensive  deposite  of  copper  appears  to  terminate  near  the 

TheHartz.  base  of  the  Hartz  range.  But  the  miners  in  the  Hartz 
mountains  work  silver,  lead,  copper  and  iron ;  their  pro- 
duce, however,  is  every  year  diminishing,  and  it  is  never 
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equal  to  that  of  the  metallic  chain.    Iron  is  the  only  metal     ^^^ 
generally  worked  and  diffused  in  the  heights  between  .the     ^^^^ 
Weser,  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine.    It  is  most  abundant  in  ^^^^_ 
the  mountains  of  Westerw^ld,  of  which  the  greater  number  waid. 
are  sitoated  in  the  dutchy  of  Nassaut  but  it  is  also  very 
common  in  the  ancient  dutchies  of  Westphalia  and  Berg^ 
from  the  latter  of  which^  the  workshops  and  armouries  of 
Solingen»  are  supplied  witli  steel,  that  is  only  inferior  to  that 
of  Styria,  and  if  it  be  excepted,  better  than  any  other  in 
Grermany.    The  working  of  coals  and  salt  mines  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country  is  still  more  lucrative,  and  the  same  ob- 
servation is  applicable  to  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
rest  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  continuation  of  the  Ardennes  and 
the  Yosges,  where  no  mineral  production  is  more  valuable 
than  the  coal,  and  it  appears,  in  the  branches  of  the  Arden- 
nes at  least,  to  be  connected  with  other  strata  in  the  low 
countries.    The  porous  basalt  and  volcanic  ashes  of  An- 
demacfa,  which  are  used  in   making  the  cement  that  is 
called  Trass  by  the  inhabitants,  may  recall  the  numerous 
volcanic  formations  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Rhine.    The 
mines  in  the  Black  Forest  yield  silver,  copper  and  iron,  in 
small  quantities.    The  two  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  Tyrol,  Ac. 
eastern  branches  of  the  Alps,  that  extend  across  the  Bava- 
rian and  Austrian  territories,  are  the  long  series  of  salt 
springs,  that  follow  the  base  of  the  northern  Alpine  chain 
in  the  direction  of  Reichenhall  in  Bavaria,  and  Hallein  in 
Saltzburg,  to  Ischl  and  Clusser  above  the  Ens  in  Austria ;  Styna. 
the  other  is  that  rich  deposite  of  the  best  iron  in  Europe, 
Bitnated  in  Styria,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Noric  Alps.    Be- 
sides these,  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  great  lead  mines  of 
Cariuthia,  those  of  quick  silver  near  Idria,  which,  after  the 
mines  of  Almaden,  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  our 
continent.    What  appears  to  us  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  mineralogical  geography  of  Ciermany,  has  now  been 
stated ;  a  number  of  other  minerals,  which,  however  curi- 
ous and  interesting  to  the  geologist,  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, shall  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  situated. 
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The  forest  trees  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  vegetable 
productions  of  Germany,  for  they  not  only  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  timber  for  their  ships,  houses,  manufactories 
and  mines,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  every  year  ex- 
ported into  different  countries.  The  oak  abounds  in  the 
central  region,  and  plantations  of  them  are  seen  almost  on 
every  hill.  The  other  trees  are  the  beech,  the  ash,  the 
mountain  ash,  the  poplar,  the  pine  and  the  fir;  in  shel- 
tered spots,  the  walnut,  chestnut,  almond  and  peach  trees 
display  in  the  spring  their  rich  and  varied  blossoms.  This 
description  is  applicable  to  the  central  zone  of  Grermany ; 
the  coniferous  trees,  and  principally  the  pines,  which  in 
that  region  are  confined  to  the  heights  and  some  arid  dis- 
tricts, become  more  common  in  the  sandy  plains  watered  by 
the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  But  these  trees  are.  only  of  an 
ordinary  quality,  and  it  is  vain  to  look  in  northern  Grer- 
many for  the  hard  pine  and  the  lofty  fir,  with  which  the 
fleets  of  Scandinavia  are  furnished.  The  forests  of  pine 
and  fir  trees  follow  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  extend  ge- 
nerally from  north-west  to  south-east;  other  trees,  suck  as 
change  their  leaves,  are  seldom  seen  anlongst  them*  To 
these  monotonous  and  sombre  forests  succeed  wastes  cover- 
ed with  heath,  a  plant  equally  social,  and  which  exhibits  in 
miniature  the  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  forests.  Ex- 
tensive meadows  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  or 
alluvial  deposites  near  the  sea  coast,  make  up  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  northern  plains  of  Grermany.  Tlie  fine  hills 
of  eastern  Holstein,  of  maritime  Mecklenburg  and  the  island 
of  Rugen,  must  not  be  confounded  with  these  plains,  for 
their  vegetation  is  different,  and  the  oak  reappears  on  a 
more  fruitful  soil.  That  narrow  frontier  ought  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  islands  and  Dano-Cimbrian  peninsulas. 

The  south  of  Germany,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Alps,  exhibits  probably  two  scales  of  vegetation,  that  of 
the  northern  declivity  from  tlie  Tyrolese  Alps  to  the  Da- 
nube, and  that  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Austria,  Styria 
and  Carniola,  not  to  mention  the  southern  frontier.    As 
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to  the  first  of  these  divisions^  the  beech  and  the  maple  ap^  book 
pear  to  grow  at  the  height  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  ^^'^^ 
feety  and  perhaps  the  Pinus  umbra  at  a  still  greater  eleva- 
tioo.*  But  that  region  of  coniferous  trees  does  not  ter- 
minate below  the  height  of  four  thousand  feet,  to  give  place 
to  a  rpgion  of  beech  trees,  as  it  does  in  northern  Swisser- 
lind,  according  to  the  admission  of  M.  Wahlenberg  him- 
self At  an  elevation  so  low  as  two  thousand  feet,  the  hills 
in  Bavaria  are  covered  with  the  juniper  and  the  red  pine ; 
whilst  the  oak  and  the  beech  in  the  neighbourhood,  though 
of  ordinary  size,  are  by  no  means  rare*  The  birch  is,  after 
the  pine  and  the  fir,  the  most  common  tree  on  the  declivi- 
ties. The  country  between  the  Lech,  the  Iller  and  the 
Upper  Danube,  corresponds  better  with  the  classification 
of  M.  Wahlenberg,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  apparent 
anomalies  may  be  explained  by  the  action  of  the  prevalent 
winds,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  vegetable  zone  of 
Anstria,  or  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Alps,  exhibits  a 
more  rapid  succession  from  the  region  of  eternal  snow  on 
the  Glockner,  from  the  heights  adorned  with  the  Alpine 
carnation^  the  valisiana  ceUtcOf  the  rododendroUf  the  sotda- 
^Ma  and  the  arttia,  to  the  vineyards  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hangary,  and  the  olive  woods  of  Istria.  The  precise  li- 
mits of  the  different  vegetations  have  not  been  indicated  by 
botanists ;  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases  at  the  height  of 
two  thousand  feet,  that  of  wheat  at  four  thousand,  and  the 
conntry  at  a  greater  elevation,  is  mostly  covered  with  pas- 
torage  and  coniferous  trees.f 

The  flora  of  central  and  southern  Germany  abounds  Fiowen. 
chiefly  in  umbelliferous  and  cruciform  plaiits,  but  the  pri- 
wdacea  and  phyteumes  are  most  common  in  the  Alpine 
districts.  Bulbous  plants  succeed  best  in  the  warm  val- 
leys of  Austria,  and  heath,  vacdnium  and  juniper  in  the 
northern  plains.    The  humid  meadows  on  the  mean  heights 

*  Compare   Wahlenberg,  Tentamen  de  Yegetatione   HeWetiaCy  sect.  34 ; 
Kasthofer,  Bemerkungen,  and  Scbow^f  Geography  of  Plants, 
t  Schoir. 
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are  enamelled  with  linemones,  hjacintbsy  violets  and  lilies. 
Gxri.     If  he  low  woods  and  hedges  in  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 

"""""'"^  trjf  are  formed  by  the  elder^  the  mahaleb  plum  tree^  the 
fruit'pendant  rose»  the  medlar,  the  cornel  and  the  eglan- 
tine. The  plants  in  central  Germany  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country ;  the  verdure  of  spring  continues  for  a  long 
time,  and  many  Alpine  shruhs  and  flowers  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers  from  their  source.  Thus,  the  cytisus- 
labarnam  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

Grain.  Grain  of  almost  every  kind  is  cultivated  in  Germany  ; 

wheat  and  barley  are  most  common  in  the  south,  and  the 
Bavarian  winter  wheat  is  preferred  to  every  other.  Smelt 
is  generally  cultivated  in  Baden  and  Wurtemburg*  on  tlie 
Rhine  and  the  Maine ;  maize  appears  in  great  profusion  in 
Styria,  Moravia  and  tlie  Tyrol)  buckwheat  abounds  in 
the  sandy  plains  on  the  north,  and  manna  or  fesiuca  Jlui- 
tans  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder.  Germany, 
taken  in  its  whole  extent,  produces  certainly  a  greater 
quantity  of  grain  than  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  surplus  produce  is  exported  to 
Swisserland,  Holland,  Sweden  and  some  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  France.  If  there  ever  be  again  a  scarcity 
of  grain,  the  increasing  culture  of  the  potato,  which  has  be- 
come very  general  in  the  north,  might  of  itself  be  suflSlcient 
to  prevent  tiie  recurrence  of  such  famines  as  have  happened 
more  than  once  in  Saxony  and  Upper  Austria. 

Vegeta-  Pe^  Countries  are  better  provided  with  alimentary  ve- 

^''''  getables  than  Germany,  and  many  of  them  are  of    ex- 

cellent quality.  The  cabbage,  for  example,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  most  countries  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
sauer-kraut,*  surpasses  any  that  grows  in  Belgium ;  and 
the  Germans  say  as  much  of  diflTerent  sorts  of  turnips,  car- 
rots, peas  and  beans.  It  cannot  indeed  be  disputed  that 
the  culture  of  these  vegetables,  so  well  adapted  to  the  pa- 

*  Saxuff  acid  or  sour,  and  kraut,  cabbage,  hence  the  French  corruption  cAov- 
croutf. 
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tient  character  of  the  Germans^  has  been  carried  to  a  great  book 
degree  of  perfection.  Gardening  is  much  modified  by  oxti. 
climatey  and  although  the  rich  inhabitant  of  Holstein  can-  ^ 

not  boast  of  his  gardens,  it  is  certain  that  the  people  in  ^^'^®°>°s- 
otlier  coontriesy  less  favoured  by  nature,  derive  their  sub* 
flistence  from  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  culinary  plants. 
The  health  of  the  Grermans  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
titeir  great  consumption  of  vegetables. 

The  hop  is  a  very  useful  plant,  and  one  that  is  well  cnU  Useful 
tivated  in  Germany ;  it  finds  indeed  in  that  country  its  soil  p^^°^' 
and  climate.  The  abundant  harvests,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brunswick,  in  Bohemia  and  Bavarian 
Franconia,  supply  the  numerous  breweries,  which,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  of  English  ale  and  porter,  maintain  their 
ancient  renown.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  although  clouds 
of  smoke  rise  at  every  jovial  meeting,  is  not  much  improv- 
ed ;  and  the  Grerman  tobacco  is  still  much  inferior  to  the 
American,  the  Turkish  and  the  Persian.  The  madder  of 
Silesia,  the  saffron  of  Austria,  and  the  reseda  luteda  or 
dyers^  weld  are  now  less  used  in  the  arts,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them  has  proportionally  diminished.  Germany  does 
not  produce  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  hemp,  which  is 
used  for  its  sails  and  cordage.  The  prejudice  in  flavour  of  • 
Russian  hemp  might  at  once  be  dispelled  by  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  which  grow  in  the  territory  of  Baden ;  in  that 
country  the  stem  rises  sometimes  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
feet,  and  a  single  pound  of  hemp  has  beeii  converted  into 
twenty  yards  of  cloth.*  Lint,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  gei^ 
erally  cultivated,  and  the  most  of  it  is  manufactured  in  Ger«> 
many. 

The  vineyards  of  Germany  have  been  mentioned  in  our  vineyardf. 
observations  on  the  climate.  Those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maine  have  wholly  lost  their  celebrity.  The 
Johannisberg,  the  Nierenstein,  the  Lieste,  the  Stein  and 
others  have  been  mentioned  by  geographers,  extolled  by 
poets,  and  they  are  still  drunk  by  a  small  number  in  Rus- 

*  HslshVb  Introduction  to  Germanyi  p.  40. 
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BOOK  fiia  and  Holland.  Bat  the  example  of  the  nobles,  the  low 
oxYi*  price  of  French  wines,  and  the  obstacles  Imposed  at  the 
"""""""^  custom  houses  on  the  exportation  of  the  German  wines,  pre- 
vent their  circulation,  and  erelong  the  culture  of  the  grape 
may  be  abandoned,  which,  under  a  more  patriotic  adminis- 
.  tration,  might  reward  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.*  The 
north  of  Germany  is  now  generally  supplied  with  the  wines 
of  the  Garonne,  which  are  brought  into  the  country  by  Bre- 
men, Hamburg  and  Stettin.  The  Hungarian  wines  are  con- 
sumed in  Silesia,  as  well  as  in  Poland ;  and  the  vineyards 
of  Austria,  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  though  perhaps  inferior  in 
quality,  return  a  considerable  profit.  Those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  the  Neckar  and  the  lake  of  Constance  yield 
only  ordinary  wine,  and  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
Naumburg  and  Graunberg,  like  that  of  Witzenhausen  and 
Jena,  may  be  compared  to  vinegar.f  The  produce  of  the 
vineyards  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  supposed  to  amount 
annually  to  twel?e  millions  of  eimers,  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  half  of  what  is  raised  in  Hungary,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
the  produce  of  France. 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is lietter  suited  for  the  climate; 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  are  mostly  cultivated  in  the  north ; 
the  chestnut,  the  almond  and  the  peach  in  the  central  zone. 
The  apple  of  Borstorf,  that  excellent  fruit,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  Russia,  has  been  transplanted 
in  Germany,  but  without  much  success.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  force  the  mulberry  and  to  introduce  silk 
worms,  but  the  climate,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part 
of  Austria,  is  ill  adapted  for  it  It  is  now  imagined  that 
these  udeful  insects  may  be  nourished  on  the  leaves  of  other 
trees  indigenous  to  the  country. 

*  It  is  aiDusiag  to  read  the  effusions  of  the  German  poets  in  praise  of  their 
▼ioeyards.  An  excess  of  loyalty  or  wine  is  apparent.  <<  What  wine  can  be 
compared  to  our  own."  "  Let  the  man  who  disdains  the  generous  gifts  of  the 
free  Rhine^  drink  with  the  slaves  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine."  The  loyalists  of 
Frankfort  and  Mayence  drink  occasionally  their  sovereign's  health  in  Rhenish 
wine.     It  would  be  much  better  if  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  were  rendered 

free. 

t  Scribebam  Jenas  yel  potius  GehennsB,  ubi  nasciiur  acetum. 
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Nameroiis  herds  of  cattle  form  no  insignificant  part  of  the  book 
wealth  of  a  country  so  abundant  in  pasturage  as  Germany,  ^^^i* 
The  oxen  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  is  that  of  the  Alps»  TTIIiT" 
common  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg;  the  Ozen. 
cattle  are  reared  in  these  countries  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Switzerland,  the  pastures  are  as  fertile  and  aromatic,  but  it 
is  certain,  though  it  cannot  he  easily  explained,  that  the 
produce  of  the  dairy,  the  milk  and  the  cheese,  are  neither 
of  so  rich  nor  so  good  a  quality.  The  other  breed  is  that 
of  East  Friesland,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in  West- 
phalia, Holstein  and  the  low  districts ;  but  the  best  of  these 
large  and  heavy  oxen  are  imported  from  Jutland.  The 
Styrian  ox  is  of  Hungarian  origin,  and  the  Swiss  breed, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  Hohenlohe,  is  thought  better 
than  any  other  in  Germany.  According  to  a  statistical 
report  lately  published,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  in  the 
country  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  millions, 
the  number  of  sheep  is  not  less  than  thirty  millions,  and  the 
breed  of  the  latter  has  been  crossed  and  improved  in  most 
parts  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 
The  hog,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  is  very  coitimon 
in  Westphalia,  Bavaria  and  Fomerania.  Germany  exports 
a  great  quantity  of  salt  meat,  hams  and  hides.  The  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  wool  are  more  than  sufficient  for  its  numerous 
and  important  manufactories. 

The  German  horse  is  more  remarkable  for  its  strength 
than  the  symmetry  of  its  form ;  but  much  has  of  late  years 
been  done  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  valuable  animal. 
The  best  carriage  horses  are  said  to  be  those  of  Mecklen- 
bug  and  Holstein,  and  it  is  with  them  too  that  the  heavy 
cavalry  are  supplied.  The  horses  of  East  Friesland  are, 
strong,  but  heavy  and  ill  made  ^  those  of  Stjrria  and  the 
other  provinces  bordering  on  the  Alps,  are  hardy  and  sure 
footed.  The  swiftest  horses  are  bred  in  Bavaria,  and  rac- 
ing is  no  uncommon  amusement  in  that  country.  The  horses 
from  the  heaths  of  Lenna  in  Westphalia  are  very  fleet,  but 
small  and  ill  proportioned.  The  light  cavalry  are  mostly 
mounted  on  horses  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 

▼01.  VII.  8 
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BOOK        The  proyinces  are  well  stocked  with  poultry ;  there  is  no 

cxTif    scarcity  of  turkeys  in  Styria^  nor  of  geese  in  Pomeranit 

and  Westphalia.    Bohemia  abounds  with  pheasantSp  and 

Gama,  iu.  the  boaths  and  forests  afford  shelter  to  every  kind  of  game; 
one  exception  only  is  mentioned^  it  is  said  that  the  red  pa^ 
,  tridge  has  not  hitherto  been  seen  in  Germany.    The  nnme- 

rotts  flocks  of  wild  geese  are  destructive  to  the  grain,  and 
the  stork  is  protected  by  popular  superstition*  The  .heron 
frequents  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  the  eagle  of  the  Alps, 
different  kinds  of  hawks,  owls  and  crows  are  common  to  the 
mountains  of  Austria,  and  the  pans  pendulinuSf  a  bird  that 
has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  Astrakhan,  suspends  its 
nests  from  the  rocks  and  the  trees.  All  the  birds  of  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  have  been  observed  in  southern 
Germany,  and  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  are  found 
in  great  numbers  throughout  the  northern  plains. 

Saafiihing.  The  sea  fishing  in  Germany  is  not  of  much  importance, 
although  some  industrious  inhabitants  of  Hamburg,  Altona 
and  Embden,  repair  every  year  to  the  whale  fisheries  in 
Greenland,  and  the  shoals  of  herring  on  the  banks  of  Shet- 
land. The  important  fisheries  in  the  Baltic,  which  are 
shared  by  Prussia,  Mecklenburg  and  Denmark,  shall  be 
more  fully  mentioned  in  another  chapter.  At  present,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  river  fishings  in  Germany, 

Fiih  in  the  though  Valuable,  might  be  rendered  more  so.    The  large 

"^*"'  huso,  and  many  different  kinds  of  fish  are  taken  in  the 
Danube  j  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  several  species  of  theey- 
prinus  and  the  percOf  are  found  in  that  river,  while 
the  eel  is  never  observed  in  its  waters,  nor  in  that  of  ita 
feeders.*  It  might  be  worth  while  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent species  that  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Danube 
before  its  junction  with  the  Inn,  from  those  that  the  Inn 
brings  down  to  it  from  the  Alps.  The  salmon  abounds 
most  in  the  Rhine,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.  The  sturgeon  is  found  in  the  Oder,  and 
the  finest  trouts  in  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Hartz  and 
the  Erze  Gebirge.    The  murena  is  common  in  the  nume- 

•  Cuvier. 
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rous  lakes  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.    The  lake  of    book 
Lnnebtirg  is  noted  for  its  lampreys,  that  of  Chiem  for  its    c^^'* 
silver  salmony  and  the  lake  of  Wurm  for  its  blue  umber*  *^~^ 
There  are  besides  many  other  sorts,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate.    The  pearls  that  are  taken  in  some  streams 
in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  the  Ardennes,  are  for  the  most 
part  small  and  of  little  yalue. 

The  uros  and  the  elk  exist  no  longer  in  the  forests,  but  Wild  ani- 
the  bear,  the  lynx,  the  wild  cat  and  the  badger  are  some-  "^^* 
times  seen.  The  wolf  is  now  rare,  they  descend  from  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Ardennes,  but  the  peasants  have  ex- 
tirpated them  from  the  centre  of  Germany.  The  hamster 
or  mH$  erieetus,  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Saxony, 
at  all  events,  thousands  of  them  are  sometimes  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  the  field  mouse  and  the  water  rat  are  the  most 
destmctive  animals.  The  fox,  the  marten  and  the  beaver 
are  not  aearly  so  common  as  they  formerly  were.  The 
princes  and  nobles  of  former  times  were  the  proprietors  of 
immense  parks  abundantly  stocked  with  game.  There 
were  in  several  principalities,  fewer  inhabitants  than  heads 
of  game.  The  deef,  the  wild  boar,  the  hare,  and  the  rab- 
bit were  suffered  to  destroy  the  harvests  of  the  peasantry, 
ud  what  these  animals  spared,  was  generally  rendered 
naekss  by  a  numerous  party  of  princely  or  noble  sports- 
iDen.  More  civilized  and  more  enlightened,  the  German 
princes  find  higher  enjoyments  than  that  of  seeing  a  stag 
torn  to  death  by  dogs,  and,*  according  to  the  court  news- 
I^per,  it  is  only  in  some  domains  in  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Saxony,  that  twelve  thousand  head  of  game  are  killed 
in  three  days,  or  that  three  thousand  hares  are  collected  in 
aptrk,  and  destroyed  in  a  single  day  for  the  diversion  of  a 
royal  sportsman. 

The  industrious  beaver  is  still  observed  on  the  heights 
of  Boehmerwald,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Salza.  The 
wild  goat  and  the  chamois  of  the  Alps  wander  near  the 
S^^iers  in  the  country  of  Saltzburg ;  the  marmot  inhabits 
^  Tyrol  and  Upper  Bavaria,  and  the  wild  animals  on 
^  Carpathians  and  the  Alps  are,  in  general^  common  to 
the  south-east  of  Germany. 
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Europe  continued.    Oermany,     Second  Section.    Frussian 

States  on  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe. 

BOOK  Agebe  ABLT  to  the  plan  \^bich  has  been  already  laid  down^ 
cxYii.  we  shall  commence  our  account  of  Germany,  with  that  of 
—  the  countries  watered  by  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe*  Those 
countries  make  up  the  four  Prussian  provinces  of  SHesiOf 
and  also  a  part  of  the  ancient  Upper  Lusatia»  of  Saaamyp 
including  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  dutchies  of  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  the 
country  of  Erfurt,  and  other  small  districts  that  extend 
to  Eichsfeld ;  thirdly,  the  province  of  Brandenburgh,  with 
lower  Lusatia,  and  all  the  ancient  and  modern  Marks; 
lastly,  Pomerania,  both  the  ancient  Prussian  Pomerania, 
and  that  which  has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  obtained  it  from  Sweden  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  cession  of  Norway ;  and  thought  fit  to  give  it  up 
to  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  money.  These  German  states  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  peopled  by  five  mil- 
lions three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  occupy  a 
surface  of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  two  thousand  six 
hundred  German  square  miles. 
Silesia,  po-  The  large  and  fine  province  of  Silesia  is  cbntiguous  to 
sitioD,  &c.  ^|j^  gp^j^i-  ijui^by  of  Poscn,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed; it  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  the 
easty  by  Bohemia^  Moravia  and  the  sad  remains  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  west,  and  it  is  connected  by  its     book 
bread  northern  frontier  with  the  other  Prussian  provinces,    cxvir. 
Thus  its  position  is  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  province  — —^-^ 
and  the  monarchy.    According  to  the  most  accurate  de- 
tails,* the  surface  of  Silesia  is  about  720  German  square 
miles,  or  nearly  12,000,000  English  acres.    The  population 
amounted  in  1819  to  2,061,589  individuals,  and  it  is  at 
present  supposed  to  be  greater  than  2,100,000. 

The  ifuadea  and  the  Lygians  are  generally  believed  to  Name, 
be  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Silesia.  Some  authors  main- 
tain that  the  word  quad  signifies  bad  or  wicked  in  ancient 
Teutonic,  and  they  affirm  that  the  Slavonians  or  the  Poles 
bave  merely  translated  the  word,  for  Zle  in  their  language 
has  the  same  signification.  But  the  opinion  of  Dobrowsky 
is  more  probable;  the  Slavonic  colonists,  who  settled  in  Si- 
lesia during  the  sixth  century,  took  the  name  of  Zlesy  or 
ZlesaJby,  which  signifies  the  last,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  colonists  who  were  already  in  possession  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  whom  they  called  Cxechy  or  the  first. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Silesia  was  a  Slavonic  country  siiesia  un- 
in  tlie  sixth  century,  perhaps  it  was  so  from  the  time  it  be-  poies." 
gan  to  be  cultivated.  But  much  knowledge  cannot  be  ob- 
tained concerning  it  before  tlie  eleventh  century;  it  was 
then  called  the  Oau  of  Zlesane*  It  remained  for  a  long 
time  a  province  of  Poland.  When  Boleslas  the  Third  di- 
Tided  his  states  among  his  children  in  1138,  Uladeslas  IL, 
the  eldest,  obtained  with  the  supreme  authority  over  Poland, 
the  countries  of  Cracow,  Sieradia,  Pomerania,  and  Silesia 
for  his  inheritance.  Having  attempted  to  deprive  his 
brothers  of  their  portion,  he  was  driven  from  his  domi* 
niona,  and  his  brother,  Boleslas  lY.  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  That  king  made  over  Silesia  to  Boleslas  the  Tall, 
Miecislas  and  Conrad,  the  three  sons  of  Uladeslas. 

The  province  then  extended  much  furtlier  to  the  north 
than  it  does  at  present,  and  it  was  divided  by  the  three 
brothers  into  Upper,  Central  and  Lower  Silesia.     Conrad 

*  Hofman's  Statistical  Tables. 
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died  in  lirs,  and  Boleslas  united  and  governed  Lower 
and  Central  Silesia,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
bis  brother  Miecislas.  At  that  time  the  name  of  Central 
Silesia  fell  into  disose,  and  the  lower  profince  became 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  upper. 

The  successors  of  Boleslas  and  Miecislas  committed  an 
error  common  to  the  princes  of  their  agOf  that  of  giving 
appanages  to  their  younger  children.  These  appanages  soon 
became  separate  states^  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  number  of  principalities  of  which  the 
names  still  remain.  Weakened  by  that  policy,  Silesia  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  John  the  Secondi  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
who  conquered  almost  the  whole  country,  at  least  fourteen 
Silesian  dukes  of  the  Piastian  race  submitted  to  him,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  his  yassals  in  1327.  But  the 
dukes  Schweidnitz  and  Jawer  maintained  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  their  resistance  was  facilitated  by  the  position 
of  their  territory,  which  is  defended  by  heights  and  the 
chain  of  the  Sudetes.  Charles  the  Fourth,  emperor  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Bohemia,  obtained  by  right  of  his 
wife  the  whole  of  Silesia.  Poland  renounced  by  a  solemn 
treaty  its  just  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  added  to  the  Bohemian  crown  by  an  act  of  the  em- 
pire; from  that  period  to  the  year  174d,  the  Silesians 
continued  the  allies,  if  not  the  vassals  of  Germany. 

Several  important  changes  bad  formerly  taken  place  in 
the  political  constitution  of  Silesia.  The  sovereignty  pos- 
sessed by  the  dukes  of  the  Piastian  race  fell  rapidly  into 
decay.  The  separate  principalities  formed  parts  of  a  sin- 
gle political  body  by  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign 
court  of  princes  in  the  year  1498.  The  possessions  of 
different  dukes,  who  died  without  heirs,  became  in  the 
course  of  time  vacant  fiefs  of  the  Bohemian  crown.  Buch 
was  the  origin  and  history  of  these  principalities;  some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  were  given  as  fiefs  to  other  princes,  but 
the  right  of  sovereignty  was  always  vested  in  the  kings  of 
Bohemia. 

The  most  of  the  Silesians  having  embraced  the  refonn- 
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atM»  of  Lether  or  Calvioy  saflTered  in  conseqoence  from    book 
the  fanaticisiii  and  persecution  of  the  Austro-Bohemian  go-    ^^^ii* 
Ternment.    The  victorious  sword  of  Charles  XI L  compelled  "^— *-* 
the  emperor  to  adopt  a  more  equitable  policy ;  but  not  long 
afterwards^  Silesia  became,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in- 
dependnt  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  began  bis  campaigns  hj  invad-  Prunian 
ing  SilesiBy  and  be  conquered,  or  rather  took  that  country  <>°<i"^* 
bj  surprise  in  the  year  1740.  It  is  admitted  that  his  pre- 
text was  sufficiently  plausible.  As  the  crown  of  Bohemia  * 
had  renounced  not  only  tho  possession,  but  all  its  rights 
to  Silesia,  by  the  peace  of  Breslau,  Berlin  and  other  sub- 
seqnent  treaties,  the  kings  of  Prussia  pretended  that  they 
had  by  that  means  become  sovereign  dukes  of  the  country, 
and  in  their  new  character  not  subject  to  the  emperor.  To 
this  claim  it  was  justly  replied,  tKat  Bohemia  being  an  im- 
perial state,  could  not  of  its  own  authority  destroy  the  feudal 
teaure  hj  which  it  was  attached  to  Silesia,  and  the  latter 
coaatry  through  it,  to  the  empire.  The  question  was  render- 
ed more  intricate,  for  one  party  considered  Bohemia  feudal 
oaly  as  to  the  electoral  dignity,  but  as  a  kingdom,  free 
uid  independent  of  Germany.  According  to  the  last  sup- 
position, Bohemia  might  at  any  time  have  renounced  its 
wrereigntyover  Silesia.  The  Oermans  argued  that  Silesia 
was  a  part  of  the  empire,  the  Prussians  considered  it  a  se- 
pirate  state.  The  dispute  has  been  abniptly  decided  by  the 
present  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  included  Silesia  among 
his  states  that  form  part  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 

That  part  of  Silesia  on  the  east  of  the  Oder,  is  a  very  Soil, 
large  plain,  slightly  undulated  by  hills;  it  descends  gradu- 
ally from  north  to  south,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
plains  in  Poland.    But  in  the  western  districts,  the  land  is  Moun- 
inore  unequal,  and  that  portion  of  Silesia  is  bounded  by  ^^''"* 
high  mountainous  chains.   The  most  elevated  of  these  chains 
u  the  Bi€sengMrgey  or  Oiants'  tnountoins,  which  extend 
from  the  south  of  the  town  of  Hirschberg  to  Traotenau  and 
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BOOK    Friedland.    Their  direction  is  from  the  north-west  to  the 
cxTii.    Bouth-east. 

'^—'--^  The  Iser-Kamm  extends  on  the  north  of  that  central  and 
principal  chain,  from  the  north-west  of  Hirschberg  toMark- 
lissa  in  Lusatia.  The  Woblische-Kamm  are  situated  on  the 
south-west  of  the  Iser-Kamm,  or  crest  of  the  Iser,  and  their 
direction  is  nearly  from  east  to  west  These  two  chains 
meet  at  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Giants'  mountains.  The  heights  in  the  county  of 
Glatz,  which  are  Icnown  by  the  name  of  the  Eulen-Gebirge, 
or  Owls*  mountains,  rise  on  the  south  of  the  central  chain. 
The  direction  of  these  mountains,  according  to  the  maps, 
appears  to  be  from  north  to  south.;  but  they  consist  of  three 
chains  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Riesengebirge,  and 
their  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Several 
groups  on  the  east  of  Glatz  are  situated  nearer  the  plains. 
*  The  Zobten  or  the  most  northern  of  these  groups,  is  detach- 
ed from  the  rest.  The  Schneberge  or  snowy  mountains  ex- 
tend from  the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Glatz  into  Mora- 
via and  Austrian  Silesia.  These  mountains  form  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Gesenker-Gebirge,  that  lofty  ridge,  which 
stretching  acrpss  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  joins  the 
Carpathians. 
Meadows  Humid  mcadows  and  marshes  are  situated  between  these 
ao  mars  -  ^||j|{Qg.  ^{^^  White  Meodow  on  the  sides  uf  the  Riesen-Ge- 

birge,  is  perhaps  the  largest ;  the  meadow  of  the  Iser  is  not 
much  smaller,  and  the  Seefelderp  an  extensive  heath  in  the 
district  of  Glatz,  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  sea. 
Rocks.  The  Baron  de  Buch,  a  distinguished  German  geologist^ 

has  examined  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  Granite  abounds,  the 
steep  and  detached  heights,  of  which  the  form  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  hemisphere,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  fine 
grained  granite.  Mica  is  observed  on  the  surface,  but 
very  little  is  found  at  any  depth  below  it  The  masses 
formed  by  crystallizations  prove  apparently  that  quartz, 
the  primitive  base  of  granite,,  has  a  greater  affinity  to  feld- 
spar than  to  mica.    It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  transi- 
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tion  from  rocks  almost  V^hoUy  stlicious,  and  from  granite     book 
slightly  mixed  vitli  mica,  to  argillaceous  rocks,  or  argilla-    cxvii. 
ccoas  schistQS,  amphibole  and  aluminons  schisttas ;  for  thej  **""""*** 
are  separated  by  micaceous  schistus  and  gneiss,  abounding 
with  mica.    The  formation  of  the  granite  is  more  or  less 
ancient  according  to  the  quantity  of  mica  contained  in  it, 
and  quartz  is  commonly  found  ifi  more  abundance,  as  the 
mica  diminishes. 

The  rocks  of  a  crystalline  texture  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  primitive  granite;  besides  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  recomposed  granite,  which  is  observ- 
ed between  Reicbenstein  and  Warta,  for  although  that  sort 
may  be  nearly  as  fine  in  the  grain,  it  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mica,  and  resto  on  a  bed  of  micaceous  schistus. 

Gneiss  or  foliated  granite  is  not  observed  at  a  great  Gneiii. 
height  on  the  Giants'  mountains;  it  is  there  mostly  sepa- 
rated from  the  micaceous  schistus  by  mica,  which  forms 
rarely  contiguous  masses.  Selenite  is  enclosed  in  the  rocks 
in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Bukersdorf.  The  gneiss  rises 
mach  higher  in  the  Eulen-Gebirge,  and  its  strata  are  more 
extensive.  No  great  deposites  of  calcareous  rocks  are 
found  in  these  mountains,  bitf  metals  have  been  at  diflferent 
times  discovered. 

Micaceous  schistus  is  one  of  the  most  common  rocks  on  Schiftui. 
the  southern  sides  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  It  appears  to 
have  been  deposited  by  streams  or  currents  proceeding 
from  the  south ;  and  it  passes  into  argillaceous,  amphibolic 
ud  other  soHs  of  schistus.  There  are  besides  strata  of  lime- 
stone, and  in  some  places  of  serpentine,  the  latter  seems  to 
be  the  most  ancient  of  the  calcareous  rocks.  Micaceous 
schistus  is  contained  among  the  granite  in  many  parts  of 
tapper  Silesia,  but  none  has  been  observed  in  the  gneiss. 
The  micaceous  schistus  in  Lower  Silesia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Quels,  at  Freidberg,  Gicheren  and  Querbach,  is  in- 
tersected in  many  places  by  metallic  veins.  Zinnstein  or 
oxide  of  tin  is  diffused  in  all  the  rocks,  and  garnets  are 
found  embedded  in  sparkling  cobalt.  There  is  between 
Rudelstedt  and  Janowitz,  a  bed  of  garnete  in  amphibolic 
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BOOK    schiBtas,  mixed  with  actinotes  and  calcareoos  spar.     The 
czTn.    mine  of  Einigkeit  near  Kuprerberg,  is  worked  in  a  atratuniy 

"""""^  which  consists  chiefly  of  asbestos-shaped  actinote^  copper, 
and  other  sorts  of  pyrites. 

The  porphyry  in  Silesia  rests  generally  on  micaceous 
schistusy  and  servesi  as  a  support  for  argillaceous  schiatas. 
It  is  only  in  the  principality  of  Schweidnitz  that  the  tra- 
.  Teller  observes  isolated  cones  of  porphyry  rising  in  the 
midst  of  stratified  mountains.  The  Raben-Grebirge  is  a 
high  and  steep  hill  composed  of  porphyry*  it  is  sitnated 
near  Lichau*  in  the  direction  of  Landshut.  Another  mass 
of  the  same  kind,  and  perhaps  still  larger,  encompasses 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  Friedland.  Round 
masses  of  porphyry  are  not  uncommon  in  the  stratified  val- 
leys of  Schmiedsdorf,  and  their  surface  is  partly  corered 
with  crystals  of  quartz.  Lamina  or  plates  of  barytes-spath 
rise  from  the  interior  of  the  porphyry,  and  sandatone  in 
some  places  rests  above  it.  The  Wild-Gebirg  is  divided 
near  Schonau  in  the  principality  of  Jauer,  into  thin  and 
perpendicular  columns. 

StrpentiiM.  Besides  the  ancient  serpentine,  there  is  another  sort, 
which  is  found  in  Silesia,  it  appears  to  be  of  a  more  re- 
cent formation,  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  argillaceous 
schistus,  at  least  it  abounds  in  places  where  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  schistus,  and  in  others  where  the  schistus 
is  very  common,  it  is  seldom  observed.  In  many  places, 
particularly  at  Zobten,  (an  almost  detached  promontory  of 
the  Riesen-Gebirge,)  the  primitive  rock,  that  is  called  grut^ 
Jtfin,  rests  on  a  base  of  serpentine.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  chrysoprasus  and  the  opal 
in  the  vicinity  of  Koscmutz. 

CoBgionM-  Numerous  rocks  fallen  into  decay,  or  destroyed  by  some 
cause,  form  what  the  disciples  of  Werner  call  conglomer- 
ates. Coal  is  generally  found  below  them,  and  those  in 
the  principality  of  Schweidnitz  are  contiguous  to  the  bases 
of  lofty  mountains.  There  are  many  primitive  mountains 
in  the  western  part  of  Silesia,  but  none  that  are  stratified  or 
of  recent  formation.    A  conglomerate  is  never  formed  by 
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deposites  brought  from  a  distance^  the  rocks  from  which  it 
bis  been  detached,  are  always  found  in  the  neighbouring  oxtu. 
JDoantains.  Thus  in  Up{ier  Silesia,  where  there  are  no  pri-  *~"— ^ 
mitiye  mountains,  there  are  none  of  these  remains. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  impressions  of  plants 
are  often  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  decayed  rociss;  these 
plants,  though  now  unknown,  were  obYionslj  at  one  time 
iodigenoQS  to  tlie  climate. 

The  coal  in  Upper  Silesia  is  in  many  places  covered  with  stntiiied 
iron  in  a  state  of  oxidation,  and  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  bito<»  i>m«ftooe. 
minoos  wood,  Tery  friable  and  apparently  of  a  lamellated 
texture. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  formation  of  stratified  lime- 
stone in  Silesia,  and  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  which 
rises  to  an  immense  height  in  the  eastern  Alps  $  it  is  the 
compact  gray  limestone  that  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Lower  Silesia.  It  alternates  with  schistous  argil,  in  which 
copper  is  contained.  The  limestone  in  Upper  Silesia  is  co«* 
Tered  with  strata  of  galena,  and  above  the  galena  is  another 
calcareons  rock  finely  grained  and  without  petrifactions ;  it 
is  mixed  with  calcareous  spath,  calamine  and  brown  hiema* 
tites.  It  is  covered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarnowitz  with 
a  bluish  argil  and  also  with  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  in  some 
places  serves  as  a  support,  and  in  otiiers  as  a  covering  for 
calaminar  stone. 

A  very  narrow  and  steep  chain  near  Habelschw^erdt  in  the  Sandston*. 
coonty  of  Glatz,  consists  of  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  of 
an  uniform  texture;  the  layers  are  united  by  a  clayey  ce- 
ment.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  primitive  mountains, 
tbe  argillaceous  cement  is  not  observed  in  the  rocks,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  latest  formations  of  sandstono 
are  to  be  found  near  the  immense  masses  of  sand  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Oder. 

The  basalts  in  Silesia  form  the  scattered  and  remote  lu 
nits  of  the  great  basaltic  range  in  Bohemia.  Buchberg  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Landsbut  is  one  of  the  highest  ba- 
saltic hills  in  the  province,  but  the  summit  is  composed  of 
stratified  grunstein,  which  towers  abovo^the  basalt    At  no 
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great  distance  from  one  of  the  tops  of  the  Gianfa  monn- 
cxTii«    tain,  a  mass  of  basalt  has  been  observed,  which  appears  to 

■^"""■^  be  fixed  in  the  granite.  The  basalt  near  Krobsdorf  is  co- 
vered in  many  places  with  micaceous  schistuSf  and  it  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  most  modem  basalt  in  different 
countries  of  Europe. 

yaefui  pro-      Silesia  is  from  the  number  of  its  useful  productionSf  one 

ouctioni.  * 

of  the  most  wealthy  provinces.  Besides  slate,  mill-stones, 
fuller's  earth  and  different  kinds  of  clay,  we  might  men- 
tion the  marble  near  Kaufungen,  the  serpentine  near 
mount  Zobten,  and  in  the  circle  of  Frankenstein,  the 
porphyry  near  Schenau,  the  rock  crystal  at  Prieborn, 
Krummendorf  and  Mummelgrube,  the  jaspers,  cornelians, 
onyxes  and  agates  of  Bunzlow,  and  lastly,  a  particular  sort 
of  chrysophrasus,  which  is  found  in  the  Vicinity  of  Grache 
and  Kosewitz.'ii' 

The  (rerman  geographers  aflSrm  that  Silesia  is  wholly 
unprovided  with  salt;f  but  M.  Heinitz,  who  from  his  offi- 
cial capacity  must  have  had  good  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fiact,  assures  us  that  the  salt  springs  in  Upper  Silesia  might 
afford  a  very  considerable  supply,  and  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  rock  salt  might  be  found  at  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet ;  hitherto  however,  his  expectations  have  not 
been  realized. 
Coal.  Silesia  is  well  supplied  i^ith  peat  and  coal;  it  appears 

indeed  that  the  annual  produce  of  forty-three  coal  {»it8  is 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  chaldrons.  The  same  fossil 
abounds  in  the  principalities  of  Schweidnitz  and  Neisse,  in 
the  county  of.  Glatz,  and  in  mdst  parts  of  Upper  Silesia. 
The  best  kinds  of  peat  are  obtained  from  the  plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder.  The  alum,  vitriol  and  calamine  of 
Upper  Silesia,  and  the  arsenic  of  Reichenstein  are  worked 
with  advantage ;  but  the  gold  which  is  mixed  with  the  ar- 
senic, was  found  in  so  small  quantities  that  the  dangerous 
operation  of  extracting  it,  has  been  discontinued.    The  work- 

*  Heiniu's  Account  of  the  Mineral  Productions  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy, 
i*  Gaspari.  '^^ 
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iBg  of  tlie  tin  mines  near  Giehren  has  likewise  been  gif  en     book 
up,  althougli  it  is  affirmed  that' at  a  very  early  period,  tliey    *^3tvii. 
yielded  every  year,  nearly  three  hundred  quintals.    The  — — 
quantity  of  cobalt  which  is  annually  obtained  is  not  less 
than  thirty-eight  thousand  quintals. 

The  copper  mines  of  Rudelstadt  furnish  a  supply  of  Copper. 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  quintals;  the  produce  of  the 
others  has  not  been  determined.    There  is  an  extensive 
and  valuable  lead  mine  in  which  silver  is  contained,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarnowitz  in  Upper  Silesia.    It  is  sup-  Lead. 
posed  that  in  ancient  times  the  mine  yielded  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand  quintals  of  lead,  and  between  three  or  four 
thousand  marks  of  silver.    It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  an- 
naal  produce  of  the  mine  is  at  present  greater.    M.  Heinitz. 
informs  us  that  the  strata  of  lead  cover  a  surface  of  eleven 
square  leagues,  but  his  calculations  appear  to  be  too  great. 
The  iron  mines  are  the  most  numerous  and  important  of  iron, 
any  in  Silesia.    The  ore  is  not  of  a  rich  quality,  for  not 
more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of  iron  are  obtained  from 
the  quintal.    A  mine  of  spathic  iron  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  royal  foundry  at  Malapane,  and 
the  metal  is  easily  converted  into  steel.    The  iron  of  Tar- 
nowitz is  of  a  good  quality,  and  that  from  a  mine  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  near  Schmiedelberg  in  Lower  Silesia,  is  much 
used  in  cutlery.    Other  mines  are  situated  in  the  direction  of 
Warthenberg  and  Sprottan.    The  royal  iron  mines  furnish 
employment  to  three  tbousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
workmen ;  but  the  value  of  the   raw   produce  does   not 
amount  to  much  more  than  a  million  of  crowns.    The  pro- 
dace  of  the  mines  belonging  to  individuals  has  not  as  yet 
been  ascertained. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  at  one  time  much  sil-  Gold  and 
ver  in  Silesia ;  a  small  portion  however  is  only  at  present  ^*^^"* 
found  in  the  lead  mines  at  Tarnowitz,  Riechenstein,and  Sil- 
berberg,  even  in  the  last  place  the  working  of  silver  has 
been  given  up.  The  existence  of  thin  plates  and  grains  of 
gold  among  the  beds  of  quartz  and  sand  near  Goldberg  is 
proYed  by  well  authenticated  facts.    It  is  also  proved  that 
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in  1624,  four  oances  of  gold  were  obtained  from  the  vasfa- 
ing  of  seven  quintals  and  a  half  of  sand  and  earth.  The 
same  metal  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
bat  in  00  small  quantities  as  not  to  indemnify  the  expense 
of  labour.  On'  the  whok,  the  metallic  ores  in  Silesia, 
which  are  almost  all  situated  on  the  side  of  Germany,  or 
on  the  left  of  the  Oder,  are  not  very  valuable,  but  they 
afford  employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  supply 
partly  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  more  im* 
portant,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  crops  in  Silesia  are  ina- 
dequate for  the  numerous  population,  and  a  considerable 
importation  is  often  indispensable.  The  quantity  of  grain 
imported  into  the  province  from  Poland  and  Austria  dur- 
ing six  successive  years,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table. 


Tears. 

Wheat. 

Rye,  Barley,  Oats. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

1819 
1820 
1821 
182S 
1823 
1824 

1289 
2041 
2580 
4079 
6913 
7329 

83,053 

32,636 
24,279 
60,491 
36,216 
13.455* 

All  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wheat  in  the  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  Turlcey  corn,  spelt,  millet,  and  buck 
wheat  are  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Silesia.  The 
potato  is  a  substitute  for  wheat  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. The  cultivation  of  lentils,  peas  and  other  legumin- 
ous plants,  has  been  of  late  years  improved  and  extended. 
Fruit  succeeds  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orunberg  and 
Nieder-Beuthen.  The  inhabitants  continue  to  labour  their 
vineyards^  although  the  wine  is  very  ordinary,  according 


*  Jacob's  First  Report,  Appendix,  No,  20. 
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to  Boflcbingi  it  improves  by  keepings  bat  Gaspari  affirms  it    boqic 
to  bo  lUtle  better  than  yinegar.  P^^ih 

Lint  and  bemp  are  the  most  valuable  vegetable  produG- 
tioBB  in  Silesia ;  they  succeed  in  most  parts  of  the  country^  Hemp, 
bat  the  quantity  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  numerous 
Bumafactoriea.  The  culture  ojT  lint  is  most  flourishing  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Neisse^  Oels,  Trebnitz,  Sagap  and 
Wartenberg ;  and  the  seed  is  imported  every  year  from  I^i- 
Tonia^and  other  Russian  provinces*  Thread  is  also  made 
from  felworty  a  plant  of  which  the  cultivation  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  average  crop  of  madder  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  atdMf  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  exported.*  Weld  or  Jlster  MHcuSf  a 
plant  that  yields  a  yellow  die,  is  equally  abundant;  but  it 
may  excite  surprise  that  the  culture  of  saffron  is  neglect- 
ed. As  to  the  culture  of  tobac^co,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  widely  diffused  in  a  country  in  which  other  crops  are 
mncfa  more  profitable.  The  silk  raised  in  Silesia  is  too  in- 
considerable to  be  of  much  value ;  it  appears  from  a  statis- 
tical account  that  tbe  number  of  mulberry  trees  through- 
out the  country  in  1794  was  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousandt  but  the  quantity  of  pure  sillc  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds,  while  that  of  raw  silk 
vas  little  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty.  It  is  likely  in- 
deed that  tlie  breeding  of  silk  worms  may  be  soon  discon- 
tinued. 

Tbe  wealth  of  Upper  Silesia  consists  chiefly  in  its  "tiiki-  Fontti. 
ber.  The  principality  of  Oppeln  is  almost  one  continued 
foresL  The  Oder  flows  through  woods  of  thick  and  lofty 
oiks.  In  liower  Silesia,  the  mountains  on  oqe  side  and  the 
extensive  sandy  plains  on  the  other  are  covered  with  trees. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts in  Polandf  but  the  want  of  wood  is  apparent  in  the 
country  between  Lusatia  and  the  Oder*  The  most  com- 
mon trees  are  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  pinaster  and  the  fir ; 
to  these  may  be  added  the  larch,  which  abounds  in  the 

*  The  itciii  or  Cerman  stone  is  equivalent  to  twenty-three  English  pounds. 
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principality  of  Jagerndorf,  and  from  wiiicb  turpentine  is  ex- 
tracted. The  value  of  the  wood,  potashes,  tar,  rosin,  lamp 
black  and  other  articles  obtained  from  the  timber,  and  ex- 
ported every  year,  is  not  supposed  to  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds* 

The  Silesian  wool,  which  in  its  original  state  was  of  a 
very  good  quality,  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  Spanish  sheep.  The  flocks  are  shorn  twice  a-year»  and 
the  summer's  wool  is  considered  the  mo^t  valuable.  The 
annual  produce  varies  from  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  a  hun« 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  steins,  or  from  three  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  to  four  millions  of  pounds ;  but  that 
quantity,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  nearly  enough  for  the  demand 
of  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  the  country.  The  number 
ef  sheep  throughout  Silesia  is  upwards  of  two  millions 
three  hundred  thousand.  Many  cows  are  not  kept,  not 
more  than  are  sufficient  to  furnish  milk  and  cheese  for  do- 
mestic purposes;  in  some  districts  indeed,  where  horses 
and  oxen  are  very  rare,  cows  are  used  in  labouring  the 
land.  The  people  on  the  mountains  keep  a  great  many 
goats,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that  two  she- 
goats  give  as  much  milk  as  a  cow,  these  animals  must  find 
excellent  pasturage.  The  Silesian  horses  are  small  and  of 
little  value,  the  most  of  them  were  originally  imported 
from  Lithuania  and  Poland.  It  is  true  that  the  moan- 
taineers  on  the  side  of  Bohemia  possess  a  stronger  sort, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Game  is  rare  or  abundant  according  as  the  districts  are 
well  or  ill  wooded.  The  lynx  is  one  of  the  wild  animals 
that  is  sometimes  seen  on  tlie  mountains ;  the  beaver  was 
formerly  more  common,  it  has  now  become  rare;  and  the 
tear  avoiding  the  habitations  of  man,  has  migrated  to  the 
solitudes  in  Poland.  The  fishings  are  found  to  be  profit- 
able; the  salmon,  the  sturgeon,  of  which  the  length  is 
sometimes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  the  sparus,  the 
glanis  that  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds,  are  often 
taken  in  the  Oder.    The  lamprey  and  the  loach  are  not 
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vBComraon,  and  numerous  marshes  or  lakes  abound  with     book 
pike,  mureniB  and  trouts.  cxtii. 

The  principal  industry  of  Silesia  is  concentrated  in  the 
nnmerous  and  large  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^  * 
Hirscbberg;  it  consists  in  the  manufactory  of  cloth,  wool- 
len stufisy  coarse  and  fine  linen,  and  other  articles.  The  Linen, 
manufactured  exports  in  1803  exceeded  in  value  6,691,216  ^'^^' 
Prussian  crowns.  Cloth  to  the  amount  of  £,669,609 
crowns  was  exported  in  the  following  year,  and  the  differ- 
ent cotton  stuflb  were  not  much  less  than  600,000.  The 
linen  goods  were  exported  to  Spain,  and  from  Cadiz  to  the 
former  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America ;  but  that  out- 
let was  destroyed  by  the  submission  of  the  continent  to  the 
prohibitions  imposed  by  Napoleon.  The  same  trade  has 
not  since  been  recovered ;  the  markets  are  now  supplied  by 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Silesian  exports  in  1805 
were  calculated  to  amount  to  10,934,519  crowns,  and  these 
exports  were  manufactured  from  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, or  r,020,693  crowns  were  derived  from  the  animal, 
and  3,913,862  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  exports 
made  of  foreign  materials,  were  equal  to  984,777  crowns, 
80  that  the  total  exportation  amounted  nearly  to  twelve 
millions  of  crowns.  The  imports  into  Silesia  during  the 
same  year,  were  oxen,  horses,  pigs,  grain,  lint,  hemp  and 
other  articles  from  Moldavia,  Russia  and  Prussia  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  of  crowns ;  nearly  a  million  in  wine, 
iron,  copper  and  thread  from  Austria,  a  great  quantity  of 
rock  salt  from  Gallicia,  and  about  two  or  three  millions  in 
wines,  silk  and  colonial  produce  from  Hamburgh,  Berlin, 
Stettin  and  Dantzik.  Tlius  the  total  importation  in  1805 
was  not  greater  than  eleven  millions  of  crowns,  so  that 
there  remained  a  balance  of  one  million  in  favour  of  the 
province.*  If  to  these  sums,  that  which  was  derived  in 
1805  from  the  transit  trade  on  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
be  added,  the  whole  might  amount  to  twenty-six  millions 
of  crowns;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  branches  of  ex- 
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portation  and  importation  have  not  remained  in  their  an- 
cient channels.  The  wants  of  the  province  are  the  aam^ 
its  resources^  it  is  probable,  have  not  regained  their  former 
level.  The  prohibitory  system  maintained  by  Russia*  the 
mutual  restraints  that  the  Russian  and  Austrian  custom 
houses  oppose  to  each  other,  fetter  the  commerce  of  Sile- 
sia, which,  had  it  been  left  to  its  natural  liberty,  might  have 
at  present  been  much  more  extensive  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  transit  trade  has  constantly  declined  since 
the  year  1766,  when  Frederick  the  Great  established  bis 
custom  houses,  and  in  this  respect  Silesia  has  lost  mach 
more  than  it  has  gained  by  its  separation  from  Austria** 
As  it  is  now  united  under  the  same  sceptre  with  the  great 
dutchy  of  Posen,  and  as  the  communication  between  Bros- 
lau  and  Dantzic  is  direct,  these  circumstances  have  tended 
to  increase  its  foreign  trade. 

All  the  advantages  which  Silesia  possesses  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  are  more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  its 
climate.  The  air,  it  is  true,  is  in  many  parts  salubrious, 
but  the  southern  districts,  from  the  thick  forests  and  the 
elevation  of  the  soil,  are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  win- 
ters. The  water  is  good  in  the  mountainous  districts  to- 
wards Bohemia,  but  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  climate 
arises  from  snowy  winters  and  rainy  autumns.  7he 
climate  is  milder  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  but 
the  lakes  and  marshes  infect  the  air  in  several  places  and 
render  it  unwholesome,  particularly  along  the  Polish  fron- 
tier, where  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  the  want  of 
good  water. 

The  Silesians  may  be  divided  into  separate  classes  both 
as  to  their  origin  and  religion.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  at  present  the  German  language,  and  many  of  them 
are  descended  from  colonists  that  left  Franconia  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Germans,  to  the  number  of  1,700,000  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  tho  population  by  their  in- 
dustrious habits,  their  knowledge  and  religious  tolerance ; 


*  NorwanV  Deuuchchland,  p.  289. 
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the  latter  virtae  is  often  accompanied  with  genuine  piety,     book 
Zealona  defenders  of  their  coantry's  rights,  they  resisted    cxvii. 
Napoleon  after  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  subdued.    Among  — 
the  celebrated  men  born  in  Silesia,  are  mentioned  Wolfe 
the  mathematician,  Garve  the  moralist,  and  Opitz  the  found- 
er of  modern  (rerman  poetry.    A  small  portion  of  Upper  Wendes. 
Losatia  has  been  added  to  the  proyince ;  and  it  is  suppos- 
ed that  the  number  of  inhabitants  sprung  from  the  Wendes 
is  not  less  than  twenty-two  or  perhaps  twenty-four  thou- 
sand ;  they  retain  their  ancient  Slavonic  dialect.    The  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  is  that  which  forms 
the  rural  population  of  Upper  Silesia.    Settled  at  a  very  Sciavo- 
early  period  in  the*  country,  their  resemblance  to  the  Poles  °*^^ 
and  Moravians  is  still  apparent  both  in  their  features  and      « 
their  dialect    The  Germans  call  them  the  Wasser-Polaken 
or  Poles  that  inhabit  a  marshy  country,  their  number  is  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    Their  language, 
in  common  with  the  Latin,  was  used  in  judicial  proceed-  , 

ings  and  in  the  public  acts  until  the  year  1352,  when  the 
German  was  introduced  into  the  different  tribunals.  Par- 
ticipating little  in  the  advantages  of  German  civilization, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Poles,  they  have  not  hither-* 
to  made  much  progress  in  agriculture  or  the  arts.  Their 
cottages  proclaim  their  poverty,  they  cover  themselves  with 
sheep  skins,  take  journeys  during  winter  on  long  and  light 
wooden  skates,  like  the  Norwegians,  Laplanders  and  in- 
habitants of  Carniola.* 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  Silesia  contains  Reitgion4 
about  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  evangelical  Lu- 
therans, who  reside  chiefly  in  the  districts  in  the  neigh- 
hoarhood  of  Breslau,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  number  of  Catholics  is  not  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  nine  hundred  thousand,  they  are  mostly  set- 
tled in  Upper  Silesia,  and  on  the  mountains  in  the  direction 
of  Bohemia.  The  reformists,  Mennonites,  Hussites  or  an- 
cient Moravian  brothers,  and  the  Herrenhutians,  or  modern 

*  BuBcbing. 
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BOOK     MoraTian  brothers  enjoy  religious  llbertj.    It  cannot  be  de- 

^^^^^^*    nied  that  the  number  of  Catholics  has  diminished^  and  still 

^  continues  to  diminish ;  but  while  the  Lutherans  account  for 

Cf uMt  for    , 

th^de-  it  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  justice  of  the 
the^Cmtbo-  ^'^^^^iA^  government,  which  permitted  the  full  exercise  of 
ilei.  their  religion  to  many  concealed  and  oppressed  protestants, 

the  Catholics  deplore  the  successive  reductions  in  the  re- 
venues of  their  regular  and  secular  clergy,  revenues  which 
were  formerly  immense,  and  which  are  still  very  consider- 
able.   It  is  true  that  out  of  twenty  abbeys,  seventy-three 
monasteries,  and  eighteen  convents  for  women,  six  only  re- 
main, and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  and  possessions  at- 
tached to  them,  IS  at  present  secularized.    But,  in  the  first 
place,  these  measures  were  not  put  into  execution  until  the 
year  1810,  and  half  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Ca- 
tholics were  decreasing  in  number;  besides  the  same  mea- 
sures were  extended  to  the   Lutheran   convents.    Not  a 
single  church  has  been  taken  away  from  the  Catholics,  and 
whilst  the  evangelists  have  only  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  churches,  the  Catliolics  are  in  possession  of  one  thoa- 
sand  three  hundred   and  seventy-eiglit ;  and  among  these 
are  several,  which  the  Catliolics  of  a  former  period  took  by 
force  from  the  Protestants.    The  theological  colleges  are 
free  to  all,  and  the  Catholic  faculty  of  the  university  of 
Breslau  is  better  endowed  than  the  Lutheran.    The  semi- 
naries that  were  improved  by  the  Abbe  Filberger,  are  still 
under  the  direction   of  priests   selected  from  the  Jesuits. 
The  Catholics  have  therefore  little  cause  of  complaint     It  is 
not  denied  that  the  individual,  who  unites  the  titles  of  Bishop 
of  Breslau,  Prince  of  Neisse,  and  Dukeof  Grotkan,  possesses 
no  longer  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  castles,  and  domains 
of  which  the  rental  was  estimated  at  two  millions  of  crowns ; 
but  his  revenue  is  still  great,  and  he  may  console  himself  by 
reflecting  on  the  first  bishops,  the  founders  in  the  year  996  of 
the  see  at  Szmogrow,  where,  according  to  authentic  docu- 
ments, they  taught  schools,  were  married,  and  lived  like 
burgesses.    It  was  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, that  the  bishoprick,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  Pitschen  in  1041»  and  to  Breslan  in  1052)  acqnir-     Book 
ed  its  immense  wealth.    How  happens  it  then  that  the  poor    ^^^K^ 
and  oppressed  Catholics  of  Ireland  remain  faithful  to  their  —"—*-* 
worship,  while  the  rich  and  protected  Catholics  in  Silesia 
are  daily  decreasing  in  number  i 

The  Silesian  nobility  possess  three  thousand  fire  bun-  NobiUtj, 
dred  and  four  landed  estates,  that  were  valued  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  crowns  at  the  time  when  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provincial  credit  bank,  lessened  the  inconvenience 
to  which  the  proprietors  were  exposed  from  the  frequent 
variations  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  dukes,  the  great  and 
pettj  barons  retain  many  prerogatives  according  to  the  new 
organization  of  the  provincial  states.  The  peasafits,  who 
were  subject  to  a  sort  of  vassalage,  which  was  more  oppres- 
siYe  in  Upper  Silesia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
were  declared  free  in  1810.  They  may  acquire  land,  but 
the  nobles  are  entitled  to  exact  from  them  the  landimies  or 
aper  centage  on  their  succession  to  heritable  property,  ro- 
hotte  or  statute  labour,  and  many  other  services  of  a  like 
nature.  The  privileges  of  the  burgesses  under  the  Aus- 
trian government  were  very  different  in  different  towns. 
Tiie  inhabitants  of  Breslau  enjoyed  immunities  almost 
equal  to  those  in  a  republic ;  the  citizens  of  a  few  immedi- 
ate towns  were  the  members  of  a  separate  and  subordinate 
council;  but  these  distinctions  were  abolished  after  the 
Prussian  conquest,  and  the  different  burgesses  throughout 
Silesia  are  more  impartially  represented. 

Breslau  or  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  in  early  Townt. 
times  called  Wroclaw  by  the  Silesians.*  The  same  ancient 
citj  was  burned  by  the  Mongol  Tartars  in  the  year  1241. 
Although  it  is  situated  on  the  Oder  and  in  a  plain,  it  is  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  sea.  The  conn- 
try  in  the  neighbourhood  is  well  cultivated,  and  very  fruit- 
ful; it  is  covered  with  gardens,  fruit  trees  and  madder 
plantations.  Public  walks  and  country  houses  now  occu- 
py the  site  of  the  former  vast  and  useless  fortifications. 

*  Wroclaw  wta  pronounced  at  if  it  had  been  written  Wrattlaw. 
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BOOK  Xhe  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow^  but  the  appear- 
cxvii*  ^Q^^  ^f  ^^^  town  is  imposing  from  the  number  of  its  pub- 
""""""""  lie  buildings;  the  finest  are  the  cathedral,  an  edifice  of 
Gtothic  architecture,  the  arrow  of  St  Elizabeth,  the  ancient 
convent  of  the  Augustines,  the  palace  of  Schoenboriiy  the 
arsenal,  the  treasury,  and  the  mint.  Thus  Breslau  has 
some  claims  to  its  official  title  of  third  capital  of  the  mon- 
archy* The  population  which  in  the  year  ISIT,  amount- 
ed to  seventy-eight  thousand,  including  the  garrison^  ex- 
ceeds at  present  eighty-two  thousand  individuals,  tbey  con- 
sist of  about  fifty-eight  thousand  Protestants,  eighteen 
thousand  five  hundred  Catholics,  and  five  thousand  five 
hundred  Jews.  One  or  two  literary  and  philosophical  socie- 
ties, fourteen  public  libraries,  of  which  the  one  belonging 
to  the  university  contains  one  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
a  museum,  an  observatory,  a  school  of  anatomy,  five  col- 
lections of  medals,  pictures  and  antiquities,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  several  hospitals  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  public  and  useful  institutions  in  the  town.  As  the 
centre  of  Silesian  commerce,  it  is  said  that  an  export- 
ation amounting  to  seventeen  millions  of  florins,  and  an  im- 
portation not  much  inferior  to  it,  circulated  within  its  walls 
in  1805;  but  these  calculations  are  in  all  probability  ex- 
aggerated. The  great  fairs,  at  which  the  wool  of  Silesia 
and  the  oxen  of  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia  are  sold,  bring 
together  a  great  many  strangers  from  very  distant  coun- 
tries. Breslau  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  spirits,  glass, 
mirrors,  white  and  printed  linen,  cloth,  silk,  tobacco  and 
other  articles;  it  has  besides  its  sugar  works,  paper  mills 
and  alum  manufactories. 

The  other  remarkable  places  in  the  government  of  Bres- 
lau are  not  numerous  on  the  Polish  side,  or  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Oder.  Namslau  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district, 
in  which  the  wool  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  Silesia. 
Although  the  population  of  Oels  is  not  greater  than^  five 
thousand  souls,  there  are  a  public  library,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  gymnasium  and  a  theatre  in  the  town. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  mediate  principality  belonging  to  the 
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dakes  of  Branswick,  of  which  the  revenue  is  little  more     book 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins.    The  district    ^x^^i* 
of  Trebnitz,  from  its  forests  of  birch  trees,  has  been  called  ■~""^"* 
by  the  inhabitants  the  country  of  brooms.    The  baronies 
of  Trachenberg  and  Militsch  are  fruitful  and  well  culti- 
rated,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  covered       y 
vith  marshes,  that  may  be  compared  to  lakes.    The  coun- 
trj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuschloss  is  planted  with 
vineyards.    The  small  town  of  Wohlau  is  situated  in  a 
marshy  district,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in 
nannfacturing  damask. 

The  province  has  been  enlarged  on  the  German  side  by 
the  addition  of  Reichenbach,  and  several  places  worthy  of 
notice  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Brieg  on 
the  Oder  is  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,*  though  well  fortified,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  tenable 
in  the  event  of  a  siege.  The  chief  wealth  of  its  ten 
thoasand  inhabitants  consists  in  their  linen  manufactures. 
The  streets  are  straight,  the  neighbouring  country  is 
agreeable,  and  the  principal  public  buildings  are  a  univer- 
sity with  a  good  library,  several  hospitals  and  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principality  met  formerly 
every  year  at  a  feast  given  by  their  dukes  under  the  shade 
of  a  lofty  and  ancient  oak  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schei- 
delwitz.  A  colony  of  Bohemian  Hussites  in  Strehlen  and  . 
three  neighbouring  villages,  speak  their  ancient  dialect, 
and  adhere  to  their  evangelical  worship,  which  preceded 
the  reformation  of  Luther.  The  small  town  of  Ohlaa  is 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  wealthy,  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  tobacco, 
cloth  and  paper. 

Schweidnitz  or  the  principal  town  in  the  mountainous  Towns  in 
districts  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  a  tafpmii'"^ 
population  of  ten  thousand  souls.    It  was  formerly  a  strong  d»»tricu. 
fortress,  but  its  fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground 
I^J  order  of  Napoleon,  in  1807.    It  has  since  that  period 
gained  in  industry  more  than  what  it  lost  in  military  im- 
portance.   It  is  sometimes  called  the  second  capital  of  Si- 
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BOOK    leoiaf  bat  it  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  it  contained  0017" 
CXYII.    six  thousand  inhabitants.    The  town   is  watered  by  the 

"""■"*""  WeistritZf  which  thrown  itself  into  the  Oder ;  its  streets 
are  broad,  and  some  of  the  squares  are  large,  and  adorned 
with  well  built  houses.  The  townhouse  and  the  Catholic 
church,  of  which  the  steeple  is  the  highest  in  Sjlesia*  are  the 
finest  public  buildings.  The  situation  of  Schweidnitz,  in 
the  middle  of  a  fertile  country,  is  fayourable  for  its  com- 
merce, which  consists  chiefly  in  grain,  wool,  tobacco^  cloth 
and  leather.  The  town  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Ma- 
ry Cunitz,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  she  studied  the  exact  sciences  with  success, 
and  published  in  1642,  under  the  title  of  Urania  prapitUh 
astronomical  tables  which  have  since  that  period  been  se- 
veral times  reprinted. 

Liegnitz  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance,  between  the 
heights  and  the  Katzbach.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
that  small  river,  which  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  on- 
wards unites  with  the  Oder. 

Ancient  in-  It  is  Unnecessary  to  examine  minutely  whether  Lieg- 
nitz, of  which  the  Latin  name  is  Lignicium,  was  found* 
ed  by  the  Ligii,  Lugii  or  Logiones,  a  people  of  an- 
cient Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus. *"  Such  an  opinion 
is  indeed  highly  improbable,  at  least  there  is  the  testimony 
of  the  same  historian  for  believing  that  the  Ligii  never 
built  any  towns.  But  it  is  urged  in  proof  of  the  ancient 
origin  of  Liegnitz  that  a  few  urns  or  vases  apparently  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  have  been  at  different  times  disco- 
vered in  the  neighbourhood.  These  monuments  however 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Silesia  ;  and 
although  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  deposited,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
always  indicate  the  sites  of  ancient  towns.  It  is  more  UIlo- 
ly  that  they  were  used  as  tombs,  for  tlie  ancient  inhabitants 
paid  great  respect  to  the  dead,  and  like  the  Romans  and 
other  nations  of  ancient  Europe,  burned  the  body  and  pre- 

*  De  Moribus  Germanoruni,  k  43.    Annals,  Book  XIV.  chap.  xxix. 
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terrdi  tke  ashes.  It  is  known  besides  that  Leignitz,  a  town  book 
at  iMvsent  of  nearly  9600  inhabitants,  was  only  a  village  c^cvii. 
kefore  Boleslas  fortified  and  encompassed  it  with  walls  in  ""^""^ 
the  year  1 175.^  Many  suppose  its  castle  to  be  the  finest 
m  Silesia ;  trees  grow  on  i^  ramparts,  pobKc  walks  have 
been  made  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  adjoining  country  is 
frsitfiil  and  well  wooded.  The  large  square,  the  cathedral 
tiiat  was  fonnded  by  Wenceslas  in  1348,  the  townhouse, 
and  the  arsenal,  in  which  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  armour 
is  preserved,  are  admired  by  strangers.  The  cloth  manu- 
Iktories  are  more  Important  than  any  others  in  the  town. 
The  indostrions  ([^rdeners  in  the  neighbouring  country 
have  created  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade ;  it  is  said  that 
they  receive  annually  for  their  fruit  arid  vegetables,  (a  great 
part  of  which  is  exported,)  a  sum  little  less  than  100,000 
mdblAalmr  or  L.15,410. 

The  road  between  Leignrtz  and  Ologau  crosses  the  field 
of  battle  on  which  the  Anatrians  were  defeated  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great  in  1760.  The  latter  town,  which  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1807,  is  an  important  fortress,  it  was  call- 
ed Great  Glogau  by  the  SUesians,  to  distinguish  it  fhnn 
a  small  town  of  the  same  name  in  Upper  Silesia.  The 
town  is  on  the  whole  well  built,  although  neither  its 
churches  nor  other  public  buildings  are  in  any  way  re- 
markable. It  is  watered  by  the  Oder,  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
secures  them  against  the  hardships  of  poverty ;  they  have 
been  improved  by  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  popula- 
tion, which  has  rapidly  increased,  is  at  present  upwards  of 
tleves  thousand  sonls.  Grunberg,  the  last  town  of  any 
importance  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Silesia,  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards,  tlie  grapes,  though  plentiful,  are 
of  an  inferior  quality.  It  contains  a  greater  population 
than  eight  thousand  souls.  The  small  and  picturesque 
town  of  Sagan  is  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bo- 
ber  and  the  Quels;  its  population  amounts  to  five  thoa- 

•  * 

^  Topographia  Silesm  by  Zeiler,  p.  158. 
vol.  VII.  11 
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sand  soolfly  it  has  different  manofactories  and  among  othersf 
one  of  porcelain.  Buntzlau^  which  contains  5000  souls,  is 
likewise  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bober»  but  at  a 
greater  distance  from  its  junction  with  the  Quels*  and  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Giant's  mountains.  It  possesses  a 
national  school  and  a  royal  hospital ;  the  thief  trade  of  the 
place  has  consisted  for  a  long  period  in  stone  and  earthen 
ware.  Hirschberg,  another  town  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  is  only  remarkably  for  its  cloth  manufactories ;  it 
contains  6500  inhabitants.  Lauban  or  Luban  is  a  town 
nearly  of  the  same  population,  and  it  carries  on  the  same 
sort  of  trade.  Muska  or  Muskau  on  the  Neisse  is  less  im- 
portant from  the  number  of  its  inhabitantSf  which  is  not 
more  than  1500,  than  from  its  alum  works  and  different 
manufactories.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in 
Europe,  in  which  there  are  a  large  library  and  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  Goerlitz  or  Goertzlitz  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  river,  and  contains  about  nine  thousand  inha- 
bitants. The  cloth  manufactured  at  Goeriitz  was  supposed 
to  be  finer  than  any  in  Silesia.  The  cathedral  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  organ,  and  a  chapel  cut  in  the 
rocky  from  which  a  bell  is  appended  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. The  museum  belonging  to  a  scientific  society  has 
been  considered  valuable,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  is  most  likely  to  gratify  strangers. 

Mount  Landscrone,  of  which  the  name  signifies  the 
crown  of  the  country f  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  west  of  Goerlitz.  The  view  from  it  in  clear  weather 
extends  over  a  horizon  of  seventy  miles.  One  may  ob- 
serve the  different  thermal  and  medicinal  springs  to  which 
invalids  repair  from  every  part  of  Silesia.  On  one  side  are 
the  celebrated  baths  of  Liebverda,  at  a  greater  distance  the 
ferruginous  springs  of  Flinsberg  ;^  on  the  left  the  village 
of  Markersdorf,  near  which  Marshal  Duroc  was  killed  on 
the  2Sd  of  May  1813,  at  the  battle  of  Reichenbach,  by 
the  same  cannon  ball  that  destroyed  General  Kirgener,  and 
wounded  mortally  General  Bruyere.  Napoleon  gave  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  curate  of  the  village  to  lay  out  in 
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erecting  a  monnmeiit  to  the  memory  of  the  Marshal,  bdt  the    ><m>k 
Prince  of  Repnin  applied  the  money  to  a  diffei-ent  purpose.    ^^^''* 

HaTing  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  province  of  ^  ^  ,  ^_ 
Silesia;  it  remains  for  us  to  describe  another  which  is  burg. 
still  more  impoHant^  it  is  the  centre  of  a  state  that  during  ^^^^ 
a  century  has  had  a  considerahle  share  in  the  events  that 
have  agitated  Europe;  in  short,  the  capital  of  all  the 
Prussian  dominions   is    situated   in    the  middle  of  this 
province.  ^Brandenburg  is  formed   by  a  part  of  the  old  ^ 

Mark  of  the  same  name,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
town  of  Brandenburgh,  by  part  of  the  circles  of  Wittem- 
berg  and  Meissen,  by  the  principality  of  *Querfurt,  and  ^ 
lastly  by  a  small  portion  of  Silesia.  It  is  limited  on  the 
sooth-east  by  the  last  province,  on  the  east  by  Pomerania 
and  the  great  dutchy  of  Mecldenburg,  on  tlte  west  by 
Saxony,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Elbe, 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  principality  of  Anhalt-Des- 
saa.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  sixty  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  fifty-five  from  west  to  east ;  its 
superficial  extent  is  not  less  than  2080  square  leagues,  or 
13,000  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  1,355,160, 
and  they  are  composed  of  Germans,  Swiss  and  the  de- 
scendants of  French  emigrants.  The  population  is  distri- 
buted in  141  towns,  21  burghs  and  3241  villages.  The 
nnmber  of  inhabitants  for  every  square  league  is  not  more 
than  642,  or  107  for  every  square  mile.  The  province 
therefore  in  proportion  to  its  size  is  much  less  populous 
than  Silesia,  which  for  every  square  league  contains  739 
inhabitants. 

The  ancient  people  thai  inhabited  Brandenburg,  were  Ancient  in- 
according  to  Tacitus,  the  Lombards,  (Longobardi,)  the  Bur-  ^>'^>^''°^' 
gnndians,  (Burgundiones)  the  Semnons  (Semnones),  who 
styled  themselves  the  bravest  and  most  noble  of  the  Suevi, 
and  lastly  the  GAttons  or  Guttones,  who  fornied  a  part 
of  the  Vandals.  These  people,  who  were  probably  de- 
feated by  the  Yenedi  or  Yendes  about  4he  end  of  the 
fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  invaded  different 
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pitTineet  of  the  Bqmaii  ei^iire^  and  th^Yeadts  eocopM 
tbe  coHBitj  which  now  fwnis  Braadenbarg.  Thoy  were 
900B  subdivided  into  difibrent  small  tribes  sccordiag  to 
the  portions  of  the  country  ^whlch  they  inhabited  ;  thus 
nention'is  made  of  the  Lutit^i,  the  FFtfeif  the  WahMbi  and 
the  Bdvellu 

Albert  sumaraed  the  Bear^  took  from  these  peoplo  the 
town  of  Brandenburg  in  IISS^  and  received  in  1150 
from  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Thirds  the  title  of  elec- 
tor and  margrave.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  then 
almost  covered  with  fens  and  woods;  the  prince  under- 
took to  drain  the  land,  he  built  towns  that  were  soon  af* 
terwards  peopled  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Germans,  who 
bad  settled  In  HoUaifd,  but  were  obliged  in  consequence  of 
an  inundaMon  to  quit  their  country.  He  repeopled  also 
several  parts  of  Brandenburg,  which  the  devastations  com- 
mitted by  the  Swedes  and  Danes  had  rendered  desert 
Christianity  was  spread  and  established  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  same  prince ;  he  built  churches,  foond- 
ed  monasteries,  endowed  colleges,  and  laboured  to  civilize 
and  enlighten  his  barbarous  subjects.  Albert  was  indeed 
the  true  founder  of  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg»  for 
before  his  time  the  different  margmves  wm*e  appointed  dur- 
ing life  by  the  emperors,  and^he  was  the  first  to  whom  it 
was  erected  into  a  fief.  The  principalitytpassed  from  se- 
veral branches  of  his  family,  which  became  successively  ex- 
tinct, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sigismond  king  of  Hun- 
gary. Not  long  afterwards  Sigismond  was  elected  empe- 
ror by  the  interest  and  good  offices  of  Fredericl^  count  of 
Hohenzollem  and  burgrave  of  Murberg.  But  the  empe- 
ror beiog  lavish,  of  his  treasures,  and  despising  economy^  a 
virtue  not  less  useful  to  sovere^ns  than  to  private  persons, 
borrowed  considerable  sums  from  Frederick,  mortgaged  the 
new  Marl  and  the  greater  portion  of  Bmndenburg^  Com- 
pelled anew  to  borrow  money  from  the  burgrave  of  Mur- 
berg, he  ceded  to  him  in  1411,  the  stote  of  Brandenburg, 
as  an  hereditary  fief  with  the  privileges  of  the  electoral 
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digai^  lor  the  ram  of  150»000  gold  florui8»*  wbiob^  toge- 
ther with  wbet  he  bed  received  at  different  periodsi  made  ^^V^ 
the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  amoant  to  400^000  gold 
floriDSf  an  immense  sum  at  the  time  in  wlijich  it  was  given* 
and  from  which  some'  notion  may  he  formed  of  the  wealthf 
enterprise*  and  economy  of  Frederick.  If  Sigismund  main* 
taioed  the  imperial  throne,  it  was  owing  to  the  valour,  pru<* 
deace  and  influence  which  the  same  able  prince  acquired  in 
the  Germanic  confederation.  He  was  the  chief  of  that  elec* 
tortl  family,  from  which  are  sprung  several  princes  not  in- 
ferior to  him  in  decision,  possessing  the  same  facility  in  con- 
triving resoorces,  of  which  he  himself  gave  so  many  proofs ; 
in  a  word  he  waa*the  ancestor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 
valour  and  great  qualities  are  so  well  known  as  to  render 
any  mention  of  them  unnecessary. 

Having  thus  explained  the  origin  of  the  principality  of 
Brandenburg,  which  together  with  Fomerania,  forms  at 
present  one  of  the  seven  great  military  divisions  of  Prussia, 
cooiprebends  two  governments,  of  which  the  capitals  are 
Potsdam  and  Frankfort,  and  is  subdivided  into  thirty-two 
circles;  we  shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
mil,  dimate  and  principal  productions. 

The  land  in  Brandenburg  is  low  and  in  general  sandy,  Soil. 
Its  inclination  is  so  inconsiderable  that  a  great  many 
marshes  and  small  lakes  are  formed  by  the  inundations  of 
rivers.  The  Prussian  government  has  been  thus  enabled 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  to  form  a  number  of  canals, 
which  by  opening  communications  between  the  rivers^  fa- 
cilitate inland  commerce*  The  Spree  is  united  to  the  Oder 
by  the  canal  of  Frederick  William,  and  the  Havel  commu- 
nicates with  the  same  river  by  the  canal  of  Fienow.*  Be- 
sides these  important  canalsi,  several  others  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  those  of  the  Oder,  Fehrbellin,  Storkow,  Roppin 
and  Templin,  so  called  from  the  different  towns  through 
which  they  pass,  or  from  the  principal  rivers  by  which  their 
waters  are  supplied. 

*  BachoU,  tome  II.  page  S7, 
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It  18  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  lakes^  that  are  si- 
tuated in  the  country,  it  may  be  sufficlent.to  mention  some 
of  the  most  extensive.  The  Schweilung  near  Beeskow  is 
about  six  miles  in  length;  the  Spree  passes  through  it. 
The  Scharmiitzel  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,  it  is 
the  largest  of  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Storkow.  The 
Soldin  and  the  Muggel  are  situated  near  the  burg  of  Coep- 
nick;  the  Beetz  and  the  Breitling  are  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Brandenburg ;  the  Werbellin  near  jouchimsthal,  is  up- 
wards of  a  league  in  length,  and  the  lake  of  Ruppin  is  more 
than  two  and  a  half. 

The  sandy  soil  of  Brandenburg  is  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  country  abounds  in  wood,  hot  the  forests  do  not 
resemble  those  in  the  north.  The  most  Common  trees  are 
the  fir  and  the  pine,  the  oak,  the  beech  and  the  ash.  A 
great  portion  of  the  timber  is  exported  and  used  in  building 
ships. 

The  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the  country,  is  not  very 
great,  the  soil  is  unproductive,  and  more  is  effected  by  art 
than  by  nature.  The  husbandmen  are  industrious,  and 
since  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  uncultivated  lands  have  been  covered  with  har- 
vests, thick  forests  changed  into  rich  meadows,  many  un- 
wholesome marshes  drained,  and  in  consequence,  the  land 
throughout  the  province  has  risen  in  value.  The  products 
of  the  soil  are  hemp,  lint,  tobacco,  hops,  grain  and  several 
plants  used  for  dying  in  the  different  manufactories.  The 
finest  lint  and  hemp,  the  best  millet  and  buckwheat  in  the 
province  are  raised  on  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Priegnitz,  Bezekow  and  Teltow.  Different  vegetables 
thrive  in  most  places,  and  one  sort,  a  species  of  small  tur- 
nip introduced  by  the  French  emigrants  that  fled  from  the 
persecution  occasioned  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  has  thriven  so  well  tliat  it  is  now  an  article  of  con- 
siderable  exportation.  Beet,  another  very  valuable  plant, 
is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin. 

It  was  in  Prussia  that  the  experiments  of  Margrave  con- 
cerning, the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beetrave,  were  first 
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put  into  practiGe  on  a  great  scale.    To  obtain  sugar  from     9ook 
that  plantf  several  works  were  erected  in  the  neighbourbood    ^^^'^ 
of  Berlint  long  before  the  process  was  generally  known  in  '~~'^~*' 
France;  and  although  commercial  transactions  are  now 
facilitated  by  the  communications  that  have  been  opened 
daring  peace,  although  the  prejudices  of  many  against  this    * 
useful  discovery  have  not  been  removed,  the  making  of  su- 
gar from  beetrave  has  become  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dnstry  both  in  Prussia  and  in  France. 

An  incorrect  notion  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  province 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated  con- 
cerning its  productions.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  ob- 
serve that  the  produce  of  Braudenl^urg  is  insufficient  for  the 
coDsumption  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  great  part,  it  is  true,  is 
consumed  in  the  capital,  which,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  statistical  writers,  absorbs  a  third  part,  while  Potsdam 
absorbs  a  fifth  of  the  whole  prodlice.  The  vine  is  by  no 
means  common  in  Brandenburg,  it  was  unknown  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  early  in  the  following  century,  some 
plants  were  brought  from  Pomerania,  and  in  1285  the  wine 
of  Stendal  was  sold  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and 
exported  into  different  countries  in  the  north.  At  a  later 
period,  when  commercial  intercourse  was  extended,  these 
wines  were  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  others  brought 
from  Germany  and  France.  Some  of  the  vineyards  have 
been  destroyed  by  severe  winters,  and  others  by  the  devas- 
tations committed  in  the  seven  years'  war.  Their  culture 
has  been  gradually  given  up,  and  it  is  believed  in  most  in- 
stances not  to  indemnify  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.  The 
few  vineyards  that  are  ob9erved  at  present,  are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  towns,  as  Berlin,  Pots- 
dam and  Brandenburg. 

Many  oxen  are  not  bred  in  the  province,  and  all  of  them  CatUe. 
are  of  a  small  size,  those  with  which  the  towns  are  suppli- 
cd»  are  imported  from  Podolia.    The  number  of  sheep  has 
n^idly  increased  since  the  attention  of  agriculturists  has 
been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  wool.    It  is  probable 
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Booit  indeed  ibat  there  are  as  man  j  skeep  in  Brandeatarg  as  ia 
€xvii.   Silena^  but  it  is  certain  that  tiie  wool  ia  not  nearlf  ao  Tain- 

'*"~'~^"  able.  The  horses  are  small^  and  not  of  a  good  iund.  The 
same  wild  animals  are  observed  in  the  forests,  as  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Silesia* 

Silk  worm.  The  bombix  or  silk  worm  succeeds  better  in  Brandon- 
bnrg  than  in  any  other  Prussian  province.  The  qoantitj 
of  silk  derived  from  it  is  very  considerable^  and  thus  a  new 
trade  has  been  created^  for  which  the  Prussians  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  enlightened  views  of  the  great  Frederick. 

Bees.  The  numerous  heaths  and    the  culture  of  bucALwheat, 

which  has  become  very  common,  have  facilitated  the  rear* 
ing  of  bees,  and  enabled  the  country  people  to  improve  a 
branch  of  rural  industry  for  which  the  province  is  admira- 
bly adapted. 

Fish.  The  fish  that  abound  in  the  rivM-s  afford  the  means  of 

subsistence  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Elbe  is  per- 
haps an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  the  lakes,  the 
Spree  and  almost  all  the  other  rivers  contain  a  great  many 
ilsh ;  some  of  them  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  indeed  there 
are  several  kinds  in  the  Spree,  that  are  so  much  prized  as 
to  form  a  branch  of  lucrative  exportation.  The  large  mu- 
rena  or  the  tendar  as  it  is  called  in  the  country,  is  one  of 
this  description. 

Industry.  The  principal  manufactures  in  Brandenbmf  are  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs.  Other  articles  afford 
employment  to  the  people,  as  porcelain,  glass,  tobaooo  and 

,  many  more  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 

fowns,  that  derive  from  them  a  part  of  their  wealth.  The 
useful  metals  are  worked  in  the  province,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  its  trade  consists  in  cast  iron,  fire-arms,  difibrest 
iron  utensils,  steel  ornaments,  wire,  gold  and  silver  lace. 

Minerals.  The  mineral  productions  in  Brandenburg  are  not  va- 
luable ;  it  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  there  can  be 
many  minerals  in  so  low  and  flat  a  country.  The  greats 
part  of  the  land  is  what  geologists  terip  the  secondary  for- 
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matioti.    Alaminous  schistas  is  very  common  in   many     book 
places,  and  it  is  used  in  the  different  alum  works.     One  of    cxrii. 
the  largest  schistous  rocks  that  is  worked,  is  situated  in  — '— ^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Freyenwald ;  it  is  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  bitumen,  and  is  said  to  rest  on  sand. 

Iron,  or  rather  that  variety  which  is  called  hydrate  of 
iron,  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  native  metals ;  it  abounds 
in  many  parts  of  the  province,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
branch  of  industry,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  impor- 
tant Beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered  after  repeated 
and  careful  observations,  and  it  is  by  means  of  that  fuel^ 
that  tiie  iron  ore  has  been  rendered  useful,  that  founderies 
and  iron  works  have  been  erected.  The  best  stone  for  build- 
ing is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rudersdorf  and  Ro- 
themburg ;  it  is  obtained  from  that  sort  of  calcareous  rock, 
which  is  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  muschd-kalkp 
and  which  by  calcination  may  be  made-  into  an  excellent 
lime.  Extensive  deposites  of  chalk  are  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prentzlow,  and  in  all  the  northern  part 
of  the  province.  The  gypsum  quarries  that  are  worked, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Speremberg  and 
the  frontier  of  Saxony ;  most  of  them  are  abundant,  and 
fomish.  cement  of  a  good  quality.  A  sort  of  clay  from 
which  earthen  wares  are  made,  is  found  in  different  dis- 
tricts. Lastly,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  peats  are 
▼ery  common  in  a  country  in  which  there  are  so  many 
marshy  plains.  The  fuel  thus  obtained,  is  used  not  only 
for  domestic  purposes,  but  in  different  manufactories. 

The  climate  of  Brandenburg  is  modified  by  its  low  situ-  Cfimat*. 
ation,  and  the  lakes  which  cover  its  surface.  The  atmos- 
phere, though  mild,  is  humid  and  subject  to  frequent  va- 
riations in  temperature.  As  the  country  is  not  sheltered 
by  any  mountainous  chains,  except  those  in  Bohemia^ 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  which  are  situated  at  a  great  distance, 
it  is  often  exposed  to  violent  storms  from  the  north  and  the 
east.  It  may  be  compared  from  its  latitude  to  northern 
regions;  during  severe  winters^ Fahrenheit's  thermometer 

vox.  VII.  1£ 
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descends  below  zero ;  id  smniner  it  rises  to  «i|[^tj  or  tff^ 
ty-five  degrees. 

It  has  been  said  tbat  the  popolation  of  JBrandeBbni^  is 
pNide  up  of  German,  Swiss  and  French  inhabitants.  Bat 
the  national  character^  or  that  by  which  the  people  Imve 
been  generally  distinguished^  is  different  either  from  the 
German,  the  Swiss  or  the  French.  There  is  a  certain 
gaiety  or  sprightliness  among  the  upper  classeSf  which  is 
confined  to  them ;  the  people  that  form  the  mass  of  the  aa- 
tion  are  grave,  pensive  and  taciturn.  Many  of  the  Bran* 
denburghers  have  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
education  is  perhaps  more  diffused  amongst  them  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  They  are  religious  and  toleraat, 
the  greater  number  are  protestants,  and  the  predominant 
sects  are  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran;  the  number  of 
Catholics  is  proportionally  much  less  than  in  Silesia. 

That  enlightened  spirit^  which  is  so  widely  diffused,  has 
contributed  to  exalt  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants;  dar- 
ing  the  period  that  Europe,  worn  out  by  continued  contests^ 
leagued  with  much  earnestness  against  the  power  that  bad 
dictated  its  laws  for  twenty  years;  Prussia,  ill  provided 
with  men  and  money,  rose  in  mass,  and  formed  an  army  of 
110,000  combatants;  Brandenburg  furnished  readily  its 
contingent,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  resolved  in  181S 
to  resist  obstinately  a  division  of  the  French  army  that 
marched  against  their  capital. 
Language.  The  German  spoken  in  Brandenburg  has  been  remarii- 
ed  for  its  purity ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  use  of 
the  French  language  is  very  common ;  men  of  letters,  and 
every  individual  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  speak  and 
write  it  correctly.  The  example  of  Frederick  the  Second 
made  the  French  fashionable ;  it  is  well  known  how  purely 
and  correctly  be  spoke  it,  and  his  compositions,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  prove  bis  intimate  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  province,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  some  of  the  different  towns.  Of  those  that  are 
situated  between  the  Oder  and  the  Warta,  or  in  that  part 
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of  BnuideBlNirg  in^ich  liordera  on  the  great  datchy  of  Po-  book 
sen;  tlie  largest  or  Zallichaa  contains  hardly.  5500  inhabi-  ^^^i^* 
tuits;  the  adjacent  country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  """"""* 
bat  the  wealth  of  the  town  depends  chiefly  on  its  cloth, 
weoUra  and  linen  manufactures,  in  which  a  trade  is  carried  - 
on  with  Poland,  Germany  and  even  Italy.  The  field  of 
hattle,  where  the  Prussians  were  defeated  by  the  Russians 
IB  1759,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  ZuUichau.  A  large 
and  flourishing  town  towards  the  north-west  of  the  province 
nqaires  a  more  minute  description.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder 
was  formerly  included  among  the  imperial  cities,  and  pos- 
SMsing  that  title,  it  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  and  immu- 
nitifls  as  were  granted  to  those  which  assumed  tlie  more  os- 
(entatioiis  title  of  free  towns.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  a  cir- 
cle, it  contains  16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
seventh  city  in  Brandenburg.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
large,  three  suburbs  are  attached  to  it,  there  are  several 
ucAil  establishments,  some*  remarkable  monuments,  and  a 
bridge  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  An  university, 
which  was  founded  in  1506,  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
Oermany;  it  has  been  transferred  to  Breslau,  but  Frank- 
fort still  possesses  a  gymnasium,  a  learned  and  scientific 
nciety,  a  botanical  garden,  a  fine  library,  several  public 
Khools  and  different  charitable  institutions.  It  was  in 
iVankfort  that  Leopold,  duke  of  Brunswick,  perished  in 
17S5,  the  victim  of  an  act  of  heroism  and  devotedness,  of 
whidi  princes  have  left  hut  few  examples.  Painters  and 
statuaries  have  represented  the  disaster  occasioned  by  the 
inandation  of  the  Oder,  in  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  lost 
bis  life  in  attempting  to  save  others^  So  noble  an  action 
excited  general  admiration  in  tlie  last  century,  and  the 
tova  perpetuated  the  recollection  of  it  by  a  monument  which 
tbe  mhabitants  erected  on  the  very  place  that  the  accident 
happened. 

Frankfort  is  a  town  of  considerable  trade;  three  fairs 
are  held  in  it  every  year,  and  on  these  occasions  tliere  is  a 
gitat  sale  not  only  of  linen  and  silk,  the  staple  manufac- 
tares  of  the  place,  but  of  furs,  morocco  leather,  hosiery. 
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BOOK  tobaccp,  grain  and  lint^  which  are  cultivated  in  the  iiei|^- 
OXYII.  bourhood,  and  exported  into  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  Its 
'——^  cominerce  has  been  extended  and  improved  by  means  of  ca- 
nals, which  have  opened  an  easy  communication  with  Ber- 
lin and  the  Baltic  Frankfort  was  formerly  considered  a 
strong  to wn,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  d8th  of 
October  1806. 

The  canal  of  Muhlrose,  of  which  the  course  is  about  fif- 
teen miles,  is  situated  between  Frankfort  and  Cottbus ;  it 
joins  the  Oder  to  the  Spree,  and  bears  the  name  of  a  small 
town  that  it  waters.  Fustemberg  on  the  Oder  lies  to  the 
right  of  Cottbus,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  on  the 
£6th  of  May  1807.  Beskow  is  built  opposite  to  Furstem- 
berg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree ;  it  contains  3000  inhabi- 
tants, several  cloth  and  linen  manufactories,  and  an  ancient 
castle,  in  which  a  court  of  justice  is  at  present  heldi  Lub- 
ben  or  Lubio,  a  town  possessing  the  same  sort  of  trade,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Berste  and  the  Spree.  Some  vine- 
yards have  been  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cottbus; 
tbey  are  of  little  value,  and  hardly  suffice  for  the  consump- 
tion of  its  6500  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  consist 
principally  of  cloth  and  linen. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  ancient  city  in  the 
writings  of  the  old  chroniclers,  who  generally  call  it  Kot- 
wick.  It  has  belonged  to  Prussia  since  the  year  1461; 
but  Napoleon,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  made  it  over  along 
with  part  of  its  territory  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  Few 
towns  have  suffered  more  from  fires;  it  was  burnt  and  re- 
built in  the  years  1468,  1470,  1597,  1600  and  1671.  Its 
position  is  not  favourable  to  commerce,  for  the  Spree,  on 
the  right  bank  of  which  it  is  built,  is  only  navigable  at  the 
distance  of  some  leagues  below  it  The  name  of  Spremberg 
indicates  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  and  on 
the  base  of  a  hill;  it  is  not  a  place  of  much  importance, 
the  pppulation  is  little  more  than  2000  souls.  The  small 
town  of  Dobrilngk  is  situated  beyond  the  eastern  decUvi- 
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ties  of  the  hill  that  has  been  last  mentioned^  on  the  right     Bo<« 
bank  of  the  Dober.    It  contains  hardly  a  thousand  souls,    cxrii. 
bat  there  are  a  church,  a  castle,  a  cloth  manufactory  and 
seTend  gin  distilleries,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  people  find  that  trade  more  profitable  than  others,  car- 
ried on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

That  part  of  Brandenburg  which  has  been  described,  is 
in  many  places  humid  and  marshy;  the  most  of  the  towns 
are  insignificant,  but  some  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in 
each  of  them.  Guben,  Crossen,  Luclcau,  Golssen  and 
loterbogk,  Baruth^  which  forms  a  part  of  a  barony  belong- 
ing to  the  count  of  Solms-Sonnenwald,  Mitten wald  and 
Belzig,  that  were  formerly  defended  by  castles,  and  lastly, 
Belitz  with  its  ancient  ramparts,  are  all  of  them  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  the  only  towns  that  can  be  enumerated  in 
the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  between  its  western  limits 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  from  the  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  to  Potsdam. 

That  town,  which  has  been  considered  the  finest  in  Braii-  Potidam. 
deoburg,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruthe  and  the 
Havel,  on  an  island  of  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference; 
some  villages  have  been  built  on  the  same  island,  which  is 
formed  by  the  two  rivers,  a  canal  and  the  lakes  of  Schwie- 
low  and  Weise*  The  houses  are  adorned  with  fine  fronts, 
the  streets  are  straight,  broad  and  well  paved ;  the  public 
places  and  several  edifices  that  shall  be  mentioned,  render 
it  well  adapted  for  a  royal  residence.  The  town  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  ancient,  but  the  traditions  concerning  its 
origin  are  uncertain.  It  was  known  in  the  tenth  century  Ancient 
by  the  name  of  Postdepinif  apparently  a  Vandal  word,  ^™^' 
which  was  changed  at  a  later  period  into  Postxein ;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  only  a  burgh.  It  was  raised  into  the  rank 
of  a  town  during  the  fourteenth  century,  although  it  hard- 
ly deserved  that  distinction  before  Frederick  William  be- 
gan to  embellish  it  in  1720.  To  fit  it  for  his  residence, 
Frederick  built  the  fronts  of  the  bouses  at  his  own  expense, 
and  the  town  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
palaces.    It  must  be  confessed  however  that  the  interior 
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of  the  houses  corresponds  rarely  with  their  tnagBillceiit  ex- 
CZTII.  terioi^  the  apartments  are  ill  arranged,  and  what  seems  to 
^•^-^'^  be  the  abode  of  a  courtier,  is  often  inadequate  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  moderate  burgess.  The  city,  which  exhibits  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  a  series  of  decorations,  has  long  been 
called  the  finest  barrack  in  Prussia.  The  garrison  indeed 
is  always  numerous,  and  it  occasions  a  degree  of  activity 
that  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  commerce  or  industry,  al- 
though there  are  different  manufactories,  and  although  the 
population  amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  individuals.  Pots- 
dam is  encompassed  with  walls  and  palisades;  there  are 
8e?en  gates,  and  the  finest  is  the  gate  of  Brandenburgy 
seven,  bridges,  one  of  them  is  made  of  iron,  and  seven 
churches,  of  which  one  is  set  apart  for  the  Catholics. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  old  town,  the  new  town 
and  Frederichstadt.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  si- 
tuated in  the  old  town.  The  castle  is  worthy  of  notice,  its 
roof  is  covered  with  copper  and  gilt  ornaments,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  building  is  decorated  with  the  finest  Silesian 
marble.  An  obelisk  of  red  marble  from  the  same  province 
is  erected  on  the  Old  Market-place ;  it  is  upwards  of  se- 
venty-five feet  in  height,  and  it  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
Italian  marble ;  on  the  base  of  the  pedestal  are  the  busts 
of  the  great  elector  and  his  three  successors.  The  town- 
house  which  is  built  on  the  Old  Market-place,  is  not  unlike 
the  one  at  Amsterdam.  Two  churches  of  a  noble  archi- 
tecture  are  situated  in  the  same  quarter ;  one  of  them  is 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  its  portal  is  the  same 
as  that  of  St  Maria-Maggiore  at  Rome;  the  other  is  the 
church  of  the  garrison,  which  was  built  in  1739 ;  it  is 
worthy  of  being  visited,  because  in  its  vaults  are  deposited 
the  ashes  of  Frederick  the  First,  and  Frederick  the  Second. 
The  latter  died  at  Potsdam  on  the  17th  of  August  ir86» 
his  tombf  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  was  visited  by  Na- 
poleon in  1806,  who  obtained  there  the  sword  of  that  great 
man.  The  most  of  the  monuments  at  Potsdam  were  more 
or  less  mutilated  during  the  campaign  of  1806,  but  they 
have  been  partly  repaired  by  government  since  the  peace  of 
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1815*  The  New  Town  contains  nothing  remarfcahle  es* 
cept  the  French  church,  which  was  built  after  the  model  oxTii* 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome^  and  the  Military  Orphan  Hos*  ^— ~-" 
pital,  a  massive  building  of  three  stories,  not  to  be  admired 
for  its  architectare,  but  interesting  from  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied^  The  sons  of  soldiers  only  are  receiv* 
ed  into  the  hospital*  and  it  contains  about  a  thousand  in* 
laates.  It  is  an  excellent  regulation,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  Catholic  coantriest  that  the  religious  opinions 
of  parents  cannot  exclude  their  children  from  the  benefits  of 
similar  institutions ;  the  sons  of  sectarians  of  every  denomi- 
nation*  may  be  admitted,  nothing  lilce  proselytism  is  ever 
attempted.  Another  institution  of  the  same  nature  was 
fooaded  in  1726  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers.  The 
casUe  of  Sans  Baudf  the  New  and  the  Marble  palaces 
are  situated  near  the  quarter  of  Frederichstadt.  The 
gardens  attached  to  these  buildings,  the  pictures  contained 
in  them,  the  fine  view  from  the  castle  of  Sans  Souci,  the 
bed-chamber  where  Frederick  the  Great  died;  in  which  the 
ancient  furniture  is  carefully  preserved,  are  visited  by  tra- 
vellers, and  serve  to  recall  the  great  associations  conneot- 
ed  wltl^  them. 

If  the  environs  of  Potsdam  are  agreeable  and  picturesque^  Bariin. 
the  aeighbourhood  of  Berlin  is  dismal  and  monotonous. 
Thattown^  which  was  founded  in  116d,  now  comprehends 
five  others  arid  four  suburbs.  It  is  situated  in  the  m\jldle 
of  a  sandy  plain^  of  which  the  cheerless  prospect  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  activity  that  prevails  within  the 
vails. 

There  is  nothing  in  Berlin  of  the  solemn  pomp  that  is 
observable  at  Potsdam,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  best 
bntit  town  in  Germany;  not  that  the  buildings  display 
great  taste  or  much  of  elegant  and  pure  architecture,  en 
the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  detect  that  German  style  which  is 
the  reverse  of  classic  beauty ;  but  the  whole  is  imposing, 
the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  many  monuments 
erected  by  Frederick  the  Second .  remain,  who  laid  out 
much  of  his  money  in  embellishing  the  capital.    We  might 
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have  too  much  to  sa j»  if  we  atteinpted  to  enter  into  any 
minute  detail  concerning  Berlin.  It  is  watered  hj  the 
Spree,  which  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  below  it, 
throws  itself  into  the  Havel. 

It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  streets,  of  which 
the  finest  are  Frederick  and  William  Street,  seven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifteen  houses,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  inhabitants.  Three  thousand 
Jews  have  their  synagogue.  The  French  colony,  that  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  fanatic  persecution  under  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  amounts  at  present  to  8000  souls,  they  are 
in  possession  of  five  churches. 

The  royal  palace  is  the  finest  in  Berlin,  and  if  it  were 
uniform,  it  might  be  a  model  in  its  style  of  architecture. 
But  as  it  was  built  during  the  reigns  of  several  princes, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  has  necessarily  been  injured,  al- 
though the  plans  and  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Schluter 
have  been  adhered  to.*  The  proportions  are  on  a  great 
scale,  the  building  consists  of  three  stories,  the  height  is  a 
hundred  and  five  feet,  the  length  of  the  principal  front,  four 
hundred  and  forty-five,  and  the  breadth,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  The  inside  of  this  royal  residence  corresponds 
with  the  exterior.  The  finest  apartments  are  on  the' second 
story;  it  contains  a  large  library,  a  collection  of  medals 
and  antiques,  a  museum,  of  natural  history,  and  a  gallery 
of  n^ore  than  three  hundred  valuable  paintings,  exclusive- 
ly of  the  Giustiniani  collection,  which  was  brought  from 
Rome. 

The  arsenal  is  the  finest  building  after  the  palace ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  contain  arms  and  munition  for  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Other  edifices  and  palaces  have  been 
erected  in  Berlin,  but  if  an  account  of  them  were  to  be 
given,  it  might  be  necessary  to  omit  what  appears  to  be  of 
greater  importance.  Many  commodious  buildings  have 
been  raised  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthier  classes. 


*  See,  BescbreibuDg  de»  KonigUches  SchlosMs  zu  Berlip,  1803. 
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The  concert  room  can  contain  more  tban  a  thousand  audi-    book 
torsy  the  theatre  is  built  after  a  fine  plan^  and  holds  upwards    ^^^^i* 
of  two  thousand  spectators*  last)  jf  the  Italian  opera  is  much 
larger  than  those  in  some  other  European  capitals,  for  there 
is  room  in  it  for  five  thousand  persons ;  some  of  the  boxes 
are  reserved  for  strangersl* 

The  church  of  Saint  Hedewige,  one  of  the  twenty-seven  Churchti. 
in  Berlin,  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  has  stood  since  the  thirteenth  century; 
its  Gothic  tower  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in 
height  Some  of  the  others  are  the  ancient  church  of  St 
Nicolas,  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  garrison.  The 
first  of  these,  it  is  certain,  was  finished  before  the  year 
1200,  it  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  Gothic  ornaments, 
and  within  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Pufiendorf.  The 
church  of  the  garrison  was  completed  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William  in  1722.  It  is  in  the  vaults  of  the  ca« 
tbedral  that  the  members  of  the  royal  family  are  interred, 
and  the  nave  of  the  same  building  was  covered  with  many 
banners  and  trophies  gained  by  the  Prussians ;  but  in  1^06, 
after  the  French  had  entered  Berlin,  all  ol*  them  were  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  during  eight  years  they  remained  in 
the  church  of  the  Invalids.  They  were  destroyed  before 
the  first  entrance  of  th^  allies,  in  order  that  the  armies 
might  not  carry  off  the  fruits  of  a  conquest  which  was 
dearly  purchased  by.  the  French.  Such  are  the  principal 
churches  in  Berlin,  our  limits  prevent  us  from  mentioning 
the  others,  although  some  of  them  are  not  inferior  to  any  in 
point  of  arch  i  tectu  re. 

William's'  square  is  tlie  finest  in  the  town,  and  the  num-  Squares, 
her  of  squares  is  not  less  than  twenty-two ;  it  is  adorned 
with  the  statues  of  five  generals,  who  rendered  themselves 
illostrious  in  the  seven  years'  war.  The  square  in  front  of 
the  castle  is  larger,  but  in  other  respects  much  inferior  to 
it,'  a  statue  of  Prince  Dessau  has  been  erected  there,  a     ^ 

*  Reichard's  Traveller's  Guide.    Wegweiscr  fur  fremde  und  Einheiiniscbe 
daich  Berlin,  by  Scbmist.  Poudam. 
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BOOK    general,  who  laboured  more  saccessftilly  thas  any  oihtir  in 
txvii.    organizing  the  Prussian  infantry.    It  is  true  that  th(B  Fms- 
'—^'^  sian  government  has  seldom  been  negligent  in  rewarding 
individual  m^rit  by  monuments  thai  perpetuate  tiie  remen- 
brance  of  it«    The  bronze  statue  of  Fredericlc  William,  tk 
work  of  Schluter,  has  been  placed  on  the  great  bridge,  tiie 
size  is  colossal,  the  weight  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  150  tons. 
Gates.  The  gate  of  Brahdenburg  is  the  principal  entrance  into 

Berlin,  but  there  are  not  fewer  than  sixteen  othet^  yet  all 
of  them  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  same  gate  re- 
sembles in  form  and  arcliitecture  the  Propylieum  at  Athens. 
A  chariot  made  of  copper,  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  which 
was  taken  away  by  the  French  during  the  first  Prussian 
campaign,  has  been  replaced  on  its  summit.  Although  n- 
moved  to  Paris,  it  never  appeared  on  any  of  the  buildings 
in  that  town.  The  chariot,  whidi  wib  executed  liy  a  bra- 
sier  at  Berlin,  is  rather  a  monument  xif  patience  than  of 
art ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  chissel,  but  merely  a  relief  on 
plates  of  copper. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  ornaments  and  edifices  in 

the  Prussian  -capital,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  some 

of  its  useful  establishments.    It  contains  a  lunatic  asylom 

and  several  hospitals,  the  most  ancient  of  which,  or  that  of 

the  Holy  Spirit,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Tlie  royal  hospital  of  Invalids  was  finished  in  the  year 

1748 ;  it  is  situated  beyond  the  gate  of  Oranienburgh.   The 

soldiers,  who  are  admitted  iAto  it,  like  those  in  Paris,  have 

.  commodious  apartments,  large  gardens  and  extensive  fields, 

which  they  only  are  entitled  to  cultivate. 

Libraries,       The  Scientific  and  literary  institutions  in  the  metropolis 

wiieciioM,  ^jf  ^  g^^tg  g^j  j^^^jj  enlarged  as  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be 

passed  oyer  in  silence.  The  number  of  public  libraries  is  not 
less  than  twenty-four,  and  the  largest  or  the  royal  library 
contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes. 
The  museum  of  the  university  is  rich  in  minerals  and  also 
in  zoological  and  anatomical  preparations ;  they  are  placed 
in  a  spacious  buildjng,  which  is  called  the  Palace  of  the 
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vniTen^jr*    TIm  academy  of  sciences  possepses  a  museuni    3oiul 
of  aatonJ  history,  and  a  Talui^ble  collection  of  pliilosophical    <^x^ii* 
instruments.    Many  others  of  the  same  kind  are  attached  — — ^ 
to  diflbFent  institutions,  as  the  observatory,  the  CQllege  of 
Joftcbimsthal,  the  society  of  natural  history,  and  the  gymna- 
aig  of  Fredericlc  William  and  Berlin-CoUn. 

The  light  of  knowledge  has  been  di Bused  by  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  established  by  government  in  1810,  and 
tbe  advantages  attending  it  are  daily  increasing.  The 
Bomber  of  students  that  matriculated  in  1826  amounted 
to  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and '  among  them  were  ' 

included  fonr  hundred  foreigners.  The  theological  faculty 
Wis  attended  by  foof  hundred  and  forty-one  students,  the 
JQridical  by  six  hundred  and  forty-one,  the  philosophical 
bj  a  hundred  and  seventy-one;  and  the  medical  by  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.    The  university  of  Berlin  can-  * 

lot  as  yet  be  compared  with  that  of  Paris,  but  it  may  be 
Tfinarked  that  similar  institutions  are  very  common  in  Ger- 
Bisny,  indeed  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  many  tliat  Ber- 
lin should  be  included  in  the  number  of  collegiate  towns. 
Government  however  determined  otherwise,  and  it  is  to  its 
zeal  and  powerful  assistance  that  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
debted for  a  university,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe. 

The  royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  by  Fre-  Academiei. 
derick  the  breat,  who  requested  Leibnitz  to  frame  its  laws 
ud  statutes.  It  is  divided  into  difforent  classes,  which 
comprehend  science,  history  and  literature.  It  was  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  labours  of  Leibnitz  and  Euler, 
tnd  it  still  maintains  its  high  reputation.  Different  insti- 
tutions have  faHoen  established  for  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  the  medical  and  surgical  academy,  tlie  ve- 
terinary school,  the  military  C9llege,  the  seminary  for 
tiie  instruction  of  engineers,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
college  ibr  the  education  of  youth  in  the  French  colony. 
There  are  besides  ms^ny  private  seminaries,  Sunday  schools 
^  others  in  which  the  poor  are  gratuitously  educated. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  societies  that  have 
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been  institated  for  beneficent  purposes,  for  relieving  ibtt 
indigent,  curing  the  sick,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
widows  and  orphans. 

The  public  walks  in  Berlin  are  numerous ;  the  Lastgar- 
ten,  which  is  nearlj  a  mile  long,  and  about  a  hundred  yards 
broadt  is  adorned  with  six  rows  of  lofty  lime  trees ;  the 
breadth  of  the  principal  alley  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet  The 
Circle  and  the  Zelte  are  more  frequented  than  any  others  in 
the  capital.  Those  situated  beyond  the  walls  on  the  side 
of  the  Brandenburg  gate,  are  the  Th«irgarten,  the  park  of 
Charlottenburg,  where  a  mausoleum  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  queen  Louisa ;  the  Pickelswerder  on  a  hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  one  may  observe  the  Havel,  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  and  Spal^dau,  a 
town  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  to  the  west ;  it  is  peopled 
by  6000  inhabitants;  and  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  quadrangular  fortress,  which  was  taken  by  the  French 
in'  1806,  and  bombarded  by  them  in  1813,  than  for  its 
iron  works,  its  linen,  silk  and  cotton  manufactures.  Bat 
these  walks  are  not  so  much  visited  as  the  gardens  and  mi- 
neral springs  of  Freiderichsbrunnen  at  no  great  distance 
from  Berlin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  statistical  details 
concerning  the  capital ;  it  may  be  remarked  however,  that 
its  elevation  is  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  abo?e 
the  level  of  the  sea;  it  id  more  than  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  sum  for  which  the  houses  and  other  build- 
ings were  insured  against  fire  some  years  ago,  amounted  to 
45,000,000  of  rixdoUars  or  L.6,750,000.  Soldiers  may  bo 
quartered  in  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
houses,  and  the  total  number  of  houses  is  not  more  than 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen- 
Rents  of  The*  rent  in  1824,  of*  41,037  houses,  shops,  flats -and 
the  House?,  apartments,  was  upwards  of  3,657,690  Prussian  crowns,  or 
L.548,654.  Those  that  were  let  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
30  crowns,  were  equal  in  number  to  12,015,  and  those  of 
which  the  rental  varied  from  30  to  50,  amounted  to  10,928. 


Elevation 
of  the  soil. 
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The  highest  rents  were  not  more  than  3400  crowns*    It     book 
ought  to  have  been  observed  that  the  Prussia  crown  is    oxvii. 
equiTalent  to  three  shillings.  

The  national  guard  is  composed  of  two  squadrons,  a  National 
company  of  carbiniers,  eight  regiments  of  infantrji  and  five  ^"^'^*  ' 
non-eqnipped  battalions. 

Berlin  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  jewellery ;  the  Manufac- 
ornaments  made  of  iron  in  the  same  place,  are  valuable  on  ^"'*''* 
account  of  their  bright  polish  and  delicate  workmanship. 
Its  light  but  solid  carriages  are  sold  in  most  parts  of  Prus- 
sia, and  its  porcelain  rivals  that  of  Saxony.  The  porcelain 
flowers  which  are  still  made  at  the  royal  manufactory,  as 
ornaments  for  tables  and  chimney-pieces,  were  formerly  so 
much  nsed  that  the  sum  obtained  for  them  every  year,  was 
greater  than  100,000  crowns^  But  the  Oerman  taste  is 
now  improved  or  at  all  events  altered,  and  the  porcelain 
flowers,  notwithstanding  their  vivid  colours  and  finished 
reliefs,  are  no  longer  fashionable.  The  silk,  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures  afford  employment  to  many  individu- 
als, and  the  royal  cloth  manufactory  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant ;  in  short,  few  branches  of  industry  are  wholly  neglect- 
ed, and  able  workmen  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  de- 
partment. 

The  Havel,  before  it  reaches  Brandenburg,  forms  at  d|f-  Branden- 
ferent  places  large*  sheets  of  v^ater  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  ^^^^ 
and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  on  many  of  them  are  verdant 
and  well  wooded  islands,  which  appear  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Potsdam,  and  between  that  town  and  Qranden- 
burg.  The  latter  plaee  owes  its  prosperity  and  wealth  to 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  revocation,  of  which 
the  fatal  consequences  were  long  felt  in  France.  The  dy- 
ing works  at  Brandenburg,  its  cloth,  linen  and  paper  manu- 
factories were  mostly  established  since  that  period;  its 
trade,  which  is  now  considerable,  was  created  by  French 
exiles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  at  present  to 
H,800.  This  ancient  capital  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
is  now  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  West-Havelland.  The 
Havel  divides  it  into  three  p&rts.    The  Old  Town,  which 
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li  flitaated  on  the  rigbt  bank  of  tbe  river^  ftando  on  m  oni- 
nence ;  it  is  small  and  ill  built }  the  New  Town  on  the 
'  opposite  bank  is  yery  diflferent,  tbe  etreets  are  broad  and 
atraigbif  part  of  it  was  built  on  an  island  that  is  called 
Venice,  probably  because  all  the  bouses  are  supported  on 
piles.  Tbe  college  and  the  cathedral  are  situated  in  the 
New  Town.  The  church  of  St,  Catherine  in  the  Old  Towri 
is  rtoarkabla  for  its  antiquity ;  the  otfier  buildiASs  are  s 
large  barrack  and  a  military  bospitaL 

Among  the  curiosities  that  are  preserved  at  Brandenbnrf^ 
one  migbt  mention  the  library  Md  pictures  of  Cranacb,  a 
celebrated  painter  and  the  friend  of  Iiuther ;  he  was  present 
at  the  marriage  of  the  reformer  with  Catherine  Borm,  and 
embraced  bis  religious  opinions  before  die  inhabitants  of 
Brandenburg,  now  wholly  proteetant,  adopted  the  Augsburg 
confession. 

The  bill  of  Carlung  rises  abore  the  city  on  the  north- 
east, and  commands  an  extensiye  view  of  the  Havel  and  its 
lakes,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brandenburg  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  fishing  boats.  The  fisheries  are  so  pro- 
ductive that  they  are  farmed,  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
them,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  town's  riches.  The 
town  of  Ratheniu  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel^ 
apd  at  six  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Brandenburg.  It  is 
peopled  by  4600  inhabitantsi  it  was  built  in  the  year  430. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  elector  Frederick  William  is  the 
only  ornament  worthy  of  notice.  Havelberg  is  built  ion  so 
island  fprmed  by  two  branches  of  the  sai|ie  river,  its  popu- 
lation is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  Batiienan,  it  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  and  many  of  the 
boats  that  sail  on  the  Havel,  are  built  in  its  dock-yards. 
The  refining  of  sugar  is  another  branch  of  industry  in 
which  many  find  employment  The  cathedral,  by  far  the 
finest  building  in  the  place,  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  is 
Germany.  Ferleberg  is  not  so  large  as  the  last  town,  it 
contains  about  SOOO  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  an  agree- 
able situation,  and  watered  by  the  Stopenita,  a  short  way 
bdow  its  junction  with  the  Perle.    It  Assesses  a  large 
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cloth  ttftMflM^tory,  but  lint  luid  cattle  miikd  tip  ito  principal 
trade ;  the  lint  growa  in  abundance  throughout  the  neigh-* 
boating  country,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  Bold  at  a  fhir^ 
that  h  held  every  year  in  the  townr 

Pew  places  of  any  consequence  are  situated  on  the  east- 
em  and  norfliern  frontiel^  of  Brandenburg,  one  of  them 
bowoTer  is  the  small  town  at  Reinsberg.  If  a  person  tra- 
tels  to  it  ft*otti  Perlebergy  he  must  gd  out  of  his  way  in 
order  not  to^  enter  two  small  districts,  which  are  together 
bardly  two  square  leagues  in  superficies,  but  which  fcrsi  a 
part  of  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  Prussia  omitted  in  the  recent  treaties  to 
cede  some  portmn  of  its  frontiers  to  the  neighbouring  prin* 
cipsdity,  in  order  not  to  have  a  foreign  territory  in  the  midst 
of  its  dominions,  more  particularly  as  it  contains  only  some 
insignificant  Tillages,  the  acquisition  of  which  could  have 
been  attended  with  little  difficulty.  Beinsberg  is  watered 
by  the  small  river  Rein,  and  built  on  the  banks  of  a  lake; 
its  population  does  not  exceed  1500  souls,  and  its  trade  At* 
pends  on  its  glass  and  porcdain  works.  The  rural  palace 
of  tim  late  Henry,  prince  royal  of  Prussia,  is  ritnated  in 
the  Ticiiiity ;  altboogh  now  suilbred  to  go  into  decay,  its 
gardens,  still  remarkable  for  their  luxuriance  and  the 
Cue  views  from  ihem,  *  may  account  in  some  degree  at 
least,  fo!r  ,the  attachment  that  the  prince  had  fi>r  a  residence, 
in  which  his  ashes  are  now  deposited,  and  which  was  long, 
inhabited  by  the  great  Frederidc  before  his  accession  to  the 
tbiDne. 

Ohinsee  is  about  five  leagues  to  tlie  south-east  of  Reins* 
berg;  although  its  population  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
htst  town  by  at  least  a  thousand  inhabitants,  it  contains  lit- 
tle tbat  is  likely  to  excite  attention.  New  Rupprn,  wliich 
is  somewhat  larger.  Is  built  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name^ 
uid  (hiefly  inhabited  by  manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  It 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  circle,  and  its  population  amounts 
to  4600  souls.  Lindow  or  Lindau  is  partly  peopled  by  a 
Strtss  colony;  its  largest  building  is  an  Orphan  Hos- 
pital, an  institution  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a 
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town  of  1300  inhabitants.  Febrbdin  is  only  memorable  fiir 
GXYii.  ^1,0  victory,  which  was  gained  by  the  great  elector  over  the 
"^"""■^  Swedes  in  167 5,  The  small  town  of  Oranienburgor  Orange* 
burg  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Frederick -Williamf 
who  possessed  a  countiy  seat  in  the  immediate  yiciiuty. 
That  country  seat  and  the  town  were  called  Boetzow  or 
Botzauy  but  the  name  was  changed  into  that  which  they 
now  bear,  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  the  elector  with 
Louisa,  iirincess  of  Orange*  The  library  of  the  prince  is 
still  preserved  in  the  town,  but  his  ancient  castle  is  changed 
into  a  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Bernau  owes  its  trade  and  commerce  to  the  French  colo- 
ny that  fled  to  it  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Its  old  fortifications,  which  still  exist,  enabled  tiie  inhabi- 
tants to  defend  themselves  during  the  fifteenth  century 
against  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  the  most  zealous  pre- 
cursor of  tlie  reformation.  But  as  Bernau  as  well  as  the 
whole  province  of  Brandenburg  became  protestant  under 
the  elector  Joachim  the  Second,  about  the  year  1560,  the 
town  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  French  calvinists. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  affluent,  almost  all  of  themi 
industrious;  among  other  articles  they  carry  on  a  trade  in 
strong  beer,  but  their  principal  commerce  consists  in  silk 
and  woollen  stufis.  Three  churches  and  an  hospital  have 
been  built  in  the  town,  although  the  population  is  hardly 
eq^ual  to  £300  souls.   . 

Custrin  is  the  first  place  of  any  consequence  on  the 
south-west  of  Bernau.  The  marshes  and  the  Oder  which 
encompass  it,  render  it  almost  impregnable ;  it  was  how- 
ever surprised  and  burnt  by  the  Russians  in  1758.  It  has 
since  that  period,  been  repaired  and  improved ;  formerly 
dirty  and  ill  built,  the  streets  are  now  straight  and  regular. 
It  consists  of  the  old,  the  new  town,  and  three  suburbs 
that  are  defended  by  a  fort,  which  communicates  with  the 
new  town  by  means  of  a  bridge,  nearly  nine  hundred  feet 
in  length.  This  bridge  is  the  most  remarkable  structure 
in  Custrin,  but  it  possesses  besides  an  arsenal,  an  hospital, 
a  house  of  correction,  and  two  seminaries,  one  of  which  is 
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set  apart  for  flie  Latherana  and  the  otiier  for  the  Calfiniate. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  fewer  than  four  thousand  five  hun-  ^^^ii* 
dredy  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  employed  in  manu-  ""-^— * 
Isctaring  woollen  staffs. 

The  town  of  Landsberg,  at  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of  \ 
Gastrin,  is  watered  by  the  Wartat  and  rendered  more  im- 
portant from  its  commerce  with  Poland  and  Pomerania  than 
from  its  population,  which  amounts,  however,  to  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  the  last  town  of  any  consequence 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Brandenburg.  The  small  town  of 
Angermande  is  situated  near  the  lower  part  of  the  Oder, 
and  the  left  hank  of  that  rirer }  it  is  peopled  by  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  of 
French  extraction.  There  are  three  seminaries,  one  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  another  for  Oerman,  and  a  third  for 
French.  The  town  of  Schwedt  is  not  far  from  Anger- 
mnnde,  but  nearer  the  Oder  and  on  the  same  bank  of  the 
river;  it  contains  four  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  is  defended  by  an  ancient  castle.  The  fine  country  re- 
sidence of  Monplaisir  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
might  not  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  small  town  of  Boit- 
lenburg  on  the  east  of  Schwedt,  were  it  not  to  remark  that 
the  lakes  which  encompass  it,  contain  a  number  of  tortoises, 
and  abound  in  large  trout,  that  are  mostly  exported  to  Berlin. 

Prenzlow  or  Prenzlau  is  the  most  northern  town  in 
Brandenburg ;  situated  on  the  river  and  the  lake  of  Ucker, 
peopled  by  nine  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants,  rick 
from  its  industry,  which  consists  in  manufacturing  cloth 
and  linen,  in  dressing  leather,  and.  preparing  tobacco,  and 
possessing  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  built  towns  in  the  province. 
Tiie  public  library,  which  is  now  valuable,  was  established 
byM-d'Arnim.  A  disastrous  combat  was  fought  in  its 
suburbs  on  the  28tb  of  October  1806,  between  the  French 
and  the  remains  of  the  Prussian  army  that  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  of  Jena ;  in  consequence  of  this  second  de- 
feat. Prince  Hohenlohe,  a  prince  of  Meckleilburg-Schwerin^ 
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Prince  Augustus  Ferdinand  of  Prussia^  and  several  generab 
were  talcen  prisoners* 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  Pomeranitf 
to  finish  the  description  of  the  northern  part  of  Pmssia. 
That  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  sea,  on 
the  west  by  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburgt  on  the  south 
by  the  last  province^  and  6n  the  east  by  Western  Pmssia. 
It  is  not  less  in  superficial  extent  than  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six  German  square  miles,  or  ten  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  English  square  miles.  The  total  population 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tants,  which  gives  about  sixty-nine  individuals  for  everj 
English  square  mile.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
vince is  less  populous  than  Silesia  or  Brandenburg.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Slavonic  word  Pomarski,  which 
signifies  a  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

Pomerania  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  by  Gotbsy 
Rugians  and  Herules,  all  of  them,  difibrent  branches  of  the 
Slavonic  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part,  which 
now  forms  the  territory  of  Stettin,  were  called  Sidini. 
They  left  their  country  during  the  fifth  century,  and  invad- 
ed different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Venedes  or  Wendes  succeeded  them,  and  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Pomeraniai  of  which  the  chiefs  were  called 
Ejmjur  af  Vifdandf  or  kings  of  the  country  of  the  Wendes. 
Their  first  prince,  it  is  said,  was  Mistew  or  Mistevojus.* 
The  monarchy  however  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
people  that  composed  it,  or  the  Slaves,  the  Cassubians  or 
Pomeranians  Proper,  divided  themselves  into  distinct  states 
under  different  princes. 

A  sort  of  trinityy  that  was  admitted  into  the  worship  of 
these  ancient  inhabitants,  was  represented  by  lEin  idol  with 
throe  heads,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Trigla/.] 

*  Hildebrand,  Genealogia  ducum  Pomeranie.    Rangdn,  Pomerania  dlplo- 
matica. 

t  Sassiusy  Disputatio  de  Pomerania. 
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It  wt9  not  before  the  eleventh  centary  that  they  were  con-     book 
verted  to  Christianity  by  Otbo,  bishop  of  Bamberg.    Thi   ^^^"* 
princes  or  dukes  of  Pomerania  were  first  made  members  of  '"""'"^ 
the  empire  by  Frederick  the  First  in  1186.    The  Mar* 
graves  of  Brandenburg  claimed  their  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  country,  and  to  obtain  their  claim,  made  war  at 
diferent  times  against  the  dukes  of  Pomerania.    But  an 
end  was  put  to  these  destructive  wars,  when  the  princes  of 
the  boose  of  HohenzoUern  became  electors  of  Brandenburg; 
for  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  renounce  the  sove- 
^mtff  to  which  until  that  period  they  had  vainly  pretend- 
ed.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Pomerania  should  be  ceded  to 
Brandenburg,  if  the  ducal  family  became  extinct.    But  thsct 
treaty  was  not  fulfilled  in  1637,  after  the  death  of  Bogislaus 
the  Fourteenth,  the  last  duke  of  the  ancient  Slave- Wendic 
net.   The  whole  of  Germany  was  then  involved  in  the 
thirty  years'  war;  the  Swedes  made  tliemselves  masters  of 
Pomerania,  and  it  was  granted  to  them  at  the  conferences, 
that  preceded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  had 
nade  for  the  welfare  of  Germany.    Pomerania,  notwith- 
standing the  difierent  reclamations,  was  divided  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace  signed  at  Osnabruch  in  1648. 
Sweden  obtained  under  the  title  of  a  fief,  the  island  of  Ru- 
gen  and  all  the  country  situated  between  Mecklenburg  and 
the  banks  of  the  Oder;,  the  elector  lost  Stralsond  and  Stet- 
tin, the  two  most  important  towns  in  the  dutcby.    The 
country  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  opposite  the  last 
town,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Rogen,  was  then  called  Swedish  Pomerania. 

The  destructive  war  between  Charles  the  Twelfth  and 
Peter  the  First,  was  not  unfavourable  for  the  elector.  An 
holy  alliance  formed  between  the  Czar  and  the  kings  of  Po- 
land, Denmark,  England  and  Prussia,  availed  itself  of  the 
exhausted  state  into  which  Sweden  had  fallen  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  its  king.  Peter  the  First  took  possession  of 
Stettin,  and  delivered  that  important  fortress  to  Frederick 
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William,  who  had  sopplied  him  with  large  aama  of  money 
during  the  siege.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleanor,  his  sister,  being  compelled  to  make 
peace  on  any  terms,  ceded  in  1720  to  the  king  of  Pmssia, 
Stettin  and  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  the  Feme  for 
two  millions  of  crowns,  and  that  great  sum  was  paid  by  the 
prince  for  a  small  territory,  although  /the  total  revenue  de- 
rived from  it  was  not  more  than  100,000  crowns,  and  al- 
though he  was  already  master  of  its  most  important  fortress. 
Swedish  Pomerania,  in  consequence  of  this  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement, comprehended  merely  the  island  of  Rugen  and 
the  country  between  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  river  Peene ;  the 
whole  of  its  superficial  extent  was  not  greater  than  1372 
English  square  miles.  But  that  small  portion  of  land,  like 
a  farm  on  which  the  flocks  pass  from  the  hands  of  one  pro- 
prietor to  another,  was  still  destined  to  change  its  rulers. 
The  projects  formed  by  Russia  in  order  to  consolidate  its 
power  in  Europe,  and  to  enable  it  to  contend  against 
France,  its  only  formidable  rival,  were  followed  in  1 805  by 
the  conquest  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  The  whole  country, 
which  was  formerly  called  Pomerania,  was  not  made  ovw 
to  Prussia  before  the  last  treaties. 

The  soil  of  the  province,  almost  entirely  formed  by  ac- 
cessions from  the  sea,  and  alluvial  deposites  from  rivers  and 
streams,  is  s^ndy  in  many  places,  chiefly  near  the  embou* 
chure  of  the  Oder  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  It  becomes 
more  argilaceoos,  in  proportion  as  we  remove  from  the 
coast,  but  the  declivity  is  so  insensible  that  the  river  water 
accumulates,  and  forms  many  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  extent '  Other  parts  of  the  land  are  covered 
with  marshes,  and  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  often  ob- 
scured by  mists. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  cold  and  moist  climate  of 
Pomerania  is  not  unhealthy ;  its  position  between  the  fifty- 
third  and  fifty-fourth  degree  of  latitude  accounts  for  the 
length  of  its  days,  the  longest  of  which  is  sixteen  hours  and 
a  half,  and  the  shortest  seven  and  a  half. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  and 
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aieiiBi¥e  beaths,  indeed  from  what  has  been  already  aaid  book 
of  it,  its  want  of  fertility  need  not  excite  surprise.  It  is  cjxyii. 
only  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  that  cair  be  ad-  — ^-— 
Tsntageously  cnltivated ;  and  the  system  of  agriculture  is  * 
still  more  imperfect  than  in  Silesia.*  If  the  climate  is  less 
adapted  for  the  vine  than  that  of  Brandenburg»  it  must  be 
chi^y  attributed  to  the  colder  temperature  of  the  former 
proTince.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  culture  of  the  grape 
was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  if  the  accounts 
are  to  be  believed,  the  attempt  was  not  unsuccessful.  Otho, 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  is  styled  in  the  legends,  the  apos- 
tle of  Pomerania,  visited  the  country  in  1124,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  inhabitants ;  he  observe^  that  the 
art  of  making  hydromel  was  well  understood,  but  it  was 
thought  unbecoming  to  substitute  that  liquor  instead  of  wine 
IB  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  When  the  same  bishop  re- 
tamed  in  1128,  he  brought  with  him  a  large  cask,  filled  with 
youDg  vines,  which  were  planted  by  his  direction,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  administer  wine  to  the  converts; 
at  that  period,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  partook  of 
file  communion  in  both  kinds.  It  is  owing  without  doubt 
to  the  same  cause  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  introduc- 
ed with  Christianity  into  different  northern  countries. 
Mtthsen  makes  an  important  and  curious  remark  on  this 
BQbject,  he  affirms  that  the  difficulty  Of  obtaining  wine  in 
tlio  north,  otherwise  than  by  commerce  or  an  expensive  cul- 
tivation, gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  communicating  in  one 
lund.  Thus  says  that  writer,  necessity  brought  about  a 
aophism  by  which  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  institutions 
foooded  by  the  author  of  Christianity,  was  changed.f 

The  rivers  in  Pomerania  abound  in  fish,  and  the'most  FUh. 
vahiable  are  the  sturgeon  and  the  salmon.     It  frequently 
happens  that  sturgeons  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length  are 

*  See  Jacobus  First  Report.  , 

t  txescbichte  der  Wissenichaften  in  der  Mark  Braudenburgi  in  sondere  der 
Ancoey-Wisaenechait    Page  206. 
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taken  in  the  Oder,  and  it  is  observed  too»  that  these  fish 
come  into  the  rivers  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  salmon. 

The  forests  in  the  province  were  at  one  period  frequented 
by  elics  and  wild  oxen ;  but  tliese  animals  are  now  very  rare, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  inhabitants  in  these  dietricts, 
that  they  have  mostly  disappeared  since  the  last  wars,  by 
which  their  country  was  desolated.  Excellent  timber  both 
for  naval  and  other  purposes  is  obtained  from  the  forests. 
The  ancient  Further  Pomerania,  which  extends  to  the  east 
of  the  Oder,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  and  saline  springs ;  bat 
the  water  in  general  is  somewhat  brackish  or  at  all  events 
not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  Prussian  provinces.  The  same 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  rich  pastures,  on  which 
numerous  herds  are  reared.  The  Pomeranian  horse  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  as  good  a  kind  as  any  in  Prussia.  * 

The  island  of  Rugen  lies  opposite  to  Stralsund,  and  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  Pomerania;  its  extent,  configu- 
ration and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  may  be  shortly  described. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  not  more,  than 
thirty  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about 
twenty,  and  the  extent  of  its  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two.  Its  numerous  creeks  and  bays 
give  it  a  very  irr^ular  and  rather  a  singular  appearance. 
It  is  only  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  channel,  which 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stralsund  is  little  more  than,  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  narrow,  deep  and  intricate  gulfs  afford 
but  an  insecure  anchorage  for  ships,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  shallows  and  sand  baulks  which  often  change  their  posi- 
tion, but  also  because  the  tempests  on  these  shores  are  so 
violent  that  the  strongest  dikes  and  most  solid  moles  may 
be  demolished  in  a  few  hours. 

Rugen  is  partly  surrounded  by  several  small  islands; 
the  most  considerable  on  the  west  are  Hiddensee,  and  Hu- 
mantz ;  Ruden  is  the  largest  on  the  south-east,  from  which 
it  is  not  more  than  four  miles  distant  The  last  island  was 
united  to  Rugen  before  the  year  1309,  but  during  that 
year,  the  waters  of  the  sea  covered  part  of  the  island,  and 
formed  some  of  the  bays,  which  exist  at  present.    It  fol- 
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lows  from  the  extent  of  the  Bodden,  or  the  strait  nrhich  8^  book 
parates  the  two  islanda*  that  a  surface  of  48  square  miles  oxvir. 
irhich  formed  the  southern  part  of  Rugen^  was  submerged  ' 

by  the  last  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Rugen  is  composed  of  chalk,  the  peninsula  of 
Jasmund  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  the  same  substance ; 
the  central  and  other  districts  in  the  island  are  covered  with 
airily  sand  and  gravel,  as  well  as  red  loam  of  a  very  fer-  ' 
tile  quality,  which  appears  to  have  been  left  by  alluvial  de- 
positee. Granite,  porphyry  and  other  rocks  are  observed  on 
the  sand. 

The  name  of  the  island  was  in  all  probability  derived  Ancient  in- 
from  that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  called  themselves  ^^^^^^°^ 
Ragii  or  Rugiani,  and  like  the   other  natives  of  these 
northern  countries,  were  of  Slavonic  origin.    Their  con- 
version to  Christianity  did  not  take  place  before  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  industry  of  the  people  has  for  a  long  time  been  lo^uttry. 
principally  confined  to  agriculturo  and .  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  purai^its 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  re- 
markably fraitful,  so  much  so  that  the  island  is  often  call- 
ed the  granary  of  Stralsnnd.  Many  oxen,  horses  and  sheep 
are  reared  on  the  rich  pasturas,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
imported  into  Prussia.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts 
to  twenty-seven  thousand. 

The  shepherds  and  husbandmen  live  together  in  villages  Bergen, 
and  small  towns.  Bergen  or  the  largest  of  any  contains 
2000  inhabitants,  and  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  island ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  differ- 
ent authorities.  Bergen  is  situated  on  a  height^  which 
commands  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  Many  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  sites  may  be  observed  from  the  town ; 
bat  those,  who  wish  to  behold  the  scenery  that  inspired  the 
^y  bards  of  Germany,  must  visit  the  peninsula  of  Jas- 
mnnd,  and  Stubbenkammer,  a  chalk  mountain  that  is  some- 
times called  the  Royal  Seat,  and  to  the  summit  of  which 
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no  one  has  ascended  ainoe  the  time  of  Charles  the  TwelfUi. 
They  mast  see  too  the  promontory  of  Arconaf  to  which  * 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  Scandinavian  poetry.  The 
statue  of  Bvantavidy  the  Jupiter  of  the  YandalSf  is  pre- 
serTed  in  an  ancient  church  near  the  village  of  edUtnfcif'- 
eAen.  The  BlaclL  lalce  is  so  called  from  its  fish  of  the.  same 
colour^  and  it  is  situated  in  a  sacred  wood  described  by 
Tacitus. 

**  In  an  island  on  the  ocean/'  says  the  historian^  <*  then 
is  a  sacred  woodf  where  a  chariot  consecrated  to  the  god* 
dessy  and  covered  with  a  veil,  is  allowed  to  be  touched  by 
none  except  the  priest.  It  is  his  duty  to  attend  the  god- 
dess whenever  she  enters  her  holy  vehicle ;  the  chariot  is 
drawn  by  two  heifers,  and  he  follows  it  in  profound  ve- 
neration. If  the  goddess  descends  and  honours  any  place 
with  her  presence ;  mirth,  feasts  and  days  of  rejoicing  en- 
sue. On  these  occasions  the  natives  never  go  to  war,  never 
even  handle  arms,  every  hostile  weapon  is  laid  aside.  But 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  repose  are  only  felt  for  a  short 
time,  the  goddess  soon  becomes  weary  of  the  conversation 
of  mortals,  and  is  conducted  baclL  to  the  temple  by  the 
priest  The  chariot  is  then  washed  and  purified  in  the 
lalLO,  as  well  as  tl^e.  veil,  nay  the  deity  herself,  if  one 
chooses  to  believe  it  Slaves  are  employed  in  the  lustra- 
tion, and  they  are  forthwith  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  same  lalce.  On  that  account  men  are  impressed  witii 
mysterious  terror,  and  an  holy  ignorance  of  what  that  must 
be,  which  none  can  witness,  but  those  that  must  immediate- 
ly afterwards  perish.* 

The  goddess  Hertha  or  Erde  seems  to  have  been  the 
Cybele  of  the  Rugii ;  such  at  least  is  the  most  probable  con- 
clusion that  can  be  derived  from  her  name,  which  signifies 
the  earth  in  the  German  language.  The  lake  and  the  wood 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  are  still  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  islanders,  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  rid  of  superstitions 
founded  on  fear. 


*  Tacitui  De  Moribui  Germanorum.    Chapter  XL. 
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Cariosity  is  not  the  only  root  ire  tbat  indaces  traTdlen    boos 
*  to  visit  the  island ;  many  invalids  resort  to  it ;  indeed  the    oxvii* 
thermal  and  ferruginous  springs  at  Sagard  have  been  much 
frequented  by  Germans  since  the  year  1794.    The  patients  gpriagp. 
find  amusement  and  recreation*  a  remedy  sometimes  more 
effectual  than  the  use  of  the  viraters.    Putbus  on  the  shores 
of  the  JSodden  is  another  watering  place  that  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  notice. 

An  island  still  more  irregular  in  its  form  than  Rugen  is  Usedom. 
sitoated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pomerania,  and  on  the  south 
of  Ruden.  The  breadth  of  Usedom  is  in  some  places  less 
than  half  a  mile,  and  in  others,  upwards  of  twelve*  One 
part  of  it  is  not  more  than  800  yards  from  the  continent^ 
and  its  southern  shores  encompass  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lake  Haf,  which  is  neither  so  large  as  the  Friscb-Haf 
nor  the  Curisch-Haf,  but  which  extends  to  the  distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  five  miles 
at  its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  island  of  Use- 
dom is  peopled  by  ten  or  eleven  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is 
partly  covered  with  hills,  of  sand  and  forests  in  which  are 
foond  wild  boars,  stags  and  other  animals.  The  land  is  not 
fmitfal,  and  the  people  on  the  island  are  more  employed  in 
fishing  than  in  agriculture.  The  capital  of  Usedom  is  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  contains  a  population  of  1200 
souls.  A  strait  not  broader  than  800  yards,  separates  it 
from  Wallin,  another  island  not  so  large  as  the  former,  but 
inhabited  by  6000  individuals ;  the  capital,  which  is  also 
called  Wallin,  contains  2500  individuals.  The  soil,  very 
different  from  that  of  Usedom,  appears  to  be  formed  ty  al- 
luvial deposites ;  its  rich  pastures  are  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  island.  Other  islands  are  situated  on  the  coast  of  Po- 
merania,  but  all  of  them  are  much  smaller  than  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

Stralsund,  in  the  north  of  Pomerania,  the  chief  town  of  Towm. 
a  government,  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest  °*'*»'™* 
places  in  Europe.  The  island  of  Rugen,  and  the  strait  which 
separates  the  town  from  the  lakes  and  marshes,  that  encom- 
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pass  it  on  the  side  of  the  land,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
defend  it  nntil  1807,  when  it  was  dismantled  by  the  French 
army.  The  town  was  founded  in  1230,  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  the  houses  are  dirty  and  ill  built  It 
contains  however  a  safe  and  spacious  harbour,  and  the  finest 
public  buildings  are  the  arsenal  and  the  mint  As  it  was 
formerly  among  the  number  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  it  still 
possesses  many  important  commercial  privileges,  and  its 
trade  of  late  years  has  been  much  improved.  The  popular 
tion  in  1807  did  not  amount  to  11,000  souls :  it  is  now  eqatl 
to  15,900. 

The  small  town  of  Barth  lies  to  the  west  of  Stralsund,  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  it  is  a  sea- 
port of  some  consequence,  and  it  contains  more  than  4000 
inhabitants.  On  the  south-east  of  Stralsund,  is  situated 
the  town  of  Greifswalde,  the  best  built  of  any  in  the  circle. 
The  most  remarkable  edi6ces  are  the  church  of  Saint  Nico- 
las, and  the  university,  which  was  endowed  in  1456,  and  to 
which  a  very  valuable  library  has  been  since  attached. 
The  arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated,  and  it  possesses  more 
resources  than  most  towns  of  7300  inhabitants ;  thus  for  in- 
stance, it  has  its  observatory  and  literary  society,  a  theatre 
and  other  places  of  amusement  Its  situation,  at  three  miles' 
distance  from  the  sea,  is  favourable  to  commerce ;  it  is  sar 
rounded  with  walls,  and  flanked  with  bastions,  its  ramparts 
are  shaded  with  trees,  and  form  agreeable  walks.  A  large 
salt  mine  is  worked  at  no  great  distance  from  its  walls,  and 
the  wood  of  Eldena'forms  the  finest  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  Wolgast,  situated  on  the  strait  that  separates 
the  continent  from  the  island  of  Usedom,  has  a  safe  harboory 
the  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  it  contains  4400  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pome* 
rania,  and  the  ruins  of  their  old  castle  rise  above  the  an- 
cient walls  of  the  town. 

The  Peene  divides  the  circle  of  Stralsund  from  that  of 
Stettin,  in  which  the  two  most  eastern  towns  are  Demmin 
and  Anklam.  The  first  was  much  injured  during  the  bat- 
tle that  was  fought  between  the  French  and  the  Russians 
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in  the  month  of  April  1807;  it  is  not  peopled  by  more     book 
than  4(M)0  inhabitants.    The  second  is  a  manufacturing    cxrii. 
town,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth,  linen  and  leather ;  — — — 
its  harbour  on  the-  Peene  is  sometimes  covered  with  ves- 
sels, and  its  population  is  greater  than  6000  souls.    Pase- 
walk  possesses  cloth  manufactories,  tan  yards  and  distille* 
ries,  but  all  its  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  3500. 

Stettin  or  Old  Stettin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  contains  stettio. 
nearly  26,000  individuals.    Its  principal  fortifications  are 
the  two  forts  of  Prussia,  and  those  of  William  and  Leopold. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  commu-  ^ 

ntcates  by  a  bridge  with  the  suburbs  of  Lastadia,  which  is  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  encompassed 
with  ditches  and  marshes.  Stettin  was  formerly  a  Hanseatic 
town ;  it  is  now  the  metropolis  of  a  government,  the  seat 
of  the  different  provincial  authorities  and  a  supreme  court 
of  justice.  The  royal  castle,  the  governor's  palace,  the 
theatre,  the  mint  and  the  arsenal  are  the  principal  edifices. 
There  are  six  churches,  and  in  that  of  the  castle  are  the 
tombs  and  portraits  of  several  dukes  of  Pomerania.  The 
statne  of  Frederick  the  Second,  is  the  great  ornament  of 
the  Royal  Square,  it  was  erected  in  consequence  of  the  una- 
Dimous  votes  of  the  districts.  The  store-houses  belonging 
to  the  salt  company  attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  any  in  Prussia.  The 
most  useful  institutions  are  the  university,  the  astronomical, 
drawing  and  naval  seminaries  and  the  normal  school.  The 
collections  that  are  worthy  of  being  visited,  are  the  aca- 
demical library,  and  the  museum  belonging  to  a  lodge  of 
free  masons.  The  most  frequented  public  walks  are  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  square  and  ramparts, 
tbey  are  shaded  by  lime  trees. 

A  large  space  of  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public  Neighbour 
walk  near  the  village  of  Ziegenarth  in  the  immediate  neigh-  ^^^' 
bourhood  of  the  town,  and  in  fine  weather,  sailing  parties  set 
out  from  the  bridge  of  Wick,  and  from  Frauendorf  on 
the  Oder.    The  lake  of  Damm,  the  large  forests  on  the 
right  side  of  it,  the  plains  which  extend  on  the  left  to  the 
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remotest  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  numerous  vessels 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  form  part  of  the  scenery  in  the 
adjoining  country. 

The  trade  of  Stettin  is  very  considerable;  some  of  iti 
merchant  ships  belong  to  individuals,  and  others  to  the 
bank  of  Berlin.  In  some  years  not  fewer  than  1200  trad- 
ing vessels  have  entered  its  port.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate the  different  articles,  which  make  up  the  imports  and 
exports  of  this  commercial  town,  but  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  21,000  tons  or  42,000|000  pounds  of  lint,  the  produce 
of  Prussia,  are  shipped  and  exported  every  year  from  its 
harbour.  Stettin  opened  its  ports  to  the  French  on  the  21st 
of  October  1806,  and  they  kept  possession  of  them  until  the 
22d  of  November  1813,  the  day  on  which  the  garrison  ca- 
pitulated ;  the  Prussian  army  made  their  entrance  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  month.  Rirstein  or  Kirstenius,  a  Latin 
poet  and  celebrated  pliystcian,  the  friend  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden,  is  one  of  the  few  distinguished  men  that  have 
been  born  in  Stettin. 

Stargard,  a  town  of  8400  inhabitants,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
cen|re  of  Western  Prussia,  lies  to  the  east  of  Stettin,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilhna.  The  cupola  of  St.  Mary,  one  of 
its  churches,  has  been  considered  the  finest  in  Germany;  it 
possesses  an  university  and  a  school  of  arts;  its  trade  con- 
sists principally  in  cloth  and  spirits.  Treptow  or  New 
Treptow  lies  towards  the  north,  on  the  Bega,its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  artisans,  and  it  contains  4000  souls. 

Colberg,  built  on  the  sea  shore,  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Persant,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance  both 
from  its  fortress,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
amounts  to  7500.  The  largest  public  buildings  are  the 
townhouse,  the  cathedral  and  an  aqueduct  by  which  all 
the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water.*  There  is  also  a 
convent  for  seven  daughters  of  the  nobility,  and  nine  of 
the  burgesses.     Its  salt  mines,  its  trade,  which  extends 


*  Steiiiy  Handbuch  der  Geographie. 
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eren  to  Spain,  its  cloth  and  linen  manufactures,  its  salmon  book 
and  lamprey  fisheries  are  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth*  ^^'^^ 
Coslin  or  KcBslin  is  not  so  large,  it  contains  only  4800  in-  ^— — ^ 
habitants.  The  town  is  modern  and  well  built;  having 
been  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1718,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Frederick  William  the  First,  and  the  inhabitants,  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude,  erected  his  statue  in  one  of  the 
sqoares.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  residence  of  the  goTer- 
nor,  and  among  its  useful  establishments,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Pomeranian  Society  of  agriculture,  and  several  schools. 
Coslin  is  situated  on  a  dismal  and  desert  plain,  which  reaches 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Bega,  and  is  more  than  twen- 
ty leagues  in  extent;  but  the  mountain  of  GoUenberg  rises 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  town,  and  its  summit 
cominands  an  extensive  view  of  the  'sea.  The  small  town 
of  New  Stettin,  which  contains  only  2400  inhabitants,  is 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Streitzig  and  Wilm,  and  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Persant.  It  possesses  an  uni- 
Tersity,  a  royal  castle,  and  an  almshouse;  the  last  esta- 
blishment has  been  long  managed  in  a  way  that 'is  highly 
creditable  to  the  municipal  authorities.  Polzen  or  Polzin, 
a  town  of  1700  inhabitants,  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an 
agreeable  and  fruitful  plain,  encompassed  with  mountains 
and  forests ;  it  is  much  visited  on  account  of  a  medicinal 
spring  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Luisenbad. 

The  town  of  Stoipe,  so  called  from  the  river  on  which 
it  is  built,  contains  a  population  of  6000  souls.  It  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  maritime  commerce,  its  beer  is  sold 
throughout  Prussia,  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  its 
trade  consists  in  yellow  amber  ornaments.  Rugenwalde  is 
a  small  seaport  on  the  Baltic  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stoipe;  the  principal  articles  exported  from  it,  are  linen, 
saiMoth,  and  spirits.  It  is  peopled  by  3800  inhabitants  ; 
i^Qt  a  great  many  strangers  resort  to  it  in  the  summer  sea- 
son* We  may  now  terminate  our  account  of  Pomerania* 
for  the  small  town  of  Lauenburg,  notwithstanding  its  cloth 
mannfactoriesy  is  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice.  Belgard 
ttid  oflwr  places  of  the  same  sort^  through  which  the  tra* 
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"■"■""  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  fine  sand  in  the  neigh- 
boarliood  of  Leba  is  more  Taluable  than  any  other  in  Prus- 
sia, for  the  purpose  of  making  glass  and  cracibles. 

Province  of     The  province  of  Saxony  has  been  one  of  the  latest  and 

Sazony.  ^^^^  important  acquisitions  made  by  Prussia.  It  is  most- 
ly formt^  by  portions  dismembered  from  the  Saxon  states. 
Divided  into  three  governments,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Dutchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  electoral  Hesse,  on  the  south  by  the 
dtttchies  of  SaxerWeimar,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  lastly  on  the  east  and  the  north-east  by  Bran- 
denburg* It  is  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
German  or  more  than  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  English  miles  in  superficial  extent.  Its  popo- 
lation  amounts  to  1,259,200  inhabitants,  who  are  scattered 
in  a  hundred  and  forty-three  towns,  twenty-six  burghs,  and 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  villages.  Thos 
there  are  more  on  an  average  than  two  hundred  and  thirty 
individuals  for  every  square  mile,  a  circumstance  from  which 
some  notion  may  be  inferred  of  the  resources  of  the  province* 

Ancient  in-  n  jg  difficult  to  arrive  at  much  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  country* 
It  might  be  necessary  to  examine  hypotheses,  and  ex- 
plain obscure  passages,  on  which  little  light  has  been  thrown 
by  the  labours  of  Spangenberg,  Fabricius  and  other  au- 
thors, who  have  written  the  history  of  the  Saxons*  They 
were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  people,  who  before  the 
Christian  era,  possessed  the  country  that  now  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  province  was  peopled  by  the  Wendes* 
The  ancient  Saxons  sacrificed  their  prisoners  p(  war  to  tte 
gods,  consecrated  the  vast  forests  of  Germany,  and  like  the 
Celts,  never  built  any  temples.  Their  superstition  tooi  of 
the  same  description  as  that  of  the  barbarous  nations  that 
exist  at  present  in  northern  countries,  was  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  objects.    They  calculated  future  events  b^ 
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the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  neighing  of  horses ;  the  different  book 
intonations  were  interpreted  by  the  priests.  The  flesh  of  ^^^^^ 
wild  animals  was  their  principal  food,  and  the  art  of  mab:*  -"""""^ 
ing  fmnented  liquors  was  binown  to  them  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  conquests  of  that 
warlike  people^  who  at  different  periods  desolated  many  Eu- 
ropean conntries,  made  themselves  masters  of  England,  and 
invaded  Spain.  It  is  well  known  with  what  obstinacy  they 
resisted  for  thirty  years  the  armies  of  Charlemagne.  That 
SMnarch,  whose  enlightened  yiews  have  been  discovered  by 
some  writers,  had  no  other  aim  in  making  war  against  the 
Saxons,  than  to  compel  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  which 
they  at  last  adopted  reluctantly,  when  unable  to  contend 
against  his  nnmerous  troops,  and  when  worn  out  by  destruc- 
tive contests.  But  their  forced  conversion  lasted  only  for  a 
season ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  twelfth  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Albert  the  Bear,  that  they  began  to  feel  the 
Messii^s  of  a  religion,  which  has  often  been  injured  by  the 
protection  of  princes. 

The  geology  of  the  province  has  been  repeatedly  examin-  Soil, 
ed;  it  shall  be  shown  in  tlie  sequel  that  it  abounds  in  met- 
als, coal'  and  different  minerals.  The  streaked  sandstone 
that  is  observed  at  Oster-Weddingen,  about  three  leagues 
to  the  south-west  of  Magdeburg,  belongs  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion, and  the  different  deposites  that  rest  on  it,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  the  period,  which  geologists  have  termed  the  third 
formation.  But  these  deposites  indicate,  as  Professor  Ger-  SheU-fish. 
mar  has  remarked,  a  still  more  recent  formation  than  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.*  It  is  certain  at  least  that 
the  remains  of  more  than  twenty-two  genera  of  shell  fish, 
the  species  of  which  are  different  from  any  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  and  resemble  more  those  that  exist  at  present, 
might  be  collected  in  the  sand  near  Oster-Weddingen.  They 
ue  placed  below  a  thin  stratum  of  loam,  which  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony  serves  as  a  covering  for  the  fossil  remains. 
It  appears  from  the  work  of  M.  Frederick  Hoffman,  that 

*  Neuesy  Journal  far  chemio  und  Physiky  Volume  vii.  p.  176. 
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BOOK    among  the  argillaceous  schistus  to  the  north  of  Magdebarg^ 
Gxvii.   i^n  j  nigo  among  the  grauwacke  in  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
"^~"-"  try,  the  remains  of  different  plants  may,  be  observed,  of 
monocotyledones^  particularly  palms,  and  of  graminifolia 
or  reeds. 
BitumiDouB      The  schistus  becomes  bituminous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ichiftui.      Alvensleben,  and  fossil  fish  are  embedded  in  it;  the  same 
substance  is  covered  with  streaked  sandstone  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ermsleben,  to  the  south  of  Magdeburg,  and  it  contains 
the  impressions  of  muny  plants  impregnated  with  sulphur- 
ated iron.    Fish  impregnated  with  the  same  substance  are 
enclosed  in  the  schistus  near  Rothenberg  on  the  Saale,  and 
also  near  Mansfeld  and  Eisleben ;  the  most  of  them  belong 
to  species  which  are  now  extinct,  but  of  which  tlie  genera 
still  exist,  or  to  species  of  which  the  genera  are  wholly  un- 
known.   It  is  observable  that  all  of  them  are  contorted,  as 
if  their  death  had  been  sudden  and  violent. 
Successive       M.  Friesleben  observes  that  the  whole  land  in  the  part  of 
deposites.    ^1,^  country  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps  in  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  may  be  arranged  into  four  distinct  divi- 
sions.   

The  first  or  the  one  nearest  the  surface,  immediately  be- 
low the  vegetable  mould,  consists  of  calcareous  rocks  mix- 
ed with  shells,  not  unlike  the  rocks  that  form  the  chain  of 
Jura. 

The  second  contains,  but  not  in  any  regular  order,  de- 
posites of  argil,  sand,  marU  gypsum,  coal  and  limestone,  and 
in  some  parts  iron  ore  is  found,  but  animal  remains  are 
rarely  observed. 

The  third  consists  of  that  compact  limestone,  which  the 
Germans  call  ^echstdn,  the  formation  of  which  is  more  an- 
cient than  the  last  sort,  and  also  of  gypsum,  sandstone,  iron 
and  copper  schistus,  marked  in  many  place9  with  the  im- 
pressions of  fish. 

The  fourth  id  composed  of  coal,  red  sandstone,  iron  and 
lime,  and  it  contains  many  vegetable  fossils. 
Mountains.      BrockoQ  and  Dolmar  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Saxony.    The'  last  however  is  not  more  than 
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8020  feet  in  height  According  to  the  measurenent  of  M.  book 
de  Trebra,  the  former  is  not  higher  than  2966  feet,*  but  cxvii. 
it  appears  fnim  more  correct  observations  ttiat  it  is  at  least  ^~~^* 
S534.  The  Brocken  has  perhaps  attracted  the  attention  of 
naturalists  and  geologists  more  than  any  other  mountain  in 
Germany ;  it  has  been  described  at  difierent  times  by  Schroe- 
der,  Bernouilli  and  Deluc.  It  forms  the  northern  extremi- 
tjofthe  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Saxony.  On  its  summit  are  several  blocks  of 
granite,  vrhich  the  country  people  call  the  PFixardi^  chairs 
and  aliarSf  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  monu- 
ment erected  at  a  very  remote  period  to  the  god  KtodOf  that 
was  worshipped  by  the  people.  He  who  ascends  to  the 
sommit  of  the  same  mountain  may  survey  a  plain  seventy 
leagues  in  extent.  The  £ker,  a  small  river  rises  from  its 
base. 

The  province  of  Saxony  is  rich  in  grain,  fruits  and  dif-  Agrieui- 
ferent  vegetables ;  crops  of  lint,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  raised,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  for  instance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Merseburg. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  description  of  the  principal  towns  Manufac- 
in  the  province,  that  its  mines,  iron  works  and  foundries,  ^^^*' 
voolieo  and  linen  manufactories,  the  quantity  of  sugar  made 
from  beetrave,  and  also  the  great  number  of  its  oxen,  sheep 
and  horses  render  it  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the 
Prussian  Monarchy. 

The  number  of  catholics  is  not  so  great  as  in  Silesia,  but  Religious 
much  greater  than  in  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  It  ap-  ^^^ 
pears  from  a  statement  of  M.  Hassel  that  there  were  not 
more  in  1817,  than  seventy-eight  thousand  catholics,  while 
the  number  of  protestants  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  one 
million,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  8eventy-two.f  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Jews  amount- 
ed in  all  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  per- 
sons, while  only  four  individuals  belonged  to  the  sect  of 

*  Observation!  sur  nnterieur  dee  Montagnes,  page  130.     Folio  edition. 

t  Statischer  uroriis.    Folio,  1823. 
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BOOK     Menon,  that  Dutch  reformer^  who  taught  in  the  sixteenth 
cxTii.    century  that  the  only  rule  of  faith  was  contained  in  the  New 
"'■""''^~  Testament,  that  a  trinity  was  incompatible  with  the  divine 
nature,  that  the  soul  after  death  was  neither  in  heaven  nor 
in  hell,  and  that  a  true  Christian  ought  not  to  hold  any  of- 
fice that  can  be  purchased. 
Foreign  Several  small  states  subject  to  foreign  princes,  are  encom- 

Se".^^^*^'"  passed  by  the  province  of  Saxony.  These  states  belong  to 
the  great  duke  of  .Saxe  Weimar,  the  king  of  Hanover,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Schwartzburg,  and  the 
princes  of  Hanau.  It  is  necessary  therefore  not  to  confound 
their  dominions  with  those  of  Prussia. 
Wittem-  If  we  begin  by  describing  the  towns  in  the  eastern  part 
^'^*  of  the  province,  Wittemberg  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 

is  the  first  in  importance.  It  is  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Merseburg,  and  contains  a  population  of  6700 
inhabitants.  The  university  of  Wittemberg  was  at  one 
time  attended  by  a  great  number  of  istudents,  but  it  has 
now  lost  much  of  its  celebrity.  The  other  seminaries  are 
a  lyceum,  a  school  of  theology,  and  a  school  of  surgery. 
There  is  not  more  than  one  bridge  across  the  Elbe,  and 
it  is  built  of  wood.  Few  places  have  suffered  more 
from  fires  and  from  war.  While  it  was  bombarded  in 
1760,  eighteen  public  buildings  and  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  ;  the  loss  it  sustained  in 
3  806,  was  not  less  considerable,  and  in  1812,  three  hun* 
dred  houses  were  wholly  consumed.  It  was  exposed 
from  the  first  of  March  1813  to  the  twelfth  of  January  in 
the  following  year,  to  the  attacks  of  the  Prussian  general 
Tauentzien,  who  took  it  by  assault  from  the  French,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  conquest  with  the  title  of  count  of  Wit- 
temberg. During  that  long  struggle,  the  university  and 
the  castle  were  much  injured,  twenty-six  houses  were  over- 
turned in  the  town,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  the 
suburbs.  The  Prussian  government  has  since  the  peace 
done  all  it  could  to  remedy  the  evils  occasioned  hy  the 
war.    Two  new  suburbs  were  built  in  1817,  one  of  which 
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00  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  has  been  called  Little  Wit-    boo^l 
tembei^.    The  house  inhabited  by  Luther  is  situated  in    cxvii. 
the  town ;  many  distinguished  strangers  have  written  their  — ^— 
names  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  reformer 
used  to  spend  his  time ;  the  name  of  Peter  tiie  Great  is  writ- 
ten with  chalky  and  a  glass  case  has  been  placed  above  it. 

The  remains  of  Luther  were  deposited  in  the  castle  Tombi  of 
chorcb^  there  too  rest  the  ashes  of  his  friend  Melancthon,  MeUnc-^ 
vrhose  numerous  and  learned  writings  were  the  means  of  ^^^^ 
establishing  the  reformation  in  Germany.    The  academy 
of  Wittemberg  used  to  testify  its  respect  for  that  mild  and 
sage  reformer  by  a  general  mourning  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

A  number  of  workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  industry. 
are  employed  in  preparing  colours,  in  making  sugar  from 
beetrave,  and  in  different  sulphuric  acid  works. 

Linen  and  porcelain  are  the  principal  articles  that  are  other 
made  at  Bitterfeld  on  the  left  bank  of  theMulda,  and  an  ex-  ^°'^°'* 
tensive  traq^  of  country  round  Brehna  is  set  apart  for  the 
culture  of  hops.    Torgau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  has 
since  the.  additions  made  to  Prussia,  become,  a  strong  place 
of  great  importance.    A  wooden  bridge  of  300  yards  in 
length  has  been  built  across  the  Elbe ;  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  not  at  present  less  than  7000,  there  are  seve- 
ral churches,  and  in  the  largest  is  erected  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Catherine  Bora,  the  wife  of  Luther.    The  Tomb  of 
neighbouring  country  is  not  uninteresting;    Graditz   and  Borar^''* 
Doehlen  are  noted  for  their  horses,  and  it  was  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Elsning  that  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  third  of  November  1760. 

Nanmburg  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Unstrust  Naum- 
andtheSaale;  it  is  well  built,  and  contains  9000  inhabi-  ^'"'^' 
taats.  A  supreme  court  of  justice  is  held  in  the  town,  the 
other  institutions  are  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  lyceum  with 
a  large  and  valuable  library,  a  school  for  the  children  of 
burgesses,  and  another  for  the  education  of  orphans.  The 
two  finest  churches  are  those  of  the  cathedral  and  Saint 
Wenceslaus;  the  first  was  built  in  1027;  the  second  is 
admired  on  account  of  its  architecture  and  proportions. 
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BOOK     A  fair,  whicb  commences  on  the  fifth  June,  and  lasts  fif- 
GXTil.    teen  daysi  is  held  every  year  in  the  town,  and  the  inhabi- 
~  tants    carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  woollen  stuffs. 

Naumberg  is  also  a  place  of  amusement*  it  is  generally 
crowded  in  winter;  during  that  season  of  the  year,  theatres 
are  opened,  concerts  and  mask  ball*  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  Eichof  is  the  place  to  which  merchants  and 
strangers  resort,  and  the  Burgen  Garten  are  the  fashionable 
walks  of  the  higher  classes. 
Himitef.  The  inhabitants  have  not  forgotten  the  war  that  their 
forefathers  maintained  against  the  Hussites.  A  deputation 
*of  yo^ng  people  entreated  the  general  of  these  sectarians 
to  save  their  town  from  destruction,  moved  by  their  tears 
or  supplications,  he  granted  their  requests.  A  number  of 
childr^en  walk  in  procession  every  year  to  commemorate  his 
clemency.  A  letter  is  preserved  in  the  townhouse,  which 
was  written  by  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  elector 
of  Saxony,  tliat  most  zealous  defender  of  Luther's  refor- 
mation, who  was  defeated  by  Charles  the  Fifth  at  the  bat- 
,  tie  of  Muhlberg,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  154r,  and 
EiiTironfof  afterwards  coMucted  as  a  prisoner  into  Naumburg.  The 
Naum-  neighbouring  country  is  agreeable  and  fruitful ;  the  grape  is 
cultivated  with  success,  the  wine  is  not  unlike  and  little  in- 
ferior to  Burgundy.  The  quantity  consumed,  exclusively 
of  what  is  reserved  for  the  distilleries,  is  very  considerable. 
The  town  of  Naumburg  is  visited  by  the  strangers  that  go 
to  the  baths  of  Bibra,  a  watering  place,  that  has  been  fre- 
quented since  the  year  1689. 
Bftttkfl  of  If  ^®  follow  the  course  of  the  Saale,  we  remark  on  the 
th«  Stale,  left  bank  of  that  river,  the  small  but  well  built  town  of 
Weissenfels,  which  contains  about  5600  inhabitants;  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing linen,  dressing  leather,  and  making  lace.  -  The  castle 
and  the  church  are  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  A  library  has  of  late  years  been  established  for 
the  ufte  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  normal  school  or  seminary 
for  the  education  of  school  masters  is  not  wel)  attended. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  floor  of  the 
4x>uncil  chamber  is  supposed  to  be  stained  with  the  blood 
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of  Gastaf  U8  Adolphas ;  bis  body,  it  is  certaiOf  was  opened    book 
there  after  tbe  victory  gained  over  Wallenstein  in  1632,  a    oxvii* 
victory  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  Swedes,  for  their  Icing  — — 
lost  bis  life  under  the  walls  of  Lutzcn.    The  same  place  has 
since  been  the  scene  of  a  more  important  battle,  gained  by  a 
more  extraordinary  conqueror.    Napoleon  defeated  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  armies  on  the  second  of  May,  1813,  near 
the  village  of  Groos-Guerchin;  in  consequence  of  that  en- 
gagement, almost  all  the  houses  of  Lutzen  were  reduced  to 
ashes.    Prince  Leopold  of  Hesse  Honiburg  fell  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  iron  obelisk,  which  was  erected  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  memory  of  the  young  warrior. 

Merseburg  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Saalc,  at  some  Mertebdrg. 
distance  below  the  last  town.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
government,  and  contains  upwards  of  8800  inhabitants.  It 
is  adorned  by  many  fine  buildings,  among  others,,  the  town-  Tomb  of 
house,  the  palace  of  the  count  de  Zach,  the  bridge  over  the  ofSwabU. 
Saale,  and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  flanked  with 
four  pyramidical  turrets ;  in  the  interior  of  the  church  are 
several  valuable  pictures,  and  the  bronze  tomb  of  the  em- 
peror Rodolphus  of  Swabia.  The  library  of  the  chapter 
is  rich  in  manuscripts.  The  most  important  institutions 
are  a  college,  an  orphan  hospital  and  a  work-house.  Merse- 
burg possesses  a  flourishing  trade;  four  different  fairs  are 
held  in  it  every  year,  but  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth  de- 
pends on  its  breweries,  which  are  celebrated  throughout 
Prussia;  the  quantity  of  beer  annually  consumed  in  tbe 
town  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  less  than 
^r,000  tons. 

Many  villas  and  country  bouses  are  built  in  the  neigh-  Neighbour- 
bourhood,  the  most  remarkable  places  are  the  romantic  >«>«c««°*^' 
lake  of  St.  Gothard,  Lauchstsedt,  wiiich  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  ita  mineral  water,  and  Durenberg,  equally  known 
from  its  salt  springs. 

If  the  importance  and  population  of  a  town  were  tbe  only  Haiie. 
criterions  of  determining  its  political  rank,  Halle,  which 
contains  24,000  inhabitants,  and  not  Merseburg,  ought  to 
bsTe  been  the  metropolis  of  the  government    The  cathedral^ 
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of  which  fhe  tower  is  higher  than  268  feet,  the  church  of 
St.  Ulric  and  its  corioue  monuments,  the  townbouse 
where  the  ancient  imperial  constitution,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  is  preserved,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice.  But  the  celebrity  of  the  iown  depends  on  otiier 
causes*  Many  distinguished  men  have  been  educated  at 
its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1694;  the  names  of 
Wolf,  Hoffmann,  Balthazar,  Bremer  and  Paul  Herman, 
the  most  celebrated  botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
might  be  mentioned  among  the  number  of  its  professors. 
Not  more  than  6eo  students  attend  the  college  at  pre- 
sent; but  no  branch  of  knowledge  is  neglected;  there 
are  schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  lectures  on  minera- 
logy, chemistry,  botany  and  astronomy,  public  libraries, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  are  those  belonging  to  the  uni- 
Tersity,  and  Saint  Maryfs  church ;  and  lastly,  several  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  and  one  of  natural  history.  DiL 
ferent  literary  societies  might  be  enumerated,  and  also  a 
school  for  engineers,  a  seminary  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, and  a  biblical  society.  More  than  1,800,000  Bibles, 
and  more  than*  800,000  New  Testaments  have  been  print- 
ed and  distributed  in  the  course  of  a  year*  A  Political 
Journal  and  the  Universal  Literary  Oazette,  which  was 
formerly  printed  at  Jena,  are  now  published  at  Halle.  Many 
<>rphans  have  been  brought  up  in  the  hospital  that  was 
founded  in  1698  by  Dr.  Franke;  it  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  useful  institutions  in  the  town.  The  baths,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  hospital,  are  visited  by  all  the 
strangers  that  arrive  at  Halle.  Concerts,  balls  and  theatres 
are  the  amusements  of  winter,  and  the  public  walks  in  the 
neighboorboiod  are  crowded  in  summer. 

Several  mines  of  rock  salt  are  worked  within  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  value  of  their  annual  produce  is  not  less 
than  125,000  rixdoUars,  or  L.1 8,750.  The  workmen  that 
are  employed  in  these  mines  are  called  JETaUores,  and  they 
are  the  pure  descendants  of  the  ancient  Wendes ;  they 
still  retain  the  manners,  language,  laws,  and  even  the  cos- 
tume of  their  ancestors. 
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Hulle  is  also  important  from  its  numeroiis  manufactares*    book 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  making  of  beetrave  sugar  has    oxtii* 
been  found  a  very  profitable  employment*     The  ground  -^— — 
round  tbe  town  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  a  variety  of 
excellent  vegetables,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  abounds  with  game. 

Wettin,  a  small  town  of  2700  inhabitants,  contains  the  wettin. 
ancient  castle,  that  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 
princes.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  royal  council  of  mines,  and 
the  coal  that  is  obtained  in  its  vicinity,  furnishes  employ-  » 
ment  to  two  hundred  workmen.  The  village  of  Rothenburgf 
which  is  not  very  far  from  it,  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  copper  mines,  they  produce  annually  4400  hundred 
weights  of  that  metal. 

We  may  terminate  our  account  of  the  government  of  Mer^ 
sebarg  by  making  some  general  observations  on  the  towns 
that  have  not  been  described.  Eisleben,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  does  not  contain  fewer  than  6400  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  divided  into  tbe  Old  and 
New  Town. 

* 

It  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  not  on  account  of  the  Luther, 
churches  of  St  Andrew  or  St.  Peter  and  their  curious  mon- 
uments, nor  on  account  of  its  town-house,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  copper,  but  from  being  the  birthplace  of  Luther, 
and  the  place  where  that  reformer  acquired  his  title  to  im- 
mortality. Strangers  may  still  observe  in  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  pulpit  from  which  the  reformer  menaced  the 
Vatican  \  that  pulpit  is  now  only  used  three  times  a  year, 
and  on  stated  days ;  the  veneration  of  which  Luther  has 
been  the  object,  has  consecrated  the  schopl  that  \\^  attended, 
a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  orphans  and  indigent 
children.  It  has  since  been  enriched  and  endowed  by  tbe 
Prussian  government;  the  hat,  the  mantle  and  different 
relics  of  the  German  reformer  are  preserved  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  others  are  adorned  with  paintings,  which  repre-  "" 
sent  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  reformation. 
Almost  all  strangers  visit  Luther's  house  on  their  arrival  Hit  Houm. 
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at  Eisleben,  their  names  are  inscribed  in  a  book^  which  is 
kept  for  the  purpose, 

*  Heststaed  is  a  town  of  3200  inhabitants  ;  silver  and  cop- 
per are  extracted  from  several  mines  in  its  vicinity,  their 
M'eekly  produce  is  estimated  at  40  marks  of  silver,  and  200 
hundred  weights  of  .copper.  The  population  of  Zeitz  was 
not  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Eisleben,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  M.  Hassel,  it  cannot  be  less 
than  7000  souls.*  It  is  adorned  by  two  castles,  and  among 
its  institutions  are  a  lyceum,  a  chapter,  a  normal  school  and 
an  orphan  hospital.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  cloth, 
woollen  stuffs,  and  metallic  buttons,  wax  and  tallow  candles. 
I^veral  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts  are  contained  la 
the  library  of  the  chapter,  and  the  collegiate  church  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  not  only  from  its  architecture,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  a  fine  picture  above  the  altar. 

Sangerhausen  is  a  small  town  of  nearly  4000  inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  employed  in  forging  iron,  founding  copper, 
and  making  saltpetre.  Stollberg  is  not  nearly  so  large,  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  £000  souls,  but  it  is  there  tliat 
the  counts  of  Stollberg  hold  their  courts,  and  that  a  council 
or  number  of  individuals  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
neighbouring  mines  is  committed,  assemble.  A  lyceum  and 
ai  orphan  hospital  have  been  built  in  the  town. 

Querfurt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Querne,  is  not  much  more 
important,  its  population  amounts  only  to  3000  inhabitants, 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
ancient  castle,  cotton  mills  and  saltpetre  works  have  been 
erected. 

We  have  mentioned  every  place  of  any  consequence  in 
the  government  of  Merseburg;  that  of  Erfurt  is  not  so 
large,  indeed  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  four 
towns,-— its  capital,  Nordhausen,  Ellrich  and  Langensalza. 
Erfurt,  which  is  peopled  by  £1,000  souls,  was  formerly  an 
imperial  city,  and  it  continued  independent  long  after  the 
capitulation,  by  which  its  gates  were  opened  to  the  French 
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on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1806.    Many  of  its  honses     book 
and  pablic  buildings  were  destroyed  during  a  bombard-    cxtii. 
meat  in  1813,  which  it  supported  for  more  than  a  month.  — — — 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  upwards  of  2000  persons  perished 
from  tlie  effects  of  epidemical  diseases,  which  were  at  that 
time  common  both  in  Germany  and  in  France.    The  town 
is  defended  by  two  strong  citadels,  but  the  only  remarka- 
ble building  is  the  cathedral,  of  which   the  bell  weighs 
27,000  pounds,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
country. 

The  stranger  may  still  observe  the  cell  in  the  ancient  Luther'i 
conrent  of  the  Augustines,  which  Luther  inhabited  during  ^^  ' 
a  period  of  seven  years.  There  are  not  at  present  fewer 
than  eight  churches  that  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion. The  celebrated  university,  which  was  instituted  in 
ld9£y  and  abolished  in  1816,  tended  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
literature  and  science  among  the  inhabitants.  The  protest- 
ant  gymnasium,  the  catholic  seminary,  the  drawing  acade- 
my and  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  are  well 
attended,  the  libraries  and  public  collections  are  open  to  all 
the  inhabitants.  Erfurt  still  possesses  its  philosophical 
society;  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  might  be  enu- 
merated. The  theatre  or  the  principal  place  of  amusement 
is  open  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

It  was  in  the  same  town  that  Napoleon  had  an  interview  Meeting  of 
vith  the  emperor  of  Russia,  king  of  Prussia,  and  several  a°  £^2?' 
German  princes  on  the  27th  of  October,  1 808.  There  are 
many  pablic  walks  near  the  town,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  A  colony  of  Mora- 
i^lan  brothers  have  settled  in  the  adjoining  village  of  New 
Bietendorf.  Different  articles  are  manufactured  at  Erfurt; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  preference  which  the 
iiiliabitants  have  for  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  it  is  however 
certain  that  the  number  of  master  shoemakers  is  not  leas 
than  three  hundred. 

Nordhausen  on  the  banks  of  the  Zorge,  is  a  town  of  Nordkto^ 
10,400  inhabitants ;  its  public  buildings  are  nowise  remark- 
^le,  they  consist  of  seven  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
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convent.  The  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  has  been 
greatly  improved,  there  are  not  fewer  than  1£0  distilleries, 
in  which  more  than  600,000  bushels  of  grain  are  consumed, 
while  the  draff  serves  to  fatten  40,000  pigs  and  6000  oxen. 
The  produce  of  the  oil  mills  brings  about  150,000  rix  dol* 
lars  or  £18,750.  The  anniversary  of  Luther  is  observed 
as  a  holiday,  and  the  different  authorities  walk  in  proces- 
sion* 

The  population  of  Elrick  amounts  only  to  2500  souls ;  it 
is  not  a  place  of  much  trade,  although  it  possesses  several 
manufactories  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The  cavern  of  Kelle  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  much 
admired.  It  is  not  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  and  he  who  visits  it,  must  descend  from  its  en- 
trance  to  the  depth  of  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  the  inner  part  of  the  cave  is  about  ten  feet  lower. 
Its  breadth  is  not  less  than  256  feet,  and  it  is  upwards  of 
£68  in  length.  The  waters  of  a  fresh  and  limpid  stream 
form  a  deep  reservoir  at  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance, 
and  fine  stalactites  are  seen  on  different  parts  of  the  walls. 

Langensalza  was  so  called  from  the  river  Salze,  near 
which  it  has  been  built,  a  place,  now  more  remarkable  for 
its  industry  and  trade,  the  culture  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  the  labours  of  its  agricultural  society,  than  for  Its 
old  castle,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  or  its  lyceum.  The 
crevices  with  which  the  soil  has  been  furrowed,  became 
apparently  broader  on  the  10th  of  June  1813,  and  the  town 
was  almost  overturned;  all  the  gardens  in  fhe  neighbour- 
hood were  destroyed,  and  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of 
meadow  land  were  inundated.  The  population  in  1819, 
amounted  to  6000  individuals.  It  appears  too  from  a  sta- 
tistical account  relative  to  the  same  year,  that  besides  sev- 
eral manufactories  of  silk  and  serge,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  3000  cotton  looms.  The  salutary  effects  of  the  sulphu- 
reous baths  at  Langensalza  have  been  much  commended, 
many  strangers  resort  to  them.  The  sources  of  these 
springs  have  been  discovered  at  Tennstadt  and  at  Tonna, 
which  have  since  become  \^cll  frequented  watering  places. 
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Fossil  bones;  of  elephants  are  often  found  neat*  the  last  book 
Tillage.  They  are  embedded  io  the  alluvial  deposites  by  oxvii* 
which  the  soil  is  formed.    The  whole  of  the  neighbouring  . 

•  j>*<»i         i-ii*  1.  •        Rematm  of 

country  is  very  fruitful ;  the  inhabitants  cultivate  anise^  £iephmnts« 
madder,  and  the  ixtutis  tinctariaf  a  plant  useful  in  dying,  and 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  any 
produced  in  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Calcareous  concretions  are  frequently  observed  in  the  al-  Oitooeoltf. 
luvial  sand  at  a  short  distance  from  Langensalza ;  a  healing 
virtue  was  in  former  times  attributed  to  them  by  the  country 
people^  it  ¥ras  imagined  that  they  could  consolidate  fractur- 
ed bones,  and  they  were  on  that  account  called  o$teocole$» 

The  government  of  Magdeburg  contains  a  greater  num-  Magdt- 
ber  of  important  towns  than  both  the  two  which  have  been  ^^^' 
last  mentioned. 

Quedlinburg  on  the  Bude,  which  is  one  of  the  most  po-  Quedlln- 
pulous,  contains  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants.  The  an-  ^"'S' 
cient  castle  still  remains,  where  the  sovereign  abbess  of 
the  country  used  to  reside,  a  princess,  who  notwithstanding 
the  vows  of  humility  attached  to  her  holy  profession,  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  empire  beside  the  prelates  from  the  states 
on  the  Rhine* 

The  tombs  of  Henry  the  First  and  the.  empress  Cathe-  Tomb  of 
rine  may  still  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  castle.  Several  p^gt?  ^* 
articles  of  great  antiquity,  and  different  relics  of  doubtful 
origin  might  also  be  enumerated,  among  others,  one  of  the 
bottltss  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  used  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee.  The  evidence  on  which  the 
tradition  rests,  cannot  now  he  determined,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  believed  by  the  emperor  Otho  the  great,  who 
ga?e  the  bottle  or  amphora  to  the  monks.  A  curiosity  of  a 
different  description  has  been  placed  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
townhouse,  it  is  an  iron  cage,  in  which  a  count  of  Reinslein, 
whom  Otho  the  Great  accused  of  treason,  was  confined. 
Quedlinburg  boasts  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Kiopstock. 
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Wernigerode  is  situated  on  tlie  side  of  mount  Brocken^ 
at  the  elevation  of  287  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
possesses  a  gymnasinniy  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  among 
which  there  are  not  fewer  than  2000  bibles,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  a  fine  botanical  garden.  It  contains  a 
population  of  more  than  4000  inhabitants,  and  its  trade 
consists  in  corn,  wood,  iron  and  spirits  which  are  distilled 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Halberstadt  is,  next  to  Magdeburg,  the  most  important 
town  in  the  government ;  its  population  amounts  to  14,700 
individuals,  and  in  that  number  are  included  more  than  a 
hundred  Jewish  families.  We  might  mention  among  its  hi- 
fltitutions,  three  public  schools,  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  schoolmasters,  and  a  literary  society  of  which  the 
transactions  are  published.  It  is  one  of  the  gayest  towns 
in  the  province,  balls,  concerts,  assemblies  and  plays  are 
the  ordinary  amusements.  The  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  laid  out  in  public  walks,  that  may  vie  with  any  in 
Saxony.  The  Spiegelb'erge  or  hills  which  the  baron  of 
Spiegel,  to  whom  they  belong,  has  covered  with  plantations, 
may  be  compared  to  an  English  garden  possessing  the  roost 
varied  views ;  the  wealthy  proprietor,  who  has  devoted  bis 
fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  this  public  walk,  may  claim 
the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Halberstadt  has  given  birth  to  two  men,  whose  reputa- 
tion depends  on  very  different  titles,  the  first  is  Gleim,  the 
celebrated  poet  and  patriot,  the  second  is  Breyhahn,  the 
supposed  inventor  of  beer*  Strangers  seldom  fail  to  visit 
the  garden  in  which  the  ashes  of  the.  poet  are  deposited. 
An  inscription  on  the  house  of  the  other,  announces  his  in- 
vention, the  value  of  which  many  are  able  to  appreciate ; 
but  while  the  name  of  Gleim  is  repeated  by  all  the  admirers 
of  German  literature,  that  of  Breyhahn  is  hardly  known  be- 
yond the  walls  of  his  native  town. 

The  town  of  Kalbe  on  the  banks  of  the^  Saalc,  contains, 
according  to  Stein,  5588  inhabitants,  but  that  number  bas 
been  reduced  by  Hassel  to  4098.    It  is  in  other  respects 
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not  flo  worthy  of  notice  as'  Barby*  the  population  of  which    book 
amoonts   only  to  £800  souls.    That  small  town  on  the    gxtii* 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  possesses  an  observatory,  a  collection  of  — »— -* 
natural  history,  and  a  printing  press.    Ascherleben  is  a 
place  of  trade,  its  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  are  exported,  it 
is  peopled  by  8500  inhabitants.    The  vineyards' in  tlie  cir- 
cle of  Merseburg  occupy  a  spac  J  of  2923  acres,  and  their 
annual  produce  is  not  less  than  17,500  eimers  or  1,1£0,000 
bottles  of  wine. 

Magdeburg  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  province  Magd«- 
of  Saxony ;  it  was  formerly  an  imperial  and  Hanseatic  ^"'^^' 
town,  and  jt  contains  at  present  a  population  of  36,600  in- 
habitants.   It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
height  of  S34  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  Elbe 
renders  its  means  of  defence  more  effectual,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  1812,  in  order  to  extend  its  for- 
tifications.   The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1815,  amounted 
only  to   32,867;  the  rapid  increase  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  population,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
blessings  of  peace.    It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  ac»  Public 
count  of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ^">i^i»Ks* 
arsenal,  a  fine  post-office,  and  a  large  custom-house.    Some 
notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  numerous  hospitals  for 
the  education  of  orphans  in  different  parts  of  Prussia,  that 
of  Magdeburg  is  worthy  of  the  capital.     The  cathedral 
nay  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  portal,  altar  and  bap- 
tismal founts,  but  the  church  of  the  garrison  is  more  inte- 
resting from  its  antiquity,  it  was  built  in  the  year  1016. 

The  dungeon  into  which  General  La  Fayette  was  thrown,  La  Fay- 
nay  be  seen  at  Magdeburg ;  in  that  instance,  it  has  been  ^^^^  ^'"'' 
generally  admitted,  the  law  of  nations  was  violated.  The  two 
finest  squares  in  the  town  are  those  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
old  market  place,  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the 
emperor  Otho  the  Great,  and  the  side  of  the  other  is  form- 
ed by  the  cathedral.  Among  the  different  useful  institu- 
tions at  Magdeburg,  are  a  seminary  for  teaching  school- 
nasters,  several  schools,  one  of  which  is  the  provincial 
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schMl  of  mta,  twoeommeroial  seminarieB  and  a  royal  board- 
ing-house for  the  education  of  girls* 

The  trade  of  Magdeburg  does  not  consist  only  in  the 
sale  of  its  woollen  stuffs,  linen,  cotton  and  the  produce  of 
its  diSbrent  manufactories,  its  situatien  renders  it  the  mart 
for  the  goods  that  pass  from  Grermany  to  the  north*  The 
small  town  of  Schcenebeck  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Mag- 
deburg, it  contains  4800  inhabitants,  and  it  is  noted  for 
its  salt  springs,  which  produce  annually  58,000,000  pounds 
of  salt. 

Burg  is  peopled  by  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
descended  from  Swiss  and  French  Protestants,  its  trade 
consists  principally  in  cloth ;  more  than  8000  pieces  are 
manufactured  every  year.  Stendal,  a  town  of  5500  inha- 
bitants, is  in  other  respects  insignificant,  but  it  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Winkel- 
mann.  Salzwedel  on  the  Jeetze  is  the  last  town  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province,  its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  5800  souls ;  the  itroduce  of  its  manufac- 
tories is  considerable,  according  to  Stein,  it  exports  everj 
year  1065  pieces  of  cloth,  and  more  than  89,000  yards  of 
linen*"^ 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  seven  provinces, 
which  form  geographically  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in 
other  words  a  country  of  4161  German  square  miles,  or 
49,932  English  square  miles  in  superficial  extent;  baft 
Prussia  comprehends  politically  the  four  provinces  of  West- 
phalia, Juliers,  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  also  the  lower  Rhine^ 
and  Neuchatel.  These  provinces,  separated  from  the  other 
Prussian  dominions  by  Hesse,  Brunswick  and  other  prin- 
cipalities, and  coterminous  ta  Hanover,  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  may  be  considered  temporary  acquisitions,  not 
gained  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  ceded  to  Prussia  by  di- 
plomatic arrangements*  States  not  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  not  participating  in  the  same  interest,  have  suddenly 
become  Fmssian.    It  would  be  incorrect  therefore  to  iden- 
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(iff  them  vith  the  moitftrchy,  fhey  are  rather  milHai^  oo     Booi: 
copations  or  Frassian  colonies.    They  shall  be  more  fully    cxvii. 
mentioned  in  a  different  part  of  the  work^  in  the  acooimt  -^— 
of  Germany  and  tiie  Germanic  Confederation, 

It  remains  for  us  to  state  some  facts  connected  with  the  Deatbsaod 
statistics  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  population  of  ^"^^ 
tliese  states  follows  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  an  increasing 
progression.  Ample  data  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  incraaM  of 
truth  of  this  statement,  it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  it  by  tion"^^" 
two  examples.  The  number  of  deaths  in  Berlin  amount- 
ed in  1824  to  6336,  and  the  number  of  births  to  TSSU 
The  number  of  deaths  in  Eoenigsberg  during  the  same 
year  was  equal  to  1986,  and  the  number  of  births  to  2391. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  proportion  in  these  two  places  is 
nearly  the  same.  It  is  not  however  by  examining  the  pro- 
portion that  subsists  between  different  towns  that  accurate 
information  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  both  because 
the  unmarried  persons,  wlio  reside  in  them>  are  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  country,  and  also  because  the  number 
of  individuals  that  remain  in  them  for  a  time,  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  and  is  often  very  different  in  different 
places.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion a^  it  subsists  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  so,  for  registers  of  births  and  deaths  have 
been  kept  with  great  care  during  several  years.  It  is  only 
in  this  manner  that  a  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
increase  in  the  population.  According  to  the  last  census 
made  in  Prussia,  the  number  of  inhabitants  throughout  the 
whole  country,  amounted  to  11,480,815.  During  a  period 
of  five  years  from  1816  to  1821,  the  number  of  deaths 
amounted  to  1,823,511,  and  the  births  to  2,843,487.  The 
excess  was  thus  equal  to  1,019,976,  which  indicates  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  at  Berlin  or  Kcenigsberg.  In  the 
number  of  births  are  included  35,535  illegitimate  children, 
or  one  out  of  every  three  hundred  and  twenty  seven.  In 
other  European  countries,  the  number  is  much  more  con- 
siderable. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  crimes,  the  different  provinces  Crimes. 
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under  the  Prussian  government  furnish  us  with  very  dif- 
ferent results*  It  appears  that  crimes  are  most  rare  in  the 
protestant  provinces,  and  most  common  in  the  catholic^  in 
those  where  the  numerous  festivals  and  holidays  of  tlie 
Roman  church  are  observed.  It  is  certain  besides  that  the 
most  industrious  countries  are  those  in  which  there  are 
fewest  catholics.  These  observations  are  not  confined  to 
the  lower  orders  that  inhabit  large  towns,  their  baneful  in- 
fluence on  the  habits  of  the  people  is  too  well  known.  The 
researches  of  M.  Kamps  exhibit  very  curious  reaults  on 
these  important  questions.* 

It  appears  that  one  individual  has  been  found  guilty  of 
murder  out  of  every  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and  Cologne ;  one  out  of  every 
thirty-five  thousand  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  the 
country  of  Munster ;  one  out  of  twenty-five  thousand  in  ths 
district  of  Marienwerde^;  one  for  every  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  in  Pomerania,  and  lastly,  one  for  every 
four  hundred  in  the  towns  of  Cologne,  Munster,  Dusseldorf 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

As  to  the  number  of  thefts  and  robberies,  the  foUowinf 
proportions  have  been  observed ;  one  person  for  every  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  Pomeraniatis,  one 
for  every  three  thousand  persons  in  western  Prussia  and 
Silesia  or  eastern  Prussia,  and  one  for  every  eight  hundred 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz  and  Treves,  and  lastly, 
one  for  every  four  hundred  in  Cologne,  Dusseldorf^  Mun- 
ster  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Halle,  and  the  number  of  students  that  at- 
tend them.  The  other  collegiate  towns  in  Prussia  are 
Koenigsberg,  Breslaw,  Greipwalde,  Bonn  and  Munster. 
The  first  was  attended  by  three  hundred  and  three  stu- 
dents in  1824;  the  second  by  seven  hundred  and  ten, 
the  third  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the  fourth  by 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  the  last  by  two  hundred 
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and  eighty-four.    Foreigners  made  up  nearly  a  half  of  tha    bomc 
students  in  these  different  colleges.  cxrii* 

It  ooeht  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Ber-  . 
lin,  that  a  saving-bank  was  established  in  that  city  in  1818 ;  ingba^^* 
it  would  have  been  welU  had  all  the  other  large  towns  in 
Prussia  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  That  bank 
allowed  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  every  deposite  from  a 
crown  upwards.  It  began  business  in  1818  with  a  capital 
of  14,491  crowns,  but  from  the  confidence  of  the  public,  its 
capital  increased  rapidly,  and  amotinted  in  1824  to  685,742 
crowns. 

The  practice  of  insuring  against  fire  has  become  very  AMuranc«i 
general  of  late  years.  Insurance  offices  have  been  for  a  ^ll^*^ 
long  time  established  in  Prussia,  but  the  people  neglected 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they  affprded. 
Their  advantages  however  are  now  acknowledged,  and  the 
sam  for  which  the  property  in  the  province  of  Branden- 
barg  was  insured  in  1824,  amounted  to  57,854^875 
crowns.   • 

The  trade  of  Prussia,  and  particularly*  that  in  grain,  has  commerctu 
of  late  years  been  much  improved,  and  the  cause  must  be 
assigned  to  the  wise  and  enlightened  measures  of  govern « 
ment  by  which  freedom  has  been  granted  to  every  depart- 
ment of  industry.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  example 
given  by  Prussia  has  not  been  imitated  by  the  German 
princes,  and  that  laws  are  still  in  force,  according  to  which, 
merchants  who  trade  in  corn  are  considered  forestallers, 
and  made  liable  to  severe  penalties.  Government,  by  put- 
ting tliis  trade  on  the  same  footing  with  others,  does  all 
it  can  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  scarcity  or  fa- 
mine, for  in  that  branch  of  commerce,  as  in  every  other, 
competition  is  always  advantageous  to  the  consumer. 
Tbe  price  of  grain  has  been  continually  falling  for  some 
time  past,  and  tbe  landed  proprietors  attribute  it  to  the 
policy  of  government,  but  It  is  rather  owing  to  the  in- 
creased culture  of  the  potatoe,  which  is  now  much  used 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  to  the  successive  im- 
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proyements  in  agricultarex  to  the  diTision  of  many  larg« 
estates,  and,  above  all,  to  the  difficulty  of  exportation,  a 
difficulty  that  is  rendered  insurmountable  by  the  line  of  fo« 
reign  custom  houses  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  governments, 
better  informed  as  to  their  true  interests,  may  discover  the 
defects  and  even  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system  of  du- 
ties.  The  subject  of  the  corn  trade  shall  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  next  cliapter. 

More  enliglitened  than  some  European  governments, 
Prussia  extended  its  commercial  relations  with  the  new 
American  republics,  and  that  department  of  its  trade  has 
been  constantly  increasing  for  some  years  past  Prussia 
proper  exported  in  1825  to  the  American  continent,  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  merchandise,  of  which  tlie  value  was  not  less 
than  1,472,410  crowns,  and  the  province  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  sent  in  the  same  year,  and  to  the  same  coun- 
tries, goods  amounting  in  value  to  3,428,370  crowns.  Tho 
commerce  of  its  ports  on  the  Baltic,  has  likewise  been  im- 
proved; not  fewer  than  1089  vessels  entei^ed  the  harbour 
of  Memel  in  1825,  and  more  than  1115,  out  of  ^hich 
974  were  loaded  with  wood,  sailed  from  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  342  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Pilau  on 
the  Frische  Haf,  and  285  sailed  from  it.  The  number  that 
entered  Stettin  amounted  to  490,  and  the  vessels  that  left  it 
to  446 ;  290  unloaded  at  Strulsund,  and  385  set  out  from 
the  same  harbour;  lastly,  587  arrived  at  Swinesmunde^ and 
602  departed  from  it. 

The  wool  trade  must  have  been  very  flourishing  during 
the  same  year,  for  according  to  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
114,626  hundredweights  of  raw,  and  65,771  of  dressed 
wool  w^ere  exported  from  the  land  and  maritime  frontiers 
of  Prussia. 

Some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  beetrave  su- 
gar works  in  the  different  to<vns,  but  the  consumption  of 
that  article  is  so  great,  that  the  quantity  imported  annually 
amounts  to  346,000  hundredweightSi  exclusively  of  what 
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is  amuggledy  iirhich  is  not  supposed  to  be  less  than  8000.*    book 
Thos  the  annual  allowance  for  every  individual  in  the  king-    cxtii. 
dom  is  upwards  of  three  pounds  and  a  half,  which  is  greater  ' 
in  proportion  than  the  quantity  consumed  by  every  indivi- 
dual in  France.    The  importation  of  coffee  is  likewise  very 
great,  it  is  equal  one  year  with  another  to  163,400  hun- 
dredweights. 

*  Verhandl.  dai  Tereint  surBeferd.  dei  Gewerbliei,  1826* 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 

s  or  THE 

KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA, 

Jlccording  to  the  Census  Publislied  by  M.  HAssBii  in  1819 
and  1821;  and  according  to  other  more  recent  Jiuthori- 
ties* 

,  EASTERN  PRUSSIA. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

BOOK        OoTEBNMEifT    OF   EosKisBEBO,  divided  into  nineteen 

cxTii.    circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Allenstein,  Braunsbergy 

»  Fischbausen,  Friedland,  Gerdaaen,  Heiligenheil,  Heilsbergf 

Eo&nisberg,  Labiau,  Memel,  Morungen,  Neidenburg,  0^ 

telsburg,  Osterode,  Preussisch-Eilau,  Preassisch-Holland^ 

Rastenborg,  Ro&ssel,  Welan. 

Smftce  in  6«r-       lababitioii 
manSqnara  Ibr  every 

FopQlalioii.        MUm.*  Bqjun  Mile- 


Towns 
Burgs 
Villages 
Census  of  1831    . 

.     48] 
13J 
.3717) 

• 

1 

i  593,170 

\ 
634,163 

404,95 
404,95 

1463 
1542 

Increase  from  1819  to  1831  31,993  80 

irUMBER  or  ACRSS. 

8,703,451.    Under  water  663,305. 

*  A  Germin  iquara  mile  ii  equal  to  nearly  twelve  Engliib  square  miles. 
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r  Hones  171,601     B<MIK 

I  Oxen  295,906    OXTU. 

Domestic  Animals       .        *  Sheep  844^950  ■ 

Goats  1,475 

,Pig8    .  .  .       180,171 

B,  GrOYBBiTMEirT  OT  GuMBiKSTEir,  divided  into  sixteen 
circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Angcrburg,  Darkeh- 
men,  GambinnePi  Goldap,  Heidekrug,  Insterburg,  Johan-* 
nisbarg,  Lcetzen,  Lyky  Neiderung,  Olezko,  Piilkalleiiy 
Bagnity  Sensburg,  Stallupoehnen,  Tilsit 

Borfkce  In  G«r-       lahaUtanii 
nun  SqmiB  Ibr  6Toiy 

PopaUtion.         MUm.  Square  WSt, 


Towns 

-  19 

^ 

Borgs    . 
PariBbes 

',^2^413,373 

297,85           1388 

VUlages 

2954) 

Census  of  1B21      . 

445,290 

297,85           1495 

kcrease  from  1819  to  1821 

31,917 

ACRKB. 

107 

6,400,992.    Under  water  161,537. 

Hones 

145,961 

Oxen 

237,480 

Domestic  Animals 

<  Sheep 

.       210,108 

Goats 

751 

[Pigs    . 

147,025 

WESTEBN  PRUSSIA. 
TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 


A.  GoTXiurMBKT  01*  Baktzici  divided  into  seven  clr* 
cles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Behrendt^  Dantzic^  Elb- 
iog,  Karthaus^  Marienborgi  Neostadt^  Stargardt. 
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.  man  Sqnan           ibr  eterj 

Cn:VII«  PopidatloB.          MQm.             flqiiarellite. 

-^— «—  Towns  .11^ 

Burgs    .  .                          6  >  265,582        150,89            1760 

Villages  .                      .      1875) 

Census  of  1821  .           .          283,002       150,89            1875 


Inoraase  from  1819  to  1821  17,420  115 

ACHES. 

d,242»70e.    Under  water  99,126. 


.  I 


Horses  .           45,275 

Oxen  .           .           .      87,869 

Animals                i  Sheep  109,901 

Goats  ...          953 

,Pigs  .           .           52,839 


B.  OoTBBiTMBirT  ov  Maxierwebdsb«  divided  into  thi^ 
teen  circles,  of  which  the  principal  towns  are,  Deutsch- 
Kronot  Flatow,  Graudenz,  Konitz,  Kulmy  Lo&baUf  Marien- 
werder,  Rosenbergy  Schlochau,  Schwetz,  Strasbargy  Stabm, 
Thorn. 


Towns                  .          .       42 

Popolatton. 

Burftceln 
Bqnare 
MUei. 

Inhabitnti 
forerery 
BquarcMile- 

Burgs    •        **  •                         4 
Villages      .           .           .2078 
Census  of  1821 

Inerease  from  1819  to  1821 

i  \  367,495 
392,255 

315,06 
315,06 

1167 

1244 

24,760 

77 

• 

NUMBER  OF   ACRES. 

6,770,762. 

Domestib  Animals 

r  Horses 
Oxen 
Sheep 
Goats     • 

• 

67^ 
.    165,251 

384,494 

.       1,805 
100,539 
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GREAT  DUTCHT  OF  POSEN.  oxvii. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  GrOTEHiTMENT  OF  PosEiTy  divided  iiito  seventeen 
circles,  of  which  tlie  chief  towns  are,  Adelnau,  Birnbaunif 
Bomst,  Buk,  Fraustadt,  Kosten,  KrcBben,  Krotoschin, 
Meseritz,  Obernik,  Fleschen»  Fosen,  Samteri  Schildbergp 
Schrimm^  Schroda,  Wreschen. 


Sarftc«Ui06|w 

InhaUtantt 

PopnlatioD. 

manSquan 
MUM. 

Ibr  every 
Square  Mitob 

Towns        .           .           .        94^ 

Burgs    .           .           .              3)604,612 

327,42 

1847 

Villages       .            .            .    2410 ) 

CeD8U8ofl821 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 

635,188 

327,42 

1943 

30,576 

96 

IfUMBER   OF   ACRES. 

7,036,573 

• 

^ 

'  Horses 

.           • 

52,264 

• 

Oxen 

* 

204,834 

Domestic  Animals        .         i  Sheep 

.           . 

600,471 

Goats 

. 

371 

.Pig» 

•           • 

79,302 

B.  GovERiTMENT  07  BROMBEROy  divided  into  nine  cir- 
cles. Principal  towns,  Bromberg,  Chodzesen,  Gnesen, 
Inowratzlaw,  Mogilno,  Sckubin,  TsckarnikoWi  Wirsitz, 
Wongrowitz. 


Population. 
Towns         .            .            .54^ 

Surftoe  In  Ger^ 

man  Square 

yuea. 

Inhabitants 
for  every 
BquaroMile. 

Burgs               .            .                 2  >  270,360 

211,07 

1324 

Villages       .            .            .     1250 ) 

Census  of  1821            .            .        .   297,399 

211,07 

1409 

increase  from  1819  to  1821                27,039 

85 

irUlIBER   OF    ACRES. 

4,535,978 

« 
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'Hones  33,700 

Oxen  .           .             107,177 

Sheep  .            .        333,163 

Goats  .                       .      1,1^ 

,Pig8      .  .           .        59,629 


SILESIA. 

THREE  GOVERNMENTS. 

A*  GoTEBHMBNT  oif  Breslau,  divided  *into  twenty- 
two  circles.  Principal  towns,  Breslan,  Brieg,  Franken- 
stein, Glatz,  Guhrau,  Habelschwert,  MUitsch,  Monster- 
bergv  Namslau,  Neumarkt,  Nimptsch,  Ohlau,  Gels,  Reichen- 
bacbf  SchwcldnitZy  Steinau,  Strehlen^  Striegaui  TrebnitZi 
Waldepburgi  Wartenberg,  Wohlau* 

German  Square       Inhebittats 
MUee.  for  earh 

PopolatUm.  Square  Mile. 


Towns 

55 

^ 

Burgs    . 

8^833,253 

247,41 

3,368 

Villages 

.    2245) 

Census  of  1821 

• 
L821 

851,423 

247,41 

3,441 

Increase  from  1819  to  1 

18,170 

73 

NUMBER   or   ACRX8. 

m 

5,316,616 

• 

Horses 

• 

72,657 

Oxen 

•           • 

293,210 

Domestic  Animals 

* 

Sheep 

• 

.      896,460 

Goats 

•           • 

.     7,85(5 

.Pig»      . 

• 

.        34,007 

B.  GoYERNMENT  OF  OpFEiiir,  dividcd  into  sixteen  cir- 
cles. Principal  towns,  Beuthen,  Falkenberg^  Grofsstreh- 
litz,  Grottkau,  Kosel,  Kreuzburg,  Leobschiitz,  Lublinitz, 
Neisse,  N^ustadt,  Oppeln,  Fiefs,  Ratibor,  Rosenbergi  Ryb- 
nik.  Tost. 
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Gennan  (Square  InhaUtaoti  BOOK 

Blilw.  for  every  „^ 

PopQlatkm.  Bquara  Mile.  vXTIJt 


Towns        .  .           .38) 

Burgs    .  .            19  >  561,203  248,40            2259 

Villages      .  .           .    1846 )  i  I 

Ceosiisofl821  601,562  246,40            2462 


iDcrease  from  1819  to  1821  40,359  203 

RUBBER  or   ACRES. 

5,338,32^ 

r  Horses  .           69,372 

Oxen  .    220,111 

Domestic  Animals       .        i  Sheep  .          416,388 

.    Goats  ...           920 

^Pigs  54,459 

C.  OovEBNMBHT  07  Lbioititz,  divided  into  eighteen 
circles.  Principal  towns,  Bolkenhaini  Bunzlau,  Friestadtt 
Glogaa,  GroerlitZy  Grilnberg,  Hainau-Goldbergt  Hirsch- 
fcergy  Jauer,  Landshut^  Lauban,  Liegnitz,  LcBwenberg^ 
Lubben,  Rothenbourg,  Sagan^  Schc&nauy  Sprottau. 

German  Square      Inhabitanti 
Miles.  for  ereir 

Popolatioii.  Sqnaiv  Mile. . 

Towns        ...  45) 

Borgs    .  11^667,133       224,49            2974 

VUloges      .           .           .  1685) 

Census  of  1821  685,049       224^49            3051 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821  17,916  77 

NUMBER   OF    ACRES. 

4,820,334. 


f  Horses  .  .       33,839 

Oxen  234,037 


Domestic  Animals 


Sheep  .      542,691 

Goats  11,467 

^Pigs  .  9,005 
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cxvii.  PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

• 

A.    GfoTEHNMESTT  OF  PoTZDAM,  divided  into  thirteen 

circles.    Principal  towns^  Angermnndet  Jiiterbock-Lucken- 

walde^  Niederbarnim,  Oberbarnim,  Osthavellandy  Ostprieg- 

'     uitz,  Prenzlow,  Ruppin,  Teltow-Storkow,  Templin  West- 

bayelland,  Westpriegnitz^  Zaucha-Belzig. 


Towns        .    '       .           .72 

Geonan  Sqnaie 
Milfli. 
PopolaUon. 

Inhabitanti 

forearti 
Bquare  Mik. 

Burgs    .                                    13}740,ai3 

377,77 

1950 

Villages      .                       .    1319 ) 

Census  of  1821 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 

748,027 

377,77 

1980 

7,694 

30 

NUMBER   OF   ACRES. 

8,118,323 

'  Horses 

•                                a 

96,701 

Oxen 

. 

241,207 

Domestic  Animals 

Sheep 

.                                • 

908,574 

• 

Goats     . 

. 

.      ,5,761 

[Pigs 

•                                • 

88,590 

B.  Government  of  Fbankfobt  on  the  Odbb^  di- 
vided into  eighteen  circles, — principal  towns,  Arenswalde, 
Frankfort,  Friedeberg,  Guben,  Ealau,  Koenisberg,  Kott- 
bu9|  Krossen,  Kustrin,  Landsberg,  Lebus,  Lubben,  Luc- 
kau,  Soldin,  Sorau,  Spremberg-Hoyerswerda^  Sternberg^ 
ZiJllichau. 


70 

Population. 

) 

German  Square 
MUea. 

Inhabitaots  to 
every  gq»w 
Mile. 

7' 

i  594,827 

374,53 

1601 

.    1699! 

) 

• 

615,831 

374,53 

1657 

Towns 
Burgs   . 
Villages 
Census  of  1821 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821  21,004  56 
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BOOK 

t 

7,984,306 
Horses 

V 

67,183 

OXTII, 

Oxen 

.  986^ 

Domestic  Animals 

<  Sheep 

810,711 

Goats 
.Pig* 

8,801 
74,041 

POMERANIA. 

1 

THREE  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  GoTBBiTMBKT  OF  Stettik,  divided  into  thirteen 
circles^ — ^principal  towns,  Anklam,  Demroin,  Greiffenhagen, 
Greiffenberg,  Eammin,  Neugardt,  Pyritz,  Randow,  Regen- 
walde^  Saazig,  StettiD^  Uckermunde^  Usedom-Wollio. 


Towns                    ...        32 

Fopnlasloii. 

Gennan  Sqnan 
MUM. 

InfeaUtantito 
efwrySqaaro 

Burgs    ...               5^341,041 

233,13 

1463 

ViUages       .                       .    1500  7 
Census  of  1831                                  358,974 

233,13 

1539 

increase  from  1819  to  1821                 17,933 

• 

76 

NUMBER   OF    ACRES. 

5,010,027 

f  Horses 

•           • 

54,992 

Oxen^ 

.           . 

172,470 

Domestic  Animals 

Sheep 

.           . 

570,186 

Goats 

•           . 

1,500 

.  Pigs 

.  •           • 

73,328 

B.  GoTEBBMEHT  07  Kosi.iir»  divided  into  nine  circles* 
Principal  towns,  Belgard,  Drambarg,  Furstenthum,  Lau- 
eobarg-Butow,  Neustettin,  Rummelsburg,  Schiefelbein, 
ScUawe,  Stolpe. 
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OXTIX. 


Towns 
Burgs    • 
Villages 
Csnsiisofl821 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


PopiktioB. 

Mitoi. 

toeKh 
SqUKMik. 

23) 

5)255,265 

258,49 

987 

1196) 

273,804 

256^ 

10S9 

ia539 

72 

NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

5,555,093.  Under  water  59,470. 


Domestic  Animals 


f  Horses 
I  Oxen 
<  Sheep 

Goats     . 
I  Pigs 


42,111 

123,951 

363,791 

1,558 

38,373 


C*  GoYEBKHENT  OP  STHAXsuNDf  dividcd  into  foor  cir- 
cles.—Principal  towns,  Bergin^  Franzburg,  Greisswalde, 
Grimnia. 


Towns 
Burgs    • 
Villages 
Census  of  1821 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


"1 

PopnlaiioD^ 
) 

Oennaa  BqiiBie 
MilM. 

Inhabitanu 

to  every 
Square  Mik. 

3' 

347  j 

[133,528 

74,90 

1783 

• 

135,425 

74,90 

1808 

1,897 


25 


NUMBER  OF   ACRES. 

1,609,485  Under  water  115,595 


Domestic  Animals 


I' Horses 
I  Oxen 
«  Sheep 
Goats 
I  Pigs 


29,514 

88,504 

166,371 

181 

25,530 


■  ' 
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PROVINCE   OP  SAXONY.  oxra. 

•rtlREE  GOVERNMENTS. 

A*  GoTEBNMEKT  OF  MAGDSBTmo,  dMdod  iato  fifteen 
circles.  Principal  towns,  Aschersleben,  Gardelegen,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Jericbow  I.,  Jerichow  IL,  Kalbe,  Magdeburg, 
Neahaldensleben,  Oschersleben,  Osterburg,  Qsterwiek, 
Salzwedel,  Stendal,  Wanzleben,  Wolmirstedt 

Qennsn  fliqiuiv       IilnUtaiili 

BlilM.  to  erery^ 

Population.  SquraMile. 

Towns  .50^ 

^"f^'    •  •  •*  «,?>  486,000       204,70  2374 

Villages       .  .  .      917r.      '  ' 

Hamlets  and  detached  houses  580  J 

Census  of  1821  .  .         493,560        204,70  2411 


ease  from  1819  to  1821 

7,560 

37 

NUMBER   OP   AGREE 

1.        unnitR 

WATKB. 

% 

4,396,149 

• 

'Horses 

•                             • 

'     65,804 

Oxen       , 

• 

155,528 

Domestic  Animals                 ^ 

Sheep 

•                             • 

687,240 

Goats 

• 

.      5,256 

I  Pigs 

•                             • 

69,350 

B.  GovEBKMEirT  07  MER8EBUBO9  divided  into  sixteen 
circles.  Principal  towns,  Bitterfeld,  Delitscb,  Eckartsber- 
ga,  Halle,  Liebenwerda,  Mannsfeld-Gebirge,  Merseburg, 
Naamburgt  Querfurt,  Saale,  Sangerhausen,  Schweinitz, 
Torgau,  Weiasenfels^  Wittemberg»  Zeitz. 


Oerman  Square       Inhabitants 
MUei.  to  evcrv 

Population.  Square  Mile 


Towns                    .  -7^) 

Burgs              .  9V525,5Gf7             187            2810 

Villages  and  hamlets  .     1648  } 

Census  of  1821         *  .  .           532,939            187            2849 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821  7,432    .  39 
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OXTU*  4,018,808 


Domeitio  Animals 


fHones  50^7 

Oxen  200,806 

Sheep  .                   677^ 

Goats  .    17,980 

tPigs  .       76,794 


C. .  OoYEBHMBirT  ov  Erfubt^  divided  into  nine  circles. 
Principal  towns^  Erfart,  Heiligenatadt,  Langensalza,  Mahl- 
hausen,  Nordhansen,  Schleusingen,  Weissensee,  Worbisy 
Ziegenriick. 

Gflnnan  flqnaie      Inhabltmi 
MUei.  toeyery 

Population.  Square  HJkb 

Towns  22^ 

Hamlets  and  detached  houses  207  3 

Census  of  1821  .  248,843         66,24  3756 


«ase  from  1819  to  1821 

1,129 

16 

• 

irUMBER  OF   ACRES. 

1,423,381 

Domestic  Animals 

* 

m 

r  Horses 
Oxen 

Sheep 
Goats 
^Pigs      . 

17,438 

63,190 

.  .    188,212 

.    10,948 

26,786 

Mimber  of  Inhabitants  according  to  the  different  fuitions  and 
sects  to  which  they  belong — Monasteries,  ChurcheSf  Uni- 
versitieSf  Schools. 

EASTERN  PRUSSIA. 

Different  Ndtions. 
Germans  .  .       ,   .  633,000 

Lithuanians  .  .  v         .      350,000 
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Kourres  or  Courres,  Lettons  or  Lettoniana 
Jewi    ..... 


aO»000     BOOK 
2fi00    OZTII* 


Protestants 

Catholics 

Mennonites 

Socioians 

Jews 


DiJertrU  SeeU. 


857,000 

145,000 

850 

150 

2,500 


Parishea  and  Churehet. 

■  *  *  * 

Latheran  Parishes,  (according  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg) 
Calvinistic  Parties  .  .  •  .  • 

Catholic  Parishes  •  .  .  . 

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues        .  • 


UiuTersities 
Gjimiasia   . 
Differeot  Seminaries   . 
Schools 


Places  of  Education* 


984 
18 
80 

554 


1 

14 

69 

1937 


Germans 

Poles 

Jews 


Protestants 
Catholics  . 
Mennonites 
Jews 


WESTERN  PRUSSIA. 


Different  SecU. 


Convents  for  Men 
Convents  for  Women 


MonaHeriea. 


.  293,000 
.    ^600 


.  312,000 

295,700 

.     12,600 

12,700 


19 
9 


Churches. 
Catholic  Churches 
Lutheran  Churches 
Calvinistic  Churches     . 
Assemblies  of  the  Mennonite  Communion 


571 
248 

8 
18 


Catholic  Colleges 


Places  of  Education. 


IfiS 


EUBOBB* 


Catholic  Gymnasia 
Catholic  Seminary 
Protestant  Gynmasia 
Normal  Schools 


Germans 

Poles 

JTewa 


Lutherans 

Reformists  or  Calvinists 

Catholics 

Mennonites 

Greeks     '. 

Jews 


Convents  for  Men 
Convents  for  Women 


GREAT  DUTCHY  OF  POSEN. 

DiffkrtfU  MUiom. 


Different  Sects. 


MonasterieM* 


Churches* 
Catholic  Churches     -      . 
Greek  Churches 

Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Churches 
Lutheran  Churches 


SILESIA. 


Different  Nations. 
Germans 

Poles        .... 
Wendes 

Bohemians  or  Czecbes  (Tcheken) 
Jews   .... 


Protestants  and  Reformists 

Catholics 

Mennonites 

Jews 


Different 


Sects. 


2 
1 
4 

1 


155,000 

670,000 

49,900 


258^ 

3,900 

562,000 

28 

.      572 

49^ 


47 
10 


581 

1 

10 

111 


.  1,600,000 

41^000 

.       24,500 

4,500 

16,600 


.  1,150,500 

894,270 

230 

16,600 
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Monasteries,  i  BOOK 

ConveDts  for  Men         ......  3     CXTII* 

Convents  for  Women         .  .  .  .3  — 

Churches. 
Lutheran  .......        625 

Reformed     ........      9 

Catholic  Churches  in  three  dioceses    ....      1378 

Chapels  Tiaited  by  Pilgrims  .  .  .  .7 

PUices  of  Educaiion. 

Catholic  Seminaries, 

University  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Gymnasia     ........  8  ' 

Seminaries         .......  1 

LiUheran  and  Reformed. 

Lutheran  Gymnasia  •  .  .  .  .  .    10    . 

Reformed  .  •      ,      .  .  •  .  .  1 

Normal  Schools      .  .    '  .  .13 

• 
Jewish. 

Schools  .......  2 


Military  Schools     .  *         .  .  .  .1 

Boarding  Schools  for  girls        .....  4 

Public  and  Private  Schools  .....  3500 


PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 

Different  Mxtions. 
Germans      .......     1,252,000 

Wendes              .......  68,000 

French  and  Walloons        .....  6,500 

Jews      «           •'•           .           .           .           .           .  oydUv 

Different  Worships, 
Protestants  ....:.     1,306,190 

Catholics           ......  20,000 

Mennonites             ......  310 

*ews     •......•  o,dUu 

Churches, 

Lutheran     .......  1,216 

Calvinistic        .......  37 

vol.  Til.  20 
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BOOK     French  Reformed  ......        90 

OXTII*    Different  Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues  .  2481 


POMERANIA. 


Different  Inhabitants. 
Germans  ......  640,000 

Wendes  that  have  retained  their  dialect    .  .        86,800 

Jews         ........    3,000 

• 

Different  fForships. 

Protestants    .......  710,000 

Catholics              ...            .            .            .            .  •    6,798 

Mennonites              .           .            .           .                       •  •     ^ 

Jews        .......  •   3,000 

Churches  and  Parishes* 

Lutheran  Parishes               .....  519 

Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Parishes          ....  7 

Catholic  Parishes    .            .            .            .            .            .  .8 

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues     ....  1,357 


PROVINCE  OF  SAXONY. 

Different  Inhabitants. 

» 

Germans,  together  with  some  inhabitants  of  French  extraction,  who 

have  long  since  forgotten  their  native  language  1,255,9{?0 

Jews   ........  3,240 

Different  Worships. 
Protestants        ......  1,167,976 

Catholics 88,000 

Mennonites       .......  4 

Jews  .......  3340 

Churches. 
Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues  ....      52,776 

Places  of  Education. 

Universities             •           .           •           .           .           .  .8 

Professors        .......  64 

Students      .......  1,554 

Academies        .......  16 

Teachers     .           .         •  .           .           .  .    ^ 


I 
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Scholars 

«           •           • 

875 

BOOK 

PaUic  Schools 

•           •           •           i 

.      89 

CXVII. 

Teachers 

141 

Scholars     . 

•           •           •           • 

.  8032 

« 

Elementary  Prirate  Schools  . 

51 

TeacheiB    • 

•           •           •           • 

.      74 

Scholars 

.       1,019 

Elementary  Public  Schools 

•           •           •           • 

1,036 

Teachers 

1,120 

Scholars 

r 
•                             •                             • 

•           •           •           • 

66,944 

Prussian  Arht  in  1821. 

Royal  Guard 

17,908  men 

lofantry  of  the  Ijne  . 

104,712 

Cavalry 

19,132 

Artillery          •            •           <. 

15,716 

I 

Gendarmes 

•                        •                        •                     #,UOi; 

) 

Laadwehr 

Total        .            164,50C 
.      359,248 

■ 

1  \  523,768 

'  Generals 

.      '    .           .82' 

Colonels     . 

.     21 

Lieutenant-Colonels 

247 

Officers  i 

Majors        • 
Captains 

.  655 

.     1,675 

7,405 

Lieutenants 

1,370 

^ 

,  Sub-Lieutenants 

Sum  Total 

531,173 

retehue  and  expenditure  in  1821. 

Revenue, 

Domains  and  Forests    ....  8,406,975  florins. 

Sale  of  Domains        ....  1,500,000 

Mines,  Iron,  Copper,  Salt,  Porcelain,  and  Earth-  7    g^g  qqq 

en  Works        .            .           ...            .  >          * 

Port  Office    .                       .           .           .  1,200,000 

Lotteries             .....  761,700 

Monopoly  on  Salt    ....  5,700,000 

Contributions     .....  53,786,775 

Extraordinary  receipts       .           .  2,786,550 


Total 


75,000,000 
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Expendiium. 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Church  Establishment 
Administration  of  Justice 

of  the  interior,  Police,  &c. 

Commerce   .  •  .  .  . 

War  department 
Financial  department 
Treasury  .... 

Interest  on  the  National  debt 
Pensions  .... 

£iq;>enses  of  the  Home  Department 
Various  extraordinary  Expenses 

Total 


900,000  florini. 
.  3,000,000 

2,580,000 

3,450,450 
.2,361,000 
34,206,450 
.     400,150 

1,739,625 
15,222,500 

4,050,000 
.  3,750,000 

3,33p,825 


75,000,000 


The  national  debt  amounti  to  412,500,000  florini,  part  of  it  is  redeemed 
every  year. 


Ab/«, — ^A  florin  is  equal  in  value  to  two  shUliDgs. 
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BOOK  CXVIII. 


Maritlnt 
proyincei* 


EUROPE. 

Europe  coniinuedr'^gricullural  Froduu  of  the  Maritime 
Froroinces  in  Prusrior^Peasants — Mortgagee^^Landed  jKs- 
tateS'-^Method  of  Husbandry — Restrictions  on  the  Foreign 
CorU'trade — Depreciation  of  Landed  Froperty* 

Thb  information  contained  in  this  chapter,  has  been  whol-     book 
Ij  derived  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jacobs  a  late  and  very  czviii. 
intelligent  writer  on  the  agriculture  of  Prussia. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Jacob  are  confined  to  the  thrpe 

maritime  provinces.    As  it  was  the  special  object  of  his 

instructlms  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  countries  froiQ 

which  com  had  been  exported  to  England,  his  attention 

was  chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  these  provinces,  and 

dso,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  that  of  Brandenburg.    The 

three  provinces,  which  communicate  with  the  Baltic  sea, 

and  which,  since  the  conventional  partitions  at  the  end 

of  the  last  war,  form  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 

ve  Weat  Fmssia,  East  Prussia  and  Pomerania.    All  of 

then,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  a  portion  of  that 

▼ast  and  sandy  plain,  which  extends  from  the  shores  of 

Holland  to  the  extremity  of  Asiatic  Russia.    The  heights 

Are  too  insignificant  to  merit  the  appellation  of  hills,  and 

such  places  as  are  not  covered  with  wood,  are  large  and 

open  plains.    The  soil  in  some  places  consists  of  barren 

luid,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  in  many 

ptrts  no  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  what  is  cultivated 

"^ems  to  yield  but  scanty  returns.    It  is  not  then  extraor** 
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Grain  ez« 
ported. 


BOOK     dinary  that  the  landed  property  in  these  provinces  shoold 

Gxviii.  jjnye  fallen  so  much  in  value,  both  because  they  cannot  be 

"""■"■""  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 

where  the  soil  and  climate  are  much  more  favourable  to 

production;  and  because  it  is  an  admitted  truth,  and  one 

*  on  which  Mr.  Jacob  insists,  tiiat  under  a  great  depreciation 

in  the  price  of  corn,  the  poorer  lands  are  subject  to  a  greater 

proportionate  fall  in  their  sale  price  than  the  more  fertile 

soils. 

It  appears  from  oflBcial  accounts  that  44r,183  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  1,^18,916  quarters  of  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
have  been  exported  from  tliem,  independently  of  their  own 
produce  during  the  nine  years  previous  to  the  end  of 
1824.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  returns  are 
wanting  for  East  Prussia  in  1818,  but  it  is  probable  they 
were  not  more  than  350,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  340,000 
of  other  grains. 

It  is  likely  that  some  portion  of  the  quantity  may  have 
been  produced  in  the  inland  and  contiguous  provinces  of 
Posen,  Bilesia,  and  Brandenburg,  for  the  trade  in  corn  be- 
tween one  province  and  another  is  free  in  Prussia,  and  be- 
cause no  official  accounts  are  kept  from  which  it  can  be  as- 
certained whether  what  is  exported  by  sea  is  the  produce 
of  the  province  from  which  it  is  shipped. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  landed  estates  in 
Prussia  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  remained 
until  a  recent  period  in  the  possession  of  large  proprietors. 
The  plebeian  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  own  exer- 
tions in  any  department  of  industry,  whatever  wealth  be 
might  have  amassed,  could  not  invest  it  in  land  until  lie  bad 
been  ennobled.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1811  that  these 
restrictions  were  removed  when  the  French  had  invaded 
and  conquered  the  country. 

It  appears  from  other  writings,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Jacob's 
rq)ort,  that  a  tenantry,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  it  is  used  is 
some  countries,  is  still  almost  unknown.  The  land,  it  may  be 
repeated,  was  worked  by  a  class  of  persons  in  some  respects 
slaves^  in  reality  but  little  removed  from  that  conditfon. 


Landed  es- 
tates. 


Peasantry. 
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It  18  certain  however  that  they  had  in  many  cases  a  kind  of    book 

hereditary  right  to  some  use  of  the  land,  such  as  to  grow  cxtiix# 

one  crop  of  corn  according  to  a  prescribed  coursCf  whilst  — — 

the  lord  or  proprietor  had  the  right  of  pasture  between  tho 

crops.    They  could  not  on   the  other  hand  be  dismissed 

from  their  lioldings,  nor  had  the  superior  any  right  over 

the  property,  which  they  might  be  able  to  accumulate.    The 

conditions  upon  which  tlie  i}easants  held  tlieir  portions  of 

land,  were  verjr  various,  some  having  a  greater,  and  others 

&  less  share  in  the  use  of  them,  some  performing  greater^ 

and  others  less  service  for  them.*^ 

By  a  series,  of  legislative  measures,  that  were  passed  be-  Liberation 
tween  the  years  180r  and  1811,  servitude  was  abolished;  gi[^jj^f**' 
all  the  once  enslaved  peasants  are  now  chang#l  into  free^^ 
nen  and  freeholders.    The  lands  allotted  to  the  peasant- 
ry were  divided  according  to  the  proprietor's  claims  for  ^n^"  be- 
personal  services,  in   some  few  instances  they  have  been  the^li- 
eqoally  portioned,  the  peasant  possessing  his  moiety  in  per-  *Antry. 
petuity;  on  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  lord's  claims  were  less 
limited,  the  peasant  had  a  smaller  share  in  the  land.    Ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  in  which  compensations  in  money 
were  settled  by  agreement  between  the  nobles  and  the  pea- 
sants.   These  bargains  were  concluded  in  different  waySf 
sometimes  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  or  more  fre*- 
luently  by  security  over  the  land  granted  to  the  new  pro- 
prietor.   Some  of  the  peasants  retained  all  the  land  that 
they  bad  formerly  used,  by  purchasing  that  portion  from 
their  lords,  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  by  the  now 
enactments. 

Different  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  tlie  policy  of  Opiniona 
liberating  the  husbandmen,  and  of  the  laws  in 'their  favour,  tbrnewen^ 
Many  believed  their  condition  was  rendered  worse,  othen  Mtmenti. 
affirmed  that  freedom  could  be  of  little  use  to  that  class  of 
the  community,  but,  on  the  contrary,  miglit  deprive  them 
rf  many  advantages  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.    While 
the  lords  were  compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  the  peasants 

•  Jacob's  Report,  page  29. 
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BOOK  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  choice,  and  even  now  somo  pre- 
ozTiii.  for  ^eir  ancient  seryitade  to  present  liberty. 
*^'~~~*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  enactments  form  the 
commencement .  of  a  new  and  better  system^  at  the  sane 
time,  it  must  exist  longer  than  it  has  done»  before  the  im- 
proyement  can  be  effected.  The  peasants  passed  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  freedom,  the  nobles  were  before  entitled 
to  their  services,  and  these  services  were  as  mach  their 
property  as  any  part  of  their  estates ;  but  as  the  relation 
between  a  lord  and  his  slave  is  very  different  from  that 
between  an  ordinary  master  and  his  hired  servant,  some 
time  must  elapse,  before  both  parties  can  be  accustomed  to 
the  change,  although*  its  beneficial  effects  must  one  day 
be  apparent. 

The  above  remarks  are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Jacob.  <'  It  is  obvious,"  says  he,  <*  titat  all  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  are  still  performed  with  a  listlessneas 
and  slovenly  indolence,  which  was  natural  to  the  former 
character  of  the  labourers,  and  which  tlieir  new  condition 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  remove. 

The  labourers  who  can  now  acquire  land  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  ancient  feudal  tenures,  although  placed  above  the 
pressure  of  want,  or  possessing  the  hare  necessaries  of  life, 
have  very  little  beyond  them.  Such  as  are  industrious  and 
frugal,  by  cultivating  their  small  portion  of  ground,  may 
raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, corn  for  their  bread,  and  provisions  for  two  draught 
oxen.  They  all  raise  a  small  quantity  of  flax,  and  some 
few  contrive  to  keep  five  or  six  sheep.  It  is  often  no  easy 
matter  for  those  to  find  occupation,  who  are  desirous  of 
other  employment  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
land,  for  no  agricultural  labour  can  be  carried  on  daring 
the  long  and  severe  winters.  The  flax  and  the  wool  spun 
in  the  cottage,  supply  tlie  family  with  clothing,  and  the  fat 
of  the  animals  that  are  killed,  are  converted  into  soap  and 
candles.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  inmates  can  afford  to  have 
meat  of  any  kind,  and  those  only,  who  are  more  prosper- 
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008  than  their  neighbours  can  keep  a  cow  to  provide  them-    book 
selves  with  milk.  ,    v^yiit. ' 

Thus  whatever  is  prodaced,  is  consumed  by  the  familj,  *— — 
md  it  is  fortunate  if  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  few  shillings 
can  be  saved  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  to 
pay  local  assessments.  It  is  the  opinion*  says  Mr.  Jacob, 
of  all  with  whom  I  convey  «ed  on  the  subject*  that  this  class 
of  men  are  at  present  in  a  ^orse  condition  than  under  the 
old  tenures,  and  as  it  was  attributed  to  the  depression  of 
agriculture^  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  little  encourage-  ,  ' 
ment  gi?en  to  the  great  landed  proprietors,  those  who  had 
been  favourable  to  the  new  enactments,  were  not  blamed, 
nor  was  that  wisdom  called  in  question  by  which  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasantry  was  planned  and  executed. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  very  low,  it  is  certain  that  it  does  Wagti. 
not  average  more,  if  so  much,  as  fivepence  a-day,  yet  the 
condition  of  a  labourer  in  constant  employment,  with  a  cot- 
ti^e  and  potatoe  ground,  is  admitted  to  be  much  superior  to  • 
that  of  the  peasant,  who  was  recently  raised  from  a  state  of 
feudal  vassalage  to  freedom.  The  labourers  that  are  board- 
ed in  the  hotises  of  their  masters,  have  ,a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coarse  food,  such  as  rye  bread,  potatoes  and  buck  wheats 
and  sometimes,'though  rarely,  animal  food. 

It  was  not  before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 
)t  had  been  in  past  timesi  the  duty  of  every  noble  to  supply  ' 

the  wants  of  his'peasants,  if  they  were  worn  out  by  age  or 
sickness,  and  if  their  relatives  were  unable  to  afford  them 
any  assistance.  A  regular  system  of  taxation  for  the^  poor 
has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  the  first  steps  towards  it 
have  been  already  taken  $  assessments  too  are  levied  for  tho 
widows  and  children  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the  late  con- 
lictfly  as  well  as  for  such  as  were  disabled  in  tlie  service.* 

It  is  calculated  that  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  in  these 
provinces  subsist  wholly  by  producing  food.    The  luxuries 

« 

*  Jacobus  Report,  p.  45,  '        . 
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BOOK  thej  enjoy  most  therefore  depend  on  the  price*  giveii  for  tte 
CXYIII*  surplus  produce,  but  that  price  has  been  constantly  falling 
"■""""""  of  late  y^ars,  and  consequently  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  the  people  roust  be  proportionally  affected;  in 
other  words,  their  manner  of  life  must  be  reglulated  by  what 
is  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  their  industry.  If  thatmle 
be  adopted,  it  follows  that  many  individuals  in  thtee  coun- 
tries can  commaifd  little  if  any  tiling'  beyond  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  existence. 
Dmsion  of  The  land  is  divided  among  two  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 
new  proprietors  of  large  estates,  the  rest  is  parcelled  into 
small  portions,  such  as  under  the  ancient  system,  were 
thought  adequate  for  half  the  maintenatice  of  a  labourer's 
family.  The  absence  of  a  middle  class  between  the  pet* 
sants  and  the  landlords  is  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Jacob  look- 
ed in  vain  for  that  class  of  farmers,  so  common  in  his  own 
country,  with  sufficient  capital  to  enable  tliem  to  farm  such  an 
extent  of  land,  as  an  able  man  can- most  advantageously  man- 
age, and  after  stockingand  working  it,  pay  rent  to  the  pro- 
prietor. With  ver/  few  exceptions  no  rent  is  paid,  and 
almost  every  proprietor,  whether  a  large  or  a  smaU  one, 
cultivates  his  own  land. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  mostly  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities ;  meadows  and  pasture  lands  are  there  set  apart 
for  feeding  cattle,  or  hay  is  grown  for  the  supply  of  this 
towns.  Some  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  near 
Stettin,  which  are  let  for  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  an  acre, 
are  said  to  yield,  when  mowed,  about  two  tons  of  hay.  The 
after-feed,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  is  worth  little,  and 
the  cause  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
great  rains  in  autumn,  and  the  early  and  severe  frosts  in 
winter:  Land  of  this  description  is  of  less  relative  value 
than  in  France  or  England,  from  the  severe  cold  and  long 
duration  of  winter,  the  want  of  spring,  the  drought  and  ex- 
cessive beat  of  summer.*    If  a  monied  rent  is  paid  for  such 

^J^ob^s  First  Report,  p.  31. 
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land,  it  is  owing  to  its  local  advantages,  and  its  extent^  it    book 
is  obvioas,  is  Ttry  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  cxtiii. 
land  that  is  cultivated  by  proprietors.  — ^ 

The  crown  domains,  of  which  some  account  has  been  aU  Crown 
ready  given,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  es-  ^^^^*' 
tates.  The  most  of  them  were  possessed  by  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  them  from  the  crown  at  low  rents,  and' 
who  were  exempt  from  the  land  tax  or  Orund  Sljfuer.  Ac-' 
cording  to  the  new  laws,  not  only  the  estates  of  nobles,  but 
those  of  the  crown  are  subject  to  the  land  tax.  It  appears 
too  that  when  these  laws  were  passed,  the  high  pride  given 
ibr  com,  enabled  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  pay  their  tri- 
fiiDg,  almost  nominal  rent,  as  well  as  the  land  tax.  At  no  , 
distant  period  afterwards,  th£  price  of  corn  fell,  and  the 
tenants  were  unable  to  pay  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  imperative  that  the 
taxes  should  be  levied,  and  tiie  rents  were  consequently 
suffered  to  run  in  atrear,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it 
from  the  tenants.  It  was  proved  not  only  by  those  with 
whom  Mr.  Jacob  conversed,  intelligent  men,  possessed  of 
ample  means  of  inforipation  on  the  subject,  but  also  by 
different  documents,  which  the  same  writer  has  collected, , 
that  by  far  the  greater  numbe)*  of  the  tenants  on  the  royal 
domains,  whose  rents  bad  run  ten  years  in  arrear,  were 
brgiven  the  whole,  and  the  mutual  obligations  cancelled 
OB  their  promising  to  pay  regularly  in  future, — a  promise^ 
it  is  believed,  they  are  unable  to  fulfil,  from  the  great  and 
additional  fall  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
coin.  / 

4 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  rent  of  the  royal  Areragt 
domains ;  the  qualities  of  the  soil  are  so  various,  and  the  [^^^qI*^^* 
localities  so  different,  relatively  to  their  advantages,  tha^  it  maiosl 
is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  approximation* 
One  farm,  that  is  considered^fair  average  land,  consists  of 
irso  acres,  and  is  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  M5S,  12s.  7d. 
Another,  supposed  to  consist  of  the  best. soil,  and  equal  in 
extent  to  3054  acres,  is  let  for  £5S^,  1  Is.  8d.    Other /arms 
are  let  as  high  as  three  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  acre. 
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BOOK    a  moch  larger  proportion  at  one  sbilling  and  two  pence, 
oxYiii.  and  a  greater  still  at  eight  pence  or  nine  pence. 

The  extf nt  of  the  royal  domains  in  West  Prussia  bears 

but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of.  the  other  landsy  cer- 
tainly not  more,  if  so  n^uch  as  a  sixtieth  part. 

Most  of  the  estates  belonging  formerly  to  the  nobles,  and 
only  capable  of  being  possessed  by  that  body,  might  be 
considered  unalienable.  The  necessity  of  relieving  the  em- 
barrassed proprietors,  led  government  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  money  could  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  land, 
and  the  privilege  which  was  at  first  confined  to  the  estates 
of  the  nobility,  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  landed 
property* 

The  Landschaftf  a  local  assembly  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors,  were  instructed  to  make  a  valuation  of 
the  estates  tliat  were  to  be  mortgaged,  and  to  issue  pfandr 
briefe  or  mortgage  debentures,  bearing  interest,  and  trans- 
ferable with  little  trouble  and  expense^  on  such  securities 
one  half,  and  in  some  instances  six-tenths  of  the  landschaft's 
valuation  was  easily  borrowed.  The  lands  indeed  were 
valued  upon  a  low  scale  of  the  prices  of  produce,  and  upon 
a  low  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  produce  that  might  be 
raised  on  them.  As  there  were  no  government  funds  in  the 
country,  or  at  all  events  pone  in  which  the  public  bad  much 
confidence,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  such  sums  as  were 
not  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  commerce 
would  be  deposited  in  the  new  securities,  and  indeed  the 
fortunes  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  capitals  of  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  benevolent  institutions  were 
invested  in  them.  The  valuations  were  made  in  1794,  and 
as  the  price  of  produce  rose  gradually,  the  debt  was  not 
considered  burdensome,  and  the  interest  was  regularly  palil 
by  the  diflferent  proprietors;  so  great  was  the  confidence  in 
the  security,  that  these  debeqjtures  were  frequently  sold  at 
a  premium  of  tea  per  cent. 

But  for  the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  every  kind  of  com 
except  wheat,  the  one  that  is  least  cultivated,  has  fallen 
below. that  at  which  the  valuation  was  made  m  1794^ 
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and  dariog  tiie  same  period,  the  price  of  labour  has  rjsen^     book 
and  additional  taxes  have  been  levied.    Hence  it  happens  cxtiii* 
tliat  many  proprietors,  who  for  the  first  twenty  years  could  — — 
easily  discharge  the  demands  on  their  estates,  are  now  una- 
ble to  do  so. 

« 

It  appears  indeed  that  out  of  262  estates  subject  to  the. 
Landschaft's  jurisdiction,  195  are  enc6mbered,  whilst  67 
only  are  free  from  encumbrances.  Of  the  195  estates,  71 
were  afterwards  put  into  a  state  of  sequestration,  a  remetly 
to  which  the  iftortgagees  never  have  recourse  but  in  cases 
of  extremity.  It  is  certain  too.  that  many  other  estates 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  nominal 
proprietorsi  because  the  interest  of  the  money  lent  on  them 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  process  of 'sequestration  is  commenced^ 
and  because  they  cannot  be  sold  for  the  sum  that  has  been 
adranced  on  them.  It  is  also  well  known  thatthe  seques- 
tered estates  are  very  carelessly  managed  by  the  officers  of 
I  government. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  Low  y&iiw 
that  the  price  of  land  is  at  present  very  low  in  the  mari-  °^  **"^*  , 
time  provinces.    It  is  stated  that  an  estate  of  medium  soil 
was  put  up  to  auction,  and  not  bringing  an  offer  equal  to  ' 
the  sum    mortgaged,  was  purchased  by  the  mortgagee. 
The  extent  was  about   4S00    English    acres ;    the    soil 
light  and  sandy,  and,  in  some  places,  approaching  to  loam. 
The  principal  and  interest  due  to  the  mortgagee  amounted 
to  L.3000,  for  which  sum  the  property  was  sold.    Ano- 
ther estate,  one  of  the  best  in   the  district,  with  all  the 
boildings  in  good  repair,  and  the  land  in  a  high  state  of 
cvUivatiOn,  was  exposed  to  sale,  and  purchased  for  L.5200. 
The  soil  is  of  a  good  sandy  loam,  and  the  extent  not  less 
than  2800  acres. 

Tliese  two  instances  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jacob's  report, 
to  show  the  highest  and  the  lojiv^est  prices  given  for  average 
arable  land  in  these  provinces.  It  may  be  concluded,  then, 
that  the  highest  price  is  less  than  forty  shillings  an  acre,  and 
the  lowest  nearly  equal  to  fifteen. 

It  may  be  -seen  from  official  documentSf  that  the  pro- 
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BOOK  Tinces  of  East  Prussia,  West  Prassiai  and  Pomerania,  the 
oxviii.  latter  inclttding  the  late  Swedish  territory  of  the  aame 
name,  contain  about  25,500,000  acres,  or  more  than  half 
the  extent  of  England.  It  appears,  also,  from  an  official 
account  published  in  the  year  1821,  that  the  stock  of  cattle 
were  as  follow,  at  the  end  of  1819* 

556,839  horses  and  colts. 
1,171,434  oxen,  cows,  and  calTes. 
2,049,801  sheep  and  lambs* 

617,310  swine. 

According  to  the  lowest  estimate  relattre  to  the  stodL 
of  cattle  in  England,  there  are  more  .than  three  times 
the  number  of  horses,  and  upwards  of  four  times  the 
number  of  oxen  and  sheep  in  the  same  extent  jof  land. 
Several  authors,  who  have  written  on  English  statis' 
tics,  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  cattle  to  surface  is 
much  greater  in  England.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  sheep  have  increased  in'  the  Prussian  provinces  be- 
tween the  years  1819  and  1824  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  that  the  finer  sort  of  sheep  havtf  increnaed  in 
a  still  greater  ratio.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  every  description,  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
produce  such  a  quantity  of  that  necessary  ingredient  in 
husbandry,  as  to  keep  the  land  above  its  present  standard 
of  fertility ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  defi- 
cient stock  of  the  animals,  from  which  manure  is  obtained, 
the.  increase  of  grain  cannot  be  great  I  was  satisfied, 
adds  Mr.  Jacob,  from  my  own  observations,  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  intelligent  natives,  with 
whom  I  conversed,  that  much  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
could  not  yield  on  an  average  more  than  three  times  as 
mach  corn  as  the  seed  that  had  been  put  into  the  ground. 

If  it  were  necessary  that  the  above  statement  should  be 
still  further  confirmed,  it  might  be  shown,  that  the  latest 
and  most  approved  statistical  writers  do  not  consider  flie 
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aTcragi  retiinm  of  all  the  fow  kinds  of  grain,  or  wheats     liMK 
barley,  rye  and  oats,  to  be  more  than  four  tiroes  the  seed.       cxviii* 

The  general  course  of  cultivation  is  to  fallow  every  third 
year,  by  ploughing  three  times,  if  intended  for  rye,  and  cuiUvatioD. 
ire  times  for  wheat;  the  land  being  allowed  to  rest  the 
whole  of  the  year,  from  one  autumn  to  another.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, that  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
fit for  the  growth  of  wheat ;  the  part  which  is  adapted  for 
ttat  grain  is  sown  with  it,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure 
caa  be  obtained,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fallow  ground 
with  rye.  The  extent  of  the  land  sown  with  wheat,  is  thus 
tery  small ;  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  it  does  not 
amount  to  one  tenth  of  that  on  which  rye  is  grown.  The 
last  grain  is  an  article  of  domestic  consumption  and  general 
demand.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  af- 
ford to  eat  wbeaten  bread,  and  the  few  that  can  do  so,  com- 
monly eat  rye  from  choice.  If  there  be  no  foreign  demand ,  / 
for  wheat,  the  difficulty  of  selling  it  at  any  price,  is  very^^ 
great,  and  the  little,  which  the  limited  demand  of  other 
countries  has  of  late^ears  required,  is  only  confined  to  wheat 
of  the  best  quality.  Rye,  on  the  other  hand,  may  t)e  al- 
ways sold  at  a  market  price,  which  has  never  been  in  pro- 
portion so  much  depressed  as  that  of  wheat.  The  increase 
of  wheat,  it  may  be  urged,  is  greater  than  that  of  rye,  but 
ss  it  exhausts  all  the  manure  of  the  farm,  and  as  the  land 
Quires  two  additional  ploughings,  many  farmers  consider  - 
it  not  so  profitable  a  crop  as  the  other.  The  rye,  too,  re- 
ceives the  full  benefit  of  the  fallow,  and  its  increase  is  great- 
er than  that  of  the  spring  crops,  which  succeed  it. 

After  the  wheat  or  rye  is  harvested,  oats  or  barley  are 
sown  in  the  succeeding  spring.  This  rotation  completes 
the  coarse,  which  is  again  succeeded  by  a  whole  year's  fal- 
I<^W|  80  that  the  land  only  bears  corn  two  years  out  of  every 
three,  and  the  soil  is  so  poor,  that  the  last  crop  i&  consider- 
^  a  good  one,  if  it  yields  three  times- the  seed. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  correspond  with  the  state  impie- 
<^  agriculture,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.    The  land  is  so  hu^'J^. 
h^t  that  it  may  be  easily  ploughed  by  two  small  apd  ry. 
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BOOK     weak  oxen^     Travellers^  have  not  onfrequently  obsenred 
ci^vni*   on  iiie  lands  of  the  peasantry^  a  single  cow  attached  to  the 
"""■""^  plough,  and  while  the  plough  was  guided  by  the  owner, 
the  cow  was  led  by  his  wife.    The,  more  tenacious  soils,  it 
is  true,  require  a  greater  number  of  oxen  ;  and  there  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  in  the  Delta  formed  bj  the  Nogat 
and  the  Vistula,   between    Derschau  and  Marienburgb, 
which,  under  a  good  system  of  agriculture,  might  be  bighlj 
productive.     Other  districts  of  the  same  description  might 
be  enumerated,  but  all  of  them  are  inconsiderable,  when 
,  compared  with  the  surface  of  tfie  country.    The  ploughs 
are  all  constructed  with  very  little  Iron  in  them.    The  har- 
rows are  made  of  wood,  and  the  teeth  are  of  t*he  same  mate- 
rials,  no  iron  can  be  observed  in  any  part  of  them.'   The 
wagons  are  mere  planks,  laid  loose  on  the  frame,  and  sup- 
*    ported  on  pieces  of  timber  fixed  into  the  sides.    The  cattk 
are  attached  to  them  by, ropes,  leather  harness  is  nowhere 
to  be  seeri.    The  use  of  the  roller  is  unknown,  and,  in  pre- 
paring the  fallow  ground,  the  clods  are  broken  to  pieces 
with  wooden  mallets.* 
Value  of    '    The  monied  value  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farms  is  low. 
Live  Stock,  rpjj^  j^^g^.  fl^^^j^g  ^f  Merino  sheep,  exclusive  of  the  wool,  do 

not  bring  more  than  six  shillings  or  six  shillings  and  eight- 
.     pence  a  head.     Cows  are  worth  from  thirty,  to  sixty-five 
shillings.    The  variation  in  the  price  of  cows  is  much  great- 
er than  in  that  of  sheep ;  and  it  depends  on  their  breed,  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  pastured,  and  the  distance  from  towns 
requiring  supplies  of  milk  and  butter.    The  price  of  hay 
varies  according  to  the  situation  and  quality  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  shillings  the  ton. 
A  nobleman   whose  hospitality  Mr.  Jacob  commends, 
•  farmed  his  own  estate  of  £6,000  acres.  *  Two-thirds  of  it 

are  arable,  and  the  remaining  part  woodland.    That  indi- 
vidual grew  only  a  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  of  late  had  sold 
^    no  corn  of  any  kind.  *  As  the  ports  of  England  were  shut 
against  corn,  his  attention  was  directed  to  raising  fine  wool. 

*  Jacob*!  Report,  p.  47. 
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He  ke|)t  on  bis  estate  a  flock  of  15,000  Merinp  sheep,  yield-    book 
ing  on  an  average  two  and  a  -  half  pounds  of  fine  wool,  of  cxtiix. 
which  the  annual  sales  amounted  to  one-half  mpre  than  the  — ^-— ^ 
valae  of  the  sheep.    During  the  five  winter  months^  the 
abeep  were  fed  with  corn»  mostly  rye,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  day,  which,  was  estimated  to  he  equal  to  three 
pounds  of  hay.    The  proprietor  believed  that  sheep  thus 
kept,  afforded  nearly  as  much  more  wool,  which,  added  to 
the  benefit  that  the  manure  received  from  that  kind  of  food» 
was  equal  to  the  price  he  should  have  received  for  the  com, 
if  he  had  sold  it;  and  the  profit  of  his  system  consisted  in  ' 

tiie  Talne  of  the  whole  stock  of  his  hay,  which  must  haTo 
otherwise  been  consumed.  Instead  of  selling,  he  found  it 
more  profitable  to  purchase  corn. 

A  distillery  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  well  Spirits 
managed  farm.    It  is  maintained  in  the  country  that  two  x^  ^^ 
bushels  of  potatoes  yield  as  much  ardeut  spirits  as  one  of 
btrley.    The  residuum  is  supposed  to  bo  equivalent  as  nour- 
iahment  for  the  draught  bullocks  that  are  fed  with  it,  to  two*      % 
tbhds  of  the  quantity  before  the  wort  is  extracted.    Ac- 
cording to  the  process,  nine  bushels  of  potatoes  are  mixed 
with  one  of  malt  to  draw  the  wort,  which  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled so  as  to  produce  a  spirit  containing  eighty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol ;  in  this  state  a  duty  is  exacted,  that  is  considered  a 
very  grievous  one,  of  sixpence  per  gallon.    Before  it  is  sold, 
it  is  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  tbe  price  charged  to  the 
retailers  is  about,  fourteenpence  a  gallon. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  convert- 
ing them  into  starch  and  treacle,  that  land  is  made  to  yield 
a  profit,  which  might  otherwise  have  produced  a  loss.  One 
proprietor  tried  to  make  sugar  from  potatoes,  but  did  not 
£od  it  advantageous,  he  converted  them  however  into  trea- 
cle, which  be  could  afford  to  sell  at  eighteen  shillings  per 
cwt  while  that  from  the  West  Indies  cost  twenty-fi)ur. 
This  treacle,  says  Mr.  Jacob,  appeaVed  to  me  as  sweet  as 
any  from  the  tropics,  the  only  perceptible  difference  between 
them,  was  that  it  had  less  consistence. 
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BOOK        The  different  taxes,  in  as  much  as  they  affect  the  landed 
0XTiii»  proprietor  or  farmer,  may  be  shortly  mentioned. 
""■"""^      The  land  is  divided  into  six  sorts,  the  rent  of  the  lowest 
"^''       is  valued  about  sevenpence,  and  that  of  the  highest  at  near- 
ly four  shillings  an  acre.    The  land  tax  or  Grand  Steoer 
amounts  to  twenty-five  per  cent  on  these  valoatiooSf  or  i»  a 
fourth  part  of  the  estimated  rents.    It  averages  something 
less  than  threepence  an  acre,  and,  according  to  HasseU  the 
whole  sum  collected  in  the  three  provinces,  is  about  L.265,000. 

The  other  taxes  are  not  exclusively  borne  by  the  proprie- 
tors ;  that  for  disabled  soldiers  and  the  widows  and  orphauis 
of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  are  partly  collected  in  the  towns 
and  burghs,  but  the  great  burden  falls  upon  the  land.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  taxes  for  roads,  bridges, 
schools  and  the  poor.  They  are  very  different  in  different 
districts ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  local  taxes  are 
equal  to  the  Grund  Steuer,  in  some  they  are  greater, 
and  in  others  they  are  less,  not  amounting  to  a  tenth  part 
of  it 

The  cultivators  complain  greatly  of  the  heavy  tax  on  dis- 
tilleries. But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  effect  of  the  tax  tends  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  the  grain,  from  which  spirits 
may  be  extracted.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  levied,  that  the  landlords  are 
benefited  by  it;  for  those  who  have  distilleries  on  their  es- 
tates, pay  the  duty  on  very  strong  spirits,  and  sell  it  to  the 
retailers  after  it  has  been  reduced. 

The  other  taxes  bear  no  more  on  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, than  on  the  other  members  of  the  community.  They 
are  chiefly  imposed  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, and  paid  by  the  consumers,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  draw  the  revenue,  from  which  they  are  enabled  to 
indulge  in  the  use  of  them. 

If  the  public  burdens  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, it  is  calculated  that  each  individual  in  these 
provinces  pays  about  ten  shillings  annually  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 
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It  has  been  attempted  of  late  years  to  establish  mannfac-    book 
tories  in  the  maritime  provinces ;  the  chief  inducement  was  Cxyixi. 
tke  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  consequently  the  low  price  — ^ 
of  labour.    These  attempts  however  have  been  made  on  a 
tmall  scale,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with 
success ;  but  it  is  not  very  improbable,  if  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem continue,  that  a  new  branch  of  industry  may  in  time  be 
created,  for  which  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  are  ill  adapted. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  quoting  part  of  a 
memoir,  that  has  been  extensively  circulated  among  the 
land-owners  in  Prussia. 

''  The  prevailing  opinion  that  the  production  of  com  in 
all  countries  greatly  exceeds  the  consumption,  or  that  im- 
mense quantities  are  hoarded  up  in  different  granaries,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  The  notion  of  a  vast  abundance  js 
imaginary  for  the  following  reasons : 

^  1.  Because  agriculture  has  been  extended  in  those 
conntries,  which  obtained  formerly  from  the  north  the  de- 
ficiency required  for  the  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  of  late  years  several  harvests  have  been  rich  and  abun- 
dant 

''  2.  Because  the  corn  traders  in  the  corn  countries  have 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  that  capacity ;  and  the  few  that 
remain,  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  and  have  their 
com  partly  stored  in  foreign  countries. 

^  3.  The  quantities  in  the  htods  of  the  farmers  are  very 
insignificant  The  stock  hoarded  up  formerly  by  the  corn 
traders  and  farmers,  was  much  greater,  perhaps  five  times 
08  much  as  it  is  at  present  The  impoverished  condition  to 
vbich  the  great  corn  factors  in  all  the  northern  sea-ports 
bave  been  reduced,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  with  almost 
all  the  farmers,  has  rendered  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  com,  impossible }  and  besides,  the  bad  quality 
of  the  grain  for  some  years  past,  did  not  even  allow  it  It 
u  a  difficult  task,  nay  perhaps  impracticable  to  give  an  ac- 
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BOOK     cnrate  estimate  of  the  surplus  quantities  of  com  in  all  flie 
cxTiii*  countries  of  Europe.    But  according  to  a  calculation  which 
'"——  seems  not  widely  distant  from  the  truth,  the  grain  accumu- 
lated in  Europe,  including  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
amounts  to  three  millions  six  hundred  and  eighty  tboosand 
quarters;  namely, 

Quarten. 

In  Germany,  exclusive  of  the  Prussian  dominions  581,000 

Prussian  dominions      •            •            •            •  775,000 

Poland  and  Russia             .            •           /  581,000 

Denmark          .....  194,000 

England     .           .           .            .            .  580,000 

The  Netherlands          .           .           .           •  888,000 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Ports  of  the 

BlacIcSea     .....  581,000 


8,680,000 


^  The  bonded  com  in  England,  which  amounts  to  about 
four  hundred  thousand  quarters,  is  included  in  this  state- 
ment. All  these  quantities,  however,  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
ply a  great  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  one  large  country,  nor 
does  it  even  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.  That  the  above  men- 
tioned surplus  may  hereafter  be  increased,  is  indeed  Tery 
improbable,  for  the  consumption  of  men  and  cattle  is  an- 
nually increasing,  while  the  production  of  corn  is  diminish- 
ing. The  corn  at  present  under  bond  in  England,  is  not 
equal  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  its  annual  consumption,  and 
the  whole  surplus  quantity  in  Europe,  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  France  with  bread  for  a  single 
month. 

"  It  is  obvious,  if  the  corn  trade  were  free  every  where, 
the  prices  would  be  higlier,  at  least  they  were  so  in  former 
years,  when  the  accumulation  was  probably  five  times 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  But  many  years  must  elapse 
before  that  trade  can  be  free,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  us  to  take  every  means  for  averting  the  present  distress 
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viftoiit  dday.    Whether*  and  how  far  the  following  plan     book 
night  ^omote  the  end  proposed*  is  left  for  the  public  to  cxyiii; 
judge.  — — ^ 

M  From  the  system  of  erecting  granaries*  as  proposed  some 
time  ago,  little  benefit  can  he  expected*  for  reasons  yrtnch 
have  been  already  sufficiently  examined.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted*  it  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  ppinipn  entertained 
by  foreigners*  that  large  quantities  of  grain  Jiave  been  ao» 
camolated  in  the  country*  an  error  that-  has  been  very  de- 
trimental to  us.  The  exportation  of  flour  to  South  America 
is  as  yet  too  inconsiderable  to  aflTect  beneficially  the  prices. 
It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  autiior  of  this  memoir*  that 
it  is  only  by  the  annihilation  of  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  grain*  that  the  prices  can  be  raised ;  and*  situated  as 
yrt  are*  it  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  our  agricultural  produce* 

**  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  an  agriculturist  found  It 
profitable  to  feed  his  finest  flocks  with  part  of  his  com* 
When  the  price  of  wool  however  rose  considerably*  the 
advantage  of  feeding  with  corn  became  obvious*  and  the 
system  was  found  to  remunerate,  for  wool  has  risen  from 
thirty  to  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  feeding  with  grain  may 
thos  be  continued  on  an  extensive  scale*  and  it  may  surely 
deserve  consideration  as  being  an  efiectual  means  of  raising 
the  price  of  corn. 

**  The  well  known  political  causes  that  have  given  rise  to 
a  greater  consumption  of  wool,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
present  high  prices  may  maintain  themselves  still  longer* 
It  is  true  that  the  same  causes  must  efi*ect  an  increase,  in 
the  production  of  wool,  this,  however*  from  the  steps  of 
nature  itself  can  be  done  but  gradually ;  and  as  it  is  a 
well  known  rule,  founded  on  experience  in  rural  economy* 
that  a  sheep,  when  allowed,  in  the  winter  season,  besides 
the  ordinary  food  of  hay,  straw,  &c.  an.  extra  supply  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety-six  pounds  weight  of  corn,  yields 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  sometimes 
more  wool,  it  fqflows  that  the  feeding  of  a  hundred  sheep 
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BOOK    ^th  a  hundred  and  fijfly-five  bushels  of  lye  wonld  by 
oxTiii.  means  yield  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  wool  of  seyenty- 
"  one  pounds  weight  at  least 

.  ^<  Bj  this  system  the  following  prices  might  be  obtuned 
for  the  bushel  of  rye;  namely-— 

Is.  lid.  if  wool  brings  48.  2id.  the  pound  weight 

Is.  did.      •        •       •    £s.  lOid. 
-    And  Is.  Od.    •        •        •    2s.  2d. 

^  To  this  must  be  added  the  profits  arising  from  fatten- 
ing the  animal  itself^  and  which  are  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable*  They  may  be  estimated  at  three  shillings  on  each 
sheep^  and  as  those  destined  for  the  butcher  market  form 
generally,  the  fourth  part  of  the  flock»  another  sixpence 
may  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  bushel  of  corn. 

<<  The  number  of  fine  woolled  sheep  in  (jermany  is  not 
less  than  eight,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  millions. 
Prussia  alone  contains  at  least  four  millions ;  and  if  only 
half  that  number  be  fed  on  com,  all  the  surplus  quastitj 
that  is  complained  of  as  an  encumbrance  might  be  at  once 
annihilated,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
would  finally  take  place.  This  measure  might  perhaps 
have  an  influence  on  foreign  countries,  as  our  surplus  com 
could  then  be  no  longer  an  object  of  consideration  vith 
them. 

**  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  this  substantial  food 
would  lower  the  price  of  wool ;  the  increase  of  wool  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of  pounds 
weight,  while  the  consumption  of  England  and  Francci  is 
actually  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight  at  least.  Besides, 
the  higher  price  of  corn  being  a  consequence  of  this  sys- 
tem, might  then  counterbalance  any  deficit  in  the  price  of 
wool,  which  may  arise  from  the  greater  production  of  that 
artrcle.?' 
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AiaccowU  qf  the  quantities  of  Wheatf  Bye,  Barley,  OatSf   c^^^^™- 
Beans  and  Peas,  exported  fyom  East  Prussuh  West  PruS"  — "-^ 
naand  Pomeraniaf  from  the  j/ear  1816  to  the  commence* 
Wient  of  1825. 


East  Prussia. 
Exported  firom  Koe- 

Digsberff 
Pillauaod  Memel 

Wist  Prussia. 
From  Danzig    . 
Elbiog     . 

PoMBRAiriA. 

From  Stettin     . 

Oilier  ports  of  Po- 
merania         • 

Total  exportation 

1816. 

Wheat 

Barley,  Rye, 
Oata. 

1817. 

Wheat 

1 

Barley,  Rye, 
Oata,  dux 

Qoartera. 

54,172 
2,871 

Qoartera. 

121,150 
43,853 

Qoartera. 

69,065 

6,815 

Qoartera. 

316,557 

K  ■  ■  ■ 

57,043. 

165,003 

75,880 

413,683 

140,199 
37,357 

59,815 
23,808 

231,669 
52,382 

172,003 
91,779 

177,556 

83,623 

284,051 

263,782 

1,693 

To  Sweden 

1018 
Holland  657 

30,167 

2,302 

To  Holland  and 
84,151 

15,389 

To  Great  Bri- 
tain 14,978 
Sweden  200 
Spain  592 

37,928 

9,079 

To  Great 
Britain. 

115,057 

31,860 

86,453 

53,317 

124,136 

266,459       335,079       413,248 

801,601 

East  Prussia. 
From  Koenigsberg 
PiUaa  and  Memel 

West  Prussia. 

Dantzig     . 
Elbing      . 

PoMERANIA. 

iStettin      . 

a 

Other  ports  of  Po- 
merania 

[Total  exportation 

1818. 
NoReturns 

1819. 

12,793 

618 

157,151 
54,715 

13,411 

211,866 

294,986 

58,485 

94,441 
89,559 

84,747 
15,155 

72,867 
65,532 

353,471 

184,000 

99,902 

138,399 

98,640 

To  Great  Bri- 
tain 

36,343 

33,745 

Great  Britain 

32,719 

Spain  610 

Denmark  98 

'  France  418 

82,872 

5,594 

To  Oreat  Bri- 
tain. 

36,148 

53,652 

Great  Britain 

52,411 

Denmark  502 

Hamhuigh  729 

91,241 

134,983 

116,617 

41,742 

144,893 

155,055 

495,158 

*  The  nbo?e  Tables  are  taken  from  Mr.  Jacob's  First  Report. 
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East  Prussia. 
Exported  from  Koe- 

nigsberg 
Pillau  and  Memel 

West  Prussia. 
Danzig 
Elbing       . 

POMIRARIA. 

From  Stettin     . 

Other  porta  in  Po- 
merania 

Total  Exportation 

1820. 

Wheat. 

Barley,  Rye, 
OaH. 

1821. 

WheaL 

Barley,  Bye, ' 

Oata,&c    > 

1 

QoHCen. 

39,954 

5,369 

Uoartari. 

160,429 
82,651 

Qnaiten. 
16,676 

565 

30,3n 
7,905 

45,323 

243,080 

17,241 

37^6 

323,917 
37,581 

49,155 
47,912 

166,855 
18,963 

18,885 
8,300 

361,498 

97,067 

185,818 

27,185 

5,957 

To  Great 
Britain. 

51,966 

6,277 

Great  Britain 

6,552 
Denmark  725 

86,716 

1,228 

No  Betonis 

40,553 

84272 

NoXetiBw 

80,^211 

57,923 

•    92,993 

41,781 

88,483 

464,744 

433,140 

244,840 

153,244 

East  Prubsi a. 
Exported  from  Koe- 

nigsberg 
Pillbu  and  Memel 

West  Prussia. 
Danzig 
Elbing       . 

POMERANIA. 

Stettin 

Other  Ports  in  Po- 
merania 

Total  Exportation 

1822. 

9,603 
1,174 

7,550 

18213. 

4,689 
38 

1 

15,448 

2,046 

10,777 

7,550 

4,727 

17,494 

> 
18,098 

316 

5,618 

57,281 
12,571 

61,081 
20,001   1 

18,098 

5,934 

69,852 

81,082 

2,413 

Great  Britain 

949 
Spain  1464 

47,028 

4,924 

To  Great 
Britain 

61,894 

167 

To  Great 
Britain. 

46,946 

5,^2 
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East  Prussia. 
Exported  from 

Koenigsberg  .  . 
Pillau  and  Memel 

West  Prussia. 
From  Danzig  •  .  . 
Elbiog  •••••.. 

FoMERAinA. 

From  Stettin    .  .  . 

Other  Ports  in  Po- 
merania 

Total  Exportation 

1824. 

Wheat. 

1824. 

1 

ft 

Ooartank 

10,969 
1,1SS 

QnartenL 

37,942 
4,044 

12,092 

41,986 

58,680 
4,789 

19;742 
4,045 

63,469 

23,787 

1,646 
To  Spain. 

24,711 

10,811 

To  Great 
Britain. 
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26,537 
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101,918 
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BOOK  CXIX. 


EUROPE. 

Burcpe  Conitmud — Description  of  Oermany — !Third  Bedum 
— Oreat  Dutchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg — Sb^- 
dom  of  Eanover. 

BOOK  The  coantries  that  have  been  described,  are  not  perhaps 
calculated  to  excite  the  same  interest  as  others  of  more  im- 
'  portance  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe— the  opposite 
weights  on  which  its  equilibrium  depends.  Since  we  left 
the  dominions  of  that  colossal  power^  which  may  in  time 
dictate  laws  to  Europe,  and  consequently  to  the  world,  we 
have  examined  countries  more  or  less  subject  to  its  infla- 
ence.  That  region  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Po- 
land, and  which  still  retains  the  title  of  kingdom,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  dependence  on  Russia.  Prussia,  too,  from  its 
point  of  contact  with  the  same  formidable  neighbour,  most 
be,  in  many  respects,  a  secondary  power.  How  much  more 
insignificant  then  are  the  principalities  of  Mecklenburg^ 
Oldenburg  or  even  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  likely  to  ap- 
pear, when  contrasted  with  the  Russian  empire  ?  But  if 
these  petty  states  and  others  that  shall  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  a  political  point  of 
view  J  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  inhabitants  ought  to  be 
better  governed,  and  therefore  happier  than  others,  scatter- 
ed over  an  immense  extent  of  territory.  If  their  princes 
are  less  involved  in  the  policy  of  foreign  states,  if  cabinet 
and  court  intrigues  are  less  frequent,  they  are  better  able 
to  discover  the  wants  of  their  subjects,  propose  wise  lavsi 
and  found  useful  institutions. 
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Mecklenburg  forms  two  great  datcbies^  tbe  one  of  Scbwe-     book 
no,  tbe  other  of  Strelitz*  they  are  governed  by  two  branches     o^^^ 
of  the  same  family.    The  country,  which  is  divided  into 
these  two  principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Hanover  bur«  pod- 
and  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  east  by  a  ^*^"* 
part  of  tbe  same  province,  and  Pomerania,  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic,  and  lastly,  on  the  west  by  Holstein.    Its  popula- 
tion amounts  to  475,500  inhabitants,  and  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  tbe  country  to  260  German  square  miles,  consequent- 
ly, the  average  number  of  individuals  for  every  square  Ger- 
man mOe,  is  equal  to  1828.   ' 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Andentin- 
conntry  formed  a  part  of  that  Scandinavian  race,  known 
in  Europe  during  tiie  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Vandals. 
Wbea  these  northern  tribes  invaded  and  conquered  the  coun- 
tries that  submitted  to  the  degenerate  Romans,  the  Yandals, 
vbo  inhabited  Mecklenburg,  abandoned  that  territory, 
which  was  soon  occupied  by  Wends  and  several  Slavonic 
tribes ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  Obotriti  remained  the  only 
masters  of  the  land. 

If  some  authors  may  be  credited,  the  family  of  the  Dukes  Antiquity 
of  Mecklenburg  must  be  very  ancient.*    According  to  their  ^ouse  of 
opinion,  that  family  was  descended  from  Gonseric,  king  of  Meckien- 
the  Yandals,  who  devastated  Rome  in  the  year  455  of  the    "'^* 
Christian  era.    Others  believe  it  to  have  been  founded  by 
Wisias  or  Wisilas,  king  of  the  Herules,  the  ancestor  of  Mis- 
tew  the  Second,  surnamed  the  Strang.    We  may,  therefore, 
without  making  the  antiquity  of  the  family  greater  than  it 
is,  suppose  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.    Mis- 
tew  the  Second  died  about  the  year  1025.    It  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  antiquarians  that  he  was  baptized,  but  that 
assumption  is  very  improbable.    Godsfal,  the  son  of  Eude, 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  first  Christian  of  the  family ;  he 
was  honoured  with  the  double  title  of  the  martyr  and  apos- 
tle of  his  subjects,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  founded  the 

*  J.  Bocer  de  Reg.  et  Reb.  gestisducum  Meckl.  Albert  OlarUs^  historia  Van- 
dal. Geographisch.  sutistKhe  DarsteUung,  &c.  by  F.  W.  dome. 
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BOOK  bishopric  of  Schwerin.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  may  be 
oxix*  considered  uncertain,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  exam- 
"■"^"■"^  pie  was  not  followed  by  his  successor  PribislaSf  who  took 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Obitritif  and  was  converted  by  Al- 
bert the  Bear  in  the  year  1151.  Policy,  not  conTictloD, 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  conversion.  Expel* 
led  from  his  states  by  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  he  did  not  return  until  after  his  baptism.  Moch 
about  the  same  time  he  renounced  the  title  of  king,  and  as- 
sumed that  of  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  which  his  successors 
have  retained. 

Some  of  these  princes  may  be  mentioned ;  John,  snr- 
named  theToung,  founded  the  University  of  Rostock;  John 
Albert,  who  died  in  1576,  established  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  his  dominions ;  lastly,  Adolphus  Frederick  was  de- 
throned in  1628  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  for  having 
united  with  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria;  his  states 
were  ceded  to  Walstein.  The  emperor  restored  him  to  his 
protection  after  the  peace  ef  Prague,  but  not  until  the  King 
of  Sweden  had  placed  him  again  on  the  throne.  He  was 
the  father  of  two  princes,  Frederick  and  Adolphus  Frede- 
rick, the  chiefs  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Mecklenburg 
family.  These  princes,  after  the  death  of  their  fatbert 
divided  his  dominions.  The  first  founded  the  family  of 
Schwerin,  the  second  that  of  Strelitz.  The  two  principali- 
ties have  ever  since  remained  separate;  in  the  year  1808, 
th^y  were  included  in  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  it 
was  not  before  1815,  that  the  princes  took  the  titles  of  great 
dukes. 
Soil.  Mecklenburg  consists  of  a  large  and  sandy  pbin,  in  the 

midst  of  which  are  forests  and  lakes,  the  latter  are  indeed 
more  numerous  than  the  towns ;  all  of  them  abound  in  fisb, 
and  the  largest  are  those  of  Plau,  Malchin,  Miiritz, 
Klummerow,  Schwerin,  Schaal,  Koelpin,  Ratzeburg,  Tol- 
len,  and  Petersdorf.  Some  hills  rise  near  the  centre  of 
these  plains;  Ruhnenberg  or  the  highest  was  supposed  to 
be  577  feet  above  the  level   of  the  Baltic   sea ;  but  M. 
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Hassel  considers  it  equal  at  least  to  641.  Petersil,  an-  book 
other  hill  of  less  elevation,  is  situated  in  the  great  dutchy  cxix. 
of  Strelitz ;  Hoheburg,  a  third,  rises  to  the  height  of  495  " 

feet 

The  Heilige-Damm  or  holy  dike,  a  name  that  indicates  Heiiige- 
perhaps  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  early  ^^™™* 
inhabitants,  consists  of  low  and  flat  stones  of  different  sizes 
and  different  colours.  They  are  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Dobberan,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  impetuous  sea  which  breaks  on  them.  They  occupy  a 
sarface  of  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifteen 
yards  in  breadth ;  their  height  varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  The  manner  in  which  the  different  stones  are  united, 
excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  observe  them.  The  dike 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious  monu- 
ments of  the  northern  tribes.  All  the  stones  are  polished 
and  joined  without  cement ;  one  may  trace  on  them  different 
tgnres,  that  appear  to  have  some  connexion  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 

The  sands  of  Mecklenburg  abound  with  silex,  and  rest  Sand, 
on  deposites  of  chalk,  which,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
appears  without  any  covering  on  the  island  of  Rugen. 
This  statement  may  be  confirmed  by  the  great  quantity  of 
silex,  echinites  and  other  shell-fish,  covered  with  particles 
of  flint,  that  are  thrown  on  these  shores;  besides,  the  chalk 
is  visible  in  the  pits  and  wells  that  are  dug  in  the  country. 
Although  the  sandy  soil  descends  to  a  considerable  depth,  it 
is  not,  in  many  places,  contiguous  to  the  chalk,  but  separat- 
ed from  it  by  a  stratum  of  argil  mixed  with  vegetable  re- 
mains and  lignites  or  fossil  wood,  which,  as  we  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  contains  probably  the  nucleus  of  amber. 

The  climate  of  Mecklenburg,  though  temperate,  is  ren-  Climate, 
dered  moist  from  the  number  of  lakes  and  marshes.   'The 
inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  oxen  and  liorses,  the  latter 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  size,  strength  and  swiftness. 

The  agricultural  produce  is  abundant,  it  consists  of  po-  Principal 
tatoes,  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  hops  and  excel-  S^^g"^" 
lent  pasturage^  that  grows  on  the  extensive  and  fruitful 
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meadows.  It  is  certain  that  husbandry  has  been  madi 
improved,  and  that  wastes  covered  with  marshes  or  sterile 
sand,  have  been  changed  into  fertile  plains  by  the  band  of 
man. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  is  made  np  of 
the  lands  attached  to  the  towns  of  Friedland,  Farstemburgf 
Weisenberg,  the  burgh  of  Mirow,  and  New  Strelitz,  the 
capital.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Schwerin. 

The  government,  the  civil  institutions,  the  distinctions 
that  subsist  between  the  nobles,  burgesses  and  peasants,  are 
not  widely  different  in  the  two  principalities;  whatever  ob- 
servations may  be  made  relatively  to  the  one,  are  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  other  J  our  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
fined to  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  right 
of  primogeniture  regulates  the  succession,  and  the  heir  is 
supposed  to  arrive  at  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
younger  princes  are  entitled  to  appanages,  and  each  of  the 
princesses  receives  a  dowry,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
20,000  rix-dollars.  According  to  a  treaty,  concluded  in  the 
year  1442,  between  the  houses  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bran- 
denburg, the  second  family  succeeds  to  the  principality  after 
the  extinction  of  the  first 

It  appears  from  other  treaties,  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the 
year  1572,  and  which  have  been  often  renewed,  that  the 
great  duke  must  share  with  the  nobles>  the  right  of  admin- 
istering justice,  and  imposing  taxes.  Different  assemblies 
watch  over  the  privileges  of  the  different  districts.  Lastly, 
the  nobles  in  the  two  dutchies  make  up  a  separate  body, 
which  has  been  called  the  old  union  of  the  country  (MU 
Landes  Union,) 

Three  provincial  marshals  are  chosen  from  the  lords^ 
and  their  office  is  the  highest  distinction  that  can  be  attain- 
ed by  a  hundred  and  twelve  noble  families.  Tbe  mar- 
shals form  with  eight  counsellors  and  the  deputy  of 
Rostock,  an  assembly  to  which  the  management  of  the 
provinces  is  committed.  Deputies  are  likewise  nominat- 
ed by  the  principal    towns  in  the  dutchy;   they  meet 
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erery  jear»  and  are  called  together  by  the  great  duke.    It     book 
19  their  office  to  examine  contributions,  and  propose  laws;     oxix* 
their  opinions  are  presented  in  writing  to  the  prince.  — — 
They  have  also  the  right  to  make  known  the  complaints  of 
their  constituents,  and  to  insist  that  abuses  may  be  abolish- 
ed.   Private  assemblies  of  the  nobles  are  held  in  the  towns 
irhere  justice  is  administered,  but  the  sovereign  must  be  in- 
formed whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a  pro- 
vincial coancil.    The  most  of  the  town»  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  mayors  and  magistrates,  but  every  judgo 
is  sppeinted  by  the  prince. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes  in  1813,  in  order  Ptaiutiy. 
that  their  subjects  might  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  induced 
them  to  make  concessions  and  promises,  which  must  ere 
long  be  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many  pri- 
vations and  hardships  borne  by  the  people,  the  sacrifices 
they  made,  and  their  heroic  conduct,  must  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  future  improvements,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties that  were  held  out  to  them  at  the  time.  The  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  more  fortunate  than  other  princes,  have  found 
no  obstacles  in  fulfilling  engagements  that  are  by  so  much 
the  more  sacred,  as  kings  are  responsible  for  abuses,  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  correct*  At  the  time  of  the  last  coa- 
lition against  France,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  levied  ma- 
nj  contributions,  and  furnished  an  extraordinary  contingent 
of  19,000  troops  to  the  German  league.  The  abolition  of 
servitude  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  oppressed  class  of  the  community.  There 
vrere  then  some  free  labourers,  but  the  most  of  the  peasants 
coald  not  quit  the  domain  to  which  they  belonged  without 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  nor  choose  a  different  way 
of  life  than  that  in  which  they  werC'^brought  up,  nor  a  dif- 
ferent trade  than  that  of  their  fathers.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  an  unjust  master  to  prevent  a  peasant  from  marrying, 
and  he  could,  as  Stein  affirms,  inflict  humiliating  punish- 
ment on  any  whom  he  supposed  negligent  in  performing 
their  task.  Thus  the  peasant  was  wholly  dependent  on  his 
lord,  and  had  merely  the  right  of  making  known  his  corn- 
vox.  VII.  24 
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plaints  to  tbe  provincial  tribunal,  the  legislators- sapposing 
it  unnecessary  to  mitigate  bis  condition,  or  tbat  the  men- 
tion  of  bis  grieyances  was  sufficient  to  get  tbetn  redressed* 
Because  tbe  proprietor  was  obliged  to  maintain  him  in  yean 
of  scarcity,  to  furnish  him  with  medicines  and  medical  ad- 
yice,  when  suflTering  from  disease,  and  to  support  him,  when 
unable  to  labour  from  old  age,  it  was  argued  that  bis  condi- 
tion was  preferable  to  that  of  a  free  peasant,  who  gained  an 
uncertain  subsistence  by  tbe  sweat  of  his  brow.  As  if  \ht 
consciousness  of  submitting  to  a  shameful  servitude  did  not 
poison  all  the  kindness  that  a  slave  expects  from  his  master* 
Fortunately  for  Mecklenburg,  its  princes  have  been  actiiat- 
ed  by  enlightened  views  and  proper  feeling  in  determining 
a  question  in  which  many  conflicting  interests  were  invok- 
ed. The  peasants  in  that  country  have  enjoyed  since  IBSOy 
an  invaluable  prerogative,  individual  liberty.  The  country 
must  one  day  experience  all  the  advantages  of  that  great 
improvement,  land  must  be  equally  divided,  and  honest  in- 
dustry may  enable  those  to  become  proprietors,  who  were 
formerly  attached  to  the  soil. 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  division  of  land  among  a 
numerous  class  of  proprietors,  increases  the  affluence  and 
prosperity  of  a  country.  The  ducal  domains  in  Mecklen- 
burg are  not  less  than  four-tenths  of  the  whole  surface,  the 
nobility  possess  five-tenths,  and  the  remaining  tenth  is  tbe 
property  of  the  towns.  The  peasants  cannot  as  yet  acquire 
land,  but  contributions,  imposts  and  extraordinary  taxes 
are  paid  by  every  class  of  the  community.  The  compara- 
tively small  number  of  inhabitants  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  these  causes ;  the  two  dutchies  are  equal  in  extent  to 
720  square  leagues,  the.  population  amounts  to  486,000, 
or  on  an  average  for  .every  square  league  to  675  indi- 
viduals, a  number  that  might  be  much  more  considera- 
ble in  a  country  which  is  in  other  respects  so  well  govern- 
ed. It  has  been  observed  however  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  not  so  great  before  the  year  1820,  and  that 
it  has  always  augmented  since  tbat  period.  Thus  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  population  results  as  a  necessary  con- 
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seqaencet  from  the  abolition  of  slaverj,  whicb»  like  the  har-    book 
pies  in  the  fable^  occasions  a  pestilence  vheroTer  it  exists.       oxix. 

The  reigning  families,  and  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  - 
in  the  two  dutchies  are  Lutherans,  or  to  speak  more  cor*  ^^* 
rectly,  they  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confession.  The 
clergy  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consistories. 
The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists,  Catholics  and 
Jews,  all  of  them  are  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their 
worship.  One  may  observe,  beside  temples  and  synagogues^ 
conyents  that  are  now  inhabited  by  the  daughters  of  nobles 
and  burgesses.  The  purpose  of  the  last  institutions  has 
been  changed  since  the  reformation^  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  have  been  transferred  to  the  no- 
bles. The  Jews  obtained  all  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
1813,  but  the  children  sprung  Yrom  the  marriage  of  Jewish 
and  Catholic  parents  must  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  the  towns  in  the  great  Great  • 
dutchy  of  Strelitz,  indeed  there  are  not  any  of  much  im-  starUtt^^ 
portance.  Stargard,  which  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle, 
need  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  porcelain  and 
cloth  manufactories,  for  its  population  is  little  more  than 
1000  souls.  Friedland  contains  4000,  but  the  preparation 
of  tobacco  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  in  which  its  in- 
habitants are  engaged.  New-Brandenburg,  on  the  lake  of 
Tollen,  is  peopled  by  5000  souls,  its  trade  consists  in  spi- 
rits, cloth,  linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Alt-Strelitz  or 
Old-Strelitz  is  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  and  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  dressing  leather,  or  preparing  to- 
bacco. The  largest  buildings  are  a  workhouse  and  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  Neu-Strelitz  or  Xew-Strclitz,  the  capital, 
has  been  remarked  for  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  built, 
all  its  straight  and  broad  streets  terminate  in  a  common 
centre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  coun- 
try; the  principal  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace,  a  gymna- 
Biam,  a  fine  school  of  arts,  and  a  seminary  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  become  schoolmasters.  The  popn- 
Ution  is  upwards  of  5300  souls^  and  its  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  iron,  cutlery  and  arms. 
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BOOK  ThelowiM  an  Urger  and  more  aumeroas  in  tbe  gnat 
datcby  of  Schwerin.  Wismar  is  situated  on  a  gulf^  it  con- 
tainSf  according  to  Hassel,  835£  inhabitants.  Spacious 
docks  for  building  sbips  bave  been  encted,  but  the  other 
public  works  an  comparatively  insignificant  The  church 
of  St  Mary  is  the  largest  of  any  in  the  town,  and  in  it 
an  preserved  several  nlics  that  an  connected  with  mira- 
Gulous  traditions.  Rostock  on  the  Wamow  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  country,  its  population  amounts  to 
15,300  souls;  the  expenses  of  its  univeraity,  which  still 
possesses  some  celebrity,  an  defrayed  by  the  gnat  duke 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town.  Other  seminaries  of  learning 
might  be  mentioned,  and  also  a  society  of  natural  history 
that  has  been  long  established,  several  distinguished  na- 
turalists an  included  in  tbe  number  of  its  members.  The 
principal  buildings  an  the  mint,  the  arsenal,  tlie  dock-yarda» 
the  convent  and  nine  churches,  in  one  of  them,  that  of 
St  Mai7,  may  be  seen  )in  urn  in  which  the  heart  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Orotius  is  deposited.  The  town  enjoys  sevival 
important  privileges,  it  fixes  tbe  amount  of  its  contribo- 
tionsy  possesses  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  in  the 
Warnow,  and  diffennt  immunities  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specify.  Tbe  salt  water  baths  at  Dobberin,  in  the 
neiglibourbood  of  tbe  town  are  well  known  on  account  of 
the  healing  virtue  that  is  attributed  to  them,  and  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  commodious  and  the  best  built  of  any  in 
Germany. 
Schwerin.  Schwerin,  formerly  Scbwelfe,  contains  a  population  of 
10,237  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  between  two  lakes,  the 
largest  or  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  upwards  of  five 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south.  Schwerin  is  divid- 
ed  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  last  of  whicli  has  been 
said  to  be  better  built  than  any  other  in  Mecklenburg,  yet 
then  an  not  many  public  buildings ;  some  churches,  a 
eynagogue,  tbe  mint  and  an  hospital  are  all  that  can  be 
mentioned.  The  ducal  palace  is  built  on  an  island,  and 
situated  near  tbe  middle  of  the  lake  Schwerin.  In  tbe 
interior  of  the  castle  is  a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings  to* 
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gether  wifb  a  colkction  of  coins  mi  medalsy  and  a  miueam    book 
of  nataral  history.    The  gardens,  though  visited  by  stran*     oxix. 
gers,  are  inferior  to  those  ro<ind  the  castle  of  Lewis-  — ^ 
|)ur^  a  country  seat  belonging  to  the  duke,  about  five 
kagues  from  Schwerio.    Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  tho 
beauty  of  these  gardens,  they  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  country^  and  planned  with  great  taste  after  the  £ng* 
lish  manner. 

The  trade  of  Schwerin  consists  chiefly  in  spirits^  doth  Tnde. 
and  tobacco. 

The  commerce  of  the  great  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  has 
been  gradually. increasing;  but  of  all  its  ports,  that  of  Ros- 
tock or  rather  Warnemunde,  which  is  dependent  on  tha , 
town  of  Rostock,  is  the  most  frequented.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  enter  it  every  year,  amounts  nearly  to  seven 
hondred.  Grain,  butter,  cheese,  tobacco,  naval  timber^ 
borses,  oxen  and  pigs  are  the  principal  exports  of  the 
coantry.  It  receives  oil,  tallow  and  hemp  from  Russia; 
vines  from  France ;  iron,  herring  and  cod  from  Sweden; 
tin,  lead,  coal  and  diflerent  manufactures  from  England. 
Commerce  might  be  much  increased  in  the  interior,  if  the 
old  roads  were  improved,  or  new  ones  made,  if  canals  were 
opened,  by  which  easy  communications  might  be  formed 
in  every  direction^  and  the  labour  of  cutting  them  is  facili* 
tated  by  the  great  number  of  lakes  in  the  country. 

The  revenue  and  military  force  are  very  diflferent  in  the  ReTenue, 
two  great  dutchies.    Three  thousand  six  hundred  troops  are  ^^ 
paid  by  government  in  Schwerin,  and  the  revenue  amounts 
to  2,400,000  florins.    The  population  of  Strelitz  does  not 
exceed  76,000  souls,  a 'corps  of  700  men  is  maintained,  and 
the  total  revenue  is  not  more  than  50,000  florins. 

It  is  necessary  to  traverse  Hanover  in  order  to  arrive  at  oreat 
a  petty  state,  which  extends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ^"f^^^^^^. 
Lower  Weser.    The  great  dutchy  of  Holstein-Oldenburg 
is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  east  by 

the  river  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  in  every 

^er  direction  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.    The  extent 

of  its  surface  may  be  equal  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
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BOOK    leagaesy  and  the  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
Gxix.    which  was  made  in  1822,  amounts  to  196,000  souls,  or  on 
'  an  average  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  individuals  for 

every  square  league ;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  country 
is  in  proportion  to  its  size  less  populous  than  Mecklenburg. 
But  the  great  duke  is  the  sovereign  of  more  states  than 
Oldenburg,  he  rules  over  two  small  and  remote  principal!* 
ties.  The  first  or  Lubeck  is  surrounded  by  Holstein, 
and  distant  about  forty  leagues  from  the  town  of  Olden- 
burg; the  second  or  Birkenfeld  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nahe,  is  more  than  eighty  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  same 
capital.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  three  states 
are  not  less  than  240,700  persons,  and  as  they  are  scatter- 
ed over  a  surface  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  square 
leagues,  the  two  principalities  are  proportionably  better 
peopled  than  the  dutchy,  so  that  the  average  term  of  th<^  po- 
pulation subject  to  the  great  duke  is  not  less  thaa  seven 
hundred  and  six  individuals  for  every  square  league. 
Ancient  Little  is  kuown  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  it  is 

inhabi-      agreed,  however,  that  they  belonged  to  that  Cimbro-Saxon 
race,  which,  before  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  possessed  the  lands  near  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine  and  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.     The  country,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  was  more  marshy  at  that  remote  period  than  at 
present  J  a  great  part  of  it,  indeed,  must  have  been  uninba* 
bitable.    These  ancient  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers  were 
mostly  collected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jahde. 
Princei  of       Sigefroi  I,  the  sixth  descendant  in  direct  line  from  Wit- 
Oldenburg,  tikiud  the  Great,  is  mentioned  by  some  authors  among  the 
princes  of  Oldenburg.*    It  is  certain  that  Christiern  of 
Oldenburg,  was  succeeded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  his 
son  Theodoric,  who  was  siirnamed  the  Fortunate,  proba- 
,  bly  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Hedwige,  the  heiress  of 

Sleswick  and  Holstein.    The  same  prince  was  the  father 

•  J.  EWervelt  de  Nobilitate  et  urbibus  Holsati«.    Petersen,  Chron.  Holsa- 
tiB.    Dictionary  of  Moreri,  Holstein. 
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of  Christtern  the  I,  vho  reigned  in  Denmark^  ^and  of  6e-  book 
rard  lits  successor  lA  the  dutchy  of  Oldenburg.  Gerard  was  .  cxix. 
styled  the  Warlike^  because  he  frequently  made  war  against  ^t"— -^ 
Christiem,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  states, 
which  were  left  him  by  his  mother.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tunei  however,  of  being,  vanquished,  and  made  prisoner,  not 
bj  a  warrior  like  himself,  but  by  Henry  of  Schwartzenburg, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  bishop  of  Munster,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  into  exile,  an  event  that  tended  probably  to  short- 
en his  life :  he  died  in  France  in  the  year  1500.  In  these 
days  there  were  other  causes  of  offence,  and  other  scandals 
in  the  church,  besides  that  of  seeing  ecclesiastics  engaged  in 
war,  and  sullied  with  blood  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  de- 
scendants of  Gerard  reigned  over  Oldenburg^  but  Antony 
Gontier,  the  last  of  these  princes,  having  died  without  heirs, 
his  states  paissed  in  1667  into  the  house  of  Denmark,  from 
which  they  were  transferred  in  1773  to  the  great  duke  Paul, 
afterwards  emperor  of  Russia ;  the  principality  was  at  the 
same  time  changed  into  a  dotchy.  Paul  ceded  the  dutchy  . 
in  1785  to  his  cousin  Peter  Frederick  William,  ^  member 
of  the  ducal  family  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  But  the  dutchy 
was  annihilated  in  1810,  and  the  territory  added  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  which  made  up  a  new  French  department, 
the  Mouths  of  the  Weser.  Three  years  afterwards,  the 
prince  was  enabled  by  the  political  changes  in  Europe  to 
enter  his  dominions.  Lastly,  in  1815,  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna conferred  on  him  the  title  of  great  duke,  and  ceded 
to  him  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  which  has  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  made  over  to  him, 
much  about  the  same  time,  the  seigniory  of  Jever. 

The  dutchy  of  Oldenburg  is  on  the  whole  a  low  country.  Soil, 
hot  some  heights  which  extend  along  the  coast,  defend  it 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  land  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  is  rich  and  fruitful,  but  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  sandy  and  unproductive.  The  sand  rests,  as  in  Meck- 
lenburgy  on  a  deposite  of  chalk. 

The  same  appearances  are  observed  in  the  principality  of  Preciou* 
liubeck,  but  the  soil  and  the  rocks  in  Birkenfeld  are  widely  ****"**' 
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BMK  diflhrat  and  nrach  more  interesting  to  the  geologist.  It  is 
cxiXi  veil  ImowQ  that  an  immense  quantity  of  agates,  jaspers  aid 
*'"'"'"'""  ealcedonies  are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yillage 
of  Oberstetn;  it  is  also  known  that  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants has  been  directed  to  the  natural  wealth  of  their 
country^  the  importance  of  which  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained* It  is. sufficient  at  present  to  state  the  conflictiDg 
opinions  of  the  best  writers  concerning  the  origin  of  tke 
rocks  from  which  these  agates  are  obtained. 

The  rocks  form  extensive  hillsy  they  are  bard  and  of  a 
blackish  colour;  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  which 
Haiiy  designates  by  the  name  of  aphaniteSf  such  at  least  ap- 
pears in  all  probability  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated 
writer**  But  it  has  been  affirmed  by  a  Belgian  geologist 
that  these  hills  are  the  products  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  is- 
termediate  formation,  which  has  succeeded  that  of  granit&f 
M.  Humboldt  supposes  their  formation  still  more  recentr- 
contemporaneous  with  those  deposites  of  red  sandstone  aod 
porphyry  that  accompany  the  vast  strata  of  coal4  Lastljf 
Faojas  ^d  Cordier  helteye  the  rocks  of  Oberstein  to  be 
volcanic  prodocts.$  Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
amidst  so  many  opposite  opinions,  all  of  them  supported  by 
distinguished  geologists,  we  are  led  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween these  rocks  and  others  of  a  Tolcanic  nature,  to  attri- 
bute to  them  a  common  origin. 
Agricuittt-  Some  parts  of  Oldenburg  are  fruitful  in  pasturage ;  tbe 
raipro-  inhabitants  rear  sheep,  oxen  and  a  great  many  horsey 
which  are  almost  as  much  prized  as  those  of  Mecklenburg' 
The  most  of  the  peasants  keep  pigs  and  geese,  of  which 
the  quills  are  exported  into  different  parts  of  Germany. 
The  climate  too  is  favourable  to  bees,  but  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  1)f  the  country  that  they  can  be  kept  with  ad« 
vantage.  The  most  of  the  interior  is  ill  adapted  for  agri- 
culture^ and  covered   in  many  places  with  heaths  and 

•  D'Aubuisson  de  Voisin,  Traits  de  Geognosic,  torn,  ii.p.224. 

t  M.  Omaliuf  d'Halloy,  Journal  des  Mines,  torn.  zziv.  pp.  136, 141. 

t  V^oyageS}  torn.  i.  p.  343. 

4  Voyage  Geologique  k  Oberstein. 
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marshes;  one  may  travel  for  several  hours  in  the  sonth-  book 
west  districts  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  single  habitation,  c^ix. 
It  may  thus  be  easily  believed  that  the  grain  produced  is  ^"— 
inadequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants*  None 
of  the  forests  are  extensive,  indeed  it  might  be  difficult  to 
aapply  even  the  wealthiest  classes  with  fuel,  wore  it  not 
for  the  facility  with  which  peats  may  be  obtained.  Among 
the  plants  that  are  cultivated,  are  hops  and  lint,  the  first 
is  used  in  the  numerous  breweries,  the  second  in  the  ma- 
nufactories, that  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  the  least  portion  of  the  territorial  wealth 
consists  in  flocks  and  herds.  The  wool  is  not  only  used 
in  making  cloth ;  stocking  weavers  purchase  a  great  part 
of  it;  the  commerce  produced  by  that  branch  of  industry, 
is  considerable,  for  the  value  of  the  stockings  that  are  made 
in  the  districts  of  KInppenburg  and  Yechta,  and  afterwards 
exported  or  sold  in  the  country,  amounts  every  year  to 
100,000  crowns. 

Humling  or  the  highest  district  in  the  country  forms  a  Wandeiing 
large  and  sandy  heath  sufficiently  provided  with  herbage  to  ^•***"**' 
afford  pasture  for  sheep;  the  inhabitants  have  no  other 
riches  than  their  flocks  and  bees.  Their  sheep  supply 
them  with  coarse  wool,  and  their  bees  yield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  honey.  The  peasants  quit  the  high  region  in  the 
spring,  and  carry  their  hives  along  with  them  to  the  low 
nortiiern  plains,  where  many  of  the  fields  are  sown  with 
rape.  After  that  plant  has  been  reaped,  they  transport  their 
bees  to  the  marshy  districts  in  which  buck  wheat  is  culti- 
vated; they  remain  there  until  the  heather  in  their  own 
country  is  covered  with  flowers. 

It  might  be  worth  while  for  travellers  to  observe  more 
minutely  the  manner  of  life,  customs  and  industry  of  these 
peasants.  The  state  of  society,  which  would  be  thus  exhi- 
bited, might  be  found  to  be  similar  in  some  respects  to  that 
of  several  wandering  tribes  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  sea  and  river  fishings  in  the  country  of  Oldenburg  are  Fiifain^ 
very  productive,  they  furnish  the  means  of  employment  and 
subsistence  to  a  great  many  individuals. 

▼OL.  viL  25 
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The  most  northern  part  of  the  dotcby  is  exposed  to  a  cold 
and  humid  atmosphere,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  also  from  the  form  of  the  bay 
of  Jahde,  a  gulf  that  penetrates  into  the  land  to  the  distance 
of  sixteen  miles,  and  is  so  called  from  the  little  river  that 
falls  into  it  The  district  that  borders  on  the  bay,  is 
subject  to  violent  north  winds,  the  cold  season  lasts  longer 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  although  the  spring  and  the 
summers  throughout  Oldenburg  are  later  than  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  situated  under  the  same  parallel.  The  evening 
and  ^nights  are  often  very  cold  in  the  midst  of  summer,  and 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature  has  been  considered  the 
cause  of  dangerous  and  frequent  diseases. 
Laogutge.  The  German  is  spoken  by  the  Oldenburghers,  but  it  is  not 
supposed  that  they  speak  it  well,  at  all  events  their  pronun- 
elation  has  been  condemned  by  German  purists. 

A  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  there 
are  however  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics,  many  Cal- 
vinists  and  several  Jews;  no  political  restraints  are  impos- 
ed on  thei^  different  sects.  The  Lutherans  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a  hundred  and  one  churches,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  three  superintendants.  A  moderator 
presides  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Calvinists.  The  Catholics 
have  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  parishes,  and  all  of  them 
are  subjfBct  to  the  inspection  of  a  dean.  A  consistory  is  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court  that  the  Lutherans  acknowledge, 
and  its  jurisdiction  extends  not  only  over  their  different 
churches,  but  also  over  their  different  seminaries  and  places 
of  education. 

The  great  duke  of  Oldenburg,  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  is  at  the  head  of  a  supreme  council,  to  his  de- 
liberation every  matter  of  importance  is  intrusted,  ^he 
different  members  of  the  administration  are  responsible  to 
another  council,  over  which  the  minister  of  the  duke  pre- 
sides. A  third  council  regulates  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. 

A  court  of  chancery,  and  a  court  of  appeal  are  the  high- 
est  tribunals,   and   the   subordinate   officers   are  magi- 
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strates  and  bailiffs.    The  conntry  is  divided  into  districts,     book 
bailiwicl^s  and  parishes.    The  magistrate  of  each  district     oxix. 
judges  in  the  first  instance,  but  his  decision  may  be  revolted       ' 
bj  the  court  of  chancery^  from  which  the  parties  are  at  li- 
berty to  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  justice. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  and  the  most  im-  Oldenburg, 
portant  town  from  its  population,  which  amounts  to  five 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Hase  and  the  Hunte.  The  town  is  well 
built,  the  houses  are  large,  the  streets  are  broad  and 
straight  It  is  surrounded  by  two  suburbs,  and  it  appears 
irom  the  census  of  1823,  that  the  number  of  houses  was  at 
that  time  equal  to  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Three  churches, 
as  many  hospitals,  a  gymnasium  that  possesses  no  mean  re- 
putation, and  a  seminary  that  is  set  apart  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  become  schoolmasters,  are  the  most 
useful  institutions.  The  small  harbour  of  Oldenburg  com- 
iDonicates  with  the  North  Sea  by  means  of  the  Hunte  and 
the  Weser.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  sugar, 
tobacco,  soap  and  leather.  Oldenburg  is  the  birthplace  of 
Lubin,  a  writer  of  great  learning,  who  died  in  1821;  he 
was  the  author  of  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  evil,  and  also  of  very  curious  and  erudite  commentaries 
on  Anacreon,  Perseus  and  Juvenal ;  these  works  were  at 
one  time  much  read,  they  are  now  only  consulted  by  few 
scholars.  The  great  duke  has  a  castle  at  Oldenburg,  but  he 
resides  generally  at  Rastede,  a  place  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  town. 

Delmenhorst  on  the  Delme,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand  ^^^' 
inhabitants ;  a  fair  is  held  in  it  every  year,  during  which 
a  great  many  horses  and  oxen  are  sold.  Wildeshaiiserh  a 
town  that  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
is  chie&y  remarkable  on  account  of  its  leather  works  and 
cloth  manpfactories.  Saterlandf  wliich  ought  nut  to  be 
passed  over  in  silencA,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  marshy 
district,  and  its  inhabitants,  originally  Frieslanders,  have 
retained  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  ancestors.  The 
pMple  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  five  to  the  most  ad- 
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cxix.     ting  stockings.    Yarel,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
"  the  Jahde»  contains  a  population  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred individuals ;  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
the  entrance  of  vessels  into  its  harhour  is  rendered  easy  by 
the  tides. 

We  have  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Oldenburg.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  many  of  the  marshes  have  of  late  years  been 
drained  by  government;  sluices  and  canals  have  been  con- 
structed to  serve  as  outlets  for  the  waters.  These  opera- 
tions, undertaken  and  continued  at  a  great  expense,  must  be 
one  day  attended  with  beneficial  results, 
Principaii^  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
Ssdc,  "*  I'^'^S  possesses  two  small  principalities,  those  of  Lubeck 
and  Birkenfeld.  The  town  of  Lubeck,  and  tlie  territory 
attached  to  it,  shall  be  afterwards  more  fully  mentioned ; 
they  form  no  part  of  the  first  principalityy  which  ought, 
perhaps  to  Ue  called  Eutin  or  Utifia,  from  its  capital,  that 
is  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Eutin  is  a  small 
but  well  built  town,  of  which  the  population  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  equal  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  It  pos- 
sesses a  gymnasium  and  a  large  castle.  The  principality 
of  Lubeck  is  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
are  almost  all  Lutherans ;  its  surface  is  not  less  than  twen- 
ty^six  square  leagues  or  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  English 
square  miles. 
Principaii-  A  small  territory,  which  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of 
•ofoic?'*'  *1>®  French  department  of  the  9erre,  and  which  has  been 
since  raised  into  a  principality,  contains  20,000  inhabitants, 
that  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
English  square  miles. 
Town»—  Birkenfeld,  which  is  situated  on  the  Nahe,  is  rather  a 
burgh  than  a  town;  its  population  amounts  to  fourteen 
hundred  individuals,  and  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  iron. 
Oberstein,  another  burgh  of  the  same  sort,  but  more  inte- 
resting from  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  is  situated  in 
a  small  valley  on  tho  Nahe.    There  are  not  fewer  than 
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twenty  milb  in  vhich  different  articles  of  fumitnrey  jewels,  book 
and  precious  stones^  sach  as  agates,  calcedqny,  corneliansy  cxix* 
jaspers  and  lapis  lazuli  ai*e  cut  and  polished.    Men,  women  - 

and  children  are  constantly  employed  in  preparing  and  fin« 
ishing  the  different  articles,  which  are  exported  to  most 
countries  in  Europe,  for  in  no  other  place  is  that  sort  of 
work  so  well  executed,  or  at  so  little  expense.  The  annual 
exports,  it  is  supposed,  are  sold  for  jS12,500,  and  they  con* 
sist  mostly  of  ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  seals,  bracelets  and 
necklaces. 

The  naturalist  Faujas  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  hard  stones  are  worked  in  Oberstein.*    A  great 
part  of  the  population  are  employed  in  hollowing  and  pol* 
ishing  agates.    A  cutting  mill  consists  of  a  tree  that  serves 
as  an  axle  for  several  millstones,  which  are  moved  by  a 
current  of  water  by  means  of  a  largo  wheel  and  others  of 
smaller  dimensions.    A  workman,  seated  on  a  horizontal 
plank,  holds  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  wood,  to  which  an  agate 
is  attached,  and  rubs  it  against  a  millstone  that  revolves 
rapidly,  and  is  constantly  moistened  by  a  small  stream  of 
Water.    The  millstones  are  made  of  very  hard  sandstone 
of  a  reddish  colour  ;  in  some  of  them  channels  or  furrows 
uid  different  angles  are  cuty  aVid  the  men  use  them  with 
much  skill  in  executing  any  delicate  or  complicated  piece  of 
work.    Wheels  and  cylinders  of  soft  wood  are  made  to 
move  by  strong  straps  of  leather^  that  are  attached  to  the 
two  extremities  of  the  tree  on  which  the  millstones  revolve* 
These  wheels  and  cylinders  are  used  in  giving  the  last  Ow- 
lish to  the  different  worhB,  and  that  part  of  thelabour  is 
generally  committed  to  women.    It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  any  machinery  made  of  soft  wood  must  be  wholly  use- 
less in  polishing  the  hard  agates  that  are  fashioned  by  the 
millstones ;  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  therefore,  that  the  wheels 
Md  cylinders  are  covered  with  a  fine  paste  made  of  some 
l^rd  substance  reduced  to  powder. 

*  Vojage  Geologique  a  Oberstein-^Annales  du  Museunii  tom.  vi.  p.  53,  &c. 
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The  workmen  at  Oberstein  refuse  to  give  strangers  anj 
information  concerning  the  nature  of  this  substance,  or  the 
place  from  which  they  obtain  it  If  an  opinion  may  be 
formed  from  it»  colour,  it  is  probably  an  amalgam  or  com- 
position.  It  is  thus  that  they  are  enabled  to  give  a  fine 
lustre  to  their  Worlds,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  moderate  price. 
M.  Faujas  after  much  trouble  and  fruitless  research  disco- 
vered the  place  in  which  the  powder  was  obtained.  It  is 
found,  says  that  writer,  on  the  hills  in  the  neighboarhood, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  argil  formed  from  por- 
phyry in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  consists  principally 
of  feldspath  that  has  undergone  by  the  action  of  water  and 
the  atmosphere  alterations  analogous  to  those  by  which  the 
same  substance  is  changed  into  the  white  clay  that  is  called 
kaolin,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of*  porcelain.  It  maj 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  vases  and  snuff-boxes  made 
at  Oberstein  can  be  hollowed  on  large  millstones.  But 
when  these  articles  are  made,  cones  of  sandstone  of  different 
diameters  are  substituted  for  the  small  wooden  wheels  that 
have  been  already  mentioned.  On  these  cones,  which  turn 
with  great  rapidity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  hollow  a  large  piece 
of  agate. 

The  military  establishment  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Hoi- 
stein  Oldenburg  amounts  to  two  thousand  men,  its  revenue 
is  not  less  than  1,500,000  florins,  and  its  finances  are  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  that  may  excite  the  admiration  of  great- 
er nations.  The  national  debt,  which  was  equal  in  1817  to 
48^,744  dollars,  or  j£85,005,  has  been  since  liquidated  hj 
means  of  judicious  retrenchments,  and  advances  made  bj 
the  great  duke. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  formerly  an  electorate,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east 
by  Holstein,  Mecklenburg  and  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  south  by  the  dutchy  of  Brunswick  and 
the  great  dutchy  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Low  countries.  Its  surface  is  about  1,932  square  leagues, 
or  11,592  English  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants cannot  be  less  than  l|46d,700,  so  that  the  population 
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for  every  square  mile  is  nearly  equal  to  one  hpndred  and  book 

twenty-seven  individuals,  oxix. 

Hanover  is  one  of  the  northern  states  that  was  once  in-  — — 


habited  by  the  Saxons,  who  invaded  Epgland.  Formerly  hrbhantr 
a  rude  and  warlike  people,  they  are  now  peaceably 
settled  in  the  country,  which  their  ancestors  conquered; 
formerly  devoted  to  rapine  or  plunder,  and  fond  of  a  wan- 
dering life,  they  are  now  civilized,  beneficent  .and  attached  ^ 
to  their  country*  They  appear  to  have  lost  every  trace  of 
their  ancient  origin,  except  their  bravery  and  love  of  liber- 
ty. Their  ancestors  worshipped  sanguinary  and  revenge- 
fal  gods,  their  descendants  practise  the  virtues  inculcated 
in  a  religion  of  mercy.  The  Hanoverians  were  part  of 
the  Cimbro-Saxon  branch,  which  was  divided  into  several 
nations  and  tribes.  The  Longobardi  or  Ttnuli  inhabited 
both  banks  of  the  Elbe;  the  Chemif  as. has  been  already 
remarked  in  the  account  of  Oldenburg,  possessed  the  lands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser ;  the  Fusi  occupied  the  country, 
which  now  forms  the  territory  of  Hildeslieim;  and  the 
Cherusd,  who  mixed  at  a  later  period  with  the  Franks, 
were  settled  in  the  Hartz  forests. 

The  names  of  some  mountains,  and  of  several  places  in  Ancient  di- 
the  country,  are  connected  with  the  different  divinities  ▼""»^'••• 
that  were  adored  by  the  early  inhabitants.  Sonnenberg 
signifies  the  mountain  of  the  sun,  and  the  termination 
honif  which  occurs  in  several  names,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  moon,  that  was  worshipped  and  typified  by  the 
horns  of  a  crescent.  Bid*  was  the  name  which  the  north- 
ern nations  gave  to  the  god  of  vegetation,  and  to  the  spe- 
cial protector  of  the  Hercynian  forest.  The  same  word  is 
still  applied  to  different  places  in  Germany.  The  word 
09ter%  which  signifies  easter,  a  derivative  from  ostf  is 
believed  by  many  Germans  of  the  present  day  to  have 
been  the  name  of  a  planetary  festival,  which  was  abolished 
^ter  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Antiquaries  are  too 
apt  to  draw  incorrect  inferences  from  a  number  of  stones, 

*  Hennius. 
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cxix.    and  forests.    If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  it  might  be 

■"""""""  easy  to  trace  the  druidical  worship  in  almost  every  country 
on  the  earth ;  and  without  doubt  similar  monuments  might 
be  found  on  the  top  of  mount  Brocken. 

Electors  of  The  electoral  family  of  Hanover  is  sprung  from  the  an- 
ano?er.  ^|^^^  house  of  Brunswick.  Ernestus  Augustus,  the  young- 
est son  of  Greorge,  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  the  founder  of 
the  family.  That  prince,  who  was  made  -bishop  of  Osna- 
bruck  in  1662,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Hanover,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  the  titular  dui^e 
of  the  principality.  Ernestus  soon  became  a  great  general, 
and  rendered  so  important  services  to  the  empire  that  Leo- 
pold raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  elector,  and  made  the 
dignity  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  son,  George  Lewis, 
was  proclaimed  King  of  England  in  1712,  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne;  and  that  prince,  whose  father  had  been 
bishop  of  Osnabruch,  was  a  iirm  supporter  of  protestantism. 
Great  Britain  thus  obtained  possession  of  Hanover,  to 
which  it  continued  to  add  new  states  until  the  year  1802; 
by  this  means  it  got  a  footing  on  the  continent,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  more  or  less  interest  in  continental  affairs, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  league  that  it  formed 
against  France,  gave  the  last  power  a  pretext  for  conquer- 
ing Hanover,  which,  in  conformity  to  a  treaty  concluded 
in  1806,  belonged  for  some  months  to  Prussia,  and  was 
afterwards  divided  by  Napoleon  between  France  and  the 
kingdom  of  lifestphalia,  which 'he  had  lately  founded.  It 
was  not  until  1813  that  Hanover  was  restored  to  England; 
the  following  year  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  East-Friesland  and 
other  territories. 

Soil.  From  the  shores  of  the  sea,  to  the  southern  extremity  of 

Hanover,  the  land  rises  gradually  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hartz  mountains;  many  ramifications  that  extend  from 
them,  are  situated  in  the  kingdom.  The  land,  near  the 
sea,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  districts,  whicb  are  wa- 
tered by  the  Lower  Elbe  and  the  Lower  Weser^  is  chiefly 
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formed  by  alluvial  deposites,  brought  down  by  these  two     book 
rirers.    It  is  often  exposed  to  inundations,  the  destrac-    gzix.> 
tire  effects  of  which   can  only  be  prevented  by   dikes  — ^— 
and  embankments.    The  great  namber  of  marshes  in  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  proves  sufficiently  the  twcent  for- 
mation of  the  land,  or  the  comparatively  short  period  since 
It  emerged  from  the  water.    The  same  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  the  western  districts  that  are  watered  by  the  Ems. 
These  districts  are  not  productive,  but  the  most  aterila 
lands  are  the  heaths  or  down's  of  Lunenbnrgb  and  Yerden, 
situated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  the  pUias   * 
of  Meppen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ems.    In  these  poor 
districts  so  ill  adapted  for  agriculture,  the  traveller  passes 
tbroagh  countries  covered  with  sand,  forests  of  fir  treesy 
hoaths  and  marshes.    A  portion  of  the  marshy  districts 
Bear  the  territory  of  Bremen  has  been  cultivated,  but  mue^ 
time  and  labour  must  be  «pent  before  any  improvement 
can  be  discernible    in  the  vast  heaths  of  Lunenburgh, 
that  occupy  from  east  to  west  an  extent  of  sixty  miles, 
and  not  mucii  less  than  the  same  distance  from  south  to 
BoKh,  or  from  Cell  to  Harburgh.      The  land   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Bentheim,  consists  mostly  of  immense 
heaths,  covered  in  different  places  with  marshes  and  stag- 
nant water.     Considered  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  the 
countries  that  have  been  mentioned,  belong  to  the  most  re« 
cent  formation,  to  the  one  that  has  been  called  Utimlt^. 

The  sea  near  the  town  of  Stade,  not  far  from  the  month  Fosni 
of  the  Elbe,  carries  along  with  it  at  every  tide,  the  remains 
of  trees  different  from  those  which  now  grow  on  the  land. 
Blumenbach  considers  them  to  be  fossil ;  they  are  brown, 
black  and  almost  always  bituminous.  They  are  real  Iig<* 
nites,  and  their  presence  proves  that  the  sea  covers  a  more 
ncent  land  than  the  chalk,  of  which  the  traces  have  been 
^n  en  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  second  or  calcareous  formation  is  observable  to*  Haru. 
wards  the  Hartz,  and  extends  along  a  line  drawn  from 
West  to  east,  from  Osnabruck  to  Hanover.    It  rests  on 
the  chain  of  the  Hartz,  which  rises  like  an  island  in  the 
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midst  of  the  territory.  The  mountains  that  form  the  chau 
are  mostly  composed  of  granite,  and  they  are  more  precipi- 
toas  on  the  south  than  on  the' north.  All  of  them  are  not 
situated  in  Hanover,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  part  of 
them  belong  to  Prussia,  but  as  we  have  only  described 
Mount  Brocken  in  our  account  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  details  concerning  thit 
mountainous  and  metallic  region. 

The  Hartz  form  part  of  the  country,  which  the  ancients  de* 
nominated  the  Hercynian  forest,  fSylva  Htrcynia.J  It  has 
been  observed  by  different  writers  that  the  analogy  between 
the  Latin  and  Oerman  names  proves  that  the  former  has  bees 
derived  from  the  German  word  Hartz wald.  The  country,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  was  in  ancient  times  covered  with  im- 
mense forests  of  fir  trees.  But  the  German  writers  have 
proceeded  a  step  further,  they  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  etymology  of  the  word  hartz ;  some  affirm  that 
it  comes  from  luirtf  the  origin  of  which  is  unquestionably 
Germanic,  and  the  signification  accords  sufficiently  with  the 
rugged  appearance  of  these  mountains,  and  perhaps  with 
the  harsh  physiognomy  of  their  inhabitants.  Other  wri- 
ters have  derived  the  word  from  Hertha,  the  name  of  as 
ancient  divinity  that  was  supposed  to  inhabit  the  woods 
and  mountains.  The  last  derivation  is  rendered  probable 
from  the  circumstance,  that  a  word  analogous  to  hartz  was 
ap]>lied  by  the  Germans  to  denominate  all  the  mountainoss 
chains  in  their  country,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  account  for 
the  immense  extent,  which  the  Romans  assigned  to  the 
Hercynian  forest.  Led  into  error  by  a  generic  term  appli- 
cable to  many  places,  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
country,  covered  with  mountains  and  forests  that  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Germany. 

Julius  C»sar  affirms  that  the  Hercynian  forest  is  so 
broad  that  it  requires  nine  days'  march  to  cross  itf  and  so 
long  that  no  German  can  travel  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  in  sixty  days.*    It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
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Btme  of  the  Hartz  was  derived  from  the  fir  trees^  which  in     book 
ancient  times  overtopped  the   peaiied   summits  of  these!     cxix* 
moantains,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  prohable  etymo-  -""~""~^ 
logy.*    Hartz  is  at  present  the  German  word  for  rosin^  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  tliat  the  use  which  they  made  of 
tbat  vegetable  substance,  and  its  value  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities,  induced  them  to  give  its  name  to  the  moun- 
tains from  which  it  was  obtaiqed  in  great  abundance.    The 
cbtin  of  the  Hartz  is  about  seventy -five  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  in  breadth.    Steep  summits,   valleys,  woods 
and  marshes  form  a  natural  labyrinth,  from  which*  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  stranger  to  extricate  himself  without 
a  guide. 

The  limestone  rests  on  the  granite  rocks  of  this  chain,  cavemt. 
and  in  it  are  observed  several  caverns,  less  remarlcable  for 
ibeir  numerous  and  intricate  windings  than  for  the  enor« 
mous  quantity  of  fossil  bones  which  are  contained  in  them, 
10  much  so,  that  they  may  be  considered  immense  natural 
cbamel-honses,  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  many 
animals  difierent  from  any  at  present  existing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.    Such  phenomena  attest  the  important 
changes  that  have  happened  in  our  planet.    The  most  re- 
markable of  these  caverns  are  those  of  Licorne  and  Bau- 
mann.    The  first  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  castle  of 
Schartzfels,  and  consists  of  five  grottos   that '  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  numerous  sinuations,  which  must 
be  past  both  in  going  down  and  in  returning  from  the  cave. 
The  second,  which  is  much  larger,  consists  likewise  of  the 
nme  number  of  cavities  placed  on  different  levels.    The 
height  of  the  first  above  the  second  grotto  is  equal  to  thirty 
feet    It  is  necessary,  after  having  mounted  and  descended, 
to  pass  a  rapid  declivity  that  leads  to  a  subterranean  gal- 
lery partly  filled  with  water,  and  situated  below  the  grottos. 
In  that  gallery,.which  is  seldom  visited,  are  contained  many 
hones,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  tigers,  hyenas  and 
hears  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  that  can  be  seen 
tt  present 

•  Strabo,  Book  VII. 
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€Xix»    take  their  rise  from  the  Hartz  mountains.    The  Wiidef 
.         Fmmiain    {Hexen   Brunnen)   is    among   the   number  of 
pLunta'a.   ^^^  Springs ;  its  name,  as  a  traveller  remarked,  indicates 
certain  superstitious  practices  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  in 
that  country.*    After  Christianity  was  established  by  the 
sword  of  Charlemagne^  priestesses  visited  the  fountaiiif 
perftirmed  their  rites  at  it^  and  the  Christians,  confounding 
their  ceremonies  with  the  worship  of  demons,  termed  the 
'spring  bj  the  name  which  it  still  retains*    It  is  situated  tt 
the  distance  of  twenty  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mount 
Brocken,  and  emits  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  and  limpid 
water.f 
UwM,  The  Hartz  mountains  have  been  long  known  on  account 

of  their  mines ;  the  silver  veins  are  for  the  most  part  sila* 
ated  in  the  territory  of  Hanover ;  they  are  embedded  in 
the  fissures  of  a  sandy  rock,  which  is  now  generally  knovn 
by  the  German  name  of  Orauwacke.  The  remains  of  i> 
getables  and  marine  animals  are  contained  in  the  same 
rock*  The  other  metals  which  are  worked,  are  lead,  iron, 
copper,  zinc  and  even  gold ;  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  also 
obtained*  Marble,  slate,  sharping  stones  and  several  kinds 
of  su*gil  are  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  range*  There 
are,  besides,  many  mineral  springs,  hut  those  at  Limoer 
and  Pyrmont  are  the  most  frequented* 
r  iiinen.  It  has  been  renkarked  that  there  are  few  places  in  En- 
rope^  where  the  art  of  the  miner  is  so  well  understood  as 
in  the  Hartz  mountains*  The  workmen  employed  in  the 
mines,  form  a  distinct  population  of  56,000  individoab^ 
whose  ancestors  migrated  from  Franconia.  The  first 
strangers  that  settled  on  these  mountains,  were  sent  b/ 
Charlemagne;  but  during  the  eleventh  century,  a  new  co* 
lony  was  invited  to  work  the  mines  at  Rammelsberg,  which 
were  at  that  time  discovered*  Their  descendants  are  ea* 
sily  recognised  by  their  black  uniforms  and  red  feathers. 
They  are  arranged  like  soldiers  into  companies,  and  their 
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coMBuideiv*  are  engineers,  whose  rank  corresponds  vifk    bmk 
tkat  of  generals,  colonels  and  lieutenantst    The  men  are    ^^ux* 
attached  to  the  service,  and  the  utmost  harmony  reigns     . 
amongst  them.    The  most  of  them  are  fond  of  the  cbase^ 
a  favourite  amusement  of  their  ancestors ;  they  are  distin^- 
geished  too  by  their  love  \>t  music,  and  their  partiality  for 
the  songs  of  their  country.    Their  frank  and  rural  hospita^ 
litymay  be  considered  another  quality  common  to  them 
irith  their  forefathers.    Strangers  seldom  visit  them>  bat 
those  who  do  so  are  always  made  welcome. 

Few  lakes  are  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in-  Lakei. 
deed  there  are  only  three  that  are  wortliy  of  notice.  The 
itnt  is  the  Stdnhundermeer,  and  the  second,  the  DumerseCf 
the  latter  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  surface  is  About  three 
miles  in  breadth,  and  six  in  length.  But  the  most  remark- 
able oi  them  all,  is  the  lake  of  Jordan  in  East  Frieslarid  | 
it  extends  a  considerable  distance  under  ground,  and  the 
land  above  it,  says  Stein,  is  sufficiently  solid  to  support  the 
weight  of  carriages. 

The  climate  of  Hanover  is  in  most^places  mild ;  the  na*  cumatt. 
tives  boast  of  its  salqbrity,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
fcamidity  of  the  low  and  marshy  grounds  is  unwholesome^ 
sad  tlie  temperature  in  a  great  part  of  the  country,  extreme* 
If  variable.  The  winters  are  severe,  and  the  weather  is 
lemetimea  cold  in  summer.  The  dews  and  vapours  wliicli 
rise  from  tlie  ground  in  the  same  season,  about  sunrise  and 
naset,  are  often  fatal  to  invalids.  The  north-west  wind 
Uows  frequently  during  winter,  the  east  wind  in  spring, 
and  the  sooth-west  prevails  in  summer  and  partly  in  au- 
to«a.  The  influence  of  these  winds,  and  the  sadden 
changes  of  temperature  are  very  unwholesome. 

It  need  not  excite  surprise  after  this  account  of  the  cK-  DiMam. 
Mate^  that  diflerent  maladies  are  not  uncommon  in  Hanover. 
If  the  month  of  July  be  very  warm,  the  inhabitants  are  ex* 
poied  to  epidemical  diseases.  But  the  most  common  dis* 
eases  are  nervoos  and  intermittent  fevers,  phthisis,  paralysia 
aad  apoplexy. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Hanover  consists  in  its  sea  and 
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river  fishingSy  in  the  game  that  abound  in  its  forests^  fields 
and  marshes,  in  the  cattle  that  are  fed  on  its  pastures,  io 
its  vegetable  productions,  and  lastly,  in  the  mines  that  aie 
contained  in  its  mountains.  Adhering  to  these  divisionsy 
according  to  which  few  countries  can  be  compared  with 
Hanover^  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  each  of 
them* 

Since  the  year  1792,  the  time  that  Creorge  the  Third 
granted  encouragement  to  the  whale  fisheries,  many  have 
set  out  every  season  to  the  shores  of  Greenland.  But  the 
fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Hanover,  are  very  productire. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundantly  stocked  with  different 
kinds  of  fish,  such  as  perch>  barbel,  carp,  pike,  trouts  ani 
eels  of  a  very  large  size. 

Planks  and  timber  well  adapted  fpr  the  construction  of 
small  vessels  are  obtained  from  the  forests.  Fire  wood,  it 
is  true,  is  very  dear,  but  as  several  coal  mines  are  worthed, 
that  inconvenience  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  Manf 
decayed  fir  trees  are  observed  in  the  woods ;  the  cause  of 
their  decay  has  been  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  an  InRect^ 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  tlie  Bostrichus  typograpkui 
of  the  naturalist  Fabricius.*  The  fact  however  may  be 
considered  doubtful,  for  that  insect  has  been  seldom  known 
to  attack  living  trees.  There  are  many  very  large  oaks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cell.  Stein  assures  us  that  he  biB 
measured  some,  wliich  were  near  the  ground  more  than  forty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  near  the  branches  upwards  of 
twenty-five.  ^ 

The  forests  afford  shelter  for  stags,  roe-deer,  wild  boars, 
hares  and  rabbits,  but  fortunately  for  the  farmer,  their 
number  has  much  decreased  within  the  last  twenty  years 
The  marshes  abound  with  different  water  fowl,  and  many 
ortolans  are  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Osnabruck.  It 
is  principally  in  the  Hartz  range  that  the  wolves  are 
formidable  from  their  number  and  size.  The  horned 
cattle  are  not  large,  but  the  oxen  and  sheep  on  the  moun* 
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tains  are  said  to  be  of  ^n  excellent  kind.  The  Hano-  book 
Terian  horse  is  considered  very  valuable ;  \i^hether  it  be  ozix* 
owing  to  abundant  pastures  and  the  great  quantity  of  oats  - 

that  are  culti%'ated9  or  whether  the  race  be  indigenous  to 
the  country,  it  is  certain  that  strangers  are  often  astonished 
at  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  horses  that  are  seen 
in  the  wagons  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  remarkablot  how- 
ever,  that  the  Arab  and  southern  breeds  have  been  cross- 
ed  with  those  of  the  north,  and  have  never  succeeded  in 
Hanover* 

The  wool  in  the  country  is  in  general  coarse  and  of  a 
bad  quality,  but  it  has  been  improved  since  the  time  that 
government  encouraged  the  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep. 
The  inhabitants  in  some  of  the  districts  gain  a  considerable 
profit  by  the  sale  of  their  poultry ;  and  the  rearing  of  bees 
i»  found  to  be  a  lucrative  employment  In  spring,  when 
the  meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers,  the  peasants,  who 
in  that  season  have  no  other  occupation,  leave  their  vil- 
lages, collect  these  valuable  insects,  and  fill  perhaps  60,000 
hifes. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Hanover  consists  in  the  produce  mumi. 
of  the  mines;  not  less  than  75,000  hundredweights  of  iron 
are  obtained  every  year,  5000  of  lead,  7000  of  copper,  and 
40,000  marks  of  silver.  The  working  of  the  copper  mines 
famishes  besides  £000  hundredweights  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or  vitriol. 

Agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state  in  the  kingdom.  Agricul- 
The  waste  lands  are  very  extensive,  and  no  attempts  to  drain  "'*' 
any  part  of  the  marshes  have  originated  from  government 
It  is  admitted  that  agricultural  societies,  which  are  now  es- 
tablished in  large  towns,  have  proposed  some  improvements; 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  time  may  be  con- 
somed  before  such  societies  can  enlighten  the  mass  of  pro- 
prietors and  peasants,  adverse  to  innovation,  and  guided  by 
routine.  The  agricultural  products  are  hay,  oats,  the  ordi- 
aary  kinds  of  grain,  maise^  beans^  potatoes,  and  lastly,  hemp 
and  lint 
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The  fruits  in  HanoTer^  with  the  exception  of  the  a|ipH 
are  neither  so  large,,  so  good,  nor  bo  abundant  as  those  in 
'  France.  Tlie  vine  is  only  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  the 
grapes  are  principally  consumed  by  the  wealthy,  little  or  m 
wine  is  made  from  it,  and  it  does  not  often  arrive  at  per&ct 
maturity. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Icingdom  are  not  of  the  bat 
quality.  The  natives  are  more  disposed  to  seek  ein|dof- 
ment  in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  cultivate  the  land,  ir 
gain  a  livelihood  in  their  own.  Stein  supposes  that  tk 
number  of  individuals,  who  migrate  every  year  to  Holland, 
cannot  be  less  than  16,000.  The  Hanoverians  have  succeed* 
ed,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  soap,  different 
woollen  stuffs,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  working  ina 
and  copper.  A  great  many  hands  are  occupied  in  spinniBg 
thread,  and  weaving  linen.  The  annual  produce  of  tke 
manufactories  in  the  territories  of  Lunenburgh,  Bremea, 
Osnabrnck,  Hoya  and  Diepholtz  has  been  said  toamonotto 
5,500,000  florins.  People  of  both  sexes  are  employed  ii 
spinning,  and  there  are  village  girls  in  the  district  of  Cell, 
who  can  spin  in  the  space  of  nineteen  hours,  more  than  w- 
Tenty-eight  skeins  of  thread.  But  the  linen  manufactured 
in  Hanover,  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Prussia  and  Friea* 
land.  There  are  many  tan  works  in  the  country,  yet  tl» 
leather  is  not  considered  good.  Jewels,  lace  and  different 
articles  of  luxury  are  better  made  in  Hanover  than  in  manj 
European  countries. 

The  carriage  of  exports  and  imports  has  been  facilitated  hj 
excellent  roads  and  by  steam*boats  fhat  are  every  day  ascend- 
ifig  or  descending  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Ems  and  the  Al- 
ter. The  transit  trade  with  the  north  of  Germany  has  rises 
into  considerable  importanbe.  Among  the  large  commercial 
towns,  ought  to  be  mentioned  Munden,  where  three  hundred 
and  seventy  vessels  arrive  annually  by  the  Weser,  a  hundred 
and  ten  by  the  Wcrra,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  by  the 
Fulda.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  pass  every  year 
along  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  south-east  of  Germany,  as' 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  along  the  roads  that  commoni- 
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cate  with  the  eoath-west  of  the  eame  oonatrj.    Borne  writ- 
ers have  calculated  that  the  expense  of  exportation  amounts     osiz> 
annually  to  450,000  dollars,. or^nearljr  £679000.  -  —  , 

According  to  Hassel  the  population  was  equal  in  18£2,to  Pbpulatloik 
M6d,700  individuals ;  it  was  distributed  in  seventy  towns^ 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  burghs,  eleven  hundred  and  five 
villages  or  parishes,  four  thousand  and  twenty-four  lianiilet8» 
and  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  manors  and  farms.  The 
forface  of  the  country  is  not  less  than  1946  French  square 
leagueSf  or  11,676  English  square  miles*  There  were 
more,  therefore,  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  inbabi- 
taots  for  every  English  square  mile. 

Previously  to  the  year  1823,  the  kingdom  was  divided  PoUHcai ' 
iito  eleven  provinces,  but  as  these  provinces  were  veir  an-  ''''^'^ 
eqimlly  circumscribed,  the  country  was  divided  in  the  same 
year  into  seven  governments,  which  may  be  shortly  men- 
tioned.* 

The  government  of  Hanover  is  nTade  up  of  the  ancient  Oorwmr- 
principality  of  Kalenberg,  and  the  counties  of  Hoya  an^  "^°^'* 
Diepholtz.    It  contains  thirty-two  bailiwicks  and  nine  in- 
dependent tribunals* 

The  government  of  Hildesheim,.  formed  by  the  principali- 
ty of  the  same  name,  those  of  Gottingen  and  Grubenhagenf 
and  the  county  of  Hohnstein,  contains  thirty-seven  baili- 
wicks and  twenty-five  tribunals* 

The  government  of  Lunenburg  compreheilds  the  princi-   . 
pality  of  the  same  name*    There  are  thirty-seven  baUi- 
vicks  and  eight  independent  tribunals* 

The  government  of  Stade  is  composed  of  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen,  Yerden,  and  the  country  of  Hodeln*  It  is  divided 
into  sixteen  bailiwicks  and  twenty-eight  tribunals* 

The  government  of  Osnabruck  comprehends,  in  addition 
to  that  principality,  the  counties  of  Lingen  and  Bentheinif 
and  the  circles  of  Meppen  and  Emsbuhren*  The  number 
of  bailiwicks  is  not  more  than  nine* 

*  Sm  Aeufl  Allgfii«,  Geog.  und  Statist.    Ephemtrid.  siii.  ▼ol.  first  itMOt, 
VOL.  VII.  27 
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BOOK        ^e  gorernmentof  Aurich  is  made  up  of  the  ancient  pro- 
cxix.    yincQ  of  East  Friesland  ;  it  possesses  twelve  bailiwiciu» 

""""~"""  and  five  independent  courts. 

Lastly^  the  high  council  of  the  mines  at  Klausthal,  holds 
the  rank  of  a  government,  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  o? er 
the  Upper  Hartz  (Oberhartz).  This  concession  was  made 
to  it  on  account  of  the  privileges  which  the  miners  have  eo- 
joyed  for  ages.    It  possesses  only  one  bailiwick. 

Religion.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Hassel,  the  number  of 
Jews  in  Hanover  amounts  to  six  thousand  seven  hundred, 
and,  according  to  Stein,  to  fifteen  thousand,  but  the  last 
number  seems  to  be  too  great.  It  appears  from  the  moet 
authentic  sources  of  information,  which  we  have  examined, 
that  the  number  of  Lutherans,  or  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Augsburg  confession,  may  amount  to  eleven  hundred  thoo* 
'sand,  the  reformed  or  Calvinists  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  the  catholics  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
the  number  of  Jews  to  thirteen  thousand,  and  of  Mennonites 
to  five  hundred. 

The  Lutherans  have  their  pastors,  superintendents  and 
general  superintendents,  who  are  subject  to  the  consistorici 
of  Hanover,  Osnabruck,  Aurich,  Hildesheim,  Stade  and 
Ottendorf.  The  Calvinists  have  their  ministers  and  con- 
sistories; the  Catholics,  their  priests  and  bishops,  under 
the  direction  of  the  archbishops  of  Osnabruck  and  Hild^ 

Property  of  sheim.    The  ancient  chapters  have  been  restored  in  the  go- 

the  church,  yepmnent  of  Hanover ;  ^nd  all  the  monasteries  and  churcl 
la^ids,  which  were  not  sold  during  the  foreign  domination, 
are  concentrated  in  the  government  of  Hildesheim.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  chapters  has  been  instituted,  whose' office  it 
is  to  collect  the  revenue  of  these  lands,  and  to  purchase 
sucli  as  were  sold  or  alienated  during  the  Westphalian  go- 
vernment. The  rental  of  these  properties  is  added  to  a 
general  fund,  out  of  which  certain  pensions  are  paid,  b^ 
sides  the  expenses  of  the  chapter,  and  whatever  is  connect* 
ed  with  the  catholic  worship.  The  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  manage  this  fund  was  ratified  by  government  in 
1816,  and  since  that  period  it  has  raised  a  loan  on  the6^ 
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cnity  of  the  lands  that  are  to  be  redeemed.    Bot  the  pro-    book 
prietorsy  who/tre  unwilling  to  part  with  their  estates,  may    cxix. 
retain  them  by  paying  a  sum  that  must  be  laid  out  in  the  — — ■ 
endowment  of  universitiesy  and  other  sciei^tific  institutions 
in  the  kingdom. 

Hanover  is  an  hereditary  kingdom,  independent  of  the  Govem- 
crown  of  England.  It  is  ruled  by  a  governor  general^  a  "^"^ 
prince  of  the  blood,  who  on  any  important  affair  takes  the 
advice  of  the  king  at  London,  where  his  majesty  may  be  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  Hanoverians.  But  according  to  the 
constitution,  if  the  crown  of  England  passes  to  a  female, 
tbat  of  Hanover  belongs  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the 
sovereign.  The  governmerit  of  the  kingdom  is  partly  feu-  • 
dal  and  partly  representative.  The  legislative  department 
is  committed  to  two  chambers  that  assemble  annually.  But, 
according  to  a  decree  passed  in  1814,  several  customs  rela- 
tive to  feadal  rights,  which  were  abolished  by  the  French 
government,  have  been  renewed.  The  ancient  laws  and 
costoma  of  the  country,  are  also  put  into  force,  until  a  new 
code,  which  is  at  present  forming,  has  been  arranged.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  in  the  bailiwicks,  the  different  tribunals, 
a  court  of  chancery,  and  a  supreme  court. 

The  Hanoverian  army  consists  in  time  of  peace  of  twelve  Standing 
thousand  men,  and  the  landwehr  or  militia  of  eighteen  ^^^' 
thousand.  It  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  1817,  that 
every  individual  without  distinction  of  rank  must  enter  the 
militia  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  An  exception  has  been  made 
in  favour  of  clergymen,  infirm  persons,  professors,  military 
men  who  have  served  during  six  years,  and  only  sons,  who 
have  lost  a  brother  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  privilege  of 
finding  substitutes  is  only  granted  to  students  of  divinity. 
The  landwehr  is  reviewed  every  year,  and  detachments  aro 
exercised  every  Sunday,  except  in  the  time  of  harvest  The 
duties  of  a  horse  police  are  performed  by  the  royal  corps  of 
provincial  dragoons. 

Having  entered  into  some  details  concerning  the  produc-  Towni.    , 
tions,  population,  government  and  military  establishment  of 
Hanover,  we  shall   endeavour  to  describe  its    principal 
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ttmnB.  HftfiOTer  dt  the  tepital  is  Bitntted  on  a  sandy  plain 
at  the  conflaence  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Leine  and  the 
Ihme ;  the  first  is  navigable,  and  Hanover  is  thns  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  The  most  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  new  streets  are  spa- 
cious and  regular.  The  Old  Town  was  only  a  fortress  in 
tiie  year  11  SO,  but  in  1178  it  obtained  the  rank  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  city.  The  New  Town  contains  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  a  suburbs  which  consists  of  near- 
ly five  hundred.  The  population  amounts  to  twenty-foor 
tiiousand  inhabitants.  The  elevation  of  the  soil  is  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Hanover  is  adorned  by  fruitful  mea- 
dows, picturesque  scenery,  and  the  Linden,  a  fine  public 
walk.  The  town  at  a  distance  resembles  a  large  garden, 
iti  which  houses  and  steeples  covered  with  plates  of  copper, 
lire  interspersed.  The  illusion  is  increased  by  the  course 
of  the  Leine,  that  winds  round  the  town.  On  approach* 
ing  the  city,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  streets  and  houses  are 
agreeably  shaded  with  rows  of  poplar  and  lime  trees.  A 
great  degree  of  activity  is  observable  on  the  streets,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
their  architecture,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  German 
and  Gkithic  style  of  several  ancient  habitations. 

The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  the  king 
and  the  viceroy,  the  arsenal  and  the  opera.  The  temple  of 
honour,  or  a  monument  erected  to  Leibnitz  is  no  unworthy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  A  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, a  French  church  and  four  otiiers  may  be  ikiention- 
ed  among  the  different  places  of  worship. 

Students  and  all  those  who  devote  their  time  to  litera- 
ture or  science,  may  find  Hanover  no  disagreeable  resi- 
dence. The  society  of  natural  history  is  entitled  to  celebri- 
ty from  its  labours  and  researches.  The  school  of  artil- 
lery and  fortification  is  conducted  on  an  excellent  plan. 
The  institutions  by  which  the  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge are  diffused,  are  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The 
Lutheran  gymnasium,  the  Jewish   seminary  and  many 
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oitar  fldiMli  are  not  tiie  only  proofs^  wMcb  goTennnent  haB    bo<kk 
given  of  its  solicitude  for  the  iiappiness  of  the  people^    A    oxxx. 
mmal  scliool  or  a  semiDary  for  the  instmction  of  those  — — ^ 
who  are  to  become  sdioolmastersy  nay  be  considered  a  model 
of  its  kind.    Both  sexed  are  taught  the  useftal  brandies  of 
edncatioii,  as  wrtl  as  the  morb  seperficial  accomplishments. 
Thti8»  the  instruction  of  a  girl  is  not  confined  to  ethics,  re- 
ligioB,  music  and  drawings  but  extends  to  whate?er  is  like- 
Ij  to  be  of  uM  to  her  as  the  mother  of  a  family.    Boys  are 
taught  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  to  draw  plans  and  otlier 
branches  of  edacation,  which  on  many  occasions  may  be  yery    ' 
ii9efuL    Their  time  is  not  wasted  in  learning  what  the  world 
and  its  distractions  are  likely  to  make  them  soon  forget ;  in 
France  they  ^re  kept  eight  years  at  Greek  and  Latin^  in 
Hanover,  Bnglish  and  French,  geometry  and  natural  philo- 
sophy are  essential  parts  of  edacation,  Hebrew  and  arckai- 
ology  are  considered  indie^ensable  in  the  schools  of  divini- 
ty.  The  Georgian  institution,  in  which  nobles  are  educat- 
ed, and  those  only  who  are  to  enter  the  army,  has  been  con- 
ducted on  such  a  plan  as  to  qualify  the  pupils  for  holding 
civil  as  well  as  military  employments.    It  mighl  take  up 
too  much  time  to  give  an  account  of  tlie  different  scientific 
collections  in  the  town,  firom  the  museum  of  natural  histo-        '^ 
fj9  the  antiqaities  and  medals  in  the  palace  of  the  king  to 
the  public  library,  which  consists  of  S00,000  volumes* 

The  usefiil  arts  are  not  in  a  Tsry  advanced  state,  but  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  town  have  rapidly  increased 
since  the  peace,  and  it  carries  on  at  present  a  ceniriderable 
trade  with  Bremen  and  Harabarg.  We  might  mention  its 
SQgar  works,  distilleries,  tobacco  mills,  porcdain  and  linen 
iBanafactories*  and  particularly  its  embroidery,  which  is 
sold  for  a  high  price  in  Germany. 

The  Germans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover  speak  Vioinity. 
^ith  admiration  of  the  royal  palace  of  Hernhausen,  Mont- 
MUiant,  the  gardens  of  Walmoden,  and  other  country  seats 
Monging  to  different  individuals.  But  these  places,  at 
^hich  a  stranger  may  look  for  a  few  minutes,  hardly  merit 
^7  description.    Besides,  caprice  or  bad  taste  seons  to 
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BOOK  have  prerailed  bo  niiich  in  the  different  arrangementB  and 
Gzix*  ornaments,  that  few  strangers  admire  thenu  One  may 
wonder  at  tbe  great  size  of  the  fountain  at  Hernhauseo, 
which  rises  nearly  to  the  same  height  as  that  at  St  Cloud, 
but  emits  a  much  greater  hody  of  water.  In  majesty  and 
.grandeur  the  huilding  is  infinitely  surpassed  by  Versailles. 
Little  can  be  said  of  the  regular  and  gloomy  hedge  rows 
in  the  different  gardens,  if  it  be  not  that  they  serve  to  re- 
mind us  how  much  the  uniformity  of  art  is  inferior  to  the 
Tariety  of  nature.  It  ought  to  be  mention^  that  the  town 
of  Hanover  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
Herschel. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Leine,  and  above  its  junction  with 
the  Ihme,  is  situated  Gottingen,  one  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed collegiate  towns  in  Germany.  Its  population  amounts 
to  11,000  souls,  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  lea- 
ther and  woollen  stuffs.  But  its  fame  depends  wholly 
on  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1734  by  George 
the  Second.  Public  instruction  is  carried  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection ;  tlie  professors,  of  whom  the  number  is 
not  less  than  forty-two,  are  distinguished  by  their  zeal  and 
diligence;  they  are  selected  from  the  most  eminent  men 
Unifenitj.  throughout  Germany.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  all  tbe 
sciences  and  varied  departments  of  literature;  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  students  matriculate  every  year,  and  in  or- 
der to  form  good  teachers  or  tutors  for  the  students,  the 
senatus  academicus  has  under  its  direction  a  normal  school, 
which  is  called  the  Philological  Seminary.  It  need  not, 
therefore,  excite  surprise  if  many  distinguished  men  have 
been  educated  at  this  university.  Much  has  been  done  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  A  library 
consisting  of  more  than  400,000  volumes,  formed  from  the 
collection  of  Leibnitz,  who  left  there  his  numerous  manu- 
scripts, and  which  has  been  every  year  enriched  by  the  best 
works  on  the  sciences  and  arts,  a  fine  collection  of  paintings, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  an  observatory  rich  in  valuable  astronomical 
instruments,  and,  lastly,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  of 
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which  the  corresponding  members  are  the  most  celebrated    book 
men  in  Europe,  are  so  many  incentives  and  encoorAgfements    ^^^^ 
to  the  students.   There  is  also  an  excellent  mercantile  school  *~*— — 
at  Grottingen. 

The  town  of  Munden  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  Talley  MUaden. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Weira  *  and  Fulda,  which  b  j  their 
junction  form  the  Weser.  It  is  peopled  by  5000  inhabi- 
tants, who  derive  considerable  wealth  from  the  produce  of 
their  breweries,  tan  works,  cloth,  tobacco  and  porcelain 
manufactories.  Its  trade  is  rendered  very  active  by  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

Klausthal  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  important  town  in  tliat  mountainous  district  It  pos- 
sesses a  mint,  its  population  exceeds  8000  inhabitants,  and 
its  soil  is  about  1950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
burgh  of  Hertzberg  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where 
arms  are  manufactured. 

Goslar,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  country,  and  to  Goiiar. 
the  north  of  Hertzberg,  was  formerly  a  free  and  imperial 
town.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Gose,  hence  the 
origin  of  its  name,  and  the  same  river  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  walls,  throws  itself  into  the  Ocker.  According  to 
Dresser,  it  was  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  forti- 
fied, for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1201.*  It  is  generally 
believed,  that  gun-powder  was  invented  in  the  town  by 
the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz.  Peopled  at  present  by 
sroo  inhabitants;  it  possesses  large  breweries,  vitriol 
^orks  and  foundries.  Part  of  the  population  are  em- 
ployed at  these  works,  and  at  the  slate  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  ancient  town  of  Hildesheim  is  situated  on  the  nor-  midei- 
them  declivities  of  the  Hartz,  and  in  a  sloping  plain  on    •""• 
the  banks  of  the  Innerste.    It  was  an  important  town  when 
Charlemagne  introduced  Christianity  into  these  countries, 
and  stained  the  gospel  with  the  blood  of  the  Saxons,  whom 

*  iMigoge  bistorica  per  millenarioi  distribuu,  et  ad  annum  usque  nonagesi- 
BUffi  primum,  tupra  mille  quinginta  deducta. 
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BOOK  be  massacred  for  the  glory  of  a  religion  that  inculcates 
ozix.  charitj  and  brotherly  love*  It  contains  at  present  IfiyOOO 
-  inhabitants^  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  trade  and  is 

manufactaring  cloth.  It  possesses  twenty  churcbesy  twelve 
of  wbicfa  belong  to  the  Catholics,  and  eight  to  the  Lutheranfl 
i)t  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  buildings,  it  is  decorated  with  fine  pio 
tures,  and  a  monument  is  observed  in  it,  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  antiquaries ;  we  mean  the  pillar  on  which  was 
placed  the  figure  of  Irmeosul  or  Hirmensul,  a  Saxon  dWiDi- 
ty,  that  is  by  some  confounded  with  HermeSf  and  supposed 
by  others  to  be  the  ^^me  as  Mars.  It  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  people,  but  when  Charlemagne  made 
himself  master  of  Heresburg  in  77d,  he  put  the  inhabitants 
to  death,  sacrificed  the  priests  on  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  statue,  and  buried  the  pillar  near  the  banks  of  the 
Weser.  It  was  removed  by  Lewis  the  Debonair  to  the 
church  at  Hildesheim,  and  a  large  chandelier  was  placed 
on  its  summit;  at  present,  however,  as  if  to  recall  its 
first  destination,  it  serves  as  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  of  the 
virgin. 
CeUorZeU.  Cell  or  Zell  stands  in  a  sandy  plain  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Fuse  and  the  AUer ;  it  is  a  town  of  8400  souls,  and  the 
supreme  court  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  held  there.  It 
is  adorned  by  several  fine  streets  and  squares,  a  large  hos* 
pital  and  a  castle  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  Bat 
not  the  least  ornament  of  the  town  is  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Catherine  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
and  sister  of  George  the  Third.  There  are  several  manu- 
factories  in  Cell,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  town  has  been 
improved,  and  a  great  many  boats  ply  on  the  Aller. 
Lunen-  Luneuburgh,   an  important  town  from  its  population, 

^^^  '  which  amounts  to  10,500  inhabitants,  and  from  its  being 
the  capital  of  a  government,  is  situated  on  the  Ilmenao,  a 
feeder  of  the  Elbe.  The  monastery  of  St  Michael,  the 
townhouse  and  the  castle  are  nowise  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  their  architecture.  A  Latin  seminary,  and  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  nobles  are  the  only  schools 
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founded  bj  government.    £xten9ive  quarries  of  limestoney     book 
and  salt  pits  are  worked  in  the  vicinity^  and  an  immense    ^^'^ 
number  of  bees  are  reared  in  the  district.    The  town  is  a 
place  of  trade^  but  the  principal  exports  are  honey,  wax, 
lime  and  salt.  ' 

Stade,  the  metropolis- of  a  government,  is  peopled  by  6000  S^<1^ 
inhabitants,  and  has  its  gymnasium,  orphan  hospital,  mer- 
chants' hall,  and  several  stocl^ing  and  lace  manufactories. 

Emden,  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom,  is  Embden. 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ems,  at  its  embouchure. 
The  bay  of  Dollart  renders  its  port  of  great  consequence  ; 
many  vessels  are  built  every  year  in  its  dpck  yards,  and  most 
of  them  are  sent  to  tlie  whale  and  herring  fisheries.  The 
town  carries  on  besides  a  trade  in  manufactured  goode^  such 
tB  tobacco,  stockings  and  thread ;  its  population  amounts  to 
more  than  twelve  thousand  souls. 

Our  description  of  Hanover  would  be  imperfect,  were  i»iandt. 
we  not  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  islands  on  the 
coast,  between  the  moutli  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Ems.  Their 
names  are  Wanger-Oogj  Spieker-Oogf  Langer-Oogf  Balr 
/nun,  Mrdemey,  Juist  and  Borkum.  Other  islands  are 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  but  these 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Encroach- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  sea  during  six  hundred 
years  on  the  coasts  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  on  thosa.of 
Holland ;  traces  of  these  encroachments  are  in  some  res* 
pects  marked  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  certain  gulfs, 
particularly  by  that  of  Dollart,  which  was  enlarged  by  an 
accession  of  water  from  the  year  1477  to  1599,  and  finally 
obstructed  by  dikes  and  embankments.  Such  phenomena 
appear  to  prove  that  these  islands  formed  at  one  time  a 
part  of  the  continent.  Besides,  that  supposition  is  corro- 
borated by  a  tradition  common  in  the  country,  for  it  is 
generally  believed  that  several  villages  built  on  coasts, 
winch  are  at  present  destroyed,  were  buried  under  the  wa- 
ters. The  same  changes  may  probably  happen  in  course 
of  time  in  the  islands  that  have  been  mentioned  ;  at  all 
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Booit     eitntB,  it  is  thought  that  the  water  has  been  gaining  on 
ctix*     them.    Thusy  the  opinion  entertained  by  geologists,   that 
"^"^^^  the  ocean  has  at  several  times  invade^  and  abandoned  the 
ancient  continents,  oF  which  the  ternary  mountains  exhibit 
the  remains,  is  confirmed  in  this  small  portion  of  Europe. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  sandy  Islands,  threatened 
with  future  destruction,  must  have  been  formed  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  although  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
rendered  habitable  since  that  period,  it  is  easy  to  observe 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  or  fresh-water  molluscs;  the  sea 
which  covers  them,  afterwards  depositing  the  remains  of 
salt  water  or  marine  mollusca.    Future  observers  may  thus 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  successions  of  marine  and  fresh  wa- 
ter deposites,  which  are  so  often  seen  on  lands  that  formed 
part,  of  a  former  world.    The  islands  consist  of  different 
downs  that  rise  to  twenty,  and  in  some  places  to  fifty  feet 
To  render  the  sandy  land,  by  which  they  are  formed,  more 
consistent,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  naturalize  different 
plants  that  grow  easily  on  sand,  as  the  Elymus  arcnams 
and  Jirundo  arenariOf  (Linn.)    The  care  of  putting  this  wise 
plan  into  execution,  for  its  efficiency  has  been  acknowledg- 
ed in  similar  situations,  is  committed  to  the  magistrates, 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters.    Borkum  diffbrs,  however, 
from  the  other  islands,  in  as  much  as  in  several  parts  of  it, 
therland  is  rich  and  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  spaces 
between  them  and  the  continent  are  so  Ihallow,  that  they  are 
almost  dry  at  low  tide.    They  are  all  inhabited,  and  those 
who  live  on  them,  rear  cattle,  and  subsist  principally  by  fish- 
ing and  hunting. 
Osoabruck.      Grerman  antiquaries  entertain  different  opinions  both  con- 
,   cerning  the  origin  of  this  town,  and  the  etymology  of  its 
name.    It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.    As  to  its  etymology,  some 
maintain  that  it  was  derived  from  Osenbruck  (bridge  on  the 
Osen).   and  others  from  Ochsenbriick  (bridge   for  oxen.) 
The  Ease,  however,  not  the  Osen,  as  might  be  naturally 
inferred  from  the  first  derivation,  is  the  small  rivert  which 
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tnirerses  the  town.  Osnabruck,  now  peopled  by  10,000  book 
inhabitants,  was  made  the  metropolis  of  a  diucese  by  Char-  cxix. 
lemagne.  It  was  in  the  same  town  that  the  celebrated  — - 
treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  1648  by  the  Swedish 
plenipotentiaries  and  the  emperor.  The  portraits  of  the 
ambassadors  are  preserved  in  the  townhouse*  Notwith- 
standing the  preponderance  of  the  bishop,  who  was  sove- 
reign in  the  town,  Osnabruck  was  one  of  the  first  places 
tliat  embraced  the  reformation  of  Luther.  There  are  at 
present  two  bishops  of  Osnabrack,  a  Catholic  and  an  An- 
glican, the  latter  is  generally  a  prince  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly in  England.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified,  as  the 
remains  of  some  ramparts  indicate.  It  is  however,  with 
tbe  exception  of  a  few  streets,  ill-built ;  perhaps  the  finest 
street  of  any  is  the  one  that  leads  to  the  castle,  a  large 
edifice  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  adorned  with  foun- 
tains. It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  silver  coffins  in 
which  are  deposited  tbe  remains  of  Saint  Crispin  and  Saint 
Crispinlan,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  cathedral;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  there  are  several  hospitals,  a  college,  dif- 
ferent public  walks,  and  that  the  inhabitants  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  linen. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Hanover  by  giving  a  Finances, 
short  notice  concerning  the  state  of  its  finances.  Hassel 
informs  us,  that  the  revenue  in  1821  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  11,700,000  florins,  and  the  expenditure  to  4,665,000. 
But  the  public  debt  is  not  less  than  30,000,000  of  florins, 
the  interest  of  which  at  four  per  cent  is  equal  to  1,200,000. 
It  may  therefore  be  easily  admitted  that  if  government  is 
desirous  of  paying  off*  the  debt,  or  improving  the  country, 
the  sum  in  the  treasury  cannot  be  very  considerable.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  tb^  excess  above  the  expenditure  is 
sent  to  England,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  all  the  re- 
venue is  expended  in  the  country. 
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'  Europe  Continued — Germanf — Fourth  Section — Pru$tia% 
Provinces  of  the  Lower  Rhine — Principality  of  JWucAald 
•^Reflectums  on  the  State  of  Prussia. 

BOOK        Countries,  which  at  no  former  period  belonged  to  Fros- 
cxx.     sia,  were  added  to  that  kingdom  by  the  last  treaties;  and 
■  whilst  it  was  the  professed  object  of  these  treaties  to  restore 

the  ancient  balance  of  Europe,  a  prince  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  his  fatliers,  but  most  inconsistently  with  that  great 
and  salutary  principle,  a  town  founded  by  Lewis  ttie  Four- 
teenth, was  added  to  his  dominions.  The  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  now  more  flourishing  than  ever,  became  on  a 
sudden  contiguous  to  humbled  and  degraded  France.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  high  contracting  powers  were  not  so  eager 
to  bring  back  Europe  to  its  ancient  state,  as  to  punish 
France  for  having  ventured  under  a  conquering  chief  to 
raise  empires,  found  kingdoms,  and  dictate  laws  to  soTe- 
reigns.  We  refrain  from  indulging  in  the  political  reflec- 
tions which  the  present  state  of  European  geography  is  too 
apt  to  excite.  But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  new  pos- 
sessions of  Prussia,  and  to  calculate  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  are  likely  to  result  from  them. 

The  provinces  we  are  about  to  describe,  consist  of  a 
country  which  the  Rhine  traverses  from  south-c^st  to 
north-west;  its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about 
two  hundred  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  from  east  to 
west  nearly  eighty;  its  total  superficies  is  not  less  tbaa 
13,566  English  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  believ- 
ed to  be  equal  to  3,095^000  individuals,  now  that  namber. 
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if  the  inhabitants  be  supposed  to  be  eqoally  distributed  in 
the  country,  gives  upwards  of  228. persons  for  every  square 
mile,  a  result  from  which  somiD  notion  may  be  inferred  of  ' 

the  wealth  and  fruitfulness  of  these  provinces.  To  these 
possessions  must  be  added  the  principality  of  Neuchatel»  of 
irhich  the  surface  is  not  less  than  234  English  square  miles^ 
and  the  population  amounts  to  51,500  inhabitants.  All 
these  dependencies  of  the  Prussian  monarchy!  ^ual  in  su- 
perficial  extent  to  13,800  English  square  miles,  are  peopled 
by  3,146,500  individuals.  The  route  which  we  mean  to 
follow  in  our  description  of  them,  may  be  traced  from  north 
to  sooth,  because  it  is  towards  the  north  that  tliey  are  least 
remote  from  Prussia  Proper. 

The  province  of  Westphalia  comprehends  the  principali-  ProTince 
ties  of  Munster,  Mtoden  and  Paderborn,  the  territories  of  p{^]||^^f' 
the  Markt  Hohenlimburgh,  Ravensberg,  Pecklenburgh  and 
Lingen,  which,  as  well  as  the  extensive  districts  attached 
to  them,  are  so  many  possessions .  that  Prussia  has  lately, 
recovered* .  The  same  province  is  limited  on  the  west  and 
the  north  by  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover,  on  the  east  by 
Hesse,  the  principality  of  Wahleck,  and  the  great  dutchy  . 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Cleves 
and  Berg. 

The  country  was  in  ancient  times  peopled  by  the  JBnie-  ^^^w"^ 
terit  Jddrsi  and  Sicamhrif  all  branches  of  the  Franco-Saxon  uiu. 
stock.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Tacitus  and 
Strabo,  that  the  Bructeri  inhabited  the  lands  between. the 
Ems,  the  Lippe  and  the  Rhine,  while  the  Marsi  occupied 
the  present  territory  of  Munster,  and  the  Sicambri  pos- 
sessed the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lippe."*  .  Of  all 
these  people  the  Bructeri  were  the  roost  powerful;  they 
were  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Great  and  Little  Bruc- 
teri.f 

All  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  province  is  co-  SoiL 

*  See  Strabo,  Book  VII.  chapter  ii.  Tacitus,  Ann.  Book.  I.  chapter  Iz. 
If  oribm  Oermanoram,  33. 

t  Se«  th«  learned  work  entitled  Germofiim  und  seine  beieoh$urf  by  A.  B, 
WUbelm. 
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V  BOOK  vored  w(th  monntalnSy  which  form  two  distinct  chains. 
oxz.     The  Ebbe  mountains  that  extend  from  east  to  west,  are  the 

-""~^  natural  limits  on  the  south.  To  these  heights  other  moan- 
tains  are  attached,  the  Rothhaar,  and  the  Egge,  which  a- 
tend  from  south-west  to  north-east  to  the  distance  of  eighty 
miles.  Several  rivers  descend  from  the  chain,  such  as  the 
Lenne  and  the  Ruhr,  that  unite  and  throw  themselves  into 
the  Rhine,  the  Lippe,  that  conveys  its  waters  to  the  saao 
river,  and,  lastly,  the  Ems,  which,  although  of  secondary 
importance,  cannot  be  past  over  in  silence. 

Oeologj  of      Accordine  to  the  observations  of  M.  Omalius  d'Halioy, 

uie  coun-  «      ■    # 

tiy.  the  neighbourhood  of  Minden,  lilce  the  calcareous  land  of 

Jura,  belongs  to  the  second  formation.  The  country  of 
Monster,  and  a  great  part  of  the  land  watered  by  the  Ems 
and  the  Lippe,  are  formed  by  deposites  similar  to  those  is 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  A  secondary  calcareous  belt,  of  a 
formation  analogous  to  chalk,  extends  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Ems,  over  all  the  breadth  of  the  province ;  lastly, 
the  Ebbe,  Rothhaar  and  Egge  mountains  make  up  a  vast 
district,  in  which  are  observed  granite,  as  well  as  other 
rocks  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  formation  of  organized  mat- 
ter, and  also  several  very  ancient  deposites  containing  o^ 
ganic  remains. 
Mineral  But  if  these  different  formations  be  examined  more  mi- 
^JH^  siutely,  and  additional  light  has  been>  obtained  by  thesci- 
entific  researches  of  M.  Buch,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  great 
part  of  the  country  is  valuable  from  its  mineral  produc- 
tions. Thus,  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr,  the  calca- 
reous belt,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  consists 
chiefly  of  compact  limestone,  near  which  other  substances 
are  found  in  abundance.  The  limestone  rests  on  a  vast 
deposite  of  coal,  that  commences  near  Essen  and  Mnlbein 
in  the  province  of  Juliers,  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  temin- 
ates  at  the  base  of  the  Rothhaar  mountains,  covering  an 
extent  of  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length.  To  the  south 
of  the  coal,  and  in  the  granite  lands  are  observed  strata  of 
primitive  limestone^  well  adapted  for  different  purposes  in 
the  artSi  and  also  other  calcareous  deposites  containing  o^ 
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ginic  remains,  and  affording  .excellent  lime.    Enough  has    book 
been  stated  to  show  that  the  mineral  riches  in  the  province     cxx. 
of  Westphaliat  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  we  shall  now  — — * 
gifc  some  account  of  its  principal  towns,  and  of  whatever 
is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  their  vicinity. 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  governments,  of  which  Minden.  . 
the  chief  towns  are  Minden,  Munster  and  Arnsberg.  Min-^ 
den*  a  fortiied  town,  is  watered  by  the  Weser ;  it  is  impor- 
tant on  account  of  its  commerce,  it  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  wax,  soap,  tobacco,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  it 
is  Bopposed  that  the  produce  of  its  sugar- worlds  is  worth 
annoally  about  L.£5,000.  It  is  {leopled  by  more  than  eight 
tkoiisand  inhabitants;  and  situated  in  a  pleasant  country ;  a 
kridge,  six  hundred  feet  in  breath,  and  twenty-four  in  lengthy 
ku  been  built  on  the  river,  which  flows  past  its  walls. 
There  are  three  catholic  churches,  two  Lutheran  and  one 
Calfinist ;  the  Catholic  cathedral  is  more  admired  than  any 
cbircb  in  the  town.  Among  the  different  institutions  are  a 
gfoinasinm,  a  normal  school,  an  orphan  hospital  and  a  bible 
locietj.  The  salt  springs  of  Frederick  William,  not  far 
from  Eidinghausen,  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
jield  annually  1,383,065  of  coarse  salt,  and  47,134  of  a 
toer  quality.  The  domain  of  Boehlhorst,  from  which  an 
inmense  quantity  of  coal  has  been  obtained,  lies  near  Min- 
den, and,  lastly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  place,  is  situat- 
ed tlie  small  town  of  Enger,  in  the  church,  of  which  may  be 
seen  the  monument  that  was  erected  in  the  year  1377  by 
the  emperor  Charles  the  lY.  to  the  memory  of  Wittikind 
the  Great. 

Herford  or  Herforden  is  built  on  a  low  and  marshy  plain  Herford. 
iotbe  direction  of  Paderbom.  It  is  a  town  of  6000  inhabi- 
tants, watered  by  the  Werra  and  the  Aa,  and  encompassed 
hj  old  ramparts,  now  changed  into  gardens  and  public 
walks.  There  are  seven  churches  in  the  town,  a  gymnasi- 
vm,  several  spinning  mills,  and  different  manufactories. 
Bielefeld,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  hill,  contains  the  same 
Bomber  of  inhabitants  as  Herford,  two  Lutheran,  a  Calvin- 
ut  aad  a  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue^  an  orphan  hospital 
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BOOK  and  a  gymnasium.  The  linen  that  is  exported  annualiji 
<2^^^      has  been  said  to  be  worth  500,000  dollars.    A  great  maiij 

^"^"^  of  those  tobacco  pipes  Icnown  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
ecume  de  mer,  and  made  of  carbonated  magneaia^  are  sold 
in  the  town. 

Paderboio.  Paderborn  is  equal  in  population  to  both  the  two  last 
towns;  it  is  the  metropolis  of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the 
supreme  court  is  held  in  it.  It  possesses  a  gymnasium  asl 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  principal  source  of  the 
river  Pader  rises  within  its  walls,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cathedral.  At  nu  great  distance  from  the  town  near 
the  forest  of  Teutoburgh,  is  situated  the  field  of  battle,  uhere 
Arminius  or  Herman  defeated  tlie  legions  of  Varus  aboot 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Boemerfeld  (field  of  the 
Romans,)  the  name  of  the  hamlet,  serves  still  to  trauHmit 
the  memory  of  the  event.  The  rivulet  called  Bullerbon 
flows  near  the  village  of  Altenbeckon,  it  issues  with  a  hoarse 
sounding  noise  from  a  mountain,  and  disappears  short); 
afterwards  under  ground.  The  ore,  obtained  from  Mount 
Reh,  is  used  in  the  iron  works  near  the  rivulet.  The  small 
town  of  Driburgh  is  situated  at  four  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Paderborn,  and  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mount  Egge; 
it  has  been  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  baths  and 
mineral  springs.  •  At  a  short  distance  from  it  are  seen  ttie 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Iburg,  which  was  destroyed  by  Cha^ 
lemagne. 

Munster.  Munster,  the  metropolis  of  a  government,  the  capital  of 
a  province,  and  a  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  who,  to  bring  about  the  conve^ 
sion  of  Saxons  that  chose  rather  to  die  than  become  Chris- 
tians, built  in  that  situation  a  monastery,  and  the  Latia 
word  monos^ertum  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  its 
Grerman  name.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  others  that  the 
town  was  not  founded  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  that 
it  was  originally  called  Mimigardevordia.  If  it  be  true 
that  it  was  originally  a  convent  erected  in  order  to  extend 
and  diffuse  Christianity^  it  is  certain  that  it  has  expressed 
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more  than  once,  its  decided  opposition  to  the  temporal  book 
power  of  its  sovereign  bishop.  The  famous  Bocoldus,  sar-  ^^^ 
named  John  of  Leyden,  made  himself  master  of  the  town  ' 

in  the  sixteenth  century.  After  the  punishment  of  that 
fanatic,  the  townsmen  wished  to  become  free,  but  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  .of  their  bishopi  and  a 
fortress  was  erected  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Munster 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Aa,  which  throws  itself  a  Short 
way  below  it  into  the  Ems.  A  canal  of  the  same  name 
renders  its  commerce  very  active,  and  its  population  is' 
considerable;  Hassel  supposes  it  nearly  equal  to  18,000 
inhabitants,  almost  all  of  them  are  Catholics.  It  is  at 
present  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  his  chapter 
consists  of  forty  canons.  The  town  is  well  built,  it  contains 
ten  charches ;  on  the  turrets  of  the  church  of  St^  Lambert 
are  still  seen  the  three  iron  cages  in  which  Jbhn  of  Leyden 
and  his  two  accomplices  were  confined.  The  condition's 
relative  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were  signed  in  the 
townhouse  in  the  year  1648.  The  ramparts  have  been 
changed  into  agreeable  walks.  It  possesses  an  university 
that  is  attended  by  four  hundred  students,  more  than  a 
bnndred  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The  other  establish- 
ments, connected  with  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
its  inhabitants,  are  a  botanical  garden,  ^n  academy  of 
painting,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  veterinary  school,  a  6er- 
Ban  theatre,  and  two  casinos. 

At  ten  leagues  from  Munster  is  the  small  town  of  Bor-  Borken. 
ken,  which  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Salm-Salm,  who 
changed  his  residence  to  Bocholt,  and  ceded  the  town  in 
1816  for  an  annual  revenue  of  22,000  florins.  The  two  last 
towns  are  peopled  by  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
bat  there  are  other  places  which  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  government.  SVarendorf  contains  a  gymnasium  and 
4GtK)  inhabitants.  Koerfeld,  situated  between  two  hills,  is 
the  residence  of  prince  Salm-Horstman ;  the  population 
amounts  to  4500  individuals.  Steinfurt,  which  belongs  to 
the  prince  of  Bentheim-Steinfurt,  is  watered  by  the  Aa^ 
and  contains  2000  inhabitants;  strangers  resort  to  its 
VOL.  VII.  29         • 
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gymnasiam.    All  these  towns  carry  oh  a  trade  in  linen  and 
other  manufactures. 

Arnsberg  or  Arensberg,  the  capital  of  a  government,  is  a 
small  town  containing  hardly  3000  8ouls«  Built  on  a  hill, 
and  almost  wholly  encompassed  by  the  Ruhr,  its  situation 
is  mountainous  and  romantic  The  river  water  is  not  of  a 
good  quality  for  domestic  purposes,  a  better  kind  may  be 
obtained,  but  not  always  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  useful  institutions  are  tn 
agricultural  society  and*  a  gymnasium.  The  industry  of 
the  people  has  been  long  confined  to  the  distillation  of 
spirits,  and  to  a  trade  in  potashes,  of  which  the  annoil 
profits  are  said  to  amount  to  L.6250. 

Soest  is  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  Arns- 
berg, for  it  contains  more  tlian  double  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. It  has  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  distance, 
from  its  ancient  ramparts  and  numerous  turrets.  The  ca« 
tholic  and  protestant  clergymen  live  together  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  their  example  seems  to  prove  the  possibi- 
lity of  uniting  the  difierent  Christian  sects.  Sermons  are 
preached  in  tlie  cathedral  on  one  Sunday  by  Protestants,  on 
the  other  by  Catholics.  It  is  not  less  true  than  remarkable^ 
that  in  this  town  at  least,  difference  of  opinion  on  religions 
subjects,  does  not  give  rise  to  jealousy,  animosity  and  the 
bad  passions  so  common  to  churchmen.  There  are  in  Soest 
two  convents,  seven  Lutheran  churches,  a  Lutheran  college 
and  an  hospital  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Its  commerce 
consists  principally  in  cloth,  leather,  and  in  the  produce  of 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hamm,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Asse  and  the 
Lippe,  was  surrounded  with  ramparts,  most  of  which  are 
now  changed  into  public  walks;  it  possesses  a  Catholic, a 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  church;  its  other  institutions 
are  an  agricultural  society,  one  of  political  and  rural 
economy,  and  a  gymnasium  in  which  youth  are  well  edu- 
cated. The  industry  of  the  town  has  been  chiefly  di- 
rected to  manufactories,  bleaching  cloth  and  dressing  lea- 
ther.   A  great  quantity  of  bacon  is  every  year  exported 
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from  it^  principally  to  Holland.    The  population  amounts     book 
to  five  thousand  inhabitants.    Unna  carries  on  a  trade  in     ^^^* 
porcelain,  beer  and  spirits ;  and  it  derives  a  great  revenue  — ^^"^ 
from  the  salt  springs  of  Brockhausen  in  the  vicinity.    The 
population  is  not  less  than  3500  souls,  there  are  three  church* 
es  and  a  gymnasium. 

Dortmund,  formerly  a  free  and  fortified  town,  contains  i>ort. 
only  at  present  4500  inhabitants.  A  supreme  council  of  "'^^  ' 
the  mines  meet  there,  many  pupils  attend  its  gymnasium, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  six  churches,  four  belong  to  the 
Lutherans,  one  to  the  Catholics,  and  another  to  the  Cal- 
vinists.  The  pins  and  different  articles  of  cutlery  that  are 
made  in  the  town,  its  breweries,  spirit  and  vinegar  distil- 
leries, and  lastly  its  hundred  and  fifty  looms  are  said  to  re- 
turn considerable  profits.  It  may  be  remarked  indeed 
that  there  are  few  towns  or  even  villages  in  this  govern- 
menty  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  industry.  Iron  and  other  metals  are  worked  in 
the  different  places  that  have  been  now  described.  Hagen 
may  be  mentioned  not  only  for  its  cloth  and  paper  manu- 
factories, but  also  on  account  of  its  iron  works,  from  which 
are  exported  pitch  forks,  scythes,  sickles  and  different  im- 
plements of  husbandry  to  the  amount  of  ^8400,  a  sum  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  obtained  for  its  files,  saws,  knives, 
fire-irons,  furnaces,  anvils  and  coffee-mills.  The  small 
town  of  Schwelm,  in  which  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounts  to  2800  souls,  a  population  not  much  greater  than 
the  preceding,  carries  on  the  same  sort  of  trade,  and  pos- 
sesses in  addition  linen  manufactories,  soap  works,  breweries 
and  distilleries.  Altena  contains  about  3400  individuals, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  104  mills  in  which  iron  wire  is 
drawn;  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed  in  making 
needles,  pins  and  thimbles.  The  sum  obtained  for  the  ar- 
ticles exported,  may  perhaps  exceed  j8  100,000.  Iserlohn 
is  situated  on  a  mountainous  ^nd  unfruitful  district,  but 
its  wealth  depends  on  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants;  its 
population  has  never  been  supposed  greater  than  5400 
souls,  and  the  number  of  Lutherans  -  may  perhaps  be  equal 
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BOOK    to  that  of  the  Catholics.    It  appears  from  a  statistica]  ac- 
^^^»     count  that  there  are  fifty-one  mills  for  making  that  sort  of 
'  iron  wiret  used  in  the  machines  for  carding  cloth,  and  more 

than  a  hundred  workmen  are  employed  in  making  coffee 
mills.  It  exjiorts  more  than  d62200  in  pins,  and  about 
d69000  in  copper  garnishings  for  snuff-boxes,  canes  and  oth- 
'  or  articles  of  a  like'  description.  Its  metal  buttons,  buckles 
and  chains  are  much  prized  $  the  copper,  of  which  these  dif- 
ferent articles  are  made,  ia  obtained  from  four  foundries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Besides  what  has  been  already  enume- 
rated, the  paper,  velvet  and  silk  manufactories  of  the  same 
place'might  be  mentioned.  All  these  articles  keep  up  the 
commerce  of  sixty  mercantile  houses,  that  correspond  with 
France,  Italy  and  different  countries  in  the  north. 

The  small  town  of  Limburg  or  Hohen-Limburg,  wbich 
is  situatad  in  the  county  of  Bentheim-Tecklemburg.  car- 
ries on  the  same  sort  of  trade ;  nails  form  part  of  its  ex- 
ports. OIpe  on  the  Bigge  contains  only  1600  inhabitants, 
but  it  possesses  fifty  forges  for  iron  bars,  about  thirty  for 
steel,  fifteen  white-iron  manufactories  and  two  copper  foun- 
dries,, in  both  of  which,  planchets  for  coining  money  are 
made,  and  in  some  years  more  than  3000  hundredweights 
*  of  them  have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries.  So  much 
industry  concentrated  in  a  small  town,  where  the  different 
works  are  supplied  with  the  metals  obtained  within  its  ter* 
ritory,  has  induced  government  to  establish  there  a  tribunal 
that  presides  over  the  mines.  Siegen,  a  place  of  3800  in- 
habitants, with  a  cai^le  and  public  gardens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sieg,  has  been  chosen  for  the  seat  of  a  royal  tribunal ; 
one  of  its  buildings  is  a  large  gymnasium.  Many  forges 
and  foundries  have  been  built  in  the  town,  but  there  are  al- 
so soap  works,  woollen,  linen  and  other  manufactories. 
Stalhberg.  The  neighbouring  country  abounds  with  slate  and  mines 
of  different  metals.  Mount  Stalhberg  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Mosen,  it  is  almost  wholly 
formed  of  proto-carburet  of  iron,  or  natural  steel,  which  baa 
been  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  the  best  in  Europe, 
for  many  purposes.    The  other  mines  that  are  worked  in 
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the  district  of  Siegen  produce  auDBally  7Q0  marks  of  sil-  Boins. 
Teri  SOO  hnndredweiglits  of  copper^  and  400  halidred-  ^^^ 
weights  of  lead.  — — 

The  province  of  Joliers,  Cleves  and  Berg  was  formed  by  Province  of 
tiie  ancient  dutcbies  of  Cleves  and  Gelder»  by  the  princi-  cievei'ftiid 
pality  of  Moers,  the  counties  of  Essen  and  Werben,  the  Berg, 
great  dutchy  of  Berg  founded  by  Napoleon,  and  a  part  of 
tbe  dutchy  of  Juliers.    It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  the 
north  by  the  Netherlands,  on  the  north-east  and  the  east  by 
the  province  of  Westphalia,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  the 
lower  Rhine.    It  has  been  divided  into  two  governments^ 
those  of  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf. 

The  Grerman  people,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  pro-  AndentiA- 
Tince,  may  be  mentioned  on  apconnt  of  their  connexion  with  ^^^^^ 
the  Romans,  and  the  share  they  had  in  the  wars,  which 
Borne  maintained  against  the  countries  that  are  watered  by 
tbe  Rhine.  The  Ubii  and  Qugemi  were  the  most  important 
of  these  tribes.  The  UsipeteSf  the  Tencteri  and  Skambri 
were  settled  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  river.  Some  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  concerning  these  imperfectly  civilized 
oations  from  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  and  from  the 
learned  researches  of  M.  Wilhelm.'M'  The  UUi  whom  Ta- 
citus calls  the  Jigrippinensei  were  tlie  neighbours  of  the  611- 
gemu\  They  inhabited  the  country,  which  now  forms  the 
territory  of  Moers.  Exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Sue- 
vi,  ivho  exacted  tribute,  or  threatened  to  destroy  them,  they 
were  compelled  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Julius  Csesar^ 
at  that  time  stationed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

It  appears  too  that  they  were  induced,  in  consequence  of  Migration, 
new  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Suevi,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Vespasian  Agrippa,  who  granted 
them  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  their  an- 
cient territory.  While  they  removed  to  their  new  country, 
they  passed  the  bridge  which  had  been  built  across  the 

*  Germanien  und  seine  Bewohner,  8vo.  pages  Hly  114|  138|  d&c. 
t  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanor urn,  sect.  28. 
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oxz.     It  was  owing  to  the  good  intelligence  that  sabsisted  between 

""""""^  them  and  the  Romans;  at  all  events,  both  Strabo  and  Sue- 
tonius inform  us  that  the  Ubii  were  the  faithful  allies  of  the 
Roman  people.  It  was  in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with 
Rome  that  they  were  involved  in  several  wars  against  their 
neighbours,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  preferred  tho 
Roman  name  of  •igrippinensest  which  they  derived  from  ibt 
wife  of  Claudius,  to  the  German  one  of  UbieVf  that  denotes 
a  people  on  the  banks  pf  a  river,  indeed  every  river  in  Ger- 
many was  then  called  Ob  or  Ub. 

Ougenii.  The  Gugemi  were  one  of  the  German  tribes  whom  Tibe- 
rius had  permitted  to  settle  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
eight  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Sicambrians,  who  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Sieg  and  the  Lip- 
pe.  The  amount  of  their  population  was  not  greater  than 
40,000  individuals.  They  agreed  before  they  migrated  to 
their  new  country  to  defend  it  against  the  incursions  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Their  terri- 
tory extended  from  that  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  call- 
ed the  Waal  to  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moers. 
These  lands  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Menapii,  who 
had  a  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  Batavii,  under  the  command 
of  Claudius  Civilis.  Gugerner,  their  name,  which  the  Ro- 
mans changed  into  Gugerni,  was  derived,  says  M.  Wilhelnif 
from  gairnjan  an  old  German  word,  which  signiBes  to  ask| 
and  thus  indicates  that  they  settled  voluntarily  in  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  Romans. 

Uiipetes.         The  Usipetes  were  one  of  the  earliest  German  tribes  thtt  i 
the  Romans  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Compelled  to  fly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Snevi,  they  i 
settled  in  the  country  about  the  fifty-sixth  year  before  the 
Christian  era.    They  continued  formidable  to  the  Batavii,  | 
until  the  time  that  Caesar  subdued  and  forced  them  to  cross 
the  Rhine.    They  retired  to  the  south  of  the  Lippe,  the 
country  which  the  Sicambri  inhabited,  not  far  from  the  lands 
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of  the  Teticteri,  ^ho  had  shared  with  them  the  dangers  of    book 
their  expeditioiiy.  and  the  consequences  of  their  defeat   .  c^^* 

Tacitas  commends  the  cavalry  of  the  Tencteri.    "To 7" 

ride  well,"  says  the  historian,  **  was  not  neglected  by  the  old,  ^^^  "' 
it  was  a  source  of  amuseroant  for  children,  and  of  emulation 
for  youth.  The  horse  was  the  only  part  of  their  possessions^ 
that  did  not  descend  after  the  decease  of  its  owner,  to  the 
eldest  son,  but  was  given  to  him  who  distinguished  himself 
on  the  field  of  battle/'* 

The  Sicambri,  who  ceded  part  of  their  territory  to  the  SicambrU 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  were  a  very  powerful  and  numer- 
ous people  in  Germany.  They  were  one  of  those  tribes 
vbom  Pliny  designates  under  the  name  of  IsthsBvones.f 
They  were  conquered  by  Drusus  in  the  twelfth  year  before 
the  vulgar  era. 

From   the  neighbourhood   of  Glebes   to    Cologne,  the  Soil.  ^ 
lands  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  later  origin  than  the  chalk  formation.    From  Cologne 
to  two  leagues  below  Bonn,  in  other  words,  to  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  province,  the  ternary  rocks  extend  over  a 
breadth  of  more  than  five  leagues  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  while  their  greatest  breadth  on  the  opposite  bank   * 
is  little  more  than  a  league.    On  the  same  side  may  be  ob- 
served the  commencement  of  the  volcanic  lands  and  ex- 
tinguished craters,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cob- 
lentz,  occupy  a  considerable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.    On  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  or  in  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Erft,  that  throws  itself  into  it,  and  from 
the  distance  of  a  league  to  the  north  of  Cologne,  to  nearly 
the  same  distance  to  the  south  beyond  Bonn,  a  belt  of  land 
wholly  composed  of  different  kinds  of  sandstone  and  plas- 
tic argil  or  potters'  clay,  extends  to  the  length  of  nearly 
twenty-six  miles4    Lastly,  a  few  detached  portions  of  the 
same  belt  are  only  observed  on  the  right  or  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rhine. 

^  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  33» 

t  Pliny,  Book  IV.  chapter  14. 

t  Classification  et  characteres  des  roches,  par  Brougniart. 
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Thero  are  many  ancient  ruins  and  places  of  which  the 
names  still  attest  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  in  this  point 
of  view  the  country  is  not  uninteresting  to  the  antiquarj 
aii4  historian. 

The  government  of  Dusseldocf  shall  be  first  described. 
Cloves  or  Kleve  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  town ;  it 
is  situated  on  the  KermisdaU  at  a  league  from  the  BhiM» 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  is  built  on  the 
declivities  of  three  hills,  and  its  name  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  divum  (the  side  of  a  hill,] 
from  which  probably  .the  Romans  formed  Clivia*  It  ii 
peopled  by  7000  inhabitants,  who  consist  of  5000  Catho- 
lics, 1000  Calvinists,  800  Lutherans,  40  Mennonites,  and  160 
Jews.  A  gymnasium,  a  fine  townhouse,  and  different  ma- 
nufactories, such  as  silk  and  woollen,  have  been  built  in 
Cleves.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  verdant  hills,  ag^e^ 
able  valleys,  meadoW§  and  fruitful  fields.  A  great  many 
towns  and  villages  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  which  commands  the  old  town.  The 
time  that  the  tower  was  founded,  cannot  be  ascertained,  bnt 
it  is  said  that  it  has  stood  since  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  erA,  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  however,  may 
be  considered  extremely  doubtful.  At  the  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  town,  a  large  space  of  ground  has  beei 
laid  out  into  gardens,  that  many  frequent  on  account  of 
their  agreeable  situation  and  a  famous  mineral  spring.' 

Reichwald,  an  ancient  sacred  wood ;  the  n^tnti^  sacntm 
mentioned  by  Tacitus*  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Cleves ;  it  was  there  that  Cladius  Civilis  excited  the  Ba- 
tavii  to  revolt  against  the  Romans, 

Emmerich  on  the  Rhine  is  remarkable  for  a  canal,  which 
may  contain  about  a  hundred  trading  vessels.  The  town 
is  peopled  by  4400  individuals,  it  has  its  gymnasium  and 
seminary.  Wesel,  which  was  a  village  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  at  present  12,000  inliabi* 
tants,  many  of  whom  are  occupied  in  different  manufacto- 


*  Tacit.  Histor.  lib.  i?.  sect.  14. 
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riesy  by  means  of  which  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with     book 
the  Netherlands^  so  that  vessels  loaded  with  merchandise     cxx. 
depart  almost  every  day  from  its  harbour  on  the  Rhine  ——— 
to  that  country*    The  town  is  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  defended  by  the  fort  Blucher,  which  rises  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.    It  possesses  two  Catholic  parishes, 
a  Lutheran  and  reformed  church,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
theatre. 

Xanten  or  Santen  contains  a  reformed  and  Catholic  Xantenor 
church,  the  latter  is  adorned  with  some  valuable  paintings  ^^°^°* 
by  John  Calcar.    It  is  believed  that  the  Roman  town  called  uipia 
Ulpia  Castra  was  situated  in  its  vicinity;  and  at  a  quarter    ^"^^ 
of  a  league  beyond  it,  near  the  village  of  Wisten,  is  the  site 
of  Vetera  Castra,  a  town  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus,  at  least  in 
that  part  of  them,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  rebel-  Vetera 
lion  of  Claudius  Civilis.*    Although  the  historian  irfforms  ^^^^' 
us  that  at  the  approach  of  this  chief,  the  ramparts  and  en- 
trenchments were  repaired,  and  all  the  buildinga  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  town  near  the  fortifications  were  demolish- 
ed ;  the  foundation  and  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  still 
to  be  seen. 

Antiquaries  have  discovered  at  some  distance  from  these  coionia 
ruins,  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Kellen ;  the  position  '^'<^J^o"* 
of  Coionia  Trajana,  a  Roman  town.  It  is  said  too  that  the 
remains  of  a  pretorium  have  been  observed  on  the  hill  of 
Yorsteo  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Santen.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Coionia  Trajana  and  a  pretorium  were 
built  on  these  sites,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  remains  of 
Roman  buildings,  tombs,  urns  and  baths  have  been  dis- 
covered near  ihera. 

The  small  town  of  Geldern  is  remarkable  for  its  town-  Geidero, 
bouse,  a  large  and  fine  building.    Mcers  or  Meurs  is  situ-  ^^' 
ated  on  the  Kemelt,  at  a  league  from  the  Rhine :  its  for- 
tress was  razed  in  1764,  its  population  amounts  at  present 
to  1800  individuals.    It  is  built  near  the  village  of  Asberg, 

*  Lib.  IT.  aod  v. 
voii.  VII.  so 
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BOOK  which  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  ABciburgiura,  a  towo 
mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Tacitas.  The  lions  that 
now  adorn  the  townhouse  of  Moers  were  dug  from  the  ruins 
in  the  village.  Among  the  other  articles  that  have  been 
preserved  are  two  stones  on  which  the  names  of  two  cento- 
rions  are  inscribed^  several  Roman  tombs»  vases,  lampfli 
arms  and  medals.  Kempen  is  not  so  much  known  from  its 
castle,  manufactories,  and  a  population  of  three  thousand 
souls,  as  from  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Augus- 
tine, the  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  Duisburg» 
which  contains  4500  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween the  Ruhr  and  the  Anger,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Rhine.  The  neighbouring  country  consists  of  woods  and 
fertile  plains.  The  principal  buildings  are  an  universitfy 
a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  hospital,  and  the  fine  church  of 
Saint  Saviour.  It  is  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its 
clothf  linen  and  soap  manufactories,  of  which  thci  produce 
has  been  estimated  at  100,000  rix  dollars.  The  quantity 
of  tobacco  manufactured  and  exported  every  year,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  150,000  rixdollars.  The  principal  part 
of  its  trade  is  carried  on  with  tlie  Netherlands.  There 
are  two  iron  works  and  foundries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  which  2,000,000  pounds  of  iron  are  obtained,  and 
which  supply  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms.  Crcfeld  has 
now  become  a  flourishing  town ;  the  soil  is  marshy  and  ill 
adapted  for  agriculture,  but  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  at  present  covered  with  gardens,  country  bouses 
and  manufactories.  Neuss,  which  is  watered  by  the  Erfi^ 
and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  is  dirty  and  ill  built  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  it  was  founded  by  Drusus.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  situated  in  the  vicinity,  but  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river. 

Dusseldorf  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  government;  its 
wealth  and  a  population  of  £6,000  souls,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Its  name  was  de- 
rived from  theDussel^  a  smaU  stream  that  watered  it,  before 
it  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  river.    Dusseldorf  was  merely 


Dofieldorf. 
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a  Tfflage  at  the  comineiiceiiieiit  of  the  thirteenth  centurjt  book 

when  the  Bake  of  Neuburg,  elector  palatinei  fixed  his  resi*  ^^^ 
dence  there,  and  afterwards  enlarged  it 


The  grater  part  of  it  consists  of  three  divisions  or  rather  Different 
three  towns  built  at  different  periods.  The  first  is  called  JLTtoTn.**' 
^btoA  ( Old  Town),  the  second,  Carbtodf  (Charlestown), 
and  the  third,  J>/hi$tadt  (New  Town).  Its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  that  the  French  republic  was 
extending  its  victories  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Ruins 
are  all  that  remain  of  its  castle,  which  was  bombarded  in 
ir94,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  ruins,  the  spectator  observes 
with  amazement  an  entire  statue  of  John  William,  sculptur- 
ed ia  white  marble  by  Coipel.  The  same  sculptor  made 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  same  prince  for  the 
great  square,  which  it  still  adorns.  The  large  street,  in 
which  many  of  the  houses  may  be  compared  to  palaces,  is 
not  the  only  one  that  can  be  mentioned  for  its  regularity. 
The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  mint,  the 
barracks,  two  of  its  fifteen  churches,  the  one  that  contains 
the  marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Duke  John, 
and  the  other,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Jesuits.  The 
useful  establishments  are  an  hospital,  an  academy  of  arts 
Md  trades,  another  of  painting,  a  gymnasium,  several 
libraries,  an  observatory,  two  colleges  and  a  school  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable^ 
it  consists  chiefly  in  sugar,  glass,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Elberfeld,  which  contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  Eib«rftkU 
among  whom  are  seven  thousand  Calvinists,  six  thousand 
Lutlierans,  and  three  thousand  Catholics,  is  situated  on*  the 
Wipper,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine.  It  manufactures  annually, 
about  L.24,£00  in  lace,  more  than  two  thousand  workmen 
are  employed  in  weaving  silk,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
in  its  linen  and  cotton  manufactories.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  machine  is  erected  in  one  of  its  works,  by  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  persons,  a  hundred  yards  of  lace  can 
be  woven  in  an  hour.  Among  the  other  articles  that  are 
laade,  are  a  great  variety  of  plated  goods,  and  others  of  a 
metallic  composition  imitating  silver.    The  capital  of  the 
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BOOK  different  banks  at  Elberfeld  has  been  supposed  to  be  equal 
cxx.     fo  L.1394809000,  these  estaSlishroents  are  supported  by  the 

■""""■"  industry  and  commerce  of  the  town. 

Neighbour-      Stcin  remarks  rightlyy  that  the'  love  of  labour  is  so  much 

^'^'  diffused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elberfeld,  that  not  less 
than  sixteen  thousand  persons  find  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence on  a  surface  little  more  than  a  German  square  mile^ 
or  twelve  English  square  miles  in  extent.*  A  thousand 
manufactories,  mills  or  machinei;ies  have  been  erected  on 
the  plain  through  which  the  Wipper  flows,  and  which  is 
hardly  six  miles  in  length.  Elberfeld  and  its  environsp 
seem  to  form  only  a  single  city,  but  it  is  not  less  distress* 
ing  than  remarkable  to  observe  the  great  number  of  poor 
and  indigent  persons  in  the  midst  of  this  industrious  popa- 
lation* 

Soiingen.  The  arms  and  cutlery  of  Solingen  have  been  famous  for 
the  last  five  hundred  years;  it  is  peopled  by  3500  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  the  twenty-three  manufactories  In  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  more  than  two  thousand  workmen  have 
been  for  a  long  tim^  employed  in  finishing  swords,  knives 
and  different  articles  of  cutlery.  Its  trade,  though  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  last  political  changes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  custom-house  System  which  was  then 
etstablished,  is  still  very  considerable. 

Cologne.  Hassel  does  not  suppose  the  number  of  inhabitants  lo 
Koeln,  or  Cologne,  to  be  less  than  56,400.  Thus,  its  popu- 
lation is  sufficient  to  place  this  metropolis  of  a  government 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  If  Cologne  was  built  like  Dusseldorf,  and  peopled 
in  the  same  proportion,  it  might  be  compared  with  the 
finest  cities  in  Germany.  But  its  narrow  and  dismal 
streets,  its  Gothic  houses,  some  of  which  are  built  of  brick, 
others  of  wood,  and  a  very  small  number  of  stone,  give  it 
a  gloomy  and  disagreeable  appearance,  that  contrasts  ill 
with  the  public  buildings.    The  principal  edifices  are  the 

*  Handbucbi  der  Qeographie  und  statistiki  &c. 
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toirnlimtse^  vhich  has  been  adorned  with  a  double  range  of  book 
marble  columns,  the  central  school  or  ancient  college  of  the  ^^^ 
Jesuits,  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  ancient  electors,  the  "^~"'~ 
church  of  St.  Gereon,  of  which  the  cupola  is  much  admired^ 
that  of  the  Minorites,  not  less  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
portaly  and  lastly,  the  cathedral  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen-> 
tuiy,  and  which,  if  finished,  might  be  the  finest  of  any  in  Co- 
logne. The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  large  and  imposing; 
it  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  a  hundred  columns 
snpport  the  vaulted  roof;  and  the  choir,  in  which  the  ele« 
gance  and  boldness  of  the  execution  cannot  escape  notice^ 
reaches  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  The  church  of 
St  Peter,  where  Rubens  was  baptized,  is  adorned  with  the 
fine  painting  representing  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  Pe* 
ter,  a  painting  that  remained  there  until  1794,  was  then  car- 
ried to  the  Louvre,  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  brought 
back  to  Cologne. 

Some  of  the  twenty  churches  in  Cologne,  contain  a  great  Reiiciu* 
number  of  relicks,  that  are  held  in  veneration  by  a  credu- 
lous people.  Those  in  the  cathedral  are  the  bones  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  the  cross  of  St.  Peter,  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  Saint  Engelbert,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Three  Magiy  which  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its 
flculptare,  and  the  profusion  of  its  ornaments.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Ursula  are  preserved  the  supposed  bones  of 
that  saint,  and  those  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  her  sup- 
posed companions,  their  skulls  are  arranged  in  order,  round 
the  walls  of  a  small  chapel  within  the  church.  These  ob- 
jects of  popular  superstition,  the  churches,  of  which  the 
number  was  formerly  twice  as  great,  and  the  doors  of  the 
churches  that  are  still  beset  by  a  crowd  of  mendicants,  are 
likely  to  impress  the  stranger  with  no  favourable  notion  as 
to  the  knowledge  and  education  of  the  people  in  Cologne.  It 
was  believed  that  the  Protestants  form  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  inhabitants ;  it  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that 
there  are  more  than  two  thousand  Calvinists.  The  industry 
of  tlie  town  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
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a  truth  that  may  be  coTifirmed  by  the  low  state  of  its  trade 
and  manufactures.  There  are  however  several  scientific 
institutions,  among  others  a  college  witli  a  library  of  sixty 
thousand  volumes,  another  library  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand, a  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  a  botanical 
garden,  in  which  the  number  of  plants  amounts  to  four  thou- 
sand, an  anatomical  theatre,  a  mineralogical  museum,  and 
an  academy  of  painting.  There  are  not  fewer  than  twenty 
hospitals,  an  infirmary  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  most  of  which 
were  founded  by  charitable  persons.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  of  its  theatre  and  other  places  of  amusement 
This  town,  encompassed  with  ditches  and  old  walls,  flanked 
with  turrets,  of  which  the  extent  may  be  equal  to  two  leagues 
in  circumference,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  XJbii  (Opjpi- 
dum  Ubiorum)^  of  which  the  name  was  changed  into  Colonia 
•igrippina  in  honour  pf  Agrippina,  who  was  born  within  its 
walls,  and  who  enlarged  and  improved  them.  Several  re- 
mains of  its  antiquity'may  still  be  observed,  among  others^ 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  hall ;  the  church  of  St  Peter 
was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple;  and  the  site  of 
a  Roman  capital  may  still  be  seen. 

Cologne  was  styled  a  municipal  town,  and  capital  of 
Second  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  Romans 
were  driven  from  it  by  Merowee,  king  of  the  Franks  in 
the  year  449 ;  not  long  afterwards  it  was  ruined  by  Attila, 
and  again  repaired  and  built  by  the  Romans.  Chilperic 
took  possession  of  it,  and  it  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cologne,  which  continued  until  the  time  it  was  con- 
quered by  Clodowig  or  Clovis,  who  added  and  united  the 
territory  to  France.  The  kings  of  the  first  race  used  to 
reside  there ;  Charlemagne  himself  often  preferred  it  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  declared  a  free  and  imperial  town 
during  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  in  the  year  957.  It 
was  surrounded  with  walls  by  the  Archbishop  Philip  of 
Heinsberg  in  1187.  It  entered  into  the  Hanseatic  league 
in  1260,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  its  archbishops  were 
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nused  to  the  electoral  dignity.*  Lastly^  under  the  French  book 
Qsorpation,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  division  in  the  de-  ^^^ 
partment  of  the  Roer.  — — 

The  trade  of  Cologne  consists  in  woollen  staffs,  ribbons  ^'^•» 
and  porcelainf  there  are  besides  several  distilleries,  and  the 
most  important  are  those  of  the  spirit  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  town ;  bat  that  which  contributes  most  to  enrich  it,  is 
its  harbour  on  the  Rhine,  for  it  is  thus  rendered  the  ihterme« 
diate  station  of  a  considerable  trade  with  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  Rubens,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Chartreux  were  born  in  Cologne. 

Worengen,  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  last  town^  Buruncum. 
Is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Buruncum,  where  a' de- 
tachment of  the  seventh  legion  was  quartered.    Several  Ro« 
man  ruins  are  still  observed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Zulpic  is  the  TMiacum  of  Tacitus,  a  town  celebrated  Toibia- 
daring  the  middle  ages  on  account  of  the  victory  which 
Clovis  gained.over  the  Germans,  and  which  was  one  cause 
of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Bonn  or  the  ancient  Bonna,  opposite  to  which,  according  Bonn, 
to  Floros,  Drusus  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  about  five  leagues  distance 
to  the  sooth  of  Cologne.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  indue* 
ed  the  ancient  electors  to  choose  it  for  their  residence.  Its 
population,  says  Hassel,  amounts  to  10,566  inhabitants;  it 
is  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  spacious.  As  to  its  public 
buildings,  we  may  mention  four  of  its  churches,  a  townhouse 
of  modern  architecture,  an  hospital,  a  college  and  a  theatre. 
Its  castle,  a  large  and  elegant  building,  is  now  converted 
into  an  oniversity,  which  was  founded  in  1818.  It  contains 
a  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  histor/, 
and  other  scientific  collections. 

An  ancient  monument,  possessing  considerable  interest,  Ara  Ubio- 
may  be  seen  on  the  squai*e  of  Saint  Remi.    It  is  formed  by  '"™* 
a  number  of  pillars,  and  consecrated  to  victory ;  the  follow- 
ing words  are  inscribed  on  it,  Bex  vktorisB  sacrum*    Some 

*  Sainto  Marthe,  Gall.  Christy  torn.  I. 
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BOOK  antiqaaries  consider  it  the  ant  JMornmf  mentioned  by  an- 
^^^  cient  authors ;  but  the  subject  has  so  much  puzzled  archai- 
,  ologists  that  none  have  hitherto  ventured  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  was  originally  erected  at  Cologne  or  Bonn**  A 
large  piece  of  ground  near  the  town  belongs  to  an  agricul- 
tural school ;  the  different  nurseries  and  collections  of  plants 
in  that  establishment  are  laid  out  in  public  walks.  The 
small  town  of  Briihl  is  not  more  tijan  two  leagues  distant 
from  Bonn ;  its  mineral  springs  are  much  visited,  and  it  is 
also  well  known  on  account  of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Aa- 
gustemburg, 
CBstrum  Antiquaries  insist  that  Trajansdorf  is  the  correct  name 
Trajani.  ^f  ^{^^  small  village  of  Traunsdorf  at  no  great  distance 
from  Bonn.  The  number  of  Roman  antiquities  that  have 
been  found  there,  and  other  reasons  render  it  probable  that 
it  was  the  Castrum  Trajani.  Bonn  carries  on  a  trade  in 
coarse  cotton,  soap  and  nitric  acid.  Salmon  weighing  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  are  often  exposed  in  its  markets ;  they  are 
taken  in  the  Sieg,  a  small  river  that  waters  the  town  of 
Siegburg,  situated  about  six  miles  from  Bonn,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Province  of  The  provinco  of  the  Lbwer  Rhine  is  mostly  formed  by 
Rhine.  ^^^  ancient  French  departments  of  the  Roer,  the  Rhine  and 
Mosellci  the  Sarre,  and  also  by  a  portion  of  the  department 
of  Ourthe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  the  north  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  east  by  the  governments  of  Dusseldorf 
and  Cologne,  the  principality  of  Nassau,  the  great  dutchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg, 
the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  and  the  circle  of  the  Rhine, 
a  Bavarian  province ;  on  the  south  by  France.  Its  extent 
is  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  sixty-four  at  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west.  Its  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  English  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  gov- 
ernments, of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Coblentz  and  Treves. 

« 

*  See  G.  Ghelen,  de  Admiranda  sacra  et  ciyiU  magnitudioe  ColoniSy  1645. 
Memoires  et  notice  de  D'Anville  sur  lei  Gaules! 
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The  Eburoncs  and  Treveri  were  the  ancient  German    book 
people,  that  inhabited  tiie  large  forests  in  tlie  province.     ^^^ 
The  former  were  scattered  on  both  the  banks  of  the  Meude,     \ ,     . 
and  their  lands  extended  to  the  modern  territory  of  Juliers.  habitantt." 
Thej  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  ^^"'<>>^«'« 
the  cootttry»  at  least  no  mention  is  made  of  any  others  that 
possessed  it  before  them.    Their  principal  fortress  is  called 
^tuatuea  in  the  commentaries  of  Caesar.    They  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  gained 
under  the  command  of  Arobiorix,  a  complete  victory  over  a 
Roman  legion  ;*  but  l)eing  defeated  at  a  latter  period  by 
Cesart  they  gave  up  their  country  to  the  Tungri* 

The  Treveri  were  a  powerful  and  warfike  nation ;  Csesar  Trerflru 
commends  their  cavalry,  it  was  formidable  to  the  Romans.f 
The  same  people,  says  Tacitus,  boasts  of  being  sprung  from 
the  ancient  Germans4  They  were  one  of  those  tribes^ 
th^t  long  before  the  expedition  of  Csesar  into  Gaul,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  settled  in  the  fertjle  valley  of  the  Moselle* 
The  ancient  date  of  their  settlement  in  the  country  is  prov- 
ed, as  M.  Wittenbach  remarks,^  by  their  advancement  in 
civilization,  at  the  time  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans* 
They  did  not  then  wander  in  the  forests,  but  exercised  a 
sort  of  authority  over  the  Nervii,  Ubii,  Tungri  and  Ebu- 
rones,  their  neighbours.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
arts,  they  built  towns,  and  enacted  laws. 

Their  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  in  wh|ch  the  Govern* 
chiefs  shared  the  power  with  their  sovereign.  The  prince  ™®°*' 
was  supreme  judge  of  his  people;  lie  was  proclaimed  and 
placed  on  a  buckler,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nar 
tions  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  An  union  or  meeting  of  the 
nobles  formed  the  senate  of  the  Treveri,  and  that  assembly 
retained  its  authority  after  their  country  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans.     The  Roman  senate,  writing  to  that  of 

*  C.  J.  Csesaris  Commentaria,  Lib.  V. 
t  Idem,  ibid.  Lib.  H. 
X  De  Moribus  Gcrmanorum,  sect.  28. 
k    Abriss  der  Triiisciien  Geschichte. 
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c^^*     it  in  the  following  way, — Senatus  amplissimus  curim  2Ve- 
vtorwnu 
Blaimera        Every  man  in  the  nation  was  bred  to  arms.    A  coat  of 
tomt!'^     armoar  was  their  toga  virilis,  war  was  the  only  road  to 


nity  and  preferment*  They  entered  so  mach  the  more 
eagerly  into  battle,  because  to  defend  their  habitations  and 
country,  was  considered  the  most  sacred  duty.  Persuaded 
that  the  divinity  directed  and  assisted  their  efforts,  the 
Treveri  kept  their  arms  and  standards  in  places  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Gods.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason,  that 
during  war,  the  priest  of  the  city,  as  Tacitus  informs  us, 
had  a  right  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  send  them  before 
the  sovereign  judge.*  According  to  the  religious  notions 
of  the  same  people,  bravery  was  the  only  virtue,  which  was 
rewarded  after  death.  The  Treveri  inhabited  a  portion  of 
that  country,  which  the  Romans  called  Oallia  Camaia  from 
the  long  hair  of  its  inhabitants. 
Appear-  Like  other  German  nations,  they  were  distinguished  by 
costtuM.  ^^^^  '^r  complexion  and  long  hair,  divided  in  front,  and 
falling  on  each  side  of  the  face.  Some  few  had  their  hair 
knotted  or  bound  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  all  of  them 
wore  long  beards.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  short 
and  broad  tunic,  over  which  a  woollen  mantle  was  thrown. 
The  dress  of  the  women  differed  chiefly  in  its  length  from 
that  of  the  men ;  but  their  tunics  were  without  sleeves, 
their  shoulders  and  arms  were  not  covered.  Such  are  the 
principal  facts  that  can  be  collected  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  concerning  the  Eburones  and  Treveri.  The 
territory  situated  between  the  countries  of  these  two  people, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Condrusi  and  Coeresi,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  CsBsar,  and  who  were  in  some  respects  under  the 
government  of  the  Treveri.f 
8oa.  Geologists  have  observed  many  different  kinds  of  land 

and  rocks  in  the  province  of  the   Lower  Rhine.     At  its 

*  Saeerdoi  Citriiatis^  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  10. 
t  Commentaria,  Libri  II.  et  VI. 
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norfliern  extremity  are  ternary  deposites,  or  those  of  the  last     book 
formation,  similar  to  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.    To     ^'xx. 
the  north  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  these  deposites  are  sacceeded  — — 
by  streaked  and  other  varieties  of  sandstone,  plastic  argil 
and  coal ;  an  immense  deposite  of  gneiss  extends  on  the  wes^ 
and  coal  and  intermediate  calcareous  rocks  on  the  east; 
lastly  the  masses  of  sandstone,  which  are  known  in  Germany 
by  the  name  quadersandsteiuj  are  found  in  the  southy  and 
are  sorrounded  by  intermediate  limestone.    From  the  south- 
east of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmedy 
to  the  Eyfel  mountains,  the  llind  abounds  in  schistus  and 
sandstone,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  belt  of  calcareous  rocks 
stretches  from  north  to  south. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Moselle,  including  all  the  Voicanie 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  districts  beyond  the  "^""**^*- 
Bhine,  has  most  excited  the  attention  of  geologists.    That 
region  is  formed  by  different  chains  of  volcanic  mountains,    • 
that  rise  near  calcareous  rocks,  such  as'  were  formed  in  the 
depths  of  the  primitive  ocean,  which  has  left  so  many  traces 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

.The  most  important  of  these  chains  is  the  Eyfel  (Eyfel  Ejfti  Gi- 
Gebirge);  many  pf  its  volcanic  summits  are  remarkable  on    "^^' 
account  of  their  height ;  from  one  of  them,  the  Kyll,  a 
small  riTer  descends  southwards  and  throws  itself  into  the 
Moselle.  • 

But  before  the  traveller  can  arrive  at  that  country,  still  Heathi. 
marked  with  the  action  of  subterranean  fire,  he  must  tra- 
verse large  downs  covered  with  heath  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Monjoie  between  Eussen  and  Malmedy.  Goldberg, 
from  which  a  very  extensive  horizon  bounded  by  co- 
nical summits,  presents  itself  to  the  view,  is  the  first 
volcanic  mountain  that  can  be  seen  after  passing  the 
heaths.  At  every  step  the  stranger  takes  in  this  re- 
gion, he  perceives  vast  craters  or  mountains,  that  seem 
to  have  emitted  lava  at  different  periods.  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Steininger,*  and  it  must  be 

*  Bemerkungen  ueber  die  Eyfel  und  Auvergne* 
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confedsedy  if  these  heights  b6  compared  with  the  Puy<4e* 
Domet  that  his  opinion  is  not  ioiprobable. 

We  shall  commence  our  account  of  the  different  towns 
with  that  of  Juliers  or  Juliehf  \i  hich  although  it  contains 
only  three  thousand  inhabitants^  is  important  from  its  com* 
merce^  its  cloth  and  ribbon  manufactories.  That  small  city 
is  besides  well  known  from  its  antiquity.  Ainmianus  Mar- 
cellinus  speaks  of  it^*  and  it  is  called  Juliacum  in  the  itine- 
rary of  Antonine. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Aachen,  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  contains  according- to  Hassel, 
thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants.  But  that 
number  was  not  equal  to  a  third  part  of  its  population  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  splendour,  at  the  time  when  the  Grerman 
emperors  were  crowned  there,  and  made  it  occasionally  the 
place  of  their  residence.  It  was  then  enriched  by  its  trade 
and  industry,  but  strangers  are  oniy  attracted  to  it  at  pre- 
sent by  its  mineral  waters,  which,  together  with  its  cotton 
and  muslin  manufactures,  and  its  trade  in  watches  and 
jewellery,  form  the  principal  source  of  its  wealth.  Some 
authors,  endeavouring  to  prove  its  ancient  origin  from  the 
antiquities  which  have  been  found  in  it,  and  from  its  Latin 
name,  Aqum-Granif  maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  Sere- 
nius  Granus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  merit  of  having  founded  it,  is  due  to  Charle- 
magne, for  before  the  fifth  century  it  was  only  a  Roman 
bath  or  an  insignificant  town,  which  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Attila.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  changed 
into  public  walks,  some  of  the  streets  are  broad  and 
regular,  and  several  public  buildings  are  too  remarkable 
to  be  past  over  in  silence.  The  townhouse,  flanked  with 
turrets,  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Germany.  Lewis  the 
Debonair,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  other  sovereigns  were 
crowned  in  one  of  its  halls.  All  its  churches  are  very 
Ancient ;  that  of  Saint  Ulric  has  been  admired  for  the 
height  and  symmetry  of  its  arches }  it  may  be  remarked 


i       *  Liber  XVII.  sect.  2. 
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too  tbat  one  half  of  it  belongs  to  the  Latherans,  and  the  oth*   ^  book 
er  to  the  Catholics.    The  interior  is  adorned  with  several     ^^^^ 
paintings  by  Cranach  and  other  celebrated  masters.    The  "— ~"*" 
finest  organ  in  Germany  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  one  in 
the  Church  of  the  Franciscans.    Few  buildings  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  cathedral,  both  on  account  of  its  windows^ 
its  thirty  colossal  columns,  its  bronze  portal^  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  Gothic  architecture.    It  was  built  by  Charle- 
magnoy  the  white  marble  chair  is  still  preserved  on  which 
that  emperor  and  the  princes,  who  succeeded  him,  used  to  sit* 

Many  relics,  of  which  the  authenticity  may  be  doubted^  ReUcs. 
are  presented  every  ^even  years  to  the  veneration  of  a  su* 
perstitious  people,  and  to  a  number  of  pilgrims  that  crowd 
together  on  these  occasions.  Some  of  the  articles  exhibited 
are  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
Jesus,  the  bloody  linen  on  which  the  head  of  John  the  Bap^ 
tist  was  exposed,  and  the  cincture  worn  by  our  Saviour  at 
his  crucifixion.  The  people,  one  would  think,  can  hardly 
be  at  present  deluded  by  such  impositions.  The  skull  of 
Charlemagne,  who  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  may  still 
be  seen.  His  sword,  baldrick  and  book  of  the  gospels  are 
preserved  in  the  townhouse,  and  at  every  coronation  of  an 
emperor,  they  are  sent  to  the  city  where  the  ceremony  is  to 
take  place.  The  buildings  added  to  the  town  since  the. 
Prussians  obtained  possession,  are  a  mint  and  redoubt  of 
solid  architecture  with  an  exterior  surrounded  by  arcades. 
The  places  of  amusement  are  a  German  theatre,  a  concert 
room  and  a  casino.  The  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
are  not  important;  they  consist  of  an  academy  of  sciences^ 
a  college,  a  school  of  drawing,  and  a  collection  of  models 
relative-  to  the  arts  and  trades.  A  gallery  of  paintings  is 
the  most  valuable  collection  in  the  town. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  has  been  much  Neighbouiw 
admired ;  the  land,  though  not  fertile,  is  well  cultivated,  and 
the  public  walks  are  laid  out,  with  great  taste ;  that  of  Mount 
Lewis  is  the  most  frequented.    The  small  town  ofBurtscheid 
is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  it  is  peopled  by  four 
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ihoasand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in 
cloth,  needles  and  other  articles.  The  road  that  leads  to 
tiie  town,  the  beautiful  valley  on  which  it  is  built,  the  warm 
springs  that  may  be  discovered  at  a  distance,  from  the  va- 
pours  they  exhale,  the  streams  that  supply  the  diflTerent  ma- 
nufactories, and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  part  of  which  is 
jiow  converted  into  an  inn,  form  together  a  fine  landscape  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burtscheid. 

Diiren  on  the  Roer,  is  ngt  inferior  to  the  last  town  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants;  its  trade  consists  principally  in 
cloth,  ribbons  and  soap.  A  statue  of  John  Nepomucene,  a 
saint  whose  memory  was  held  in  veneration,  has  been  erect- 
ed at  Diiren.  The  same  towi^  appears  to  be  the  Marcodurum 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  A  number  of 
iron  works^  and  eight  paper  mills  are  situated  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Eupen  is  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
most  industrious  amongst  them  are  the  descendants  of  the 
French  protestants  that  fled  from  their  country  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Cloth  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  its  manufactures,  the  others  are  leather,  soap  and  pa- 
per. Malmedy  carries  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  leather  ;  its 
population  amounts  to  four  thousand  individuals. 

Neuwied,  a  small  town  not  much  more  populous,  but  much 
more  industrious  than  the  preceding,  stands  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Household  furniture,  hardware  and  dif- 
ferent articles  of  cutlery,  amounting  in  weight  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred tons,  are  exported  from  it  every  year.  A  number  of 
antiquities  has  been  collected  in  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Neuweid,  which  are  by  so  much  the  more  interest- 
ing from  the  circumstance  that  all  of  them  were  found  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  vicinity.* 

The  village  of  Weisselthurm  is  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  same  town.  It  is  there  that  a  monument 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Hoche,  whose 
ashes  are  deposited  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  not  far 

*  See  Mr.  Hofman^s  work.    GrundrlsB  des  Roembchen  castel  bey  Neuweid, 
nebit  andern  Denkmalem,  in  8?o.  1803. 
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from  Andemachy  and  near  the  grave  of  Marceau.    Ehren-     book 
breitstein  or  Thal-Ehrenbreitstein  in  the  neighbourhood  of     ^^^* 
Andemach,  is  a  small  and  well  built  town  of  two  thousand  ""^""^ 
inhabitants ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it  are  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  bridge,  and   the  hill,  on  which  the  important 
fortress  stood,  that  the  French  took  and  destroyed  in  the 
year  1799«    The  same  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  was  defend- 
ed bj  a  yerj  large  piece  of  ordnance,  which  has  been  since 
removed  to  the  arsenal  of  Mentz. 

A  flying  bridge,  constructed  across  the  Rhine,  and  which  Cobienu. 
aiovea  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  leads  from  Ehrenbreitstein 
to  Coblentz.  That  capital  of  the  province,  situated  on  the 
river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle,  is  encompassed  with 
extensive  fortifications,  to  which  additions  have  been  made 
by  the  Prussians  since  1814.  It  contains  fourteen  thousand 
inhabitants ;  the  streets  are  straight  and  regular ;  none  of 
its  edifices  have  been  so  much  admired  as  the  palace,  which 
was  built  in  1799  by  the  elector  of  Treves,  who  made  it 
bis  residence.  Of  its  sixteen  churches,  fourteen  belong 
to  the  Catholics,  one  to  the  Lutherans  of  the  Augsburg 
confession, .  and  another  to  the  Calvinists.  A  synagogue 
has  been  built  by  the  Jews.  The  principal  institutions  are 
a  college,  a  seminary  and  a  mount  of  piety.  It  possesses 
a  large  theatre,  its  quays  are  well  constructed,  and  the 
stone  bridge  on  the  Moselle  may  be  considered  one  of  its 
finest  buildings. 

Coblentz*  was  the  ancient  Confluentes,  of  which  mention  Conflo- 
is  made  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.*  The  same  place  during  the  western  empire 
was  the  residence  of  a  military  engineer,  who  took  the  title 
of  Praefedus  militum  defensorum.\  Its  commerce^  consists 
chiefly  at  present  of  Moselle  wine,  grain,  wood  and  coal* 
The  neighbouring  country  is  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in 
romantic  scenery.  Teinstein  at  a  short  distance  from  Cob- 
lentz, has  been  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters. 

But  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west,  is  situated  the  Antunn^- 

cum« 
*  Liber  XVIII.  c.  3.  t  NotiU  Imp.  OccideDt. 
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small  town  of  Andernachy  the  Jintunnacum  of  the  ancients. 
It  contains  several  remarlcable  ruins,  as  the  gate  of  Cob- 
lentz,  the  bath  of  the  Jews,  a  Roman  building,  and  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Austrasia.  In  its  church  are  depo- 
sited the  remains  of  the  emperor  Yalentinian.  The  town 
stands  on  a  volcanic  hill  about  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Rhine,  and  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Nette.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  dif- 
ferent volcanic  products  with  which  the  whole  adjacent 
country  was  at  one  time  covered;  its  tufa  is  much  used  by 
the  Dutch  in  constructing  their  dikes  and  embankments, 
and  its  lava  millstones  are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent.  The  immense  rafts  of  naval  timber,  obtain- 
ed from  the  German  forests,  and  destined  principally  for 
the  different  ports  in  the  low  countries,  pass  by  the  imme- 
diateneighbourhood  of  Andernach. 

The  lake  of  Laache  is  situated  at  three  miles  distance 
to  the  south-east  of  the  last  town.  It  is  about  thirteen 
hundred  acres  in  superficies,  and  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
at  its  greatest  depth.  From  the  lava  that  surrounds  it, 
and  its  ova!  form,  it  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
ancient  crater.  It  is  fed  by  forty  springs,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  freeze  during  the  most  severe  winter. 
Pike  of  a  very  large  size,  and  several  kinds  of  fish  are 
taken  in  it. 

No  town  of  any  consequence  can  be  observed  in  the 
country  between  Treves  and  Coblentz,  all  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle  are  small  and  insignificant;  there  are 
tw^o,  however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  Boppart,  peopled  by  three 
thousan(^  inhabitants,  and  containing  three  churches,  a  col- 
lege, cotton  and  linen  manufactories  and  several  tan  yards. 
Antiquaries  believe  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  Baudobrica, 
one  of  the  five  citadels  built  by  Drusus,  in  which  was  sta- 
tioned a  prefect  of  the  balistarii,  {Prsefeeius  mt/ihim  boit- 
siariorum)*  The  other  town  is  Kreuznach,  it  is  peopled 
by  six  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  sugar  made  from  beetrave.    Two 
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salt  works  are  sitaated  in  its  Ticlnity,  from  which  more    book 
than  500»000  pounds  of  salt  are  annually  obtained.  ^^^^ 

Treves^  which  is  called  Trier  in  Grermany^  is  surrounded 
with  a  great  many  montinients  and  ruins>  that  attest  the  im- 
portance and  splendour  of  the  town  when  it  bore  the  name 
of  Augusta  Trevtrarum.  Augustus  conferred  on  it  the  title 
of  capital  of  second  Belgian  6aul»  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  wishing  to  describe  its  extent,  population  and  edifices, 
calls  it  the  second  Rome.  It  was  ruined  at  different  times 
by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  and 
has  as  often  been  rebuilt  But  it  has  lost  the  rank  which  it 
held  in  ancient  Germany ;  its  population  at  present  is  not 
greater  than  fifteen  thousand  souls.  There  are  many  fine 
walks  in  the  neighlioorhood  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
a  fruitful  yalley.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and 
some  of  the  publio^buildings  are  imposing.  It  carries  on  a 
trade  in  different  kinds  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather 
and  beetrave  sugar.  Its  university,  founded  in  1455,  re- 
tained its  reputation  for  a  long  time.  The  antiquities  which 
it  contains,  have  tended  to  promote  the  study  of  archaiolo* 
gy.  The  museum  is  very  valuable,  and  the  library  not  less 
80,  particularly  in  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  the  number  of  volumes  amounts  to  seventy  thous- 
and. 

According  to  a  popular  tradition,  which  originated  in  a  Amiquitj 
monkish  history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Treves  was  ^^  ''^wwi. 
founded  by  Trebeta,  the  son  of  Minus,  thirteen  hundred 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Other  fables  equally 
ridiculous  are  related  concerning  its  antiquity.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Trevi  possessed  a  place  of 
some  importance  long  before  the  Christian  era,  or  in  other 
words,  a  number  of  scattered  cottages,  which  no  more  re<* 
sembled  a  city  than  the  habitations  of  some  savage  hordes 
in  North  America.  Tacitus,*  Ausoniusf  and  Dion  Cassi- 
as^ make  frequent  mention  of  Treves.  The  most  ancient 
Roman  monument  id  perhaps  the  bridge  on  the  Moselle,  a 

•  HituLib.  IV.  and  V.  &a.  t  Mos.  V.  10.  %  Lib.  XVI. 
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BOOK    bridge  that  has  of  late  years  been  the  subject  of  a  memoir; 

cxx*     ]^^  Wittenbach  supposes  it  was  built  in  the  twenty-eighth 

""""""■"  year  before  the  Christian  era  by  Yipsanius  Agrippa.    It 

appears  to  have  been  the  same  bridge  that  is  described  by 

Tacitus.  "* 

The  gate  of  Mars  f Porta  Martis'Jf  or  the  Black  Gate  is 
another  building  more  important  though  less  ancient  than 
the  last«  for  the  same  learned  antiquary  believes  it  to,  have 
been  founded  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  Two 
arcades  on  the  ground  floor^  two  stories  adorned  with  col- 
umns and  arched  windows,  two  square  turrets,  forming  a 
third  story  in  the  same  style,  render  this  monument,  which 
by  no  means  resembles  a  triumphal  arch,  less  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  than  its  state  of  preservation.'  All  the 
different  objects  of  antiquity  that  have  been  found  in  the 
town,  are  collected  in  this  vast  building.  The  gate  of  the 
baths  (thermae),  that  appears  to  have  been  finished  after 
the  third  century ;  serves  as  an  entrance  into  Treves.  It  is 
likely  too  that  the  square  tower  which  rises  above  it,  does 
not  belong  to  a  more  remote  epoch ;  it  is  a  fort  or  propug- 
naeidum*  Lastly,  the  edifice,  which,  has  been  supposed  the 
palace  of  Constantino,  and  which  was  more  probably  at- 
taclied  to  the  baths,  for  the  imperial  palace  was  situated 
i)ear  the  bridge,  is  in  a  very  entire  state,  it  has  for  a  long 
time  been  used  as  barracks. 
Charches.  Many  of  the  churches  in  Treves  are  large  and  well  built, 
some  of  them  may  serve  to  recall  the  wealth  of  the  convents 
to  which  they  were  attached.  The  cathedral  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  but  it  has  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fortress  than  a  church.  The  eye  is  fatigued 
with  the  great  profusion  of  ornaments  and  statues.  The 
church  of  our  Lady  is  remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  its 
Gothic  architecture,  and  those  of  Saint  Faulinus  and  Saint 
Maximin,  although  of  modern  date,  are  adorned  with  fine 
paintings. 


•  Lib.  IV. 
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It  18  not  oply  within  the  town  of  Treves  that  many  ruins     book 
and  antiquities  give  us  some  notion  of  Roman  splendour;      c;^^* 
the  site  of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  seen  beyond  its  walls;      . 
among  the  vines,  which  now  grow  on  a  soil  that  has  been  hood.  ^^^ 
trodden  by  gladiators,  are  the  remains  of  the  vaults  where 
wild  animals  were  kept  before  the  combats.    It  was  in  the 
same  place  that  Constantine,  who  was  long  revered  as  a 
saint,  ordered  several  thousand  Frank  or  French  prisoners 
wijth  their  chiefs  Askartch  and  Ragoys,  to  be  torn  by  wild 
beasts.     To  gratify  the  emperor,  other  spectacles  of  the 
same  sort  were  renewed  at  different   times,  and  he  gave 
them  the  name  of  ludi  Francid  or  the  French  games.* 

The  ruins  of  a  Roman  way  between  Treves  and  Menu- 
Reims  are  observed  at  some  distance  on  the  road  which  ^^^  ^ 
leads  to  Luxemburg.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  mo- 
nument, which  the  Romans  have  left  in  all  the  country  of 
the  Gauls,  is  the  one  at  the  village  of  Igel  in  the  same^  di- 
rection and  on  the  same  road.  Antiquaries  have  examii\ed 
it  in  vain,  arid  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  is  still 
doubtful.  It  is  a  sort  of  quadrangular  tower,  terminated 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  surmounted  by  a  terrestrial 
globe,  on  which  an  eagle  rests.  Ausonius  says,  that  like 
the  pharos  of  Memphis,  it  rises  above  every  other  building. 
If  it  be  the  tower  that  he  alludes  to,  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  poetical  license.  Its  height,  it  is  certain,  is  less 
than  seventy  feet,  and  its  breadth  is  not  greater  than 
fifteen.  It  is  stated,  in  a  letter,  published  in  1824,  and 
addressed  to  Yauquelin,  the  celebrated  chemist,  that  the 
monument  is  crowned  by  a  genius  with  extended  wings, 
kneeling  on  a  globe.  The  author  of  tlie  letter  is  probably 
mistaken,  or  if  his  statement  be  correct,  it  proves  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Grerman  architect,  who  was  appointed  by 
government  to  repair  the  tower.f  We  examined  it  care- 
fully before  it  was  repaired,  and  could  easily  distinguish 
an  eagle  in  the  same  position  as  on  several  medals.    It  is 

*  See  Abriss  der  trieriscben  geschichte  by  Wittenbacb. 
t  Letlre  sur  quelques  antiquit^s  peu  codducs  en  France  i  M.  Yauquelin, 
membre  de  rinstitut ;  par  M.  Raymond,  ancien  profentur  de  runiveri it^. 
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well  known  tUat  the  bead  of  the  eagle  was  destroyed  hj  a 
cannon  ball  in  1675,  daring  the  engagement  in  which  the 
Marshal  of  Crequi  was  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Tre%'e8« 

As  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected^  it  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  a  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  learned  German  is  of  a 
different  opinion ;  he  supposes  that  it  was  intended  to  re- 
cord either  the  birth  of  Caligulaf  or  the  marriage  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  with  the  empress  Helen.*  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  an  ornament  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs,  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  offering  his  hand  to  a  woman,  has  originally 
led  to  this  supposition.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
same  opinion  has  been  formerly  maintained  and  refuted. 
The  dances  and  games  of  the  different  genii  with  which  the 
tower  is  decorated,  as  well  as  a  figure  of  the  shepherd  Paris, 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  design  of  a  funeral  monument. 
A  mutilated  inscription,  which  has  been  explained  and  re- 
stored by  antiquaries,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  tower 
was  built  by  two  members  of  the  Becundini  family  in  me- 
mory of  Secundinus  Securus,  a  wealthy  merchant,  the 
founder  of  Igel,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.f 

No  large  towns  are  situated  between  Treves  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  province.  Sarreburg  or  Saar- 
burg,  is  a  smalf  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a 
bridge  on  the  Sarre;  the  streets  are  dirty  and  ill  built 
The  picturesque  course  of  the  Sarre  is  confined  by  steep 
and  rugged  rocks.  The  village  of  Mettlach  is  situated  at 
some  distance  above  the  last  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.    In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  ab* 

*  Account  of  the  monuments  at  Igel  by  Neurohr,  a  German  work. 

t  The  following  is  the  inscription,  as  it  has  been  explained  ami  restored  by 
M.  M.  NeUer  and  Cloten  in  1788,  and  quoted  by  M.  Wittenbacb  io  bis  hit* 
tory  of  Treves. 

D.  T.  Secundino  Securo,  qui  locum  Aegia  vocatura  fundavit  primus,  cum 
Secundino  Aventino  ac  filiis  Secundini  Securi  et  Publtcse  Pacats  conjugis  S«- 
cundina  Aventini,  et  Lucio  Saccio  Modesto  et  Modestio  Macedoni  filio  ejus  ju« 
dici|  Secundinius  AYentinius  et  Secundinius  Securus  parentibus  defunctts  et 
defuncturis,  sibi  vivi,  vis  hujus  reintegratores  posuerunt. 
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key  tbst  belonged  to  the  Benedictinee.  SarreloniB  wm  9001: 
bttilt  ill  I68O9  and  fortiBed  by  Yauban  j  one  of  its  squares  '  czx* 
is  large,  and  most  of  tbe  streets  are  well  arranged.    Before  ' 

the  last  treatiesy  tKis*  town  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
Tliionville,  and  it  contained  four  thousand  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  Hassel,  whose  ordinary  accuracy  on  such 
subjects  cannot  be  disputed,  estimated  its  population  la 
18i9»  at  six  tliousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  indi* 
viduals.  But  however  much  it  may  have  flourished  under  ^ 
tbe  Prussian  government,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
population  could  have  almost  doubled  within  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  that  a  town,  of  which  the  length  from 
one  gate  to  another,  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
paces,  and  which  is  besides,  so  much  confined  by  fortifica- 
tioD8|  could  hold  so  many  inhabitants.  The  important  iron 
works  at  Billing  are  situated  in  tbe  vicinity.  Sarrebriick, 
or  Saarbruck,  which  in  point  of  the  space  that  it  occupies,  is 
larger  than  Sarrelouis,  does  not,  according  .to  the  calcula« 
tionsof  M.  Hassel,  contain  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants} 
for  it  appears  from  his  statistical  fables,  that  the  popu- 
latioD  does  not  exceed  six  thousand  four  hundred  persona* 
The  streets  are  large  and  regular,  and  its  public  buildings, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  a  Protestant  churchy 
a  g7ronasium  and  a  theatre,  are  modern  and  of  good  archi« 
tectsre.  It  is  united  by  a  fine  bridge  to  the  town  of  St. 
'oho,  which  has  now  become  its  suburbs.  Mount  Halberg 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  probably  the  site  of  a  Roman 
town,  tbe  Pom  SaravU  that  is  mentioned  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antonine.  There  are  a  few  ruins  still  left,  to  which  tbe 
peasants  have  given  the  name  of  tbe  old  heathen  chapel 
(die  alte  heiden  capeUe).  Sarrebriick  carries  on  a  trade  in 
ifon,  instruments  of  agriculture,  and  in  coal  from  tbe  neigh- 
kouriDg  county. 

A  small  bill  at  a  short  distance  from  Solsbach  emits  Burning 
flames  and  smoke.    As  it  contains  a  coal  mine,  its  com-  ^"^ 
I^Qstion,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  decomposition  of 
SQlphuretted  iron,  is  not  very  extraordinary,  at  least  other     ^ 
cxunplee  of  tbe  same  kind  might  be  mentioned.    Those 
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who  Visit  ity  remark  that  the  schistous  hloclcs^  of  vhich  (he 
hill  is  composed,  are  so  hot  that  they  cannot  keep  their 
hands  on  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  same  rock  is 
in  many  places  calcined,  and  the  shruhs  that  grow  on  them, 
are  stunted,  and  of  a  yellow  foliage.  How  widely  different 
are  such  phenomena  from  those  that  volcanic  mountaios 
exhibit ! 

Although  all  the  towns  in  the  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
circle  of  Wetzlar,  ^  dependence  on  that  province,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant.  Its 
territory,  surrounded  by  the  states  belonging  to  the  princes 
of  Nassau  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  is  nearly  a  hundred  and 
eighty  English  square  miles  in  superficial  extent* 

Wetzlar,  situated,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dell  and  the 
Wetzbach  into  the  Labn,  contains  about  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  inhabitants ;  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
leather.  Braunfels,  another  town  in  the  same  circle,  which 
is  attached  to  the  government  of  Coblentz,  possesses  a  strong 
castle,  and  a  population  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  per- 
sons. The  country,  in  which  both  these  places  are  situated, 
is  so  ruggejd  and  mountainous,  that  the  use  of  every  sortol 
carriage  is  rendered  impracticable.  If  the  circle  of  Wetz- 
lar be  ill  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of  an  historian 
or  geographer,  it  may  gratify  the  readers  of  Werter,  who 
may  there  visit  the  tomb  of  Charlotte,  and  the  different 
places  and  sites  connected  with  that  story. 

The  burghs  of  Wandersleben  and  Mulilberg  are  situated 
in  a  small  territory  of  about  fifteen  square  miles,  surround' 
ed  by  the  dutchy  of  Saie  Gotha,  and  dependent  on  th< 
government  of  Erfurt.  Another  territory  attached  to  the 
same  government,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  last,  foi 
its  surface  is  about  forty-two  square  miles,  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  principalities  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Schwartzen- 
burgh  and  Reuss.  The  burgh  of  Rhanis  or  the  most  im* 
portant  place  in  the  district,  may  contain  about  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.  Lastly,  the  town  of  Suhl  witfa 
a  population  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  individuals, 
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isboilt  on  a  district  under  the  government  of  Erfurt    The     book 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  arms*    The  lands  in  the     cxx> 
same  territory^  vrhich  forms  a  part  of  a  mountainous  coun-  -^-— 
try,  called  the  forest  of  Thuringia  (Thuringer-Wald),  are 
not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  in  extent ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  four  principalities  of  Saxony, 
and  also  by  those  of  Schwartzenburg  and  Hesse  CasseL 

ButNeuchatel  in  Swisserland,  a  Prussian  principality,  is  NeuchatcL 
more  remote  than  any  other  from  Prussia  Proper  and  the 
Prussian  possessions  on  the  Rhine. 

That  principality,  which  the  Germans  call  Newenburg, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  east, 
bj  the  same  canton  and  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  on  the  south 
bj  the  canton  of  Yaud,  and  on  the  west  by  France.  Its 
greatest  extent  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  twen- 
tj-nine  miles,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  from  west  to 
east;  its  surface,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  equal  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion to  firty-one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Some 
account  shall  be  now  given  of  its  soil  and  climate. 

That  part  of  the  Jura  chain  in  which  it  is  situated.  Soil, 
aboands  in  mineral,  sulphureous  or  ferruginous  springs,  and 
indifferent  calcareous  or  silicious  rocks,  mixed  with  organic 
remains  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  are  not  so  lofty  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  Six  or  seven  valleys,  some  of 
which,  such  as  those  of  Rntz  and  Travers,  afford  rich  pas- 
ture,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  land.  The  plains  are 
more  fruitful  in  wine  than  in  corn,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  purchase  from  their  neighbours  more  than  300,000 
florins  worth  of  grain. 

The  sale  of  the  red  wines  produces  a  reyenue  of  180,000  Product, 
florins,  which  added  to  that  derived  from  the  fruit,  lint  and 
cattle,  furnishes  a  net  profit  of  60,000  florins.  It  derives 
^  a  considerable  profit  from  the  fishings  on  its  lake,  from 
the  copper  and  iron  mines  in  the  high  country,  and  from  the 
Swiss  tea  and  Tulnerary  herbs  that  are  collected  on  its 
moantains. 
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BOOK  As  to  its  climate,  tlie  eatiton  of  Neuchatel  may  be  divid- 
^^^  ed  into  tliree  distinct  regions.  The  best  vines  and  the  best 
^""""""^  crops  of  hemp  and  lint  are  raised  on  the  lowest  and  most 
temperate  region,  or  tbe  one  along  the  banJLs  of  the  lalie.  A 
range  of  mountains  separates  it  from  two  lofty  valleys, 
which  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west;  different  sorts 
of  grain  are  sown  on  them,  and  they  yield  excellent  pasture. 
The  third  or  most  elevated  region  is  covered  with  wood, 
heath  and  pasture.  The  inliabitants  of  the  high  country 
are  exposed  to  a  cold. climate,  and  oats  are  the  only  grain 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  district  Spring  and  autumn 
are  of  short  duration ;  winter  lasts  seven  or  eight  months 
of  the  year,  the  snow  rises  often  to  the  height  of  the  houses, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  it  disappears,  tlie  severe  frosts  of 
winter  are  succeeded  by  a  scorching  summer, 
laduttiy.  It  might  be  concluded  that  this  region,  exposed  from  its 
height  to  the  temperature  of  northern  climates,  was  inha- 
bited by  an  ignorant,  poor  and  superstitious  people.  Few 
countries  however  are  peopled  by  more  enlightened,  and  it 
might  be  added,  more  wealthy  inhabitants. 

The  arts  of  engraving  and  watch-making  have  been 
cultivated  on  these  mountains  with  great  success.  Al- 
most all  the  population  in  Locle,  one  of  the  highest 
towns,  are  employed  in  working  gold,  silver  and  steel  for 
watches  and  different  articles  of  cutlery.  The  art  of  the 
watchmaker  appears  to  have  been  unknown  there  be- 
fore the  year  1680.  John  Richards,  a  mountaineer, 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  •  saw  a  watch  for  tbe 
first  time,  he  examined  it,  tried  to  make  another  like  it, 
and  succeeded  after  repeated  efforts.  Thus,  a  humble 
peasant  by  his  example  and  persevering  genius,  was  the 
tneans  of  introducing  a  source  of  wealth  into  his  village, 
that  has  since  been  extended  over  all  the  valleys  of  Jura. 
Chaux  de  Fond,  formerly  a  small  village,  now  an  import- 
ant town,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  watches,  musi- 
cal boxes,  and  different  articles;  its  elevation  is  still  higlier 
than  that  of  Locles.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Drozes, 
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two  brothers,  who  were  both  celebrated  mechanicians.  The  book 
same  kind  of  industry,  and  the  same  activity  are  observable  ^^^x* 
at  Coavet  Travers,  and  other  places.  — — 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  limits  to  the  inventive  genins 
of  man ;  some  notion  maybe  formed  of  what  it  can  achieve  , 

by  visiting  these  mountains.  Peasants  wishing  to  improve 
their  condition^  and  increase  their  enjoyments,  sought  and  ' 
found  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  an  immense  addition  to  the 
productive  power  of  their  hands.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
chain  of  Jura  had  long  remarked  that  the  water  produced 
by  rain  and  melted  snow,  enters  crevices  even  on  the  high- 
est summits,  by  which  it  descends  in  subterranean  channels 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  springs  or  rivulets. 
The  subterranean  beds  were  discovered  after  deep  excava- 
tions had  been  made ;  ingenious  works  were  constructed 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  filling  up  the  cavities,  the  channels 
were  enlarged  at  a  great  expense,  in  short,  mills  and  ma- 
chinery were  erected  by  which  their  labour  was  facilitated 
and  abridged.  Thus^  an  advantage  was  derived,  that  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  springs  that  escape  occasionally 
from  the  mountains  into  the  elevated  plains.  In  a  territory 
where  the  inhabitants  are  so  industrious  as  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel,it  need  not  excite  surprise,  that  five  thousand  six 
hundred  persons  are  employed  in  weaving  lace,  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  workmen  in  making  watches,  a  great 
number  in  engraving,  and  about  seven  hundred  in  painting 
and  dying  the  linen  and  cotton  goods  of  the  country.  The 
quantity  of  these  goods  has  been  estimated  at  sixty  thousand 
pieces ;  the  number  of  watches  at  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand, they  are  exported  into  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Tur- 
key and  even  America. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  now  forms  Anctont  in* 
the  principality  of  Neuchatel,  were  those  Helvetii  who  are  i>*biianti. 
mentioned  by  Gsesar  in  the  first  book  of  his  Commentaries. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  defer  what  we  have  to  say  concerning 
them  until  we  treat  of  Swisserland. 

VOL.  VII.  S3 
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BOOK  The  commercial  town  of  Neuchatel,  which  in  ancient 
^^^*  documents  bears  the  name  of  ^avum-Castrumf  appears  to 
!7~  "  have  been  originally  a  fortress  that  the  Romans  erected  to 
"  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Helvetic  na- 
.tion.  It  is  built  in  a  circular  form  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seyon,  a 
small  river  that  crosses  the  town,  and  discharges  itself  in- 
to the  lake.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  five 
thousand.  It  is  adorned  by  four  principal  streets  and  a 
large  castle.  The  gymnasium,  several  public  schools,  the 
townhouse,  the  orphan  and  two  other  hospitals,  as  well 
as  an  agricultural  and  economical  society  have  been  found- 
ed by  two  respectable  and  wealthy  merchants,  natires  of 
the  town.*  Neuchatel  has  experienced  several  great  cala- 
mities, and  it  might  have  been  completely  rained,  had  it 
not  beeh  for  the  industry  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Se- 
cond, in  the  year  1033  ^  it  was  burned  by  Henry,  bishop  of 
Bale  and  count  of  Neuchatel  in  1249;  it  was  almost  wholly 
consumed  by  a  conflagration  in  1450 ;  a  great  part  of  it  was 
much  spoiled  by  an  inundation  of  the  Seyon  in  1579,  and, 
lastly,  the  whole  street  that  communicates  with  the  castle 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1714.  In  order  to  provide  in 
aome  measure  against  the  chances  of  fire,  insurance  compa- 
nies were  established  in  the  year  1811. 
Lake  of  The  lake  that  washes  the  walls  of  Neuchatel  adds  so 
NeuchBtei.  Qmcd  to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring  country,  that  it 
may  be  right  to  describe  it  It  is  not  much  less  than 
twenty-four  miles  at  its  greatest  length,  and  about  six  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  The  level  of  its  waters  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  about  one  thousand  and  sixty-three 
above  the  Mediterranean.  Saussure  measured  its  depth 
at  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  found 
it  to  be  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  The  surface 
of  the  lake  must  have  been  at  one  time  much  larger  than 

*  M.M.  David-Tury  de  Liisabon,  and  J.  L.  da  Pourtal6ff. 
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at  present ;  that  fact  may  be  proved  by  the  marshes  on  the    book 
south  of  tlio  town,  near  the  river  Orbe,  by  a  tradition  which      ^^^' 
many  belie ve,  that  Tvcrdun  stood  formerly  on  the  banks  of  — — 
the  lake^  although  it  is  now  several  hundred  yards  removed 
from  iU  by  the  sand  still  found  at  some  distance  from  its 
banks,  which  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  th^sand  in  the 
lake.    The  diminution  of  surface  may  be  attributed  to  the 
alluvial  deposites  carried  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  by  which  the  lake  is  fed.    It  is  easy  to  discover 
among  the  pebbles  and  sand  in  these  deposites  that  rise  like 
downs  near  the  banks,  the  same  sort  of  shell-fish  as  those 
that  still  exist  in  the  lake. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  Locles  and  Chaoz-de-  oum? 
Fonds  on  account  of  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  the 
former  town  contains  five  thousand  nine  hundred  individu-  % 

als,  and  the  latter  four  thousand  three  hundred.  Wallengin 
situated  on  the  Seyon,  and  surrounded  by  a  romantic  valley,  ^ 
was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  county.  The  number  of 
cities  in  a  territory  so  mountainous  and  confined,  is  no  in- 
dication of  its  wealth.  Three  towns,  as  many  burghs, 
sixty-seven  villages  and  as  many  hamlets  are  peopled  in  the 
proportion  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six  per- 
sons for  every  square  league,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  for  every  English  square  mile,  and  as  there 
are  comparatively  very  few  mendicants  or  paupers,  a  bet- 
ter proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  cannot  be  adduced. 
Erfurt  is  the  only  government  in  the  Prussian  dominions 
that  can  be  compared  to  Neuchatel  in  point  of  population. 

To  what  causes  can  the  wealth  and  activity  that  prevail  Cauiet  of 
in  this  canton,  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  to  that  turn  of  mind,  P^®"P*"*y* 
which  leads  the  inhabitants  to  examine  and  discuss  every 
subject  connected  with  their  rights,  and  which  made  them 
adopt  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  reformation  preached  to 
them  by  Farel  ?*  It  may  be  remarked  that  Lauderen  and 
Cressien,  are  the  only  catholic  parishes  in  the  country. 

*  See  Mutee  det  ProtcBtaiis  c^l&bres,  torn.  II.  lero.  partie.  (Notice  sur  Fr.reK) 
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BOOK     Can  it  result  from  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  tliey  enjoy, 
cxx*     Qp  (^m  11^  circumstance  of  the  canton  not  having  been  in- 

"  vaded  by  any  hostile  force  for  several  centuries,  or  lastly, 

from  the  inhabitants  being  exempt  from  every  onerous  tax, 
impost  and  contribution?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  so 
many  and  so  great  advantages  have  contributed  to  produce 
that  emulation,  which  is  the  best  security  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  people,  that  love  of  labour  and  desire  of  free- 
dom, by  which  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  is  promoted,  and 
that  spirit  of  union  by  which  those  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits  are  bound  together. 

Lftii{oat«*  The  sudden  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  Farel  being  a  Frenchman,  for  the  French 
is  the  only  language  generally  understood  in  the  country. 

The  canton  of  Neuchatcl,  although  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
Swiss  confederation,  acknowledges  as  its  sovereign  the  king 
of  Prussia,  whose  influence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very 
inconsiderable.  When  Mary  of  Orleans,  wife  to  Henry  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  sister  to  the  last  heir  of  the 
bouse  of  Longueville,  the  reigning  family  in  the  princi- 
pality, died  without  issue  in  1707,  many  claimants  to 
the  title  of  prince  of  Neuchatel,  repaired  or  sent  thieir  re- 
presentatives to  the  sovereign  court  in  the  country.  Frede- 
rick the  First  of  Prussia  was  elected  as  the  nearest  heir  to 
the  family  of  Chalons,  of  which  the  ancient  counts  of  Neu- 
chatel were  vassals. 

liberty.  But  not  an  article  in. consequence  of  his  election,  was 

changed  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  different  states  that  composed  the  Helvetic 
confederation  was  secured.  Neuchatel  enjoyed  its  privi- 
leges, and  retained  them  even  when  it  was  bestowed  on  a 
French  Marshal  by  the  imperial  government  in  1807,  and 
at  a  later  period,  after  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  king  of  Prussia  receives  only  the 
revenue  of  some  domains,  and  a  very  moderate  land-tax, 
that  cannot  be  augmented.  The  inhabitants,  who  choose  the 
military  profession,  may  enter  into  the  service  of  any  state. 
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provided  it  be  not  at  war  with  Prussia*  Ibr  the  king  la    book 
priace  of  Neachatd ;  it  is  certain  that  there  are  compara-     ^>^* 
tircly  very  few  of  the  people  in  the  Prussian  army.    No  — — — 
customs  are  levied*  no  duties  are  imposed  on  any  goods  that 
enter  or  leave  the  territory.    Every  profession  and  every 
trade  are  free;  so  vigilant  have  the  inhabitants  been  in  de- 
fending their  rights*  that  justice  is  not  administered  in  the 
naiM  of  the  prince*  and  neither  he  nor  his  deputy*  who  re* 
pnaents  him*  can  prosecute  criminals*  although  the  one  or 
the  other  may  save  the  life  of  a  condemned  person*  or  com- 
mute his  punishment 

We  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  provinces*  General 
which*  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine*  and  in  the  mountain-  ^^'^^'^* 
008  countries  where  the  Doubs  takes  its  source*  are  go- 
Yemed  by  the  descendants  of  Frederick  the  Great  When 
that  prince  made  himself  master  of  Silesia*  when  availing 
himself  of  the  troubles  that  agitated  Poland*  he  enlarged 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  that  unjustly  dismembered 
state*  what  would  he  have  said*  had  it  been  announced  to 
him  that  thirty  years  afterwards*  his  successor  was  to  expe- 
rience all  the  calamities  of  war*  and  a  great  portion  of  his 
dominions  was  to  be  ceded  to  an  ambitious  conqueror*  that 
at  a  later  period  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  extended  beyond 
its  ancient  limits*  and  the  prince  reinstated  by  the  kings* 
his  allies  ?  The  mind  of  Frederick  might  have  been  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  country.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  additions  made  to  the  king- 
dom* and  to  consider  its  resources.  It  forms  a  consider- 
able extent  from  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  to  those  of  the 
Elbe*  from  the  sources  of  the  Oder  to  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic ;-*the  centre  of  its  poweri^-«the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
proper.  But  if  the  conquests  made  by  Frederick  the  Se- 
cond* some  portions  detached  from  Poland*  and  the  pro- 
vinces taken  from  Saxony  by  the  last  treaties*  be  added ; 
does  it  follow  that  the  power  of  Prussia  has  been  much  in- 
creased ?  Many  reasons  might  induce  us  to  think  otherwise ; 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  preponderance  of  Prussia  over 
^  Germanic  confederation  is  now  greater  than  it  ever  was  at 
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BOOK  any  former  period.  But  Rnssia,  her  most  formidable  neigh- 
boar^  has  been  increased  in  the  same  manner;  she  may  eitiia 
"  therefore  be  in  some  sort  dependent  on  that  colossal  empire, 
or  unite  her  destinies  with  those  of  Austria,  and  have  to 
dread  the  armed  hordes  that  may  inundate  the  west  from  the 
countries  in  the  north.  The  possessions  of  Prussia  on  the 
Rhine,  however  important  they  may  be  im point  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  do  not  augment  its  power  in  proportion  to 
their  population.  It  must  be  long  before  the  people  in 
these  countries  can  forget  that  they  are  not  Prussians. 
Their  commerce  has  been  so  much  injured  since  they  were 
separated  from  France,  that  all  of  them  regret  the  separa- 
tion. *  » 

If  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  be  again    disturbed  by 
any  political  commotion,  if  France  in  particular  take  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  that  might  ensue,  Prussia,  ob- 
liged to  divide  its  forces  in  order  to  keep  in  obedience  the 
remote  and  scattered  countries  within  its  dominions,  could 
no   longer  calculate  on  the  heroic   energy,  its  inhabi- 
tants displayed  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  because  it 
refused   those  institutions  and  improvements,    suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  promised  and  claimed  by  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  population.    Prussia  might  then 
exhibit   the    spectacle   of   a  body  weakened   by    a   too 
rapid    growth,  and    be  unable   to  maintain    herself   in 
the  menacing  attitude,  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
extent  of  her  territory.    It  has  been  already  seen  that  the 
canton  of  Neuchatel  is  politically  of  no  use  to  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  neither  can  the  influence  which  it  possesses 
in  that  part  of  Swisserland,  be  considered  of  any  advantage, 
or  at  all  events,  if  any  can  accrue,  it  can  be  only  to  its  com- 
merce.    But  if  we  reflect  that  all  the  provinces  subject 
to  Prussia,  extending  from  east  to  west  from  the  banks  of 
the  Niemen  to  those  of  the  Sarre,   are  not  much  less 
than    eight    hundred    miles    in    length,    and    equal    to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  their  greatest  breadth 
from  south  to  north,  while  at  their  mean  breadth,  they 
are  not  more  than  a  hundred ;  if  besides  it  be  considered 
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that  several  foreign  princes,  such  as  the  duke  of  Saxony,  book 
the  prince  of  Scbwartzburgh,  and  the  prince  of  Lippe  pos- 
sess more  or  less  extensive  territories  surrounded  bj  Prus-  ~ 
sian  states,  that  some  parts  of  the  same  monarchy,  as  the 
territories  of  Rahnis,  Suhl  and  Wetzlar,  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  other  foreign  possessions,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
a  coantry  elongated  out  of  all  proportion,  and  irregularly 
intersected^  that  remote  and  scattered  lands  unequally  ar- 
ranged in  relation  to  the  influence  which  ought  to  emanate 
from  the  capital  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  last- 
ly that  a  surface  so  considendile  as  that  of  Prussia,  which 
is  equal  to  more  than  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
square  miles,  are  rather  to  be  considered  the  elements  of 
weakness  than  of  power. 
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Europe  Continued — Oermany — Fifth  Section — JRHngdom  and 
Ihitchies  of  Saxony f  Electorate  of  Hesse,  Great  Butddes 
'  of  Uesse'Eomburg  and  Hesse-Barmstadtf  Principalities  of 

Lippe-Detmold  and  Lippe-Schauniburgf  Schrvarcdmrg- 
SonderhauseUf  Schwart^burg-Rudolstadt  and  Beuss; 
Dutchies  of  ^nhalt-DessaUf  dnhalt-Bemburgf  JinhaU'Ca^ 
then  and  Brunswick;  Frincipalities  of  Waldeck  and  JVbs- 
sau* 

BOOK  '^HE  country  that  we  are  about  to  enter,  forms  part  of  cen- 
CXXI.  tral  Germany.  It  might  be  difficult  to  describe  it  uniform- 
-^-—  ly^  from  its  many  political  divisions ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
avoid  the  confusion  that  might  arise,  if  we  attempted  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  contiguous  principalities,  it  may 
be  better  to  arrange  all  the  twenty-one  states  that  form  the 
country,  into  divisions  comprising  the  territories  of  the  dif- 
ferent princes  that  are  related  to  each  other  by  consangui- 
nity or  family  connexions. 

We  shall  proceed  then  in  the  following  order ; — ^the  king- 
dom and  the  dutchies  of  Saxony ;  Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse- 
Homburg  and  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  the  principalities  of  Lip- 
pe-Detmold  and  Lippe-Schaumburg ;  those  of  Schwartz- 
burg-Sonderhausen,  and  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt ;  the 
principalities  of  Reuss ;  the  dutchies  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  An- 
halt-Bernburg  and  Anhalt-Ccethen;  lastly,  the  dutchy  of 
Brunswick,  the  principalities  of  Waldeck  and  Nassau. 
Ancient  In-  Although  the  limits  of  the  country  possessed  by  the 
habitants.   ^^^]j  inbabitantsy  cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
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limits  of  the  datchies  and  principalttiesy  into  which  this    book 
portion  of  central  Germany  has  been  divided,  it  is  not  less     oxxim 
necessary  to  malce  some  remarlcs  on  its  ancient  popnlation*  — — — 
They  formed  seven  principal  tribes,  the  Cherusd,  the  ChaS" 
mariU  the  Ckattif  the  Bedusiif  the  Borabif  the  Suevi,  and  the 

The  two  banks  of  tlie  Weser  within  the  confines  of  the  The  Ch<- 
territory  that  now  forma  the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  ^^^^* 
together  with  some  dependencies  on  electoral  Hesse-Cassel, 
were  In  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Cherusci  and  Chas- 
siiarii.  •  No  people  in  ancient  Germany,  says  M.  Wilhelm^ 
have  maintained  their  independence  with  more  courage,  and 
acquired  greater  renown  in  the  wars  against  Rome,  than 
the  Cherusci.*  It  was  the  same  people  that  contributed 
most  to  the  defeat  of  Varus,  but  upon  them,  as  Strabo  in- 
forms us,  the  signal  vengeance  of  Oermanicus  felLf  They 
were  defeated  by  him,  and  among  the  persons  that  followed 
in  his  triumphal  entry,  were  Semtguntus,  the  cliief  of  the 
Cherusci,  and  Thusnelda,  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Hermann 
or  Arminius  their  general,  who  had  cut  in  pieces  the  titreo 
Roman  legions. 

The  Cbassuarii  or  Chasuari,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  or  chanua- 
the  Mtuarii  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  were  a  "'* 
wandering  and  warlike  people,  that  often  ravaged  the  fron-  . 
tiers  of  the  Gauls,  before  they  were  subdued  by  Julian. 

It  appears  from  what  Tacitus^  says  of  the  Chatti  or  Catti  Chatti. 
that  they  inhabited  the  country  between  the  banks  of  the 
Olim,  a  feeder  of  the  Fulda,  and  those  of  the  Upper  Elbe, 
in  other  words.  Electoral  Hesse,  the  dutchy  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, and  a  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony.||  According  to 
Pliny,  the  nation  of  the  Hermiones  was  made  up  of  the 
Cherusci,  the  Suevi  and  Hermunduri.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  the  account  given  of  them  by  Tacitus. 

*  Germanien  und  seine  Bewobner  nacb-den  Quellen  dargesiellt,  p.  190. 
t  Liber.  VII.  cap.  ii.  geci,  4.  J  Book  XX.  ch.  10. 

i  De  Moribus  GermanoruiDy  sect.  30.  aad  31. 
I  Llbr.  IV.  cap.  air. 

TOL.  vn.  34 
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BOOK        The  Catti  were  distingaished  from  the  other  Gennans  by 
oxxi.    ^eir  strong  and  muscular  limbs,  their  warlike  appearance, 
"[         ^  their  courage  and  intelligence^   Educated  to  war,  judicious 
the  Catti     in  the.choice  of  their  chiefs,  zealous  in  obeying  them,  mak- 
byTacituB.  j^g  ||.  ^  poiat  of  honour  to  maintain  tl^ir  ranks,  skilled  in 
avoiding  the  snares  of  their  enemies,  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  favourable  opportunities,  they  defied  the  inconstaa- 
cy  of  fortune,  and  confided  in  their  courage.    Their  whole 
strength  consisted  in  their  infantry.    The  other  Gtormans, 
tfays  the  historian,  knew  how  to  fight,  the  Catti  knew  how 
to  make  war.    As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, every  maa  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow  until 
^     he  had  slain  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.    The  bravest 
amongst  them  wore  an  iron  ring,  a  badge  of  ignominy  and 
slavery,  which  was  not  taken  off  before  they  had  van- 
.     quished  a  foe.     Careless  of  wealth,  prodigal  of  what  belong- 
ed to  others,  their  time  was  not  spent  in  cultivating  the  land, 
building  houses,  or  enclosing  fields. 
Sedusii,  The  Sedusii  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and 

luevi!  *°^  *^®  Maine,  that  forms  part  of  the  great  dutcby  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt;  they  entered  the  coalition,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Ariovistus,  resisted  the  arms  of  Csesar.  The 
Sorabi  possessed  part  of  Saxony ;  the  Suevi  extended  from 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  those  of  the  Oder;  they  had  there- 
fore more  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  limits  of  their  territory,  both  be- 
cause they  were  a  wandering  people,  and  because  the  an- 
cients designated  by  the  name  of  Suevi  different  nations  of 
a  common  origin.  Tacitus  says  they  were  distinguished  by 
their  hair  being  bound  and  knotted  on  the  crown  of  their 
head.*  Strabo  mentions  that  they  inhabited  the  lands  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  country  beyond  the  Elbe;t  Ptolemy  places 
the  Longobardif  SuevU  Angli  and  Semnonea  in  the  same  re- 
gion. 
When  the  intercourse  between  the  Romans  and  the  Su- 

•  Tacitut  de  Moribui  GermBnoniin,  Met.  38.  t  Lib«r.  VUI. 
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oii  became  more  freqaent,  it  was  found  that  they  were,  not    book 
80  namerous  as  had  been  supposed^  for  those  who  were    cxxi. 
formerly  confounded  under  that  general  denomination  were     , 
better  known^  and  made  themselves  at  last  formidable  to 
the  Roman  power.    The  Suevi  extended  their  territory  on 
the  Rhine  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  lands  in  Saxony,  on 
the  right  bank  of  Ihe  Elbe,  were  about  the  same  time  occu- 
pied by  the  Yenedi  or  Wendes. 

It  was  the  descendants  of  the  Catti  and  Suevi  who,  under  Saxons. 
the  name  of  Saxons,  acquired  in  the  middle  ages  so  much 
reputation  In  war.  They  resisted  during  several  centuries 
the  lungs  of  France,  who  during  the  reign  of  Clovis,  and  a 
long  time  afterwards,  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Europe.  Hengis,  a  Saxon  king  that  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century,  having  collected  some  hordes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Weser,  sailed  into  England,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  They  invaded  Spain  in  the  year  409,  under  the 
command  of  their  prince  Hermeric.  Having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  part  of  Belgium^in  the  sixth  centurff 
they  carried  on  a  long  and  tedious  war  against  Thierry, 
Clotaire  I,  and  Clotaire  II,  and  continued  in  possession  of 
that  country.  Charles  Martel  made  war  against  them 
during  twenty  years,  Pepin  during  ten,  and  Charlemagne 
was  unable  to  subdue  them  until  after  a  struggle  that  lasted 
thirty-two  years. 

Part  of  the  country  that  belonged  to  the  same  people.  Kingdom 
forms  at  present  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  formerly  a  dutchy  °^  s**°"y- 
and  electorate,  now  raised  into  a  kingdom,  which  was  found- 
ed about  twenty  years  ago  by  Napoleon.  Its  territory  was 
greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  surface  of  the 
kingdom  is  little  more  than  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  square  miles.  Jt  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  east 
by  Prussia,  on  the  south  by  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  west  by  Prussia  and  the  dutchies  of  Saxony.  Its  great- 
est length  from  east  to  west  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north 
nearly  eighty. 


Sou. 
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BOOK  The  BOQtheni  part  oi  flie  kiogdon  is  fimned  by  tlM 
branches  and  declivities  of  a  mountainous  chain»  tiie  Erz- 
"*  Gebirge  or  Hartz«WaId»  that  extends  eastwards  to  another 
range,  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  A  line  drawn  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  summit  of  the  Erz-Gebirge,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  natural  limits  of  Saxony,  which  are  contiguous 
to  those  of  Bohemia.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  the  analogy  that  subsists  between  the  names  of  Harta- 
Wald  or  Erz-Gebirge»  and  the  country  of  the  Harts  that 
bas  been  already  mentioned,  for  it  is  well  known  that  it 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vast  Hercynian  forest 
that  was  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times*  The  chain  of  the 
£rz-6ehirge  is  no  where  very  lofty;  the  Schneekopf  or 
8now-head,  the  most  elevated  summit,  is  not  higher  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  the  others  are  Mount  Auers,  which  is  about  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Laufche,  about  two 
thousand  six  hundred,  the  Drechsler,  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty,  the  Grochwald,  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Guthhaus,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
feet 

Geological  These  mountains  are  in  general  composed  of  granite^ 
and  tiie  greater  number  of  them  are  covered  with  gneiss* 
M.  Leonhard,*  who  observed  that  the  western  declivities 
are  for  the  most  part  steeper  than  tiie  eastern,  informs  us 
that  towards  the  south-west,  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, or  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Frieberg,  they  appear 

A  to  rest  on  an  immense  base  of  granite.    But  at  their  east- 

ern extremity,  the  granite  is  covered  with  rocks  of  a  more 
recent  formation,  such  as  compact  limestone  and  strata  of 
sandstone  or  psammites*  In  other  parts  of  the  chain,  the 
granite  rests  on  talc  mixed  with  beds  of  schistus,  with 
which  it  is  in  some  places  covered,  and  whicli  in  others 
serve  as  a  support  for  the  gneiss.  Thus  the  Erz-Gebirge, 
like  many  other  chains,  are  composed  of  granite  that  appears 

*  Charakteriitik  dor  Felsarten. 
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to  belong  to  different  epochs.  Micaceous  sdiistas  fills  up  book 
a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  chain,  and  extends  to  the  ^^^^ 
western  extremity ;  it  rises  to  the  summits,  and  forms  the  " 

top  />f  the  Schneekopf.  That  rock,  which  has  been  called 
pegmmiiicif  and  which  is  composed  of  quartz  and  feldspath,  ' 
forms,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Bonnard,  a  di8-> 
tinct  group.*  Lastly,  hills  of  sandstone  are  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  M.  Daubuisson  observed  on  the  Saxon 
mountains  basalt  that  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  of  volcan'* 
ic  origif.!  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  the  name  by 
which  they  are  known  in  Saxony,  is  inapplicable;  but  that 
geologist  has  of  late  modified  his  opinion  on  the  object 

A  porphyritic  rock  descends  below  the  mountains,  and  it  Anthra- 
contains  anthracites,  a  combustible  substance,  which  may  ^'  *'* 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lischwitz  and  Frauensteln. 
Thexoal  formation  extends  in  the  country  between  Sclinee- 
berg  and  Planitz,  and  some  schistous  rocks  that  have  been 
observed  on  the  plains  adjoining  Leipsic,  descend  from  the 
Erz-Gebirge,  sink  below  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with 
porphyry,  that  assunies  the  form  of  isolated  heights,  the  ba- 
ses of  which  are  surrounded  with  the  sand  and  argil  on  the 
plains. 

The  Erz-Gebirge  abound  so  much  in  metals  of  different  Minei. 
kinds,  that  they  have  been  correctly  denominated  the  .^e- 
tfdlic  Mountains.  The  working  of  the  mines  furnishes 
employment  to  a  numerous  population.  The  art  of  the 
miner  is  best  understood  in  this  part  of  Germany,  indeed 
it  has  been  there  changed  into  a  science  by  the  labours 
and  discoveries  of  distinguished  men.  It  was  at  Freyberg 
that  the  celebrated  Werner  founded  a  Geological  chair, 
an  individual  to  whom  the  science  was  so  much  indebted, 
that  before  his  time  it  might  have  been  called  a  chaos  or 

*  Essai  geognostique  sur  TErz-Gebirge,  1816. 

t  See  Journal  de  physique,  torn.  LVUI. 

t  See  Trait6  de  g^ognoiie,  torn.  II.  pages  601,  602,  &c. 
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BOOK    at  best  the  art  of  making  systems  to  which  their  anthors  gate 
oxxi.    the  pompous  title  of  theories  of  tiie  earth. 

The  climate  in  the  liingclom  of  Saxony  is  dry  and  tem- 
perate,  the  mountainous  region  is  only  exposed  to  severe 
*  winters;  one  may  travel  in  a  sledge  in  the  high  country  a  long 
time  after  the  snow  has  disappeared  on  the  low  grounds.   It 
is  stated  in  the  work  of  M.  Engelhardt,  that  wheat,  oats 
«nd  potatoes  begin  to  thrive  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
while  asparagus  is  ripe  on  the  plains.*    The  temperature 
is  mildest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  and  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    It  might  be  proved  that  the  climate 
is  salubrious  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  not  so 
great  as  in  neighbouring  countries,  and  from  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  arrived  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
Agrieuitu-       The  people  engaged  in  agriculture  are  intelligent,  the  land 
duce!^      is  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  produce  must  necessarily  be 
considerable.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  greatly  improved, 
numerous  flocks  are  reared,  and  their  wool,  which  is  much 
prized,  forms  an  important  branch  of  commerce.    Several 
agricultural  societies  have  been  established,  and  by  their 
means  the  breed  of  homed  cattle  and  horses,  and  even  the 
rearing  of  bees  are  encouraged.    To  improve  the  culture  of 
vineyards  is  the  principal  object  of  other  societies  of  the 
same  nature.    The  wine  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.    The  grain  har- 
vests are  also  inadequate,  but  the  deficiency  is  by  many  sup- 
plied with  potatoes,  a  plant  for  which  the  country  is  well 
adapted.    Esculent  vegetables  and  fruits  are  abundant,  and 
in  some  districts,  bemp^  lint,  hops  and  tobacco  yield  good 
harvests. 
Produce  of     The  mineral  productions  of  the  country  are  much  more 
important  than  those  of  its  fruitful  soil.    The  raw  materi- 
al, on  which  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  expense  of  work- 
ing, has  been   calculated   to   be  worth  L.291,660.    The 
nines  of  Ausbringen  are  supposed  to  make  up  £.102,083, 

*  Handbuch  der  Erdbetcbreibung  des  Koenigreicbt  Sachaeo. 
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of  this  sanif  and  those  of  Freyberg  L.159OOO ;  fhe  other  ^  book 
useful  metalsy  worked  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  same  cxxi. 
town  are  not  less  abundant.  Tlie  quantity  of  fine  silver  an-  — — ^— 
nually  obtained  from  its  mines,  is  estimated  at  L.1169700. 
It  has  been  computed  that  nine  thousand  workmen  extract 
every  year,  three  hundred  quintals  of  copper,  eighty  thou- 
sand of  iron,  ten  thousand  of  lead,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  tin,  and  more  than  five  thousand  of  arsenic*  The 
numerous  workmen  collect  annually,  according  to  Stein^ 
nearly  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  sul- 
phur, alum  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  same  chain  abounds 
in  white  quartz,  amethysts,  agates,  jaspers,  garnets  aAd 
kaolin,,  to  the  fine  quality  of  which  must  be  attributed  iM 
superiority  that  the  Saxon  porcelain  has  long  maintained 
over  every  other  in  Europe.  Lastly,  several  extensive  coal 
mines  are  worked  in  the  Saxon  territory,  but  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  from 
which  an  annual  revenue  of  L.50,000  is  derived. 

The  Saxon  manufacturers  are  not  destitute  of  activity  iDduttry. 
or  zeal,  they  have  made  several  improvements  by  which  tures.  ^ 
the  produce  of  their  industry  has  been  increased.  Among 
the  different  articles  that  are  manufactured,  linen,  silky 
cotton  and  woollen  stuflTs  might  be  spec|fied,  the  others 
are  lace,  ribbons  and  muslin,  straw  and  paper  hats  and 
musical  instruments;  its  porcelain  and  earthen  ware  are 
considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  A  great  number  of  hands 
are  constantly  employed;  it  was  calculated  a  few  years 
ago  that  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  individuals 
were  occupied  in  making  these  different  articles.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  cloth,  five 
thousand  in  making  straw  hats,  fifty  thousand  in  working 
metal,  ar\d  in  cotton  spinning  alone,  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand. 

The  perfection  attained  in  manufacturing  different  ar-  Societiei. 
tides,  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  industry  and  intel- 
ligence natural  to  the  Saxon  nation.    Government  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  used  every  means  to  assist  the  ef- 
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BOOK  forts  of  the  people.  Premiums  and  rewards  are  not  only 
cxxi*     bestowed  on  tlie  inventors  of  nserul  macliines,  bat  medab 

■~"'~~  and  sums  of  money  are  given  to  the  most  able  workmen. 
Societies  have  been  instituted  with  a  considerable  capital  at 
their  disposal^  and  it  is  employed  in  accomplishing  these 
ends*  These  societies  offer  rewards  for  the  solution  of 
such  questions  as  may  ten^  to  make  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists  more  enlightened  concerning  their  own  in- 
terest. It  has  even  been  proposed  to  attain  such  an  object 
that  some  imposts  and  duties  should  be  abolished. 

Commerce.  The  trade  of  Saxony  is  very  extensive^  and  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  by  the  judicious  measures  of  government,  a  great 
impulsion  has  been  given  to  commerce.  Stein  calculates 
the  value  of  the  whole  inland  trade  to  amount  to  129000,000 
of  rix-dollarsy  or  L.^y/OOyOOO.  The  capital  circulated  in 
the  three  great  fairs  that  are  held  in  Leipsic,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  less  than  18,000,000  of  rix-dollars,  or  L.4,050,- 
000.  A  considerable  revenue  was  formerly  obtained  fi'om 
the  salt  mines,  but  as  the  territory  in  which  they  are  sita- 
ated,  was  taken  from  Saxony  by  a  decision  of  the  congress  at 
Yiennay  it  has  been  stipulated  that  Prussia,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent in  possession  of  the  country,  shall  deliver  annually 
2500  quintals  of  salt  at  a  price  sufficiently  moderate  to  en- 
able the  Saxon  government  by  this  monopoly,  and  without 
raising  the  duty,  to  derive  the  same  revenue  that  it  possess- 
ed before  the  treaty  of  181 5. 

Govern-  The  government  of  Saxony  is  monarchical,  the  king  is 
major  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  every  office,  whetlier  it 
be  civil  or  military,  is  filled  up  by  the  sovereign.  But  all 
the  nobles  in  the  kingdom  are  not  equally  subject  to  the 
prince;  several  lords  levy  contributions  within  their  do- 
mains, a  third  part  of  which  can  only  be  claimed  by  go- 
Yernment.  The  states  are  partly  formed  by  the  deputies 
whom  the  provinces  appoint,  but  the  sovereign  only  can 
dissolve  and  call  them  together.  It  generally  happens, 
however,  that  they  assemble  at  Dresden  every  six  years. 
The  states  are  composed  of  three  orders ;  the  clergy,  no- 
bility and  members  deputed  by  towns.    They  regulate  the 
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taxes  and  imposts,  and  deliberate  on  the  laws  that  the  king    book 
subteits  for  their  decision.*  oxxx. 


The  revenue  of  Saxony  amounts  to  ll^OOOiOOO  of  flo-  — • 
rins,  and  the  national  debt  in  1820,  was  not  more  than     ^^^^^ 
82,000,000. 

The  army  is  composed  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  three  of  Ansy. 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  one  of  foot  artillery,  two  brigades 
of  horse  artillery,  a  battalion  of  light  horsemen,  and  two 
companies  of  veterans.  The  total  force  amounts  to  13,800 
men,  and  the  contingent  of  the  king  to  the  Germanic  con- 
federation, to  12,000.  Every  man  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
one  rears  of  age  may  be  liable  to  the  military  service,  bat 
many  pleas  of  exemption  are  urged  and  (Sustained.  The 
towns  possess  national  guards,  consisting  of  all  the  citiBens 
who  can  afford  to  equip  themselves ;  none  are  exempt  from 
the  service  before  the  age  of  sixty.  Patrols  of  horse  police 
are  stationed  on  the  principal  roads  in  the  kingdom.  ^ 

The  German  spoken  in  Saxony,  is  said  to  be  more  pure  Lugnafe, 
and  correct  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  Almost  ^^s*^* 
all  the  Saxons  adhere  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  that 
was  drawn  up  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  their  electors  de- 
fended and  established  the  reformation  which  Luther 
preached.  But  since  the  time  of  Frederick  Augustus,  who 
embraced  Catholicism  in  1697,  in  order  to  make  himself  eli- 
gible for  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  reigning  family  has  con- 
tinued faithful  to  that  form  of  worship. 

It  appears  from  the  work  of  M.  Hasael*  that  the  popula-  Popoift. 
tion  amounted  to  1,386^000  indiwluals  in  the  year  1822  j  ^^"^ 
M.  Engelhardt  supposes  the  number  of  inhabitants  equal 
to  l,400,000.f    If  the  mean  be  taken  between  these  two 
numbers,  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  l,39d|400 
persons,  and  the  number  to  every  square  mile  at  250.    This        ^ 
Wealthy  country  contains  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
mnety-seven  villages,  fifty-seven  burghs,  and  a  hundred 

*  Sutiiche  umriss,  page  68. 
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and  forty-fite  townB,  the  most  important  of  whiofaf  we  dwH 
endeavour  to  describe* 

The  country  near  the  capital,  along  the  right  hank  of  the 
£Ibe  is  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  be  may 
admire  the  wealth  of  the  environs,  the  variety  of  pictureaque 
sites,  the  breadth  and  cleanness' of  the  streets  in  the  suburbs, 
and  the  length  of  the  magnificent  bridge  across  the  rirer. 
That  bridge,  built  of  sand-stone,  is  formed  by  sixteen  arch- 
ies; it  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  yards  in  length,  an4 
iwelve  in  breadth.  Benches  are  pladed  at  difforent  dis- 
tances, and  near  the  twelfth  pillar,  a  gUded  crucifix  is  sap- 
ported  on  a  solid  rock  thirty  feet  in  height*  The  ^urth 
pillar  was  spriing  by  Marshal  Davoust  on  ib»  19th  of 
March,  1813,  in  order  that  be  might  be  better  able  te  m- 
ipiire  the  retreat  of  his  troops ;  but  the  bridge  has  beeu  re- 
paired since  1815*  The  lofty  fortifications  in  Dresdea 
were  changed  into  fine  walks,  in  1810,  and  tliree  yean  af- 
terwards new  ramparts  were  constructed  by  the  Freacb,  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  allied  armies.  These  ram- 
parts have  also  been  demolished*  Dresden  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  Town  and  three  suburbs^  the  largest  of 
wbicb  are  Keustadt  and  Friedrichstadt  Sixteen  of  its 
eighteen  churches,  belong  to  the  protestants*  Franen  Kirdt 
( Womens'  church),  built  after  the  model  of  St  Peter's  at 
Rome,  is  situated  in  the  Old  Town ;  the  light  pillars  oo  the 
roof  support  a  tower  that  rises  to  the  height  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet*  Sophia's  church  or  the  church  of  the 
court,  is  remarkable  for  the  sculptures  that  adorn  its  portal, 
for  the  pictures  with  whicii  it  is  decorated,  and  also  for  a 
number  of  pillars  that  surround  the  altar,  they  are  said  to 
baye  been  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  |  it  is  pre- 
tended that  they  were  brought  to  Dresden  from  the  bdy 
city  by  Duke  Albert  in  1476, 

The  finest  buildings  in  Dresden  are  the  chancery,  the 
treasury,  the  mint,  the  arsenal,  the  townhouse,  the  Japo- 
nese  palace,  the  royal  palace  and  that  of  the  princess  Maxi- 
milian and  Antony.  The  king^s  palace  is  a  large  build- 
ing of  irregular  architecture,  adorned  with  many  turrets, 
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tke  highest  of  which  Is  not  lees  thftii  three  htindred  feet  abo?^  Hoolk 

the  ghiaiid.    The  exterior  of  the  palace  corresponda  b«t  ^uA 
ill  with  the  Taluable  collections  contained  in  it* 


When  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia  entered  tho  eleo*  J^^^^ 
torate»  after  having  declared  to  Fredericic  ^ugnstas,  king 
of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony,  tfiat  the  measure  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  safety,  and  the  most  rigid  discipline 
was  to  be  observed  by  his  troops ;  the  elector  fled  to  his  ar* 
By  St  Pima,  but  the  queen  liis  wife  possessing  a  degree  of 
innness  and  courage  bey ond  what  could  be  expected  from  her 
MX^  refased  to  accompany  him,  and  waited  the  arrital  of 
the  Prussians.  In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
Mtersd  and  plundered  Leipsic,  and  Frederick  arfin^  at 
Dresden^  Having  demanded  certain  archives  from  th6 
qoeen,  she  refused  to  give  them  Up,  his  soldiers  then  ad** 
tasced  into  the  royal  palaeef  broke  open  the  doors,  and  car^ 
ried  away  the  archives,  but  after  a  strict  search  for  a  treaty 
of  oifeaaive  alliance  between  Russia,  Austria  and  Saxony 
against  Prussia,  that  had  served  as  a  pretext  fbr  Frederick's 
invasion,  the  treaty  was  not  found.  The  hall  of  the  great 
opera,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  king's  palace,  although 
inely  decorated,  is  more  worthy  of  notice  from  its  size^'it 
■ay  contain  eight  thousand  spectators.  The  view  from  the 
palace  of  Bruhl,  is  perhaps  the  iinest  near  Dresden,  and  the 
gallery  of  paintings  in  the  same  palace,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Dost  valuable  of  any  in  the  town.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  five  hospitals,  besides  one  for  orphans,  and  another  for 
fcundlings.  Many  places  of  education  might  be  enumerate 
ed,  among  others  two  gymnasia,  a  school  that  is  reserved 
for  the  daughters  of  catholics,  several  others,  such  as  tho 
one  for  cadets,  another  for  the  royal  pages,  and  a  third  for 
eagineers ;  in  addition  to  these,  may  be  mentioned  a  scbo<4 
of  nedicine  and  surgery,  and  Ave  charitable  institutions  fbr 
tho  education  of  the  poor.  DiSbrent  societies  have  been  es^ 
taUished,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  number  of  antiquities  and  med* 
ok,  and  three  libraries  have  been  collected  for  the  use  of  tho 
tahabitants ;  but  the  most  valuable  library  is  the  one  that 
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BOOK  MongB  to  the  king^  it  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  1hoo« 
^^^^  sand  Toluoies,  four  thousand  manuscripts,  and  twenty  thoa- 
•  sand  geographical  maps.  The  population  of  Dresden  i* 
equal  to  5£,000  individuals,  and  the  course  of  the  Elbe  is  fa- 
Tourable  to  their  commerce  and  industry. 
x«ipric»  Leipsig  or  LeipsiciL  is,  after  the  capital,  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  Saxony.  It  is  advantageously  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elster,  the  Parde  and 
the  Lappe  $  so  much  wealth  has  been  diffused  by  its  com- 
merce, so  much  have  enjoyments  and  luxuries  increasedf 
that  the  rich  prefer  it  as  a  place  of  residence  to  Dresden. 
Much  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  laid  out  in 
public  walks ;  the  most  frequented  are  the  wood  of  Bosen- 
thaU  the  garden  of  Hendel,  Gehlis  and  its  vicinity.  These 
places  were  laid  waste  by  hostile  troops,  but  they  hare 
been  embellished  and  improved  since  that  period  ;  no  evils 
are  irreparable,  where  commerce  and  industry  exert  their 
beneficent  influence.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  different  spectacles,  shows  and  other  places  of  amuse* 
nent  in  these  public  walks,  form  a  singular  contrast  mih 
some  monuments  of  wo.  The  tomb  of  the  fabulist  Gelert, 
is  situated  in  the  garden  of  Resch,  the  philosopher  Oallisch 
was  buried  in  the  gardens  of  Hendel,  and  the  grave  of  F(h 
niatowski,  who  died  like  a  hero,  after  having  witnessed  the 
allies  of  the  French  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  tbe  groves  of  Reichenbach. 
ThMtns,  The  public  places  that  are  resorted  to  in  winter,  are  the 
^*  national  theatre,  the  musical   academy,  the  casinos,  tbe 

winter  gardens  of  Breiter,  and  different  societies,  which 
have  been  called  Besources.  If  the  streets  in  Leipsig  were 
broader,  it  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  well  built 
towns  in  Germany.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  town- 
house  and  the  mint,  the  much  admired  hospital  founded 
by  Georges,  and  another  for  the  education  of  orphans. 
The  church  of  St  Nicholas  may  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  its  marble  ornaments,  and  some  paintings  by  Oeser; 
but  that  of  St  Thomas  is  perhaps  better  known  from  the 
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mmber  and  aoelleiice  of  its  organa.  The  caafle  of.  Pleii-  't^ws, 
•nborgy  a  building  that  resembles  the  citadel  at  Milan,  is  ^^^'* 
all  that  remains  of  Leipsig's  ancient  fortifications ;  it  con-  '' 

tains  a  chnrch,  in  which  the  principal  turret  serves  as  an 
observatory,  and  also  what  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in 
an  old  fortress,  a  good  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  academy 
of  architecture  and  painting.  Leipsig  has  possessed  aa 
onirersity  since  the  year  1409;  its  difierent  schools  ara 
well  attended,  its  S4?ientific  society  has  obtained  merited  re- 
putation, its  museum  is  valuable  from  its  modela  and  ma- 
chiaes  |  in  shorty  its  botanical  garden,  collections  and  li- 
braries, are  worthy  of  a  town,  that  unites  much  commercial 
wealtli  and  many  varied  branches  of  industry  with  the; 
greatest  boolc  trade  in  the  world. 

The  small  town  of  Chemnitz  or  Alt-Chemnilz,  situated  Cbemniu. 
on  a  ri?er  of  the  same  name,  is  perhaps  more  agreeable  and 
better  built  than  any  other  in  Saxony;  its  population  is 
estimated  by  Hassel  at  16,000  inhabitants.  It  may  be  re^ 
marked  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  PuflTendorf ;  it  is  un- 
aecessary  to  describe  its  six  churches,  its  college  and  four 
hospitals,  the  triple  wall  that  surrounds  it,  and  the  ancient 
castle  by  which  it  was  formerly  defended.  Plauen  contains  piaueiu 
a  populiition  of  six  thousand  souls,  and  possesses,  like 
Chemnitz,  a  trade  in  linen,  muslins  and  calicos. 

Freiberg  ought  to  be  more  minutely  described,  its  iropor-  Freiberg, 
tant  territory  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  Saxon  mines ;  it  is  Watered  by  the  Fulda,  and  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  city,  from 
the  number  of  its  old  buildings,  but  several  streets  are. 
broad  and  straight,  and  there  are  many  well  built  houses. 
The  tombs  of  some  ancient  Saxon  electors  are  to  be  seea 
io  the  cathedra],  the  finest  of  its  six  churches.  A  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  armour  is  arranged  in  the  townhouse, 
a  gymnasium  and  library  have  been  established  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  celebrity  of  Freiberg  depends 
on  the  school  of  the  mines,  an  institution  that  might  serve 
as  a  model  for  others  of  the  same  sort ;  many  distinguish- 


SooK  ed  men  hvit  been  edaarted  tfaere^  sivoe  the  time  the  ool* 
e%xu    lections  were  increaeed,  and  the  method  of  teaching  in- 

""""""^  proved  by  Werner.  The  baths  of  Halsbruck  in  the  netgb- 
boarhood  of  Freiberg,  are  mncb  frequented,  their  sidutary 
eflTect  in  different  diseases  has  l>een  generally  acknowledge 
ed«  The  aamber  of  tillages  in  the  ticinit7»  and  the  situi^ 
tien  of  Freiberg  in  a  mountainous  country,  peopled  by  nin- 
ersy  whose  manners  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  Saxony,  render  it  interesting  to 
strangers* 

Koenig.  But  If  »  painter  or  a  naturalist  wish  to  travel  threogh  a 
eointry  that  may  amply  reward  them  for  their  labour,  thej 
must  go  from  Freiberg  to  Koenigstein  and  Schandan,  two 
small  towns  in  which  the  population  is  insigniftcant,  bet 
both  of  them  are  surrounded  by  the  most  romantic  scenery. 
The  first  was  made  impregnable  by  the  late  king.  It  to 
built  on  a  rock  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  course  of  the 
Elbe ;  a  well  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  feet  deep,  sap- 
plies  the  inhabitants  at  all  times  with  cold  and  limpid  we* 
ter*  The  second^  or  Schandau  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  and  is  encompassed  with  mountains  and  rocks,  whidi 
rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Its  harbour  is  enlit- 
ened  by  an  active  trade,  and  many  visiters  repair  every 
year  to  the  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Zitt««.  Zittaa  is  built  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Saxony  in 

a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Mandau  or  Alterwaseen 
It  contains  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants ;  its  tredecos" 
aists  in  cloth  and  also  in  white  and  printed  linens.  It  pos- 
sesses a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  a  musenm  of  natural 
history,  n  coUeotion  of  medals,  five  hospitals,  one  of  whtcb 
is  reserved  for  orphans*  If  the  church  of  Bt«  John  were 
wholly  boilt,  it  might  be  the  finest  in  the  town,  bnt  a  long 
time  may  elapse  before  it  be  finished.  Those,  who  leave 
the  town  by  the  Bohemian  gate,  arrive  after  a  short  journey 
at  the  village  of  Hermhut,  which  is  peopled  by  four  hun- 
dred individuals,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  sect  of  Mors* 
vian  brothers ;  they  have  their  pastor  and  their  church. 

BautMD.        Bantzen  or  Bndissin,  the  last  town  that  we  have  to  do* 
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scribe  in  the  kiHgdom  of  Suony,  is  eltnatad  on  a  rock  that    book 

Gommands  the  banks  of  the  Spree.    An  extensive  com-    oxxi* . 

merce  and  numerous  manufactories  render  it  a  place  of 

tone  inportance.    It  is  peopled  hy  1 1*600  inhabitants} 

the  fortificationsy  which  are  now  almost  in  ruins*  attest  its 

antiqaity*  although  its  straight  and  well  built  streets  give 

it  the  appearance  of  a  modern  town;  the  cause  of  these 

improTements  has  been  attributed  to  fires,  by  which  the 

•Id  booses  were  at  different  periods  destroyed.    The  theatre 

and  a  house  of  correction  Siire  perhaps  the  finest  buildings} 

the  places  of  instruction  are  an  academy  and  gymnasiom^ 

The  town  is  one  of  a  small  number,  which  affords  an  eK** 

ample  of  religious  toleration,  that  we  would  wish  to  see 

eTerywbero  imitated.    The  church  of  At  Peter  is  divided 

into  two  parts  by  an  iron  trellis,  one  part  is  reserred  for 

the  Catholics,  and  the  other  for  the  Luthetians*    The  hill 

of  Protschen  is  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Spree,  at 

a  short  distance  from  Bautaen*    The  ruins  of  an  ancient 

altar  still  remain  there ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  place 

vbere  the  gods  of  the  Wendes  used  to  deliver  their  oracles* 

The  old  castle  and  the  fortifications  which  served  to  de« 

fend  the  town,  are  believed  to  have  been  built  during  the 

ninth  century ;  no  mention^  however,  is  made  of  Bautsen 

in  history  before  the  year  1078.    But  it  has  become  fa-^ 

nioas  in  the  annals  of  war  from  the  successful  struggle 

which  the  Fiynch  army  made  in  iBld  against  the  allied 

powers. 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  Ducal  Saxony  are  Wei-  DutchUi  of 
Bar  and  Goths.  The  first  and  the  second,  which  was  sub-  ^^^^J* 
divided  into  several  parts,  formed  some  years  ago  five 
Frincipalities  of  unequal  extent*  The  surface  of  the  firsts 
or  the  great  dutchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  not  less  than  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two  square  miles}  the  dutchy  of 
Saxe-Gotba  was  equal  to  nine  hundred  and  six}  that 
of  Saxe-Meiningen  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four} 
8axe-Hildburghausen  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four} 
Saxe-Coburg  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  But 
the  limits  and  names  of  the  three  last  dutchies  were  chan^ 
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ed  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1825. 
The  territories  of  Meiningeni  Hildburghausen  and  Saal- 
'  feld  make  up  at  present  the  dntchy  of  Saxe-Meiningeo ; 
its  superficial  extent  Ihay  be  upwards  of  seyen  hundred 
and  twenty  square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants*  The 
dutchies  of  Altenburg,  Ronneburg  and'  Eisenberg,  that 
formed  part  of  Saxe-Gotha,  are  now  denominated  Saxe- 
Altenburg;  its  surface  is  equal  to  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  square  miles,  and  its  population  to  a  huiidred 
and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Lastly,  tlie  territory  of 
Saxe-Coburg  with  the  territories  of  ObrdruflT,  Gotha  and 
St  Wendel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  make  up  the 
dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  which  is  about  seyen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  inhabitants.^ 

The  great  dutchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  peopled  by  two  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  individuals,  including  aboat  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  Lutherans,  six 
thousand  three  hundred  Calvinists,  ten  thousand  Catholics 
and  twelve  hundred  Jews.  They  inhabit  thirty  small  towns^ 
twelve  burghs  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  Tillages. 
The  territory  has  been  divided  into  two  provinces  or  prin- 
cipalities, those  of  Weimar  and  Eisnach.  The  first  is  situ- 
ated between  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  the  princi- 
palities of  Schwartzburg,  Reuss  and  Rudolstadt ;  the  second 
between  the  possessions  of  Prussia,  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Go- 
burg-Gotha,  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  and  Bavaria* 

The  land  in  the  principality  of  Weimar  belongs  to  the 
secondary  formation.  White  and  ferruginous  sandstone 
are  obterved,  and  the  limestone  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
chain  of  Jura.  'Some  hills  extend  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  join  the  range  of  Thuringerwald ;  the  rest 
of  the  country  consists  of  extensive  plains  and  thick  forests. 


*  We  Bra  indebted  for  tbeee  details  concerning  the  limite  and  populatioB  of 
Uie  three  dutchies  to  M.  Balbi,  who  communicated  to  ut  part  of  the  manuscript 
of  bis  work  entitUd,  Balance  Politique  du  Globe. 
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The  wmI  in  most  places  is  rich  and  froithl.    The  land  in    book 
the  principality  of  Eisnach  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that  in    oxxi* 
Weimar;  sandstone,  slate,  marble  and  coal  are  found  in  the  — — " 
country ;  but  there  are  some  extinguished  volcanos  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Werra,  that  are  connected  with  a  group  which 
extends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    Diflfbrent  metals^ 
such  as'silver,  copper  and  iron  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Saxony  are  Towav. 
Weimar,  Apolda,  Jena  and  Eisnach.  They  may^be  shortly 
described,  for  none  of  them  are  very  large.  Weimar,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ilm,  contains  9000  inhabitants.  In  the  princi- 
pal cliurch  are  the  tombs  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  ducal  family,  and  that  of  the  painter  Cranach ;  the  nave 
ef  the  same  church  is  adorned  by  some  of  his  paintings. 
The  town  possesses  several  public  schools,  a  college,  an 
academy  of  painting  and  some  charitable  institutions.  The 
palace  of  the  prince  has  been  considered  the  finest  edifice ; 
the  interior  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  rich  furni-  ' 
tare  and  valuable  collections,  which  consist  of  armour,  me- 
dals and  paintings.  Tlie  park  before  the  palace  is  laid  out 
after  the  English  manner,  and  it  has  been  more  admired 
than  any  other  in  Germany. 

The  romantic  country  seat  of  Belvedere  in  the  neighbour-  Neigh- 
hood  of  Weimar  belongs  likewise  to  the  prince.  A  school  *»»'*"••»• 
ef  agriculture  has  been  established  at  Tieffurth ;  the  fine 
gardens  of  the  late  dutchess  dowager  in  the  same  part  of 
tiie  country  are  still  kept  with  great  care ;  monuments  have 
been  erected  there  to  the  memory  of  the  princes  Constan- 
tine  of  Weimar,  and  Leopold  of  Brunswick.  The  grave  of 
the  celebrated  Wieland  is  to  be  seen  at  Osmannstodt.  A 
mineral  spring  that  has  been  of  late  much  frequented,  is 
Situated  at  Berka,  a  village  about  six  miles  fr6ra  Weimar* 

Apolda  is  peopled  by  SOOO  individuals,  and  its  trade  con-  Apoida. 
sists  chiefly  in  cloth.    JeAa,  which  contains  5000  inhabi-  '*'^' 
tants  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  collegiate  towns 
in  Germany.    Several  libraries^  a  museum  of  natural  bis- 
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torjf  a  thentre  of  anatomy*  and  clinical  lecinres  are  open 
to  those  who  attend  the  university.  The  different  learned 
and  scientific  societies^  as  well  as  the  literary  gazette  pub- 
lished at  Jena«  tend  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  study.  The  town 
is  built  on  the  Saale  ;  the  memorable  battle  which  bears  its 
name,  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober 1806. 

Eisnach  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  height  that  commands 
the  Nesse ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls*  and  possesses  a  ducal 
castle*  a  mint*  two  public  schools  and  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions. It  contains  8000  inhabitants,  it  was  founded  in 
the  year  1070. 

Different  districts  attached  to  the  principality  of  Eis- 
nach are  situated  in  Bavaria*  Saxe-Mei.ningen  and  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha;  but  all  of  them  are  so  small  as  to  render 
any  mention  of  them  unnecessary.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  another  district  dependent  on  the  circle  of  Jena*  and  si- 
tuated in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  The  only 
town  in  it  is  Alstedt»  which  may  contain  about  1900  inha- 
bitants. 

An  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  in  the  dutcbyof 
Saxe- Weimar.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
woollen  stuffs  are  annually  manufactured  at  Eisnach.  The 
trade  of  Jena  and  Apolda  consists  in  the  same  articles*  and 
Kaltensundheim  is  peopled  by  weavers.  There  are  up- 
wards of  forty  potters  at  Burgel*  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  workmen*  that  find  employment  at  the  vinegar  distil- 
leries in  the  same  place.  Weimar  is  noted  for  its  leather* 
Stutzerbach  for  its  glass  and  paper,  and  llmenau  for  its 
porcelain  and  hardware. 

The  revenue  of  the  great  dutchy  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1*800*000  florins  or  L.1 80*000*  and  the  public  debt  is  equal 
to  6*296*000  florins  or  L.629*600;  a  sinking  fund  has  been 
established  for  its  liquidation.  The  armetl  force  consists  of 
two  foot  regiments  and  a  company  of  cavalry ;  but  the  in- 
habitants rose  in  mass  in  1814,  and  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men  was  collected. 


Govern- 
ment. 
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The  sobjects  of  the  great  doke  of  Saxe-Weimar  are  in-  book 
debted  to  him  for  the  advantages  of  a  representative  gov-  cxxi. 
ernrnent.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1816,  each  dis- 
trict appoints  a  deputy.  Ten  are  chosen  from  the  class  of 
burgesses,  and  as  many  from  the  rural  districts.  Every 
citizen  of  Weimar  or  Eisnach,  who  possesses  an  income  of 
500  rix-dollars  of  li»75,  and  in  the  other  towns,  every  bur- 
gess, whose  income  amounts  to  300  rlx-dollars  or  L.45,  may 
be  elected  a  deputy.  A  proprietor,  whose  land  is  worth 
2000  rix-dollars  or  L.300,  may  be  deputed  by  the  district. 
No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  elective  privileges  on  account 
of  his  birtli,  rank  or  religion.  The  deputies  are  elected  for 
six  years,  the  elections  are  public ;  persons  in  authority  are 
not  permitted  to  solicit  suffrages  for  candidates.  The  as- 
«8embly  of  deputies  names  counsellors  for  life,  who  are  enti- 
tled to  sit  amongst  them,  and  to  give  their  votes.  An  as- 
sembly roust  be  summoned  at  the  lapse  of  three  years  after 
its  dissolution ;  but  a  commission  composed  of  two  deputies 
and  a  marshal  or  chief  of  af  district,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
deputies,  watches  constantly  over  the  public  interest  The 
assembly,  together  with  the  prince  and  his  ministers,  fixes 
the  budgets,  establishes  or  abolishes  taxes  and  imposts.  It 
has  the  right  of-  communicating  its  opinions  to  the  prince  on 
whatever  relates  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people, 
individual  liberty  and  the  protection  of  property.  If  a  law 
be  proposed  by  the  assembly,  and  rejected  by  the  prince, 
the  same  proposition  may  again  be  made  at  two  other  meet- 
ings. But  if  the  prince  pro]ioses  a  law,  the  assembly  can- 
not reject  it  without  assigning  the  reasons  of  their  refusal. 
Lastly,  it  appears  from  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeal 
It  Jena,  and  from  the  representations  made  to  the  assembly 
by  the  people,  that  if  a  law  be.  sanctioned  by  the  different 
powers  in  the  state,  and  not  put  into  execution,  the  districts 
may  claim  redress  from  the  Germanic  confederation.  Such 
are  the  elements  to  which  this  small  state  owes  its  prosperi- 
ty ;  it  might  be  well  if  its,  constitution  were  studied  by  the 
legislators  of  more  powerful  kingdoms. 
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The  reveme  of  tho  doteby  of  8a»*MiMiigen  mtj 
aoMHiDt  to  L.70»8d4 ;  the  nvfliber  of  troops  is  eqml  to  oktrcn 
hundred  men.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  mountainous  and 
veil  wooded,  it  abounds  in  metalSy  salt  and  coaK  A  branch 
connected  with  the  chain  of  Rheeue-Gebirge  extends  along 
the  country*  Its  principal  towns  are  Meiningen^  Hildbnrg- 
bausen  and  Saalfeld.  A  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on  in 
these  towns  and  in  several  Tillages ;  it  consists  in  iron,  glasSy 
paper  and  different  manofactnres.  The  capital,  of  which 
the  population  may  be  equal  to  4500  inhabitants,  isaurromd- 
ed  by  mountains  and  situated  on  the  Wemu  Thevsefil 
institutions  are  a  collie  and  orphan  hospital ;  the  public 
buildings  are  a  church,  the  ducal  palace,  and  the  chamber  of 
the  states.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  cotton  and  fustians* 
Hildburgbausen,  a  small  town  of  3500  inhabitants,  is  abo 
watered  by  the  Werra*  A  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  young  prince  Lewis  Ferdinand  of  Pros- 
aia,  near  Saalfeld,  at  the  very  place  where  he  was  killed  on 
the  15th  October  1806. 

The  dutchy  of  Saxe  Altemburg,  more  populous  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent  and  more  wealthy  than  the  preceding*  pos- 
sesses  nearly  an  equal  revenue.  Its  capital,  which  is  well 
built  and  peopled  by  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  contains  four 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum  of 
natural  history.  Ronneburg  is  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Altemburg ;  it  was  formerly  defended  by  an  old  cas- 
tle; the  number  of  inhabitants  exceeds  4000.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  mineral  baths  near  the  town,  notwithstand- 
ing their  agreeable  situation,  and  the  money  that  has  been 
laid  out  in  embellishing  them,  are  not  much  frequented. 
Eisenberg,  a  small  town  of  nearly  the  same  population  as 
the  last,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  castle,  carries  on  a 
trade  in  glass  and  different  manuractures. 

The  dutchy  of  Saxe-Goburg-6otha  Is  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  principalities  that  remains  to  be  described.  Al- 
though it  be  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  small  territories, 
scattered  in  different  countriesy  and  belonging  to  secondary 
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atelM ;  it  oqght  to  be  mentioned  that  the  dvtchjr  of  Boxe-  book 
Cobm^Gotba  comprehends,  heeides  its  possessions  on  the  cxzi. 
declivities  of  the  Rhcsne-Gebirge,  the  greater  part  of  the  • 

territory  between  the  Nahe  and  the  Glan  on  the  left  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  which  has  been  calied  the  principality  of 
Lichteaberg.  A  brmich  of  the  Thuringerwald  extends  from 
the  Goniitry  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Gotha  to  the  norths  and 
that  part  of  docal  Sasony  is  supplied  from  it  witli  coal  and 
diiferent  metals.  The  country  to  the  north  of  Cobarg  may 
be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  Rhiene  mountains,  which 
join  the  TharingerwaM.  They  are  called  Sonnenberg  by 
the  GenBans.* 

Granite  overtopped  with  basalt  is  observed  in  that  branch  Structun. 
of  the  Rhmne-Gebirge  chain.    Calcareous  rocks  containing 
oi^nic  remains,  and  belonging  to  the  second  formation,  are 
situated  on  the  declivities.    All  the  land  in  the  principality 
of  Lichtenberg  abounds  with  coal  and  limestone. 

The  country  of  Sonnenberg,  though  by  no  means  im*  SoDoei- 
portant  from  its  extent,  is  remarkable  for  its  industry.  It  '** 
affords  a  striking  example  of  t^e  prosperity  which  a  people 
may  attain  by  labour  and  economy.  That  district,  cover* 
ed  with  mountains  and  forests,  derives  annually  from  its 
products,  apparently  of  little  value,  the  sum  of  j65000. 
The  price  given  for  them  is  not  the  price  of  the  materials 
but  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  them.  They  are  the  toys  of 
children,  boxes,  chests,  marbles,  glass  button^  and  different 
articles  of  cutlery.  It  may  be  said  that  commercial  inte- 
rest first  taught  these  mountaineers  the  advantages  that 
result  from  the  division  of  labour.  One  makes  the  body 
of  a  doll,  another  the  arms,  a  third  unites  them,  and  a  fourth 
paints  it.  They  follow  a  like  method  with  whatever  they 
make  of  wood  or  pasteboard.  Thus,  it  happens  that  they 
can  afford  to  sell  their  handiwork  at  a  very  low  price ;  it 
may  be  stated  for  instance  that  seventy  dozen  of  childrens* 
trumpets  can  be  purchased  for  half  a  crown  or  three  shil* 
Ungs.    The  toys  made  in  the  district  are  sent  to  different 

*  See  Dicttonnaire  de  la  Geographie  Pbyiiquet*   (EncydopMie  Methodique^) 
<MM  V.  article  Rtooe-Gebif  ge. 
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300K    parts  of  Gtermany^  Frankfort,  Leipsig,  Dresden,  Narem- 


bergy  Munich  and  other  trading  towns,  from  which  they  are 
■  txported  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  even  to  some  parts 

of  America. 
"  -;  The  inhabitants  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gi>tha, 
like  those  of  Saxe- Weimar,  live  under  a  representative  go- 
vernment. The  military  establishment  consists  of  1400  men ; 
its  revenue  was  estimated  ati@75,000,  and  the  public  debt  is 
not  more  than  £170»000. 

Towns.  The  principal  towns  are  Grotha,  Coburg  and  Saalfeld. 

The  first  is  as  fine  a  city  as  any  in  ducal  Saxony,  and  per- 
haps more  remarkable  than  any  other  for  its  scientific  in-* 
stitutions.  The  gymnasium  is  much  frequented,  and  from 
its  observatory  important  services  have  been  rendered  to 
astronomy.  It  possesses  besides  a  museum  of  natural  liis- 
tory,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  Grotha  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  Leine.  It  is 
adorned  by  several  fountains  and  some  elegant  build ings« 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  964  by  an  archbishop  of  May- 
ence;  it  contains  at  present  J  1,000  inhabitants.  The  trade 
of  Grotha  consists  principally  in  porcelain,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stufis. 

Coburg.  Coburg,  too,  is  noted  for  its  porcelain  and  trinkets  in 

petrified  wood ;  it  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods.  Built  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Itz,  many  strangers  resort  to  it. 
The  places  of  ami|sement  are  a  theatre,  concert  rooms, 
and  casinos,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Erholung.*  The 
public  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  and  the  town-house. 
Although  the  arts  and  sciences  are  not  so  much  encouraged 
as  at  Gotha,  it  has  its  observatory,  museum  of  natural  his« 
tory,  and  a  public  library.  The  population,  according  to  the 
latest  calculations,  amounts  to  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
Saint  Wen-  Little  can  be  said  of  St.  Wcndel,  in  the  principality  of 
Lichtenberg ;  it  is'considered  a  town,  but  it  contains  hardly 
two  thousand  inhabitants. 

*  Erholung  signifies  recreatioihin  Gcrnan. 
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Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  different  dutchies     book 
in  Saxony*  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  electoral  Hesse»     °^"^ 
a  country  more  important  than  any  of  these  principalitieSi  ^]^^[^[^ 
Possessing  a  population  which  Hassel  estimates  at  five  hun^-  Hetae. 
dred  and  eighty-five  thousand  individuals,  and  a  surface  not  iTf  5t  0  0  0 
less  than  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  square 
mileS)  it  holds  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  German  confe- 
deration.   It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hanover  and  the 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the  west  and  the  south 
by  the  principalities   of  Waldeck,  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
Bavaria,  on  the  east  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony^ 
tlie  great  dutchy  of  Weimar,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
It  possesses  also  the  seigniory  of  Smalcalden,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Saxon  duichies. 

Hesse  is  principally  formed  by  those  deposltes  of  lin^e"  Sou. 
stone  which  the  Grermans  call  muschdkalkf  and  by  the 
sandstone,  known  in  the  same  country  by  the  name  of  qua- 
dersandstein.  Volcanic  summits  rise  from  the  midst  of  • 
these  rocks,  they  are  similar  to  those  that  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  provinces  on  the 
Rhine.  Ramifications  of  the  Wogel  and  Rho&ne-Gfebirge 
mountains  extend  through  the  whole  of  Hesse  to  its  north- 
em  extremity,  and  form  the  numerous  valleys  by  which  the 
soil  is  indented.  Thus,  the  land  is  better  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  timber  and  pasturage  than  for  agriculture. 

The  highest  summits  are  situated  in  the  country  of  Heights  of  i 
Fulda.  and  it  too  is  nearest  the  centre  of  the  Rhoene  tainil^""" 
mountains.  The  Milzeburgh  reaches  to  the  height  of  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  the  Dammers- 
feld  to  three  thousand  .'six 'hundred  and  forty.  Two  dis- 
tinct ranges  may  be  observed  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
electorate ;  the  one  on  the  south-east  of  the  large  plain  of 
Cassel,  is  formed  by  horizontal  strata  of  ancient  sandstone; 
the  other  on  the  north-east  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks 
crowned  with  basaltic  summits. 

The  Habichtwald  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  volcanic 
heights ;  its  ridge  forms  the  eight-sided  pavilion  of  Weis-  mo«n«*iM. 
senstein;   and  the  bituminous   wood  near  its  summit  is 
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oxxi.     iiiQ  Albergi  a  moontain  of  a  conical  foroiy  less  elevated 
*"""""*"  than  the  last;  on  its  summit  are  still  to  be  seen  tlie  ruii;s 
of  an  ancient  castle.    But  the  mountain  of  Meisner  rises  at 
the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Cassel^  and  it  is  more 
remarkable  than  any  of  tlie  rest  from  the  rocks  and  sub- 
stances that  compose  it    M.  Baubuisson  de  Voisins  has 
giren  a  description  of  it»  to  which  some  details  may  be 
added.     It  is  separated  from  all  those  that  surround  it, 
and  equal  in  elevation  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    From  its  bsse 
to  its  summit,  that  terminates  in  a  plain  six  miles  in  lengthy 
and  three  in  breadth,  are  observed  in  the  first  place  an  ex* 
tensive  mass  of  calcareous  rocks,  mixed  with  shells  aad 
other  substances ;  above  it  is  a  layer  of  lignitis  or  bituoil- 
nous  wood,  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and 
covered  with  basalts  that  vary  in  height  from  three  hundred 
•    aad  thirty  to  five  hundred  feet 
M«  Daa-      .  The  observer,  says  M.  Daubuisson,*  after  having  exam* 
descrip-      ined  the  component  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  compared 
^^  them  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  country,  must  come 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  enormous  mass  of  wood  which 
rests  on  its  summit,  has  been  transported  to  it  It  is  im- 
possible that  all  the  trees  could  have  grown  on  the  place. 
The  soil  on  which  they  were  deposited  has  been  at  one  pe- 
riod a  shallow,  and  the  water  by  which  they  were  car- 
ried down,  flowed  from  a  higher  region.  The  basalt  tiiat 
DOW  covers  them,  issued  from  a  crater  situated  at  a  more 
elevated  level.  The  lofty  country  from  whence  the  trees 
as  well  as  the  lava  descended,  exists  no  longer,  for  the 
mountain  commands  at  present  all  the  neighbouring  dis- 
,  trict  to  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  and  indeed  there 
are  only  in  the  whole  of  lower  Germany  one  or  two  sum- 
mits of  a  greater  elevation.  All  the  contiguous  territory, 
which  at  one  time  must  have  been  higher  than  the  moun- 
tain, has  therefore  disappeared ;  it  has  been  destroyed  and 

'*  Traits  de  Geognotie,  torn.  IL  pp.  230, 291. 
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taken  away,  bot  not  by  a  sadden  or  instantaneous  canse.     book 
Time,  assisted  by  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  has  ef-     cxxi. 
fected  the  change,  cut  the  mountain  into  its  present  shape,  """— ^ 
made  it  a  detached  mass,  and  separated  it  on  every  side.'' 
It  may  be  added  that  the  fossil  wood  on  Meisner,  lilie  all 
the  other  lignites,  must  have  been  heaped  by  fresh  water  de* 
posites.    Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain,  after  hay- 
ing been  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  primitive  ocean,  might 
have  been  the  bed  of  a  lake  that  watered  a  volcano,  of  which 
the  remains  are  the  basalts  on  the  summits.    To  how  many 
reflections  may  not  such  phenomena  give  rise  ! 

Fossil  fish,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  discover  the  gene-  Org«iilci»- 
ra  to  which  they  belong,  are  found  in  the  copper  and  bita- 
minotts  schistus  on  Riegelsdorff  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mans- 
feld.  Almost  all  these  remains  of  a  creation  for  ever  anni- 
hilated, differ  from  the  fish  that  are  known  at  present ;  it 
has  been  remarketl  that  animals  of  the  same  species  aro 
frequently  found  togetli^r,  as  if  they  had  congregated  while 
alive.  Reiss,  a  German  naturalist  affirms  that  he  discover-' 
ed  the  hand  of  an  ape  in  the  scliistus,  but  it  has  been  proba- 
bly some  part  of  a  marine  mammiferous  finimal,  since  no 
remains  of  anthropomorphites  have  hitherto  been  observed 
in  the  different  deposites  that  form  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Copper  and  argil  used  in  making  porcelain,  are  obtained  Prodoc- 
in  the  territory  of  Hesse.  Alabaster  of«a  very  white  coi^  "** 
lour  is  exported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Konnefeld  ; 
tripoli  and  jaspers  are  collected  in  the  western  districts  wa- 
tered by  the  Lahn  ;  the  numerous  salt  springs  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  the  country  of  Smalcal- 
den,  produce  annually  a  hundred  thousand  hundredweights 
of  salt;  the  mines  that  are  worked  near  the  town  of  Smal^ 
calden,  yield  thirteen  thousand  hundredweights  of  iron,  and 
four  thousand  of  natural  steel.  The  country  of  Cassel  baa 
likewise  its  mineral  wealth  ;  three  or  four  salt  works  have 
been  erected  at  a  saline  spring,  near  the  burgh  of  Carlsha* 
fen,  at  the  base  of  the  Reinharda-Wald.  Twenty-two  dry- 
ing houses  and  a  proportionable  number  of  works  are  built 
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BOOK  at  another  and  more  abundant  spring  near  AIlendorL  The 
salt  obtained  from  it  every  year  is  said  to  be  worth  L.1 7,000. 
Sixty  workmen  are  employed  at  the  iron  mine  of  Hoben- 
kirchen ;  nearly  the  same  number  of  men  earn  a  subsistence 
at  another  mine  near  Hombergt  and  at  a  third  not  far  from 
Bommer^hausen.  The  mountain  of  Hirschberg  contains,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Almerode,  beds  of  scbistusy  from  which 
about  four  hundred  quintals  of  alum  are  extracted.  The 
total  produce  of  two  mines,  one  of  cobalt,  and  another  of 
copper,  near  Riegelsdorf,  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand quintals,  and  they  furnish  employment  to  nearly  a  thou- 
sand individuals*  Other  mines  of  copper,  less  valuable  than 
the  last,  extend  to  the  west  of  Cassel.  Lastly,  coal  is  ob- 
tained in  different  parts  of  Hesse;  there  are  besides  gold  and 
siver  mines,  several  thermal  and  sulphureous  springs. 

The  climate  of  Hesse  is  on  the  whole  temperate^  but  the 
winters  are  sometimes  severe.    As  in  every  other  moun- 
tainous country,  the  valleys  and  the  hills  are  subject  to  dif- 
ferences of  temperature,  that  influence  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  products.    Different 
kinds  of  grain,  leguminous  plants  and  fruits  grow  on  the 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel  and  Hanau.    The 
grape  too  ripens  in  some  places.    Lint  and  hemp  are  rais- 
'  ed  in  several  valleys,  and  wherever  the  land  has  not  been 
laboured,  the  wo(>ds  are  abundant. 
DiTiBioot.       It  appears  from  a  calculation  of  Hassel,  that  in  all  the 
.dependencies  of  the  electorate,  there  are  1,337,420  acres  of 
arable  land,  3£9,688,  laid  out  in  gardens  and  orchards* 
436,675  of  meadow  or  pasturage,  and  984,160  of  woods  or 
forests. 
Products  of     Manufacturing  cloth,  weaving  linen  and  different  wool- 
industry.     |^^  stuffs.  Working  metals,  and  the  art  of  making  glass, 
porcelain    and    earthen    ware,   form    the   principal  em-' 
ployments  of  the  inhabitants  in  Hesse.    It  is  chiefly  at 
the   two  extremities  of  the  electorate,   on   the   territo* 
.  ries  of  Cassel  and  Hanau,  that  the  products  of  labour  are 
most  considerable.    It  might  be  wished,  however,  not- 
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wifhstending  the  protection  which  -goTeniinetit  gnmta  to    book 
indostryy  that  it  was  still  less  restrained^  and  partitnlarij    cxau 
that*  there  were  fewer  incorporations ;  their  inflaence  and  — — * 
the  spirit  which  guides  them  all  are  more  adapted  to  pre- 
Tent  than  to  facilitate  improvements ;  not  more  than  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  on  seve- 
ral trades  in  the  villages.    Stein  assures  us,  that  even  at 
present  a  man  4:annot  become  a  grocer  in  some  places,  unless 
a  bodily  defect  renders  him  unfit  for  a  different  occupation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  council  of  arts,  which  has  been  Coundi  of 
lately  establisiiedy  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  ^'^ 
corporation  enactments,  to  malie  reports  concerning  inven- 
tions and  proposed  improvements,  to  award  medals  and 
premiums  to  the  workmen  and  labourers,  who  send  the 
most  approved  specimens  to  the  exhibitions  that  are  held  at 
stated  times,  may  tend  to  convince  government  and  the  na- 
tion of  their  real  interests. 

The  commerce  of  Hesse  consists  in  the  exportation  of  Comnwieo. 
its  products  and  manufactui-es,  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods  sent  by  Frankfort  to  the  north  of  Germany.  Ac- 
cording to  Stein,  the  thread  and  linens  exported  every  year 
from  Cassel  to  foreign  fairs,  may  be  sold  on  an  average 
for  L.208,d00.  The  same  country  exports  besides  about 
120,000  casks  of  mineral  water,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
merchandise,  for  which  it  receives  in  exchange,  sugar^ 
coffee,  cotton,  French  and  German  wines,  grain,  lint  an4 
hemp.  Although  it  is  vain  to  attach  any  importance  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  since  every  state  must  be  obliged  to 
famish  a  value  equal  to  what  it  receives ;  it  may  be  said 
that  Hesse  derives  some  advantage  from  its  commercial  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers,  because  the  industrious  classes 
being  sober  and  economical,  consume  less  than  they  pro- 
duce. 

The  electorate  of  Hesse  was  destroyed  by  Napoleon  in  Oonm^ 
1806,  who  added  the  greater  part  of  its  territories  to  the  "^"^       • 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  while  the  county  of  Hanover  was 
united  to  the  great  dutchy  of  Frankfort    But  Hesse  became 
an  independent  state  in  181S,  a  prince  was  then  restored  to 
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BMK    his  possessionsy  whose  fanilly»  according  to  genealogists^  was 
oxxi*     founded  in  the  year  ST5  by  Ramir^  sumamed  the  Long 

•— ""^  Mcked,  count  of  Hainault.  The  government  is  monarchi- 
cal, the  power  of  the  prince  is  modified  hy  that  of  the 
states,  which  are  composed  of  the. principal  ecclesiastics  of 
the  diflTerent  Christian  communions*  the  mayor  of  Cassel, 
seven  deputies  elected  from  the  nobility,  eight  from  the  bur- 
gesses, and  nine  landed  proprietors. 

RtUgioa.  Catholicism  is  not  the  most  common  form  of  worship  in 
the  electorate;  the  number  of  Calvinists  or  reformists 
amounts  to  336,800,  there  are  not  fewer  than  140,000  Lu- 
therans, while  those  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  do  not  ex- 
ceed 102,800;  the  Jews  may  be  equal  to  5,300,  and  the 
Mennonites  to  100.  Many  families  are  sprung  from 
French  emigrants,  three  or  four  thousand  of  whom  left 
their  country,  and  settled  in  Hesse  after  the  fatal  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  persecuted  protestants  being 
hospitably  received  by  the  Germans,  were  grateful  to  their 
benefactors;  the  French  language  is  no  longer  spoken, 
their  descendants  are  confounded  with  the  other  inhabi- 
tants. 

Jtw»  If  the  Jews  in  the  electorate  are  not  in  the  same  degrad- 

ed state  as  in  Poland  and  several  German  towns,  they  are 
indebted  for  it  to  the  Westphalian  government,  by  which 
they  were  made  to  participate  in  the  rights  and'  privileges 
of  citizens.  A  single  restriction  was  imposed  on  themv 
they  were  compelled  to  keep  tlieir  ledgers  and  commercial 
accounts,  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  German  language. 

Centor*  A  censorship  of  the  press  was  established  throughout  the 

^  electorate  in  the  year  1816;  no  book  printed  in  Hesse,  or 

published  in  a  foreign  country,  can  be  sold  or  distributed, 
until  it  be  approved  by  the  agents  of  governnient. 

The  property  of  the  prince,  nobles  and  clergy  were 
sold,  imposts  were  diminished,  and  onerous  taxes  abolish- 
ed, when  Hesse  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
After  tlie  ancient  order  of  things  was  established,  when 

,  statute  labour  and  other  hardships  were  exacted  from  the 

inhabitants,  when  those  that  had  purchased  land,  were  sum- 
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ttirily  dispoiseflfled  of  their  property,  the  discontent  became  book 
60  general  that  government  thought  it  prudent  to  prevent  cxxi. 
(he  expression  of  public  opinion.  — - 

Nothing  indeed  could  have  been  more  impolitic  or  more  National 
unjust  than  the  decree,  by  which  the  ancidnt  proprietors  P'®^'^* 
were  put  in  possession  of  lands  that  they  had  sold,  and  the 
purchasers  only  entitled  to  the  sums  that  they  had  expend- 
ed in  improving  their  property.  Some  noble  or  powerful 
bmilies,  it  is  true,  obtained  through  the  assembly  of  the 
confederation,  an  indemnity  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the 
capital  which  they  had  laid  out ;  but  the  petty  proprietors 
could  not  bring  their  complaints  before  the  Germanic  con- 
federation. Other  grievances  were  added  to  this  motive  of 
discontent,  which  in  truth  concerned  only  the  least  nume- 
rous class ;  the  inhabitants  had  to  pay  many  taxes  and  im- 
posts, in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  the  Westphalian  go- 
vernment; indeed  it  maybe  affirmed  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  proprietor  pays  at  present  in  the  shape  of 
contributions,  three  times  as  much  as  what  he  paid  in  1806. 
The  necessities  of  the  crown  were  no  excuse  either  for  the 
.  measures  relative  to  the  national  domains,  or  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  taxes ;  because  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion, the  prince  received  £  75,000  from  France,  £  160,000 
from  England,  and  £6,500  from  the  Jews  to  confirm  them 
in  their  privileges  as  citizens.* 

Hassel  supposes  the  revenue  of  the  electorate  to  be  equal  ReTenne 
to  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  its  public  ^°^  ^*^' 
debt  to  one  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand. 
Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  both  in  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  secondary 
states  in  Europe. 

The  military  establishment  is  proportionate  to  its  re-  Army. 
sources.    The  levy,  which  was  made  in  1814  under  the 
name  of  landsiunn,  was  not  less  than  eighty-two  thousand  • 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.    The  army  in  1816 
consisted  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  of  whom  six  thou- 
sand formed  the  landwehre  or  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
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BOOK  coantrj.  It  hts  been  redaced  to  nine  thousand,  and  out  ai 
exxt*    that  number  five  thousand  six  hundred  are  the  contingent 

*""'"*""""  which  the  state  furnishes  to  the  confederation.  But  as  if  it 
were  the  object  of  government  to  keep  up  an  army  of  war- 
like and  eflbctive  men,  the  period  of  military  service  has  been 
fixed  for  twelve  years,  and  every  soldier,  who  engages  after 
the  expiry  of  that  time  for  other  twelve  years,  receives  at 
the  end  of  his  second  engagement,  a  civil  employment  or  a 
pension.  The  public  .tranquillity  is  maintained  by  a  body 
of  dragoons,  trained  after  the  manner  of  the  French  gend- 
armes. 

Towni.  Sixty-two  towns  are  situated  in  the  electorate,  the  least 

important  of  which  are  Rintein  in  the  neighboArhood  of 
Hanover ;  Hof-geismar,  which  is  known  from  its  mineral 
springs,  Eschwege,  watered  by  the  Werra,  and  enriched  by 
'  its  trade  in  tobacco  and  the  conveyance  of  goods,  Allendorf 
on  the  base  of.  Mount  Meissner,  near  which  a  saline  spring 
yields  annually  90,000  hundredweights  of  salt,  Rothenburg, 
the  residence  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Rohtenburg,  who 
possessed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  elector,  eight  towns 
and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  villages,  but  who  in  conse- 
quence of  a  private  arrangement  between  them,  receives  at 
present  an  annual  income  of  £  ISySOO,  lastly,  Gelnhauseny 
built  on  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  the  Kinsig,  a  small  river 
descends,  and  waters  lands  covered  with  vineyards. 

Tht  But  several  towns  of  greater  importance  may  be  men- 

capitaL  tioned,  Cassel  or  the  most  considerable  is  the  capital  of  the 
electorate.  Stein,  Hassel  and  other  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  statistics  of  Germany,  do  notnigree  concern- 
*  ing  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it  is  not  less  perhaps 
than  20,000.  It  is  divided  into  three  printipal  quarters, 
the  Old,  the  New  and  the  New  Upper  Town.  The  two 
first  are  old  and  consequently  ill-built ;  the  last  or  the  most 
modern  consists  of  broad  and  straight  streets,  adorned 
with  fine  houses.  The  principal  street  or  that  of  Bellevue, 
commands  a  view  of  the  castle.  The  finest  squares  are 
the  Royal  Square,  those  of  the  Parade,  Frederick,  and  the 
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GeoBdarmes.  The  most  important  pablic  buildings  are  the  book 
Catholic  churchy  the  arsenal,  and  the  electoral  palace,  which  ^^^^^ 
vas  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1811,  but  which  govemment  —"*"'"* 
began  to  rebuild  in  1817.  The  town  possesses  a  Ijceun,  a 
normal  school  or  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  school- 
masters, an  observatory  and  several  literary  institutions. 
A  valuable  library  and  collection  of  philosophical  and  ma« 
thematical  instruments  are  attached  to  the  electoral  museunu 
The  garden  of  Bellevue^  the  esplanade,  and  the  park  of  Au« 
garten,  are  the  most  frequented  wallcs  in  the  town.  The 
Goantry  seat  of  ffUhdmshche  beyond  the  walls,  is  mors  fre- 
quently visited  than  any  other  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  its  gardens,  fountains  and  cascades  render  it  per- 
haps the  finest  plaQD  of  the  kind  in  Gtermany.  Cassel  can- 
not be  ranked  among  the  number  of  trading  towns,  still  two 
large  fairs  are  held  in  it  every  year ;  its  manufactures  are 
linen,  woollen  stufis,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware. 

Marburg  on  the  Lahn  has  been  styled  the  capital  of  Up-  Marburg, 
per  Hesse ;  it  is  according  to  Hassel  a  town  of  6,588  in- 
habitants. The  ancient  gothic  church  is  finer  than  any  of 
the  other  buildings;  the  university  was  founded  in  1527, 
its  library  may  be  voluminous;  but  many  of  the  works  are 
now  out  of  date.  The  trade  of  the  place  depends  on  its 
manufactures,  and  the  moat  important  consist  ip  serge  and 
camlet 

Smalcalde  or  Smalcalden,  watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  Smaicai- 
same  name,  is  an  ancient  town,  defended  by  two  castles,  ^*"* 
those  of  Hessenhof  and  Wilhelmsburg ;  they  belong  at  pre- 
sent to  the  elector.  A  town  that  contains  5400  inhabitants, 
possesses  salt  springs,  iron  works,  and  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  cutlery,  must  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  a  country  like  Hesse.  But  Smalcalden  has 
other  claims  to  distinction,  which  an  historian  may  consider 
still  more  important;  several  treaties  were  signed  there^ 
conferences  were  held  in  it  at  different  times  from  the  year 
1529  to  the  year  1540.  The  princes,  that  determined  to 
support  the  reformation,  met  at  Smalcalden,  and  concerted 
their  plans  against  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  became  the  pro- 
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tector  of  Rome,  after  having  pillaged  it  Christopher  Get 
larius  was  born  in  the  same  town,  he  is  known  to  posterity 
from  his  editions  of  different  ancient  writers,  and  from  his 
excellent  treatise  on  geography.  Nicerou  the  Jesuit  has 
published  a  catalogue  of  his  works.* 

Fulda,  a  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  laif  er 
than  Smalcalden,  its  population  amounts  at  least  to  8800  in- 
habitants. The  cathedral,  a  fine  building,  contains  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  whose 
memory  was  held  in  great  veneration  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  bishop  that  governed  the 
dutchy  of  Fulda,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1803,  when 
his  states  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  Nassau,  and 
becaine  afterwards  a  Hessian  province  in  consequence  of 
different  arrangements.  The  town  is  finely  built;  the  gym* 
nasium,  the  seminary  of  arts,  the  school  of  midwifery,  and 
other  institutions  are  in  general  well  attended.  Most  of 
the  buildings,  that  served  for  convents  in  the  time  of  the 
bishop,  are  now  used  for  a  better  purpose.  The  Capuchins 
and  Franciscans  reside  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
town,  two  convents  for  women,  to  whom  the  education  of 
young  persons  is  entrusted,  have  been  allowed  to  remain. 

•The  country  of  Fulda,  though  not  extensive,  is  very  pro- 
ductive ;  abundant  crops  of  wheat  are  raised ;  it  yields  dif- 
ferent fruits  and  good  wine,  not  quite  so  good  perhaps  as 
when  the  principal  vineyards  belonged  to  the  monks,  who 
kept  the  wines  for  ten  years  in  large  casks,  and  by  dojng 
BO,  increased  their  value  ten-fold.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
these  wines  have  been  sold  for  nine  florins  the  bottle. 

The  people  are  active,  sober  and  industrious.  Ha- 
nau,  next  to  Cassel,  the  largest  town  in  Hesse,  is  tbe 
metropolis  of  the  province.  Hassel  makes  the  popula- 
tion amount  to  9634  individuals;  but  according  to  Stein, 
it  is  not  less  than  12,000.  The  latter  writer  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  overrated  th^  number  of  inhabitants.    Hanaa 
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is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  last  part  is  rega-  book 
larly  boilt  There  are  two  museums,  the  one  belongs  to  the  cxxi* 
Weteravian  Society,  and  the  other,  which  is  rich  in^mine*  ■ 

rals,  has  been,  collected  by  M.  Leonhard.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fruitful  country,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kinsig  and  the  Afaine*  The  elector  has  a  palace  in 
tbe  neighbourhood ;  another  royal  castle  has  been  built  at 
Wilhelmsbad,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Hanau.  Tho 
name  of  Wilhelmsbad  indicates  its  thermal  springs;  the 
gardens  round  the  castle  are  large  and  well  laid  out,  but 
they  are  not  kept  with  sufficient  care ;  they  are  resorted  to 
by  the  inhabitants  and  all  tbe  strangers  that  visit  the  baths. 

We  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  electoral  Hesse  ;  it  HesM- 
would  be  difficult  however  to  say  much  concerning  Hesse-  po^i^'* 
Homborg,  a  principality,  that,  according  to  official  accounts  tion. 
and  different  calculations,  contains  only  ^0,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  which  the  superficial  extent  does  not  exceed  a  hun- 
dred and  two  English  square  miles.    The  revenue  amounts 
only  to  L.1 9,084,  and  the  military  force  consists  of  two 
hundred  men.    It  has  besides  another  disadvantage,  for  it  is 
made  up  of  two  petty  territories  nearly  sixty  miles  distant 
from  each  other.    The  one  or  Homburg  is  situated  between 
the  possessions  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  electoral  Hesse,  the 
Prussian  principality  of  Wetzlar,  Nassau  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine;  the  other  or  Meissenheim  on  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Rhine,  lies  between  the  Prussian  province  of  tiie  Lower 
Rhine,  the  principalities  of  Birkenfeld  and  St.  Wendel,  and       ^ 
the  Rhenish  Bavarian  provinces. 

The  land  in  the  two  portions  of  Hesse-Homburg,  is  Soil. 
fruitful  in  grain,  and  abounds  in  metal ;  several  mines  are 
worked  in  the  territory  of  Homburg,  and  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  iron  or  coal  in  Meissenheim.  The  Lahn  flows 
through  Homburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  which, 
according  to  Stein,  contains  a  population  of  2700  souls ;  it 
carries  on  a  trade  in  linen,  silk,  flannel  and  woollen  stuffs. 
Meissenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Glan,  may  be  considered  a 
burgh  with  a  population  of  irso  inhabitants.  The  commerce 
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BOOK    of  tiie  last  place  consists  in  the  produce  of  its  mines  and 
cxxi.    g],|gs  ^orks. 

The-  great  dutchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  thongli  not  quite 
Parmftadt.  80  large  as  electoral  Hesse,  is  however  more  populous. 
The  extent  of  its  surface  does  not  appear  to  be  correctly 
ascertained,  at  least  German  geographers  differ  on  the  sub- 
ject Hassel  supposes  it  to  be  equal  to  a  hundred  and 
seventy-seyen  German  square  miles;  Leichtenstem  does 
not  consider  it  less  than  two  hundred  and  four;.  Stein 
makes  it  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  Fabri  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifteen ;  and  Crome  a  hundred  and  nin&- 
ty-six.  The  last  calculation  is  perhaps  the  most  correct, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  extent  of  the  great  dutchy 
cannot  be  much  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  English  square  miles.  Its  population,  says  M. 
Fabri,  amounted  in  1819  to  six  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,*  and  Hasself  made  it  equal  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  thousand  individuals  in  the  year 
1822.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  present  does  not  exceed  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
so  that  on  an  average  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  individuals  for  every  square  mile.  Some  notion  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  may  be  inferred  frofn  so  dense 
a  population. 
PbiitioD.  Hesse-Darmstadt  consists  of  two  portions  which  are  se- 
parated by  the  territory  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The 
first  is  bounded  by  the  principality  of  Nassau,  and  the  de- 
pendencies of  Wetzlar  on  the  west,  and  by  electoral  Hesse 
on  the  north,  east  and  south.  The  second  is  bounded  by  the 
principality  of  Nassau,  the  territory  of  Frankfort,  and  elec* 
toral  Hesse  on  the  north,  by  Bavaria  on  the  east,  by  the 
great  dutchy  of  Baden  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Rhenish 
Bavarian  provinces  on  the  west. 
SoU.  The  lands  in  the  territory  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  towards 

the  north  are  composed,  like  those  in  electoral  Hesse,  of 

*  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Geograpbie.  t  Statischer  umrus,  ptft  9t. 
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aaodstone^  calcareous  atad  volcanic  rocks.  The  districts  book 
that  extend  to  the  south  of  Frankfort,  are  part^  of  the  cxzi« 
primary  formation,  a  formation  in  which  deposites  of  organ-  — — ^^- 
ic  matter  have  never  been  observed.  The  basaltic  chain 
of  Yogelberg  stretches  across  northern  Hesse  j  the  heights 
are  covered  with  forests,'  and  their  sharp  and  peaked  sum- 
mits, like  those  of  Feldberg,  are  nowhere  higher  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  The  Maclenberg  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine^  or  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country*,  rises 
to  the  height  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  is 
more  fruitful  than  any  other  part  of  Hesse.  The  sides 
of  the  bilk  are  planted  with  vineyards.  The  plains  and  the 
valleys  yield  rich  harvests,  and  many  places  are  covered 
with  fruit  trees.  The  mountainous  districts  are  less  fertile^ 
but  their  deficiency  in  that  respect  is  supplied  by  their  valu* 
able  mineral  productions. 

Although  the  Hessians  in  general  are  laborious  and  indasuy. 
active,  the  people  on  the  mountains  are  perhaps  still  more 
80  than  the  other  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  the  agri- 
coltural  districts  consists  in  corn,  wines,  dried  fruits,  oxen 
and  sheep;  that  of  the  higher  districts  in  cotton,  woollen 
and  linen  manufactures,  leather,  metals  and  cutlery.  The 
advantages  that  industry  derives  from  a  rich  and  fruitful 
soil,  have  been  promoted  by  a  wise  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment, which  was  among  the  first  that  adopted  the  represen- 
tative system.  The  Hessian  nation  expected  and  obtained 
their  privileges  from  a  descendant  of  Philip  the  Magnani- 
mous. 

There  are  more  Mennonites  in  the  great  dutchy  of  Hes-  Religious 
se-Darmstadt  than  in  the  other  German  principalities,  Mcts. 
Hassel  computes  their  number  to  be  nearly  a  thousand ; 
the  same  author  supposes  the  Jews  to  amount  to  fifteen 
thousand,  and  the  Lutherans  and  Reformists  to  nearly  five 
handred  thousand ;  the  Catholics  make  up  the  rest  qf  the 
population.  The  number  of  Lutheran  churches  is  equal 
to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five,  those  of  the  Reformists  to  a 
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hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  lastly,  the  Catholic  churches  to 
a  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

The  great  duke  assembles  the  deputies  of  the  states, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  levy  contributions.  A  new 
system  of  laws,  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Austrian 
codes  was  put  into  force  in  1819.  The  criminal  jurisprudence 
has  been  committed  to  a  supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  pub- 
lic works  are  superintended  by  a  council,  over  which  the  duke 
presides.  The  justices  of  peace  in  each  province  are  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  courts.  Separate 
courts  or  colleges,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  taxes  and  contributions,  and 
auditing  the  public  accounts. 
lUfram.  According  to  Hassel,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  equal 
in  1821  to  the  sum  of  4,997,092  florins,  and  the  expenditure 
to  4,49.6,000 ;  namely,  771,000  for  the  civil  list,  830,000  for 
the  army,  2,827,000  for  the  different  charges  connected  with 
the  home  department,  and  568,000  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  which  amounts  to  11,288,000  florins. 

The  military  force  of  the  great  dutchy  consists  of  about 
eight  thousand  men ;  its  contingent  to  the  Germanic  con- 
federation amounts  to  six  thousand.  It  may  have  besides 
at  its  disposal  in  time  of  war  a  considerable  number  of  ir- 
regular troops.  The  levy  or  landwehre  collected  in  1814, 
amounted  to  ninety-five  thousand  men,  sixteen  thousand  of 
whom  were  armed  with  muskets.  The  landwehre  was  de- 
clared permanent,  in  conformity  to  a  decree  passed  on  the  24th 
of  August  in  the  same  year.  Stein  informs  us,  that  govern- 
ment granted  rewards  to  those  who  supplied  the  men  with 
arms  and  clothing. 

The  government  has  been  commended  for  the  encoo* 
ragement  which  it  affords  to  commerce  and  industry ;  bat 
it  has  been  accused,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  too  justly,  of 
something  like  parsimony,  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of 
education  and  knowledge.  The  university  and  schools  in 
the  great  dutchy,  it  may  be  allowed,  are  sufficient  for  the 
inhabitants ;  but  it  was  most  impolitic  in  government  to 
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regulate  education  by  the  rank  of  the  different  indmdaalB.  book 
In  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  students,  says  Stein,  ^^^oi* 
a  decree  was  passed  in  the  month  of  June  1813,  by  which  * 

the  children  of  burgesses  and  peasants  were  prohibited  from 
attending  the  university,  unless  they  had  distinguished 
tiiemselves  at  some  of  the  public  schools,  and  even  in  that 
case  the  soverei§(n's  permission  must  be  obtained.  What 
can  be  gained  by  excluding  a  numerous  class  from  the 
benefits  of  instruction,  and  by  depriving  the  country  of 
their  most  valuable  services  ?  It  is  a  misfortune,  from  the 
pecuniary  sacrifices  attending  education,  that  some  men 
must  remain  ignorant ;  but  it  is  injustice  to  prevent  them 
from  educating  their  children. 

The  great  dutchy  is  divided  into  three  provinces;  the  Prmncei. 
principal  towns  in  Starkenburg  or  the  first,  are  Darm- 
stadt and  Offenbacji ;  Giessen  is  the  metropolis  of  Upper 
Hesse  or  the  second,  and  there  are,  besides,  eight  other 
towns  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  Mayence  is 
the  chief  town  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  third  ; 
the  towns  next  to  Mayence  in  importance  are  Worms  and 
Bingen.  We  shall  first  give  a  short  account  of  the  towns 
in  Upper  Hesse. 

Giessen,  a  town  to  which  Fabri  assigns  6000  inhabit-  Towns  Ui 
ants,  although  its  present  population  appears  to  be  up-  hcim. 
waMs  of  8000,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wieseck  and  the  Lanh.  Its  university  has  been  long 
known;  the  library,  the  observatory  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, where  lectures  are  delivered  on  every  branch  of  ru- 
ral economy,  prove  that  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  the 
sciences,  are  not  neglected.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
castle,  the  arsenal,  and  the  church  of  Saint  Pancras.  Hertz, 
a  celebrated  jurist,  perhaps  better  known  by  the  Latin 
name  of  Hertius,  was  born  in  the  town ;  he  is  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works  and  of  different  memoirs  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  ancient  Germany.  Giessen  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Alsfeld  is 
the  next  largest  town  in  Upper  Hesse ;  it  possesses  three 
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]iOM     cloth  iDtniiractoriesy  a  castle,  two  charchesp  an  orpbaa  hos* 

<ncn*    pitaU  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

"  Darmstadt  or  the  capital  was  the  largest  town  in  tbe 

stviMii*'^    oountrjy  before  Mayence  was  added  to  the  principality. 

burg.  It  is  watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  con- 
tains 16,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  has  fallen 
into  decay ;  the  second  is  modern  and  well  buQt ;  in  that 
quarter  of  the  town  are  situated  the  ducal  castle,  a  gallery 
of  paintings,  a  hall  filled  with  statues  and  ancient  armoun 
a  military  school,  a  drawing  academy,  a  school  of  arts,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  library  containing  ninety  thousand  vo- 
lumes. The  principal  edifice  is  a  very  large  building  in 
which  the  troops  are  exercised,  the  others  are  an  opera  and 
cathedral ;  in  the  last  are  the  tombs  of  several  princes  of 
tbe  reigning  family. 

Oftnbarii.  Oifenbach,  peopled  by  rooo  inhabitants,  and  rich  from  its 
trade  in  silk,  wax-cloth,  tobacco  and  lace,  lies  to  the  north 
of  Darmstadt  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine. 

TowMin       Bingenis  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhino  and  tbe 

▼iDc^ofUM  Nahe,  in  an  agreeable  and  fruitful  district;  though  not 

^^^'^  containing  more  than  3000  inhabitants,  it  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Borbeto*  Worms  appears  to  be  the  town  of  BorbetomaguSf  which 
Ptolemy  calls  the  principal  city  of  the  VangiotieSf  a  people 
that  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
▼inces  belonging  to  Bavaria.  The  same  town  received  the 
name  of  Yormatia  under  the  second  race  of  the  French 
kings.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Vandals  in  the  year  40r,  by 
the  Huns  in  451,  by  the  Normans  in  894;  and  lastly,  by 
the  French  in  1689.  That  ancient  city  has  long  since  re- 
covered from  all  these  calamities,  indeed  it  has  not  at  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  modem  town;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  ill  built.  Some  pub* 
lie  buildings  must  be  excepted,  these  are  the  cathedral, 
the  town-house,  and  the  mint  Its  population  amounts  to 
7000  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a  lucrative  commerce,  which 
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consists  principally  in  the  sale  of  the  wines  that  are  pro^ 
doced  in  the  fertile  lands  on  thd  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Majence  or,  according  to  its  German  name,  Mainz,  the 
Ingest  city  in  ^the  great  dutchy  of  Hesse,  stands  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 
li  contains  27,000  inhabitants,  some  fine  edifices  and  sev- 
end  Qsefal  institutions.  The  town  is  by  no  means  regu-t 
Itrlj  built,  almost  all  the  houses  are  constructed  of  red 
Btndstone,  and  almost  all  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crook- 
ed. It  has  been  said  that  there  are  only  three  regular 
streets  in  Mayence;  and  the  Orosse-Bleiche  is  without  doubt 
the  finest.*  The  only  tolerable  squares  are  the  market- 
place and  the  Green  Square ;  the  cathedral  is  remarkable 
for  its  construction,  antiquity  and  the  valuable  ornaments 
contained  in  it.  The  exterior  might  be  still  more  imposing^ 
if  the  two  principal  turrets  were  rebuilt.  A  large  arsenal 
and  a  palace  that  belonged  formerly  to  the  Teutonic  knightSf 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  town,  which  is  now  one  of  the  four 
strong  places  in  the  Germanic  confederation.  But  the  most 
curious  building  or  the  one  best  deserving  qf  being  visited, 
is  that  in  which  the  principal  collections  are  arranged ; 
namely,  three  of  medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
a  Taluable  assortment  of  philosophical  instruments,  and 
a  library  containing  more  than  eighty  thousand  volumes. 
The  museum  of  Roman .  antiquities  collected  within  the 
walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood  has  never  been  considered 
inferior  to  any  in  Germany.  It  is  well  known  that  May- 
ence  was  a  place  of  soibe  importance  when  the  Romans 
were  masters  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  for  a  long 
time  inhabited  by  Drusus.  Several  authors  believe  that 
its  Roman  name  was  Jdbgontiacum.  It  disputes  with 
Strasburg  and  Harlem  the  invention  of  printing;  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  remains  of  the  house  in  which 
Gnttenberg  lived,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  If 
indeed  Mayence  can  boast  of  having  first  discovered 
Alt  art  by  which  knowledge  and  light  triumph  for  ever 

*  GrosM-Bleiche  or  great  bleaching  place. 
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over  barbarism  and  darkness,  it  appears  to  bave  profited 
little  from  it,  so  few  men  of  genius  and  learning  have  been 
bom  within  its  walls.  Mayence  is  not  a  manofaotoring 
place,  but  its  territory  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  considerabk 
trade  in  wine,  grain,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  lastly  in  iron  and 
coal.*  The  best  wine  in  the  country  is  produced  on  thb 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hockheim,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town;  in  some  years,  a  measure  consisting 
of  six  hundred  pints  taken  from  the  wine  press,  has  been 
sold  for  dS84. 

The  country  near  Mayence  is  as  beautiful  as  any  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  river  bends,  majestically  northwards, 
and  the  surface  of  its  waters  is  not  less  than  1400  feet  in 
breadth ;  on  the  south  it  forms  the  boundary  of  an  immense 
plain,  and  the  high  mountains  on  the  north  seem  to  impede 
its  rapid  course.  The  green  islands  on  the  Rhine,  the 
villages  that  rise  like  so  many  amphitheatres  on  the  heights, 
the  blue  tints  of  the  old  town  of  Mayence,  contrasted  by 
surrounding  verdure,  and  the  various  views  on  every  side, 
must  strike  even  those  who  are  least  sensible  to  the  charms 
of  nature. 

Lippe-Detmold  is«the  largest  of  the  numerous  principal!* 
ties  that  remain  to  be  described ;  its  surface  may  be  equal 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  English  square  miles,  and 
according  to  Hassel  its  population  amounted,  in  1822,  to 
seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred  individuals.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory,  of  Rinteln,  which 
belongs  to  electoral  Hesse,  on  the  east  by  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  the  principality  of  Waldeck ;  on 
every  other  side  it  is  encompassed  by  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia. 

As  to  the  geology  of  the  province, .  the  soil  belongs  to 
the  ancient  limestone  formation,  of  the  same  sort  as  the 

•  The  goods  conyeyed  to  it  by  water  during  the  year  1819,  amounted  in 
weight  to  1,342,314  hundredweights.  The  exports  in  the  following  year  were 
8ttU  more  considerable,  and  there  were  besides  120,000  hundredweights  exported 
by  land.    See  AUgem.  Hauld.  Zeitung,  1825. 
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rocks  on  Jara,  to  which  the  Germans  have  given  the  name     book   < 
of  muMchelkalk.    The  other  substances  are  marble,   clay     <^^xi* 

that  fai  well  adapted  for  ordinary  earthen  ware,  and  the  ' " 

sandstone  that  is  called  quadersandstein  in  Germany.  The 
lands  are  fruitful,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  mountainous;  k  produces  corn,  fruit,  lint  and  hemp. 
There  are  large  forests  of  oaks,  and  extensive  tracts  cover- 
ed with  trees« 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  principally  confined  to  cot- 
ton spinning*  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
and  also  to  those  tobacco  pipes  that  are  made  of  carbonat- 
ed magnesia,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  retime 
de  mer.  ^  The  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  all  Calvinistgf 
have  enjoyed  a  representative  constitution  since^  the  year 
1819,  and  before  that  period  they  succeeded  in  abolishing 
the  impost  on  wines  and  several  other  articles;  the  duties 
on  spiriU,  stamps  and  playing  cards,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, which  have  been  retained.  The  people  in  some  pow- 
erful  nations  might  be  desirous  of  similar  reforms. 

The  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  possesses  a  revenue  ReTenue. 
of  L.42,000 ;  government  pays  great  attention  to  economy,  so 
much  so  that  a  considerable  public  debt  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  state  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  excess  of 
the  revenue  above  tiie  expenditure.  The  military  force 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  men. 

The  princes  of  Lippe-Detmold  were  probably  descended  Reigning 
from  Wittikind,  who  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  ^*°°"y- 
But  some  genealogists,  considering  perhaps  that  origin  too 
recent,  go  back  to  the  German  nobles  during  the  period 
that  the  country  was  governed  by  the  Romans.  The  fam- 
ily was  so  important  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  that 
the  people  on  the  hanks  of  the  Weser  being  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  against  their  neighbours,  chose  one  of 
those  princes  for  their  chief.  The  title  of  count  was  con- 
fepred  on  them  by  the  emperor  Charlemague ;  but  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  trace  the  filiation  to  a  more  remote  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.* 

•  Moreri's  dictionary.— Suppl«ment.—Lippe. 

▼01.  VII.  39 
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BOOK  The  fiye  lurgest  towns  in  the  principulify  are  not  places 
cxxi.  of  much  importance.  Detmold  on  the  Werra,  or  the  resi- 
'  dence  of  the  prince,  contains  only  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings  and  institutiona 
are  two  Calvinistic  churches  and  one  of  the  Augsburg  com- 
Dionion,  a  college  with  a  library,  a  school  of  industry,  a 
Seminary  for  teachers,  an  infirmary,  an  orphan  hospital,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  bible  society.  The  old  quarter, 
which  Cluvier  supposes  the  ancient  Teutoburgium,  is  dirty 
and  ill  built,  but  the  streets  in  the  new  town  are  clean  aod 
^gular. 

Lemgo.  Lemgo  or  Lemgow  on  the  Vega  is  more  populous  than 

the  capital.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  less  than 
three  thousand  four  hundred.  It  possesses  a  gymnasium 
and  a  convent  for  women ;  its  trade  consists  in  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  also  in  tobacco-pipes,  made  of  carbonat- 
ed magnesia.  "^  Dr.  K»mpfer,  a  celebrated  traveller,  wns 
born  in  the  town,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works,  but 
the  civil  and  natural  history  of  Japan  has  been  considered 
the  moat  valuable  of  his  writings.  USeIn  or  Saltz  Uffeln 
on  the  small  river  Salza  contains  about  one  thousand  four 
.  hundred  inhabitants.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  springs  in  its  vicinity.  Horn,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  not  much  greater,  lies  near  the  forest  of 
Teutoburg.  A  range  of  high  rocks  may  be  observed  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  walls ;  they  are  placed  vertically 
above  each  other,  and  several  antiquaries  suppose  them 
druidical  monuments ;  the  inhabitants  call  them  the  exster- 
steine^ 

Lippftidc.  Lippstadt,  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  may 
be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  same  principality.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Lippc,  and  possesses  a  petty  ter- 
ritory that  is  enclosed  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  Formerly,  a^  free  and  imperial  town,  it  is 
now  subject  to  two  masters,  the  great  duke  and  the  king 
of  Prussia.  While  some  authors  consider  it  the  ancient 
Luppia,  a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  others  maintain 
positively  that  it  was  not   founded  before  the  twelfth 
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tmAary.*    It  is  irell  fortified^  and  possessei  a  gyrnna-    book 
8iain.  cxxi. 

The  principality  of  Lippe-Schaoenburg  exteiids  to  the 
Borth  of  the  one  that  was  last  mentioned.  It  is  separated  ty^ofUpfm 
from  it  by  the  Hessian  territory  of  Rinteln,  which  joins  it  ^cbauen- 
on  the  east.  It  is  hounded  by  Hanover  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  provioce  of  Westphalia  on  tlie  west  and  south.  The 
extent  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Lippe- 
Schauenberg  may  be  equal  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-two 
Esglish  squai-e  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  twen- 
ty-five thousand.  The  revenue  has  been  estimated  at  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds,  and  the 
armed  force  amounts  to  two  hutodred  and  forty  men. 

The  land  in  the  territory  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  Soiu 
in  the  dutchy  of  Lippe-Detmold.  There  are  several  min- 
eral springs,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal.  The  fields  are 
fertile  in  com,  lint  and  fruit;  the  forests  yield  more  tim- 
ber than  what  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  government,  lilce  that  in  the  last  principality,  is  re-  CoTem- 
presentative.  Servitude  was  abolished  in  tlie  year  1810; '"^ 
but  statute  labour  and  other  burdens  are  still  exacted  from 
the  country  people.  The  prince  granted  to  the  deputies 
of  the  districts,  the  privilege  of  examining  the  public  ex- 
penses, of  regulating  the  amount  of  contributions,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  of  deliberating 
on  the^  laws,  and  proposing  any  measure  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  Two  towns  and  three  villages  are  contained 
in  this  small  principality.  Biickehurg  or  Biickenburg, 
the  capital  is  situated  on  the  river  Aa.  It  is  adorned  by 
a  castle  in  which  the  prince  resides,  it  has  its  gymnasium, 
and  'contains  2000  inhabitants.  The  same  town  was  the 
birth-place  of  Biisching,  the  celebrated  geographer.  Stadt- 
lagen,  situated  in  an  agreeable  valley  on  the  Diemen,  is 

*  Dictionnaire  geographique  de  Bruzen  de  la  Martinidre. 
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peopled  by  1500^  inhabitants.  Salt  springs  faayebeen  dts* 
covered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  principality  of  Scliwarzbarg-Rodolstadt,  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  square  miles,  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony  on  the  north,  by  the  great  dutchy  of  Weimar  on 
the  east,  and  by  the  Saxon  dutcbies  of  Coburg-Gotha  and 
Meiningen  on  the  west  and  south.  It  furnishes  a  contingent 
of  nearly  five  hundred  men  to  the  Grermanic  confederation, 
possesses  according  to  Stein  «  revenue  of  L.22,9179  and  its 
population,  says  Hassel,  amounts  to  55,000  individuals. 

Calcareous  rocks  are  observed  in  the  northern,  and  pri- 
mitive in  the  southern  part  of  the  principality  ;  the  heights 
of  the  Thuringerwald  are  mostly  formed  by  the  latter  sort 
The  hills,  that  reach  to  the  heiglit  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  feet,  are  covered  with  forests.  Plains  and  fruitful 
valleys,  such  as  the  vale  of  Helm,  are  situated  near  the  bsse 
of  these  hills.  Mines  of  silver,  copper  and  iron  have  been 
discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  working  these  metals,  and  in  making  differ- 
ent kinds  of  tissue. 

A  representative  government  was  established  in  the  year 
1816.  The  legislative  assembly  is  composed  of  thirty-six 
deputies  ;  six  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the  proprietors  of 
baronial  estates,  other  six  from  landed  proprietors  not  pos- 
sessing baronies,  six  are  nominated  by  the  towns,  and  eight- 
een are  elected  by  the  citizens.  They  are  all  appointed  for 
six  years. 

Rudolstadt,  Frankenhausen  and  Studt-Hilm  are  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  country.  Rudolstadt  contains  4600  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  several 
valuable  collections  are  contained  in  the  royal  castle. '  The 
*town  is  watered  by  the  Saale;  it  possesses  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  It 
carries  on  a  trade  in  earthen  ware  and  woollen  stuffs. 
Frankenhausen  on  the  Wipper,  the  place  at  which  the  le- 
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gislative  assembly  meets,  is  peopled  by  3,600  indiTidnals;    book 
Saint  Hilm  or  Hilm  bears  tbto  name  of  the  river  that  waters    -^^^^ 
it    Its  2000  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  manuFac-  — ^— • 
taring  different  sorts  of  woollen  stuflTa*    Two  towns,  Herin- 
gen  and  Kalbra  in  the  government  of  Erfurt,  containing 
each  about  1700  inhabitants,  belong  jointly  to  the  Prince 
Scbwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the  Count  of  Stollberg  and  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

The'principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen  is  equal  Pnncipa- 
in  extent  to  two  hundred  and  lunety-four  English  square  schwarz- 
miles;  the  number  of  troops  amounts  to  four  hundred  meni  burg-Son- 
the  revenue  to  £28,125,  and  Hassel  estimates  the  popula- 
tion at  46,500  inhabitants.    It  may  be  thus  seen  that  aN 
though  it  possesses  a  higher  revenue  than  the  former  dutchy, 
its  population  is  not  so  great.    It  is  surrounded  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony ;  the  soil  is  productive ;  some 
mountains  are  situated  in  the  northern  extremity,  they  are 
composed  of  sandstone  and  ancient  calcareous  rocks. 

SondershauHen  or  the  capital,  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  Towm. 
the  Wipper  and  Boben  It  has  its  gyninasiuni,  theatre  and 
collection  of  natural  history;  it  contains  upwards  of  3400 
inhabitants.  The  castle  of  the  prince,  the  baths  of  Gon- 
ther,  and  a  sulphureous  stream  are  situated  near  the  town. 
Several  linen  manufactories  have  been  built  at  Greussen,  a 
town  of-  2000  inhabitants.  The  most  of  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  planted  with  lint.  Arnstadt  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  dutchy ;  the  Gera  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  The  electoral  colleges  meet  there,  the  principal  in- 
stitutions and  buildings  are  a  lyceum,  a  collection  of  natui- 
ral  history,  a  castle,  an  orphan  hospital  and  three  churches. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  linen  and  brass  wire,  and 
its  trade  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
most  valuable  copper  mined  in  the  country  are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  family  of  Reuss  consists  of  several  princes;   the  Priodpa- 
largest  principality  belongs  to  the  elder  branch ;  the  young-  ^^^j^ 
er  is  subdivided  into  several  families,  whose  states  are  very 
unequal  both  in  point  of  population  and  Superficial  extent 
Genealogists  bave  traced  the  origin  of  the  family  to  the 
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/ear  950*  and^tbej  sapp^e  it  to  be  deeeended  from  Eck- 
bert,  count  ef  Osterode  in  Hartz.  ^  It  has  been  affirnied  thai 
'  the  name  of  Reuss  or  Buzzo  was  originally  a  surtianie 
given  to  one  of  these  princes,  who  accompanied  the  emperor 
Frederick  the  Second  to  the  holy  war  about  the  year  1 3S8. 
The  same  prince  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mussolmanst 
and  sold  aa  a  slave  to  a  BusHan  merchant,  who  convejred 
him  to  Russia.  After  having  past  twelve  years  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  the  Tartars  made  an  iscursion  into  the  part  of 
Russia  where  be  resided,  and  brought  him  to  Poland  and 
Silesia,  from  whence  be  made  bis  escape  and  fled  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor*  He  retained  a  surname  that  remind- 
ed biro  of  bis  misfortunes,  and  transmitted  it  to  bis  two 
aons,  from  whom  the  two  branches  of  the  family  are  de- 
scended.*        * 

The  territory  of  Reuss-Greitz,  contiguous  to  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  belongs  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  same 
family.  Its  surface  may  be  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  English  square  miles,  its  population  amounts  to 
SS,000  inhabitants,  its  revenue  to  140,000  florins,  and  its 
contingent  for  the  Germanic  confederation  to  200  men.  Its 
territory,  in  which  hills  and  valleys  are  interspersed,  is 
fruitful  in  corn.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious, 
they  are  employed  In  manufacturing  woollen  stuifs,  work- 
ing metals,  and  preparing  steel.  Greitz,  the  capital,  situ- 
ated in  an  agreeable  and  fruitful  valley  near  tlie  Elster, 
contains  6000  individuals.  Zeulenrode,  a  trading  town  of 
8600  inhabitants  has  an  arsenal  and  an  ho^ital.  These 
are  the  only  two  towns  in  the  principality. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  since  1814,  in  the 
limits  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  Reuss  fkmily,  have  not  been  mentioned  in  recent 
geographical  works.!    The  two  younger  branches  of  that 


*  Zopfen,  Reussische  Oeraviscbe  Stadtund  Land-ChroDica,  1678. 

t  Nothing  U  said  concerning  the  new  division  of  the  possessions  of  the  young- 
er line  of  Reuss,  in  Pinkerton^s  Abridgment  of  Modern  Geography,  edited  by 
M.  M.  C.  A.  Walckenaer  and  J.  B.  Eyries,  and  pubUshed  in  1SS7.  M.  Ad. 
Balbi  was  the  fint  who  toQk  notice  of  iiU  See  Tableau  de  la  Balance  politique 
du  globe. 
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hdiiM  an  the  famifies  of  Beusa-ScblQiz  and  Beoss-Loben-  book 
stein-Eberadorf.  It  is  perhaps  unneceasary  to  mention  the  oxn« 
srparato  branch  of  Reuaa-Kcaatritz,  tliat  posseaaea  under  the  ' 
sorereignty  or  Reuas-Schleiz,  the  territory  attached  to  Mark* 
hobenleuben»  a  amall  town  of  2000  inhabitanta,  and  the  burg 
of  Kcaatrttz  on  tlie  Elater,  that  carries  on  a  trade  in  ale  and 
beer.  The  principality  of  Reuaa-Schkiz,  together  witb 
half  the  territory  of  Gera,  ia  not  much  leaa  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty-two  English  aqoare  milesi  and  the  number  of 
inhabitanta  amounts  to  28,000.  The  capital  or  Schletz  la 
built  on  the  Wiesenthal,  it  contains  4600  indtvidoalsy  and 
baa  its  cloth,  linen  and  muslin  manufactories.  Two  amall 
seigniories  in  Silesia,  and  some  Tillages  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  kingdom  of  Saxony,  belong  to  the  prince 
of  Reuss-Schleiz,  their  total  population  may  be  equal  to 
rsoo  souls. 

A  territory  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  Engliah  RauM-Lo- 
sqoare  miles,  including  the  half  of  Gera,  makea  up  the  EbLmtori: 
principality  of  Heuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf*  Although 
larger  than  the  former,  its  population,  according  to  tho 
nearest  approximations,  does  not  exceed  27,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  territory  yields  a  sufficient  quantity  of  metal  to 
anpply  several  important  iron  works ;  it  is  also  well  aup* 
plied  with  alum  and  vitriol,  the  sale  of  which  forma  not 
tbe  leaat  valuable  portion  of  its  commerce*  Lobenatein» 
or  the  residence  of  the  prince,  is  peopled  by  2800  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  leather,  cotton  and 
woollen  atulTs.  Ebersdorf,  though  only  a  burgb,  has  de- 
rived considerable  wealth  from  ita  trade  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, soap  and  tobacco. 

Gera,  which  together  with  its  territory  belongs  in  com-  Oenu 
mon  to  the  two  princes  of  the  younger  line  of  Reuss,  may 
be  called  a  place  of  some  importance,  when  contrasted  with 
tbe  two  capitals  that  have  been  last  mentioned.  The  in- 
babitants  are  rich  and  industrious,  and  although  the  town 
Was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  ,fire  in  the  year  1780,  it 
bas  been  much  improved  since  that  period ;  its  commerce 
too  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  now  called  in 
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900K     Germany  lAtUe  Leiprig.    Its  popalation  in  I82S9  amoanted, 
cxxu    according  to  HasseU  to  7373  individuals.    It  contains  a 

"""""""^  house  of  correction,  a  gymnasium  and  several  schools,  one 
of  which  is  reserved  for  tlie  children  of  the  poor.  But  its 
wealth  depends  on  its  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  its  por- 
celain, earthen  ware  and  leather.  The  town  and  manu- 
factories are  mostly  supplied  with  water  from  the  Elster, 
on  which  it  is  built  The  territory  of  Gera  is  contiguous 
to  Prussia,  and  the  dutchies  of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  Wei« 
mar.  The  other  territories,  that  form  the  diflferent  princi- 
palities of  Reuss,  are  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
on  the  east,  by  the  two  last  mentioned  dutchies  on  the 
aortb,  by  the  Prussian  principality  of  Saalfeld,  and  part 
of  Swartzbnrg  on  the  west,  and  lastly,  by  Bavaria  on  the 
south. 

Revenue.  The  revenues  of  Reuss-Schleiz  and  Reuss-Lobenstein- 
Ebersdorf,  are  together  equal  to  340,000  florins,  such  at 
least  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  Hassel ;  the  contin- 
gent of  troops  that  they  furnish  to  the  confederation,  was 
fixed  at  five  hundred  men. 

The  house  of  Anhalt  is  one  of  those  that  claim  Witti- 
kind  for  their  founder.  It  boasts  in  common  with  many 
ether  families  of  being  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Lim- 
neas,^  a  learned  German  lawyer,  does  not  hesitate  to  carry 
it  back  to  Ascanns  or  Ascenazus,  the  son  of  Gromer,  and 
grandson  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah.  It  seems  unne- 
cessary to  stop  at  the  flood,  it  might  have  been  easj  to 
trace  it  from  Noah  to  the  first  man  mentioned  in  Genesis. 
Erudition  is  liable  to  many  errors,  if  it  be  not  guided 
by  judgment;  it  has  prompted  more  than  one  author  to 
remove  the  impenetrable  veil  that  conceals  the  origin  of 
nations  and  families.  Some  genealogists  in  their  attempts 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Ascania,  from 
whom  the  dukes  of  Anhalt  are  descended,  have  imagined 
that  certain  tribes  in  Asia  Minor,  quitted  the  marshes  of 
Ascania  in  Bitbyniai  and  settled  in  the  ancient  forests  of 

*  Notitia  imperii. 
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Germ  anj*    Hence  the  origin  of  Ascenazus^  a  cbief  of  the     book 
Ascanian  tribes,  whose  descent  has  been  deduced  from  a    oxxu 
grandson  of  Noah.    The  confidence  due  to  these  etymologic  "^**-"^ 
cal  researclics,  can  now  be  rightly  ascertained ;  such  writers 
as  Salverte  and  Balbi  have  not  disdained  to  prove  their    > 
futility.*    As  to  the  origin  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt»  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  they  are  descended  from  Esikon,  a  count 
oCBallenstedty  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.    The 
filiation  of  the  family*  may  be  traced  to  Henry,  first  prince 
of  Anhalt,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.f    The  family  hfis  been  since  divided 
into  three  branches,  those  of  Anhalt-I)essau,  Anhalt-Bern- 
burg  and  Anhalt-KiBthen,  three  different  dutchies^  which 
nay  be  shortly  described. 

The  first  or  Anhalt-Dessau  consists  of  several  detached  Anhait- 
territories  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulda.  Eight  ^''^"* 
towns,  two  burghs,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  villages  and  ham- 
lets, are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  square  miles.  It  contained  in  18£2,  a  population^ 
which  according  to  HasseJ,  amounted  to  56,290  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  land  is  of  the  secondary  formation,  composed  chiefly  SoU. 
of  ancient  calcareous  rocks,  sandstone,  and  a  sort  of  argil 
well  adapted  for  porcelain  and  earthen  ware.  The  agri- 
cultural produce  is  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
low  and  humid  places  are  covered  with  marshes  and  lakes ; 
the  land  in  others  is  light  and  sandy.  The  crops  consist 
of  grain,  lint,  potatoes  and  hops.  The  cattle,  particularly 
the  sheep,  are  often  exposed  to  epidemic  diseases.  The  rot 
was  so  prevalent  in  1815,  that  a  regulation  of  government 
nade  it  imperative  on  most  of  theproprietors  to  innoculate 
their  sheep,  a  measure  which  checked  the  ravages  of  the 
contagious  virus.* 

There  are  several  breweries,  tobacco-works,  and  not  fewer  indusuy. 

*  latroducUoa  a  Tatlas  ethnographiqut  de  Balbi. 
t  Dictionaire  de  Moreni.    Article  Ascarie. 
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fhan  E  hundred  and  twenty  cloth  mairafacfories  in  the 
dutcbjr.  Oil  and  paper  millsy  earthen  works  and  distilleries 
have  been  erected  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Tbo  ex- 
ports are, oil,  carrot  seeds,  (;orn,  fruits,  wool,  cattle  and  fish. 
Stein  supposes  that  the  exports  are  equivalent  in  value  to 
000,000  rix-doUars,  and  the  imposts  to  1,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  military  force  consists  of 
800  men,  and  Hassel  does  not  consider  its  revenue  less  than 
710,000  florins. 

Dessau  on  the  Mulda,  is  a  well  built  town,  containing  a 
population  of  nearly  £0,000  individuals.  Tho  streets  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  number  of  squares  is  not  less 
than  seven.  There  are  four  churches,  a  synagogue^  three 
hospitals,  one  for  orphans,  and  another  for  the  poor,  a  house 
of  industry,  public  baths,  several  schools  and  some  manu- 
fiictories.  The  ducal  palace  is  tho  finest  public  building. 
Warlitz,  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  large  castle  and  extensive  gardens  belonging  to 
the  duke.  Zerbst  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  contains  7S00 
inhabitants;  it  possesses  a  gymnasium  and  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  Protestant  school  in  Germany,  it  was  endow- 
ed more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  dutchy  of  Anhalt-Bemburg  is  formed  by  several 
detached  districts,  their  surface  may  amount  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  square  miles.  The  population  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Hassel  at  38,400  inhabitants,  who  are  distributed 
in  seven  towns  and  fifty-four  villages.  The  land  on  the 
west  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests;  fruitful 
fields  and  extensive  plains  make  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  eastern  districts.  The  climate  is  temperate,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  part,  the  opposite  extremity,  which 
extends  to  the  sides  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  is  subject  to 
more  severe  cold.  Many  mines  are  worked  in  the  country, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  profitable.  The  agricultural 
products  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  last  dutcby. 
The  people  are  engaged  in  difierent  branches  of  industry ; 
several  manufactures,  iron,  steel,  wire  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per^  or  vitriol  are  exported. 
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Bemliiirg  or  the  capital  is  the  most  important  town  in  book 
the  principality ;  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  watered  ^^^ 
by  the  Saale,  it  is  divided  into  three  separate  quarters,  two 
of  wliich  are  encompassed  with  walls ;  the  third  commands 
the  other  two,  and  the  ducal  castle  or  the  residence  of  the 
prince  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  town*  Bernhnrg  is 
well  builtf  it  contains  different  manufactories,  and  carries 
on  m  trade  in  earthen  ware  and  tobacco.  The  population, 
according  to  Hassd's  estimate,  cannot  be  less  than  5340 
individuals.  Several  extensive  vineyards  are  planted  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  Ballenstedt  is  adorned  with  an  an* 
dent  ducal  castle,  the  only  remarkable  edifice  in  that 
glocMDy  and  ill-built  city.  Harsgerode,  another  small  town 
peopled  by  2200  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
ia  working  the  silver  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity,  is  si* 
tnated  at  the  height  of  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seat 
one  of  the  mines  near  Mcedchensprung  yields  anquallj 
about  twelve  hundred  marks  of  silver.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it  is  an  obelisk  of  58  feet  in  height,  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  dpke  by  bis  successor.  A  body  of 
four  hundred  men  forms  the  military  force  of  the  dotchy  of 
Anbalt-Bernburg ;  the  revenue  has  been  valued  at  450,000 
florins. 

The  territory  of  Anhalt-Ko&then  is  equal  to  two  hundred  Anhaiu 
and  twenty -eight  English  square  miles  in  superficial  extent; 
there  are  four  towns,  one  burgh,  and  ninety-three  villages 
in  the  dutcfay.  The  population  amounted  in  1822  to  33^500 
inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  low  and  fruit- 
ful, but  the  people  are  not  so  industrious  as  in  the  other 
dutchies ;  linen  and  wooUra  stuffs  are  the  principal  manu* 
factories.  The  revenue,  including  that  derived  from  the 
ducal  domains,  may  be  equal  to  320,000  florins.  The  arm- 
ed force  consists  of  four  hundred  foot  soldiers. 

KfBthen  or  Ccethen,  the  chief  town  of  the  dutchy,  is  Towni. 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Zittau,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  5500  souls.    The  prince  resides  in  the  capital,  in 
which  there  are  several  seminaries,  a  normal  school  and  a 
gallery  of  paintings.    The  people  carry  on  a  trade  in 
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BOOK     woollen  staffs,  gold  and  silver  thread,  embroidered  work  and 
«»     lace, 
r    '    r      The  greater  portion  of  the  dutchy  of  Brunswick  is  form* 
BniDfwick.  od  by  a  territory  bounded  by  Prussia  on  the  east  and  the 
south,  and  by  Hanover  on  the  north  and  the  west.    The 
possessions  attached  to  it  are  the  districts  of  Blankenbarg 
^     on  the  Hartz  mountains,  contiguous  to  Anhalt,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover ;  secondly,  the  territory  of  Gander- 
zein,  on  the  south-west  of  Brunswick,  surrounded  by  Hano- 
ver; thirdly,  Thedinghausen  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Weser, 
near  the  centre  of  the  same  kingdom ;  lastly,  KalwoBrde,  a 
district  encompassed  by  tlie  Prussian  province  of  Saxony* 
All  these  possessions  form  together  a  superficial  extent  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  English  square 
miles,  and  the  population,'  according  to  Hassel,  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 
SoU.  The  principal  part  of  the  dutchy,  which  includes  the  ter- 

ritories of  Brunswick,  Helmstoedt,  and  Wolfenbuttel,  con- 
sists of  lands  that  are  different  in  their  geological  structuret 
Large  calcareous  deposites  extend  to  the  north  of  the  capi- 
tal, they  belong  to  what  geologists  have  termed  the  third 
formation.    Lands  of  the  second  formation,  in  which  the 

■ 

miischelkalk  and  quadersandstein  of  the  Germans  are  not 
uncommon,  serve  as  a  support  for  these  rocks  on  the  south. 
The  country  is  intersected  with  chains  of  hills.  The  gra- 
nite branches  of  the  Hartz  extend  across  the  territory  of 
Blankenburg,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with  forests. 
The  valleys  in  the  district  of  Ganderzein  yield  rich  har- 
vests ;  the  fields  in  Thedinghausen  are  low  and  fruitful ; 
Kalwoerde  is  not  broken  by  hills  and  the  soil  abounds  with 
sand. 
Mlneg.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  principality  consists  in  differ- 

ent metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  copper^  mercury  and  even 
gold  and  silver.  Besides  these  substances,  marble,  gyp- 
sum, rock  salt,  lime,  and  potter's  clay  are  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  soil  in  general  is  fruit- 
ful, and  affords  in  many  places  rich  pasturage.    The  agri- 
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coltore  of  the  country  has  been  moch  improred ;  the  crops  book 
consist  of  diSTerent  kinds  of  grain»  turnips^  hops,  madder^  v<xi» 
tobacco  and.  endive.    The  last  plant  serves  for  two  pnr-  ' 

posesy  it  is  mixed  with  coffee,  and  used  in  preparing  silki 
The  trade  of  the  dutcby  is  very  considerable ;  tiie  nianafac- 
tares  are  cloth,  linen  and  silk,  oil,  and  paper,  wrought  iron» 
glass,  crystal,^and  porcelain.  The  revenue  has  sometimes 
exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  ar* 
my  is  composed  of  two  thousand  men. 

The  house  of  Brunswick  is  descended  from  Azo,  marquis  Origin  of 
sf  Este  in  Tuscany,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.*  I^^]"^*^ 
The  same  house  has  given  dukes  to  Saxony  and  Bavariay 
and  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  has  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

Bmnswick  or  Braunschwdgf  the  capital  of  the  dotchyi  Brunswick, 
is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  and  watered  by  the  Ocker^ 
which  divides  it  in  several  places.  Some  writers  affirm 
tliat  it  was  founded  by  Brunon,  son  of  Adolphus,  duke  of 
Saxony,  after  whom  it  has  been  called.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  most  of  it  is  well  built* 
The  to.wn  and  the  different  suburbs  occupy  a  great  super* 
Scial  extent,  and  tlie  population  exceeds  3£,000  individu- 
als. There  are  twelve  churches  and  the  same  number  of 
squares,  that  of  Burg  is  adorned  by  a  bronze  lion,  which 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  order  of  Henry  the 
Third,  surnamed  the  Lion.  The  palace,  the  arsenal,  the 
cathedral,  that  contains  the  tombs  of  the  ducal  family,  and 
the  Gothic  townhouse  are  the  principal  buildings ;  but  th^ 
church  of  St.  Andrew  ought  to  be  mentioned ;  its  tower 
reaches  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
Among  the  institutions  are  a  military  school  and  other  se- 
minaries ;  it  possesses  several  valuable  collections,  one  of 
antiquities,  another  of  natural  history,  and  a  third  of  en- 
gravings; in  the  last  are  preserved  the  coat  and  the  sword 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who.  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ligny  in  1815.    It  is  believed  that  the  spinning  wheel  was 

*  Moreri^s  Dictionary. — Article,  BruniwiclL. 
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inyented  at  Branswick  in  the  year  18d4«  Coffey  mixed  idfh 
endivey  v^  first  Introduced  in  the  same  place,  and  it  came 
into  general  use  about  sixty  years  ago*  The  town  carriv 
on  a  trade  in  cloth  and  linen.    . 

Wolfenbuttely  a  fortified  place  on  the  Ocker»  contsins 
an  arsenalt  a  gymnasium  and  a  valuable  librairyt  in  the 
conrt  of  which  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Lessing.  Its  trade  consists  in  tobacco  and  also  in  linen 
and  woollen  stuffs.  The  population  amounts  to  7000  in- 
habitants. 

Scheppenstmdty  though  well  built,  is  not  a  place  of  any 
importance.  Helmstadt  contains  about  5S00  inhabitants, 
and  many  of  them  are  employed  in  different  manufactoriee, 
the  baths  of  Amelia  are  situated  in  an  agreeable  valley 
near  the  town.  The  botanist  may  find  many  rare  plants 
at  no  great  distance  from  them ;.  the  geologist  may.dlsco- 
▼er  the  bones  of  antediluvian  elephants  in  the  alluvial 
lands  near  the  village  of  Thiede,  and  the  antiquary  may 
observe  on  the  Cornelius-Berg,  many  of  those  stones  placed 
vertically,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  rais- 
ed by  the  Druids. 

Blankenburg,  a  small  town  with  a  college,  two  chnrches^ 
and  large  iron  storehouses,  is  situated  in  the  mountainoos 
jvgion,  where  the  last  branches  of  the  Hartz  chain  termi- 
nate. It  is  commanded  by  a  height  on  which  one  of  the 
largest  castles  in  Germany  has  been  built  The  same 
castle  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Blackenburg,  and  it  was 
lor  some  years  the  residence  of  the  king  to  whom  France 
was  indebted  for  its  constitutionid  charter. 

The  territories  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Waldeck, 
are  the  counties  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont,  forming  togetlier 
a  superficial  extent  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  English 
square  miles.  T^bey  are  peopled  by  fifty-four  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Wittilcindt 
count  of  Swalenberg  and  Waldeck,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  ancient  county  of  Waldeck,  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  principality,  is  one  of  the  highest  conn- 
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tries  in  Germanj.  It  lies  between  Hesae  md  the  Prossian  book 
province  of  Westphalia.  The  Rothaar  and  Egge  mountains)  oxxi» 
which  with  their  ramifications  extend  from  the  south-west  ~ 

to  the  north-east  of  the  conntry,  belong  to  the  granite  form* 
ation.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  Poen  and  Dom- 
mel.  Several  extinguished  Tolcanoes  are  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  but  none  of  them  are  so  large 
u  the  Laromsberg.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  the  country  is  stony  and  unfruitfuL  The 
air,  though  Iceen,  is  salubrious.  Several  mines,  as  well  as 
marble  and  slate  quarries  are  woriced  in  the  mountains. 
Particles  of  gold  are  found  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  that 
water  the  valleys.  Thermal  and  medicinal  springs  have 
keen  discovered  in  several  places. 

The  agricultural  products  are  not  valuable,  they  consist  Product, 
of  potatoes  and  different  kinds  of  grain }  wheat,  however^ 
is  sufficiently  abundant  to  form  an  article  of  exportation^  ^ 
The  indnstriotts  classes  are  employed  in  spinning  wool,  ma*  i 

Dufacturing  woollen  stuffs,  worlLing  the  mines,  and'  malting 
paper. 

The  chain  of  the  Egge  mountains  terminates  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Pyrmont,  between  the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 
and  the  country  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  That 
petty  territory  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests ;  its 
extent  may  be  equal  to  thirty  English  square  miles,  and  it 
contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  principal  export 
consists  in  worsted  stockings,  which  are  knit  by  the  people. 

The  revenue  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck  amounts  to  iut«dw. 
400,000  florins  orL.40,000,  and  the  military  contingent 
which  it  furnishes  to  the  Germanic  confederation  does  not 
exceed  500  men.  A  representative  government  was  esta-* 
bliahed  in  1816;  the  deputies  are  appointed  by  the  posses- 
sors of  baronial  estates,  the  other  landed  proprietors,  the 
peasantry  and  the  burgesses  of  thirteen  tcfwns.  An  assem- 
bly is  held  every  year,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  to 
examine  the  budget,  impose  taxes,  propose  laws,  which  are 
SQbmitted  to  the  prince,  and  to  suggest  any  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country. 
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Corbacfay  which  contains  only  2000  inhabitantsy  has  been 
considered  the  capital,  it  is  well  fortified  and  surrounded 
with  walls;  it  possesses  a  gymnasium  and  other  nsefnl  in- 
stitutions. A  Lutheran  convent  has  been 'established  at 
Schacken,  and  the  abbess  is  generally  selected  from  the 
princesses  of  the  house  of*  Waldec.  Holsen,  though  well 
builty  and  ,the  ordinary  l*esidence  of  the  prince,  is  not 
peopled  by  more  than  1500  inhabitants,  A  colony  of  qoa- 
kers  have  settled  in  the  village  of  Friedensthal,  they  carry 
on  a  trade  in  steel  and  diflferent  articles  of  cutlery.  Pyr- 
niont  or  Neustadt  Pyrmont,  a  place  of  S400  inhabitants,  has 
been  frequented  since  the  fifteenth  century  on  account  of  its 
mineral  water.  The  various  places  of  amusement,  the  stran- 
gers that  resort  to  it  in  the  gay  season,  and  their  number  ex- 
ceeds sometimes  2000»  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  impor- 
tant town.  The  public  walks  are  formed  by  several  rows 
of  lime  trees.  The  prince  possesses  a  country-house  in  the 
vicinity.  Pyrmont  exports  annually  300,000  bottles  of  min- 
eral water,  and  the  duties  levied  on  them  amount  to  12,000 
rix-dollars. 

The  dutchy  of  Nassau  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  the 
north  by  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  east 
and  the  south  by  the  territories  of  Wetzlar  and  the  princi- 
palities of  Hesse.  Hassel,  Crome  and  Leichtenstein  differ 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  dutchy;  it  may  bo  best  to 
take  the  mean  term  of  their  calculations,  and  to  assume 
that  its  surface  is  equal  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  English  square  miles.  The  population,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  amounts  to  320,147  individuals.*    The  wealth 

*  The  following  details  have  been  copied  from  the  Ephimerides  geographiqua 
of  Weimar,  (torn.  III.  page  316.) 

Families,                ....  77,177 

Men,             .....  61,621 

Women,                 ....  67,235 

Male  Children,             ....  85,855 

Female  Children,                  .                .                .  83,096 

Workmen,     .....  3,611 

Men  Servants,      ....  6,041 

Women  Servants,        ....  1^511 
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of  the  country  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  inha-*     book 
bitants,  which  amounts,  on  an  average  to  a  hundred  and     ^'zxx. 
ninety-four  persons  for  ercry  English  square  mile,  a  pro-  -^— — 
portion  that  places  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  flourishing 
states  in  Europe.    The  revenue^  relatively  to  the  resources 
and  extent  of  Nassau^  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipalities  that  have  been  described  ^  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  lighter  taxes  and  contributions  are  imposed  on  the  peo^ 
pie.    The  military  establishment  consists  of  SOOO  men. 
The  government  is  representative ;  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  are  formed  by  a  chamber  of  peers  no- 
minated  during  life  by  the  prince,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies 
that  are  elected  by  the  different  districts. 

The  lands  in  the  dutchy  are  composed  of  granite^  lime-  SoU. 
stone  and  volcanic  rocks.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  mountainous,  there  are  few  plains,  and  none  of 
them  are  large.  The  heights  connected  with  the  Wester* 
wald,  reach  to  the  western  limits  of  the  country ;  their  sides 
ind  summits  are  covered  with  trees.  The  chain  and 
branches  of  Taunus  extend  to  the  sduth,  and  the  Salzbur- 
ger-Kopf  or  the  highest  hill  in  the  dutchy  is  not  less  than 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Small  but 
fruitful  valleys  are  situated  between  the  heights. 

Silver,  copper,  iron  and  lead  mines,  marble  quarries,  coal  Products* 
and  mineral  waters  form  the  natural  wealth  of  the  dutchy. 
The  crops  consist  of  corn,  fruits,  excellent  wine,  gall-nuts, 
hemp  and  lint.    There  are  many  cloth  and  linen  manufac- 
tories, several  paper  mills,  iron  and  copper  works. 

The  house  of  Nassau  is  very  ancient,  the  founder,  it  has  Dukes  of 
been  supposed,  was  Otho,  count  of  Laurenburg,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  imperial  army  sent  into  Hungary  by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  in  the  year  926.  The  same  Otho  was  styled  prince 
of  Nassau  by  Moreri,*  but  the  burgh  was  not  founded  un- 
til afier  his  death.  It  was  not  earlier  than  the  year  1182, 
that  the  descendants  of  Otho  took  the  title  of  counts  of 

*  Moreri'i  Dictioiiary.<— Article,  Nassau. 
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Nassau^  from  the  name  of  a  castle  built  in  the  precedug 
century  near  the  site  of  the  town.  The  same  family^  so 
illustrious  from  the  great  men  that  are  sprung  from  it,  \i$b 
formerly  divided  into  several  branches,  two  only  remain  at 
present.  The  first  or  that  of  Orange  is  descended  from 
Otho ;  the  second  or  the  branch  of  Weilburg  claims  Wal- 
ram  for  their  founder.  The  family  of  Orange,  which  has 
now  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands,  retains  its 
sovereignty  over  the  dutchy  of  Nassau ;  and  although  the 
latter  country  is  governed  by  a  member  of  the  Weilborf; 
branch,  he  acknowledges  that  his  rights  are  derived  from 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  The  territory  of  Nassau  was 
erected  into  a  dutchy  at  the  time  that  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhino  was  established.  It  contains  thirty  towns,  twen- 
ty-seven burghs,  and  eight  hundred  and  seven  villages. 

Braubach  and  Holzappel  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
number  of  the  towns ;  silver  mines  are  worked  in  their  vi- 
cinity, and  their  annual  produce  amounts  to  more  than 
eighty  thousand  florins  or  eight  thousand  pounds.  Ditz 
has  risen  into  notice  from  its  agricultural  school.  Dillen- 
burgy  so  called  from  the  Dillen  that  flows  through  it,  pos- 
sesses several  copper  foundries.  Weilburg,  situated  on  a 
hill,  the  base  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Lahn,  is  a  small 
town  with  a  gymnasium ;  silver,  copper  and  iron  mines  are 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  in  each  of 
these  towns  varies  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  six 
hundred  inhabitants. 

Weisbaden  or  the  capital  contains  more  than  6000  indi- 
viduals ;  encompassed  with  hills  and  romantic  scenery,  and 
defended  by  two  castles ;  it  is  enriched  by  the  profits  de- 
rived from  fourteen  thermal  springs,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  numei*ous  strangers  that  resort  to  them.  If  it  be  not 
admitted  that  its  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  ancient  tombs  and  the  many 
relics  of  antiquity  that  have  been  found  near  the  town. 
The  most  useful  institution  may  be  said  to  be  an  hospital  for 
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the  aged  and  infirm  poor.    As  to  the  other  mineral  springs    book 
in  the  datchy^  the  one  at  Selters  is  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope ;  it  has  exported  in  some  years  more  than  800,000  hot-  ' 
ties  of  water,  a  trade  that  forms  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Tillage,  which  is  situated  on  the  Embach. 
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Europe  Continued. — Oermany. — Sixth  Section. — Kingdom  of 
Wtrtemberg,^^Oreat  dutchy  of  Baden. — Principalities  oj 
Hohenxollem-Heckingen^  HdhenxoHem-Sigmaringen  and 
Liethenstein. 

The  conntriesy  we  are  about  to  examiney  are  more  ex* 
tensive  than  the  petty  states  which  were  last  described^ 
but  thej  were  not  less  subdivided^  before  Baden  was 
erected  into  a  great  dutchy,  and  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria 
into  kingdoms.  The  circle  of  Franconia  comprehended  the 
margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  as  well  as  the  free 
territory  attached  to  the  town  of  Nuremburg.  The  dutchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  the  margraviates  of  Baden  and  the  impe- 
rial towns  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  made  up  the  circle  of 
Suabia;  lastly,  the  circle  of  Bavaria  was  formed  by  the 
electorate  of  Bavaria,  the  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Passao 
and  Freysingen,  and  the  possessions  of  Ratisbon,  once  a 
fireetown. 

The  changes  in  the  territorial  division  in  that  part  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  were  occasioned  by 
the  preponderance  which  France  possessed  in  Europe,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Napoleon.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Presburg  in  1805,  the  government  of  these 
ancient  circles  and  free  territories  was  changed ;  the  small 
principalities  of  Liechtenstein  and  Hohenzollern,  retained 
their  privileges,  but  Baden  was  raised  into  a  great  dutchy, 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemjburg  were  made  kingdoms  within  the 
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Germanic  confederation.    Some  alterations  in  the  limits  of    book 
these  states  have  been  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  last    oxxii* 
treaties^  and  they  have  acquired  from  their  new  organiza-  *^— — - 
tion^  a  greater  inflaence  than  they  possessed  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  France.    Bavaria,  which  is  still  a  powerful  king- 
dom*  holds  after  Prussiat  the  first  rank  in  the  confederation. 
It  shall  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  is  situated  between  Bava-  Kingdom 
ria  and  the  great  dutchy  of  Saxony.  Roesch  considers  its  ^^''^"^ 
greatest  length  to  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
geographical  miles ;  it  is  not  less  than  five  thousand  eight 
handred  and  twelve  English  square  miles  in  superficial  ex- 
tent ^The  greater  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  hills,  or  in- 
dented with  plains,  the  largest  of  which  are  watered  by  the 
Neckar.  A  brftnch  of  the  Schwarz-Wald  or  Black  Forest^ 
forms  for  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  the  western  limit  of 
the  kingdom. 

That  chain  composed  of  granite  rocks,  is  of  a  higher  Geology. 
elevation  than  the  Rauhe-Alb,  another  range,  formed  by 
limestone  of  the  second  formation ;  it  has  been  incorrectly 
called  the  Suabian  Alps  by  French  geographers.  These 
two  chains  are  branches  of  a  higher  range  that  commences 
at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Bale,  and  forms  by  a 
bifurcation  the  natural  boundary  of  Wirtemberg  on  the 
south-west  The  elevation  of  some  of  these  mountains  may 
be  mentioned ;  the  Eatzenkopf  or  Head  of  the  Cat,  is  more 
than  SOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;'^'  the  Stornberg  is 
about  2776,  the  Rossberg,  2689,  the  HohenzoUern,  2621,  tho 
Kniebis,  2565,  the  Teck,  2327,  the  Stuifenberg,  2315,  and 
the  Neoffen,  2263.f 

The  climate  is  in  general,  mild  apd  temperate,  but  in  climate. 
the  heights  and  forests,  the  atmosphere  is  cold,  and  the 
winters  are  of  longer  duration.    The  rivers  that  rise  from 
the  mountains  are  the  Neckar  and  the  Enz,  the  Fils  and 
the  Sems,  the  Kocher  and  ttie  Jaxt,  a  feeder  of  the  Nee- 

*  See   Wurtembergische    Juhrbiicher  fiir  vaterhendische    Geschluchte,   by 
Mennmingen,  1823. 
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BOOK  kar,  the  Danube  together  with  several  small  riTers,  as  the 
cxMi.   Riess,  the  Roth  and  the  Iller. 

_  The  fossil  bones  of  elephants  and  other  antedilavian  ani- 

maizis.  *  mals  have  been  discovered  on  the  valley  of  the  Neckar^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canstadt. 

Lakei^  Th^  Fodorsee  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  interior  of  Wir- 

temberg,  we  shall  not  mention  the  lake  of  Constance,  which 
forms  merely  the  southern  limit  of  the  kingdom. 

Ancient  in-  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  other  ancient  writers*  make 
mention  of  the  Alemanni,  that  inhabited  the  country  be- 
tween the  Upper  Danube,  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 
That  country  forms,  at  present,  the  great  dutchy  of  Ba- 
den, and  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg.  The  •tflemannt, 
JUamanni  or  JUavibanif  as  they  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  ancients,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  people  that  now  in- 
habit the  states  governed  by  the  king  of  Wirtemberg.  Aga- 
thias  and  Jornandes,f  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  have  left  us  much  valuable  information 
concerning  these  barbarous  tribes.  The  first  explains  the 
meaning  of  their  name,  and  tells  us  that  Alemanni  signi- 
fies a  junction  or  union  of  difierent  nations  in  Germany; 
in  short,  it  seems  to  be  derived  from  all  and  mannf  two 
words  nearly  alike  both  in  German  and  English.  The 
Allemanni  were  probably  descended  from  the  Suevi.  Their 
government  was  monarchical,  or  at  all  events,  they  chose  a 
chief  when  they  began  a  war;  their  religion  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  Germans,  but  they  were  distinguished 
from  them  by  their  fierce  and  warlike  customs.  Their  ha* 
tred  against  the  Romans,  excited  them  to  many  acts  of 
cruelty,  which  were  committed  against  their  prisoners. 
Caracalla  defeated  them,  but  could  not  make  them  sub- 
mit to  his  authority,  and* it  was  only  by  means  of  bribery 
that  some  were  gained  into  his  service.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  forts,  which  the  Romans  built 
ok  the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  part  of  Gaul  during  the 
third  century.    Their  country  was  afterwards  desolated, 

•  Rer.  gest.  XXVIII.  5.  t  De  reb.  get.  17. 
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and  they  jthemselves  conqaered  by  Maxim  in.    Their  his-     book 
tory  indeed  exhibits  a  succession  of  victories  and  defeats*    cxxii* 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  they  sub-  — — 
mitted  to  Maxentius. 

Wirtemberg  was  formed  into  a  county  in  the  circle  of  Prineet  of 
Saabia  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.*  The  ber^*"^ 
emperor  Maximilian  changed  it  into  a  dutchy  in  the  year 
1495.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  reformation 
ander  XJlric  Aie  Eighth,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
league  of  Smalkalden.  The  number  of  protestants  at  pre- 
sent in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  million. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  abounds  in  mines,  marble,  Produc- 
and  different  kinds  of  limestone  that  are  used  in  building;  ^^^^ 
it  is  also  well  supplied  with  coal,  sulphur,  salt  and  mineral 
springs.  The  land  yields  good  harvests,  and  more  than  a 
half  of  it  is  in  cultivation.  The  vineyards  take  up  nearly 
a  fiftieth  part,  the  meadow*s  about  a  seventh,  and  the  forests 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  landed  proprietors 
rear  a  great  number  of  horses,  oxen,  pigs  and  sheep ;  me- 
rinos have  been  introduced,  and  are  found  to  succeed. 

The  woods  and  the  fields  were  so  much  overrun  with  Game, 
game,  that  government  found  it  necessary  in  1817  to  en- 
courage the  destruction  of  hares,  rabbits  and  other  kinds  of 
game  by  which  the  crops  were  injured.  The  keepers  of  the 
forests  are  obliged  to  recompense  the  farmers  for  any  inju- 
ry that  these  animals  may  occasion.  Two  persons  are  ap- 
pointed in  every  village,  and  their  sole  occupation  is  to  de- 
stroy game. 

There  are  many  manufactories  in  Wirtemberg,  but  none  Manafu- 
of  them  are  very  important    The  articles  manufactured  in  ^"'*'* 
the  plains  or  low  districts  are  cotton,  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs ;  many  watches  are  made  in  the  high  country ;  and 
paper  mills,  leather  and  iron  works  may  be  seen  in  the 
valleys. 

But  another  and  very  important  trade  consists  in  spirits;  Spinti. 

*  MorerPs  Dictionary — Article  Wirtemberg. 
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BOOK     there  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  distilleries  in  the  district  of 
Gxxii.    Heilbroiin,  twoliundred  and  twenty-six  in  Bahlingen^  and 

••"^"^  sixty-three  in  Biberach.  The  spirits  made  in  these  distil- 
leriesy  are  not  obtained  from  wine,  potatoes  or  grain,  but 
extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  small  cherry  trees  that  in- 
crease so  readily  on  the  mountains  in  the  Black  Forest 
That  spirituous  liquor  is  generally  known  by  the  nauie  of 
Klrchen-  Wasser.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  country,  and 
exported  every  year,  is  sold  for  1 30,000  florins  or  £  13,000. 
It  furnishes  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty  families  among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  It  may  be 
'  doubtful  whether  this  German  liqueur  can  be  commendedi 
but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Schwarz-Wald  ought  to  raise  a  monument  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Leodgar^  who  invented  it^  and  to  whom  the  people 
are  indebted  for  their  wealth. 

ComnMrce.  The  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consists  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
portation of  its  woody  wines,  grain,  dried  fruits,  leather, 
linen  and  kirschen-wasser,  and  also  of  the  watches  and 
wooden  clocks,  that  are  made  in  the  high  districts.  The 
countries,  to  which  most  of  these  exports  are  sent,  are  Swis- 
serland,  France,  Bavaria  and  Austria.  It  receives  in  ex- 
change, cloth,  oil,  fine  wool,  raw  and  dressed  silk,  tobacco 
and  colonial  produce. 

Inland  As  to  the  inland  trade,  it  is  believed  to  be  protected  by 

the  difibront  custom-houses,  by  excluding  foreign  competi* 
tion,  and  by  the  monopoly  which  government  has  imposed 
on  certain  articles.  Thus,  the  cotton  cloth,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  town  in  which  it  is  made,  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom;  unworked  iron  cannot  be  exported  from  it; 
salt  and  tobacco  are  sold  axclusively  by  government  For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  commerce,  an  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  founded  on  the  decimal  division, 
was  established.  Thd  management  of  the  roads  is  commit- 
ted to  government,  and  some  attempts  have  lately  been 
made  to  improve  them.  Commercial  communications  are 
likewise  facilitated  by  navigable  rivers. 
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M.  Mennininger*  supposes  the  value  of  all  the  mercantile     Book 
goods  in  the  kingdom^  equal  to  thirty-three  millions  of  flo-    cxxii. 
rins,  or  three  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster-  — — — 
ling;  the  natural  products,  according  to  the  same  author^ 
amount  to  sixteen  millions,  and  the  manufactured  to  seven- 
teen millions  of  florins. 

It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  M.  Hassel  that  the  re-  lUTeiiii«. 
venue  in  1821  was  not  less  than  8,300,000  florins,t  from 
which  if  the  sum  derived  from  the  domains  and  forests  be 
deducted,  5,681,000  remain,  the  amount  of^all  the  taxes 
and  contributions,  that  are  imposed  on  the  people ;  so  that 
on  an  average,  every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  pays  an- 
nually four  florins  or  eight  shillings  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 
The  expenditure  has  been  estimated  at  7,900,000  florins,^: 
including  what  is  put  into  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  inte- 
rest on  the  national  debt,  which  at  the  time  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  than  20,000,000  florins.  But  it  roust 
have  considerably  increased  within  the  short  period  of  two 
years,  for,  if  a  report  made  to  the  chambers  in  18£S  be 
correct,  it  was  then  equal  to  25,679,616  florins.  The  re- 
venue, although  sometimes  higher  than  in  1821,  has  more 
frequently  been  lower;  in  1824,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
years,  it  exceeded  10,028,000  florins.$ 

The  harvests  have  more  than  once  so  completely  failed.  Emigra- 
tion. 

*  Wurtembergische  Jahr-bucher,  &c.  18S4. 

t  Th«  following  df taUf  are  subjoiued.  Floripf. 

Domains              .....  S^8,000 

Direct  taxes                 ....  2,000,000 

Indirect  taxes      •               •               .               ...  2,590,000 

Ferestt        .....  351,000 

Saltpetre  and  saltmines     ....  94^000 

Post  office    .               •               .               •               •  69,000 

D'dEetent  receipts                ....  404,000 

Receipts  in  arrear       •               •              •              •  561,000 

Total    8,300,000 
X  Some  of  the  items  roaj  be  mentioned,  for  the  civil  list,  666,000  florins,  lor 
the  ordinary  appendages  of  the  royal  family,  309,000,  for'the  war  department, 
l,e55,000. 

I  See  Allgem.  Deutche  Justis  Kammer,  Slg.  ftc    February  1825. 
▼OL.  VU.  42 
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HOOK  tbat  goTernment  has  been  obliged  to  remit  the  taxes  in  se- 
cxzii*  veral  districts  ;  the  same  cause  has  induced  many  indiTi- 
,  duals  to  emigrate  to  America  and  the  southern  provinces  of 

Russia.  Stein*  assures  us  that  upwards  of  twelve  thoasand 
j^rsons  emigrated  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
1817.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  considerable  number 
were  influenced  by  religious  notions ;  the  aurora  borealis» 
which  appeared  at  diBerent  times  in  Wirtemberg^  during 
the  month  of  February  in  the  same  year,  was  considered  a 
sign  or  an  injunction  of  the  Lord»  by  which  the  people  were 
commanded  to  leave  the  country, 
▲nrj.  It  was  determined  in  1819  that  the  army  should  consist 

of  nineteen  thousand  men  in  time  of  war,  and  six  thousand 
•  in  time  of  peace^  exclusively  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
gensdarmes.  The  contingent,  which  the  state  furnishes  to 
the  confederation,  amounts  to  fourteen  thousand  men.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  a  law  was  passed  nineteen 
years  ago,  rendering  it  imperative  on  every  bachelor  from 
the  age  of  twenty  to  forty,  to  enter  the  militia,  which  is 
made  up  of  sixty  cohorts,  and  each  cohort  of  a  thousand 
men.  Those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty,  form  a 
corps  of  reserve.  The  time  fixed  for  the  military  service 
IS  ten  years  for  the  cavalry,  and  eight  for  the  infantry. 
Officers  were  entitled  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the 
soldiers,  a  privilege  which  has  often  been  abused  in  the  Ger> 
mail  armies.  Government  considered  that  a  method  of  pun- 
ishment so  humiliating  to  private  soldiers,  was  not  tolerated 
in  despotic  countries,  it  was  therefore  abolished  about 
twelve  years  ago ;  at  present,  ho  man  in  the  army  can  be 
punished  without,  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  It  was 
fixed  by  a  law  passed  in  1812,  that  the  widows  of  sub- 
lieutenants and  soldiers,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  field  of 
battle,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pjension  equivalent  to  the  pay 
of  their  husbands ;  their  children  too  may  be  brought  op  at 
the  royal  hospitals  at  Stutgard  or  Ludwigsburg,  if  their 
latives  are  unable  to  maintain  them. 

*  Suio'i  Geography. 
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Some  notion  of  the  nnmbor  of  inhabitants  in  Wirtemberg    book 
may  be  formed  from  the  military  force.    Hassel  estimated    c^^xxt. 
the  popalatioa  in  182S,  at  one  million  foar  hundred  and  -— — - 
forty-six  thousand  individuals,  consisting  principally  of  tioa!'  ^* 
Germans,  Wends,  and  Jews.*    But  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants has  increased  since  that  period,  and  it  appears  from 
tiie  excess  of  the  births  above  tlie  deaths,  that  the  popula- 
tion aflM>unted  in  1826  to' 1,517,700  souls,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  average  number  of  individuals  for  every 
English  square  mile,  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  a  number  that  places  Wirtemberg  on  a  level  with  the 
most  populous  states  in  Europe. 

A  law,  by  which  many  before  the  year  1817,  were  prevent-  Firt-Mmt. 
ed  from  having  (Ire-arms  in  their  possession,  has  been  wisely 
modified.  That  privilege  is  granted  at  present  not  only  to 
landed  proprietors,  their  stewards,  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment and  the  huntsmen  appointed  by  the  districts,  but  also 
to  the  proprietors  of  isolated  houses,  and  manufactories. 
Each  burgh  may  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  guns,  that 
are  entrusted  to  the  mayor,  who  gives  them  to  any  that  wish 
to  destroy  noxious  animals,  or  to  guard  their  propertj 
against  the  depredations  of  thieves. 

The  press  is  not  wholly  free  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtem-  }^^J}yy 
berg;  but  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it,  indicate  on  the  part 
of  government,  rather  the  desire  of  diffusing  instruction  and 
tlie  light  of  knowledge,  than  the  dread  of  any  imaginary 
abuses,  that  may  arise  from  a  privilege  which  has  now  be- 
come necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  civilized  state.    Ac- 

•  la  th«  aboTe  luimber  are  included  708,400  malee  And  740,609  femalea. 

The  tablee  of  M,  Hassel  enable  us  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  coneerning 

tbe  number  of  the  difierent  classes. 

Nobles,  .  1»70O 

Bargesses  and  householders,  •  1,198,300 

Artisans,  •  •  .  •  108,000 

Labourers  and  Tine -dressers,    .  .  •    101,000 

Day  labourers  and  servants,    ■  41,000 


the  press. 


Total,        1,446,000 
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BOOK    cording  to  a  law  passed  on  the  SOtb  of  Janoary  1817f  any 
cx^^^    work  may  be  published  that  contains  nothing  contrary  to 
**"  religion  and  the  public  tranquillity.     The  .journals   are 

equally  free  in  time  of  peace^  ^ut  during  wart  they  must  be 
examined  by  censors*    It  is  the  duty  of  the  crown  lawyers 
to  prosecute  tlie  authors  of  blasphemous  and  immoral  works, 
writings,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  calumniate  private 
characterSf  attack  the  conduct  of  the  king*  his  ministers, 
the  members  of  the  chambers,  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers. 
Edoeatloii.      Government  deserves  to  be  commended  for  its  zeal  in 
diffusing  knowledge  among  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
ipunity.    There  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  size  in  the  king- 
dom without  a  gymnasium,  and  not  a  small  one  without  one 
or  more  schools.    These  institutions  are  attended  by  chil- 
dren from  six  to  fourteen  yeai^s  of  age,  and  schools  of  art 
are  open  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics.    A  gratuitous 
school  has  been  established  in  every  village,  and  school- 
masters repair  twice  or  thrice  a-week  to  tlie  remote  hamlets, 
where  the  pupils  assemble  in  each  other^s  houses*    It  may 
be  affirmed  indeed  that  almost  all  the  children  among  tlie 
lower  ranks  of  society  are  taught  to  read,  write  and  cast 
accounts.    The  different  seminaries  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  clergymen  and  curates,  but  the  scholars  must 
be  examined  every  year  by  professors,  who  are  sent  from 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.    The  schools  for  the  lower  or- 
ders are  annually  increasing;  thus  there  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  1823,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  and  sixty-four ;  but  in 
1825,  the  number  of  schools  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  forty-two,  and  the  scholars  to  fourteen  thousand  and 
eighty^even.     The    masters    of    these    institutions    are 
rooatly   selected   from   the   seminaries   at    Eslingen    and 
Ehringhen*   which    may   be    considered    normal    schools. 
Clergymen  superintend  some  places  of  education,  but  in 
general,  those  wlio  devote  themselves  to  the  noble  career  of 
instructing  youth,  arc  educated  and  trained  by  men  of  dis- 
tinguished merit    The  sons  of  the  lower  orders,  if  they  are 
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of  following  the  ecclesiastical  proEessioiif  and  show    book 
any  talent,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  thej    oxxii. 
be  catholic  or  protestantf  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  — — 
government. 

Two  orders  of  knighthood  have  heen  instituted  in  the  Orders  of 
kingdom  of  Wirteroherg,  and  the  honour,  which  the  prince  ^^^' 
may  thus  confer,  was  intended  as  a  reward  for  civil  ser- 
vices  and  military  merit;  The  officers,  who  receive  this  dis- 
tinction, wear  a  gold  medal,  and  the  soldiers  a  silver  one* 
VirtuUi  awiuitixqw  foedua  Is  the  motto  on  the  cross  of  the 
Golden  Eagle^  which  was  founded  in  1704.  The  members 
are  foreign  princes  or  officers  of  high  rank,  and  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  an  intimate  union  mast  subsist 
between  them ;  they  must  assist  each  other  in  the  field  of 
battle  if  it  be  in  their  power,  and  perform  good  offices  to, 
one  another  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  num- 
ber of  knights  is  limited  to  fifty,  but  as  none  can  be  ad- 
mitted that  are  not  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fa« 
mily,  the  order  of  Merit  was  instituted  in  1806  for  those 
who  cannot  receive  the  decoration  of  the  Golden  £agle. 
The  members  wear  a  medal  with  the  inscription  Bene  me- 
rentibnSf  and  they  are  divided  into  great  crosses,  knights 
commanders  and  knights.  These  honorary  distinctions,  the 
influence  of  wealth,  and  the  importance  of  civil  employments 
have  contributed  to  form  several  distinct  classes  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  shared,  since  the  commence-  ContUtu- 
mcnt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tlie  rights  of  sovereign-  '°°* 
ty  with  the  assembly  of  the  states,  which  was  formed  by 
the  fourteen  highest  ecclesiastics  and  eighty-nine  deputies 
from  the  towns  and  districts.  When  Napoleon  raised  the 
dutchy  into  a  kingdom,  the  assembly  was  dissolved.  But 
after  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  to  use  a  Grerman  phrase, 
or  more  correctly,  after  the  establishment  of  a  new  Germanic 
confederation,  the  districts  and  the  nobles  claimed  their 
privileges  and  a  national  representation,  by  which  the  power 
of  the  crown  might  be  confined  within  proper  bounds. 
According  to  the  constitution,  the  king  arrives  at  majority 
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BOOK     at  eighteen  yetra  of  age;  his  person  is  inTioIable;  be  nay 
oxxii.   be  either  a  catholic  or  a  protestant ;  to  him  only  belongs 
-*^"""  the  ratification  of  the  laws,  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice, of  making  peace  or  war,  and  the  command  of  the 
army. 


RflJigiout  Liberty  9t  conscience,  and  equality  among  the  dlflTerent 
Christian  commonions  have  been  solemnly  sanctified  by 
tlie  constitution ;  and  a  very  important  privilege  has  tbas 
been  conferred  on  the  diiferent  sects  in  the  kingdom.  No 
legislative  enactment  can  be  put  into  force,  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  states ;  the  same 
body  fixes  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  regulates  the  contri* 
bution;  lastly,  individual  liberty  has  been  guarantied, 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  abolished. 

AiMmUy.  .  The  assembly  consists  of  thirteen  members,  who  are 
chosen  for  liCs  among  the  nobles,  but  one  of  that  order  can- 
not be  elected,  if  his  annual  income  does  not  amount  to 
fifty  thousand  florins  or  five  thousand  pounds;  the  otiier 
members  are  six  Protestant  ecclesiastics,  a  Catholic  bishop, 
two  Catholic  clergymen,  and  four  lawyers.  The  deputies 
elected  by  the  people  must  have  an  income  of  eiglit  thou- 
sand florins.  Two  hundred  inhabitants  of  a  town  elect  a 
deputy.  They  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  that 
period  can  only  be  abridged  by  an  extraordinary  disso- 
lution. A  fund  has  been  established  out  of  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  assembly,  and  even  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  members  are  defrayed.  The  deputies  from  the  districts 
are  elected  by  the  landed  proprietors,  but  no  one  can  ex- 
ercise his  elective  privileges,  until  he  has  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  Three  members  are  chosen  by  the  up- 
per chamber,  and  as  many  by  the  lower,  and  oat  of  that 
number,  the  king  nominates  the  speakers  of  the  two  houses. 

CoDMrra-       Government  has  shown  itself  favourable  to  tlie  represea- 

tij0  Coun-  fn^y^  system,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  a  conservative  council  has  been  created. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  lawyers  and  magistrates ;  one  half  of 
the  members  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  other  by 
the  lower  chamber.    The  council  passes  judgment  on  tha 
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piUic  fonctioiuiries  and  depvtiet,  that  ore  aceoaed  of  act* 
ing  unconstitationallj.  It  jndgea  concerning  differencea  ^'xxii. 
that  may  arise  between  the  ministers  and  the  districts  cob-  '"^""^ 
ceming  the  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  laws.  The 
districts  may  accuse  the  king's  ministers,  but  they  cannot 
make  a  public  functionary  resign  his  situation  for  a  lower 
office^  much  less  deprive  him  of  it*  unless  he  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  or  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  by 
want  of  capacity. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtomberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  nvitiow 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  rivers  that  water  tfaenit  or  the  ^ook  '^* 
principal  mountains  that  form  the  western  boundary  of  tho 
state.  Thus,  the  circles  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Jaxt  ex* 
tend  to  the  north;  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black  Forest  to 
the  west,  and  the  Danube  to  the  south.  Twelve  provin* 
cial  and  sixty-four  subordinate  courts  of  justice  have  been 
instituted  in  these- four  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom« 
There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  towns  in  Wirtemberg,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  burghs,  one  thousand  one  huii'* 
dred  and  fifteen  villages,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten  hamlets. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  ri^jMi  in  the  middle  Towoa 
of  a  fruitful  valley,  surrounded  with  hills  and  vineyards^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nesenbach.  The  town  has  been  late* 
ly  enlarged,  and  it  contained  in  the  year  1823,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  twenty-seven 
tlioosand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants,  exclusive- 
ly of  the  garrison.  The  streets  are  straight  and  broad,  . 
two  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  regularity,  and 
the  number  of  fine  buildings.  Stuttgart  is  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  iii  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  possesses  two 
palaces,  one  of  which,  or  the  more  modern,  has  been  much 
admired  for  its  architecture  and  the  magnificence  of  its  in- 
terior; a  collection  of  natural  history  is  contained  in  the 
other.  The  buildings  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  are  the 
principal  church,  the  exchequer,  and  the  opera.    The  useful 

*  See  Uoirin  sur  erd  und  Staatcnkuodei  &c.  by  Hoffman. 
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BMK  institationsare  a  library  containing  20,000  volanies,  a  col- 
lection of  twelve  thousand  bibles,  and  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts,  a  museum  of  arts,  an  academy  of  paintings, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  The  commerce  of  the  capital  con- 
sists principally  in  cloth  and  linen. 

The  small  town  of  Eslingen  may  vie  with  Stuttgart  in 
the  beauty  of  its  situation ;  encompassed  by  vineyards  or 
forests,  and  watered  by  the  Neckar,  it  was  formerly  among 
the  number  of  free  cities,  it  contains  at  present  a  court  of 
justice,  and  its  population  amounts  to  5600  inhabitants. 

If  we  follow  the  winding  course  of  the  Neclcar,  we  re- 
mark on  its  left  bank,  and  at  the  distance  of  eiglit  miles 
to  the  north  of  Stuttgart,  the  town  of  Ludwigsburg,  a 
royal  residence,  peopled  by  six  thousand  individuals,  and 
containing  a  fine  castle,  an  orphan  hospital,  a  house  of 
correction,  and  several  cloth  manufactories.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  leagues  in  the  same  direction*  and  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  may  be  observed  a  larger  town, 
that  of  Heilbronn;  formerly  a  free  city  and  a  commandery 
of  theVTeutonic  Order,  it  was  enriched  by  the  produce  of 
its  vineyards  and  distilleries,  by  its  lead  works,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Neckar.  Hall,  which  lies  ten  leagues  to 
the  east  of  the  last  place,  has  been  called  Suabian-HaU 
CSchwabisch'HallJf  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  name.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kocher,  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  peopled  by  6000  inhabitants,  it  owes 
its  origin  to  the  abundant  saline  springs  in  the  vicinity. 
EUwangen.  Ellwangen  on  the  Jaxt,  the  metropolis  of  a  circle,  and 
the  seat  of  a  theological  university,  cannot  be  compared  in 
other  respects  with  Gmund,  a  town  on  the  Rems,  with  a 
population  of  six  thousand  individuals,  and  well  known  for 
its  different  manufactures,  particularly  for  the  skill  which 
its  artisans  have  attained  in  working  the  precious  metals. 
Gesslingen  carries  on  a  trade  in  different  articles,  made 
of  ivory,  bone  and  wood,  the  quantity  exported  may  be 
equal  in  value  to  900,000  florins.  Four  tiiousand  fire 
hundred  inhabitants  make  up  the  population  of  Geppin- 
gen,  a  town  watered  by  the  Fils.    The  mineral  waters  of 
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UeberkiogeOy  situated  in  a  romantic  country  at  no  great    book 
distance  from  the  last  towny.are  yisited  every  year  by  many   cxzii* 
strangers.  —— 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Hohenstaufen  stands  on  a  Hohen- 
heightf  that  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  old  castle^  '^^^°* 
now  in  ruins^  still  towers  above  the  villagOy  it  was  for  a 
long  time  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa*  The 
last  descendant  of  the  family  of  Hohenstaufen^  was  youn^ 
Conrad^  who^  for  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Sicily,  a 
country  over  which  his  father  reigned,  but  which  the  Pope 
bad  made  over  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  perished  on  the  scaflTold 
at  Naples  in  1269.* 

Beotlingen,  formerly  a  free  town,  may  be,  mentioned  as  Beutiin- 
the  metropolis  of  the  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  and  because  ^^^ 
it  contains  nine  thousand  inhabitants.    It  possesses  a  lyce- 
um;  its  vineyards  cover  the  sides  of  the  Alp  and  the  Geor- 
genbergy  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  lace  and  cut- 
lery. 

Tubingen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Stei«  TuUogen. 
Bach,  has  been  entitled  the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
The  population  amounts  to  seven  thousand  individuals ;  it 
has  a  public  library,  containing  sixty  thousand  volumes, 
and  an  university,  attended  by  eight  hundred  students.  , 

The  other  institutions  are  a  school  of  theology,  a  seminary 
for  reformed  clergymen^  an  observatory,  and  a  veterinary 
school.  The  town  cannot  be  commended  for  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  the  houses  are 
gloomy  and  ill  built. 

Uhn,  peopled  by  eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  has  a  bet-  uim. 
t^r  claim  to  the  rank  of  second  capital.  It  was  formerly  a 
free  and  imperial  town,  and  its  population  was  at  one  time 
more  considerable,  for  it  contained  in  1808  fourteen  thous- 
and individuals.  Its  situation  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Blau  and  the  Danube,  the  fortifica- 
tions that  defend  it,  its  manufactures  and  transit  trade,  by 
which  its  declining  commerce  is  still  supported,  put  it  on  a 

*  See  UobeostaufeD  cio  Lesebucb,  by  J.  H.  Ammermuller. 
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BOOK     level  with  the  principal  towns  in  Wirtemberg.    Its  fortifl- 
cxxii.   cationsi  it  must  be  admittedf  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent 

'""""'"^  the  French  from  making  thtmselves  masters  of  ity  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  might  be  rendered  a  much  stronger 
place  than  it  is  at  present.  As  it  did  not  oflfer  any  resis* 
tance  to  the  French  armies^  its  buildings  were  not  destroy- 
ed; the  most  remarkable  are  the  townhouse,  the  pabUc 
library^  and  the  church  of  Munster»  a  building  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended  on  account  of  its  proportions  and 
rich  Gothic  architecture.  The  trade  of  the  town  may  have 
fallen  off,  but  it  possesses  another  claim  to  distinction.  Tbe 
pastry  known  by  the  name  of  Ulm  bread,  its  asparaguSf  and 
the  snails  fattened  in  the  yicinity»  are  duly  appreciated  by 
gourmands ;  could  it  be  believed^  that  more  than  four  mil- 
lions of  these  animals  are  annuaJly  exported  i 

BiiMracb.  Biborach  on  the  banks  of  the  Riss,  a  town  peopled  by 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  trade  in  paper  and 
linen. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  has  been  often  visited  by 
antiquaries.  Several  ancient  monuments  are  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct about  three  leagues  in  length,  may  be  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rothenburg  on  the  Neckar.  The  Ite- 
vWs  WaU,  that  rises  on  the  banks  of  (he  Danube^  at  no 
great  distance  from  Elwangen,  forms  the  only  part  that 
now  remains  of  a  vast  line  of  fortifications  constructed  by 
the  Romans.  The  remains  of  Roman  earthen  works,  from 
which  a  great  many  vases  have  been  collected,  may  still  be 
seen  between  Weiblingen  and  Endersbach,  not  many  miles 
from  Stuttgart  An  altar  and  different  basso  relievos,  have 
been  found  in  the  same  part  of  the  country.  The  names 
of  several  places  are  connected  with  ancient  recollections. 
Bdnstein  or  Beysttin  means  near  the  stone,  and  a  monu- 
ment  was  erected  there  by  the  Romans.    Kalkofen,  where 


AatiquU 
tief. 


*  See  Kurzgefaslte  Beschreibung  der  Reicbstadt  Ulm.    See  alto  Handbucb 
der  Neusten  Geograpbie  by  Fabri. 
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Roman  potteries  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago^  has  al-    book 
ways  borne  the  same  name,  which  signifies  a  limekiln.  cxxii. 

We  abstain  from  making  any  reflections  on  the  morality 
of  the  people  in  Wirtemberg;  it  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever,  that  the  number  of  criminal  trials  in  the  different 
courts,  daring  the  year  1823,  was  pnblished  in  a  German 
journal,  and  the  prevalence  of  crime  mast  necessarily  be 
inferred  from  the  result.*  According  to  the  same  document, 
the  number  of  persons  tried  for  crimes  during  the  same 
year,  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
ty*six.  It  appears  from  the  population  at  the  time,  that 
the  individuals  accused  were  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
as  one  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  To  what  can  so  fright-  ^ 
fol  a  state  of  society  be  attributed,  unless  to  the  remissness 
and  imperfection  of  the  laws  ? 

Political  commotions,  changes  in  dynasties  and  govern- 
ment»  a  long  residence  of  foreign  armies,  the  corruption  of 
morals,  the  ordinary  consequence  of  wars  and  revolutions, 
the  destruction  of  trade,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  lower  orders,  tend  to  increase 
crimes  in  a  country.  It  is  then  that  wise  legislators  see 
the  necessity  of  a  new  code  adapted  to  the  new  wants  of 
society.  It  is  then  that  the  laws  must  be  simple,  precise 
and  distinct;  it  is  then,  above  all,  that  the  diffusion  of  edu* 
cation  among  the  lower  ranks,  serves  as  a  barrier  against 
immorality.  The  government  of  Wirtemberg  has  expe- 
rienced the  advantages,  that  may  be  derived  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  it  will  without  doubt  finish  what  it 
has  so  successfully  begun. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Baden  forms  a  long  and  narrow  Great 
tract  that  extends  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  coun-  Baden.  ^ 
try  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Neckar.  Bounded  by  the 
course  of  the  river  on  the  south  and  the  west,  it  is  limited 
by  Bavaria  and  the  great  dutchy  of  Hesse  on  the  north; 
by  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  principalities  of 
HohenzoUem  on  the  east;  its  irregular  frontiers  on  the 

*  Allgemeinc  Handl.  zect,  Mars,  1825,  p.  147. 
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BOOK  south-east  are  also  contiguous  to  the  same  principalities, 
czxii.    It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  ancient  people  that 

■— """^  inhabited  the  country;  they  were  the.AIenianni,  of  whom 
some  account  has  been  already  given  in  the  description  of 
Wirtemberg. 

Extent  and  The  length  of  the  great  dutchy  may  be  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  miles,  the  breadth  to  thirty-eight  in  the 
northern  districts^  seventy-six  in  the  southern,  and  to  ten 
near  the  Centre.  Crome  considers  the  surface  little  less 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  German  square  miles, 
which  being  reduced  into  English  measures,  makes  the 
whole  superficies  not  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  square  miles. 

Mountains.  The  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremity  on  the  south,  consists  of  mountains 
and  fruitful  valleys;  but  the  latter  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant both  in  number  and  extent.  The  mountainous 
country  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black 
Forest.  The  most  elevated  summit  or  the  Feldberg  reaches 
to  the  height  of  4610  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
lowest  or  the  Winterbaucii  does  not  exceed  1640.*  The 
Storenberg,  the  Rosskopf,  the  Poelle  and  the  Todnauerberg 
have  become  celebrated  in  military  history,  on  account  of 
the  fine  retreat  made  by  General  Moreau  in  ir96.  The 
Herberg  and  part  of  the  Odenwald,  two  chains,  in  which 
the  Kniebis  is  perhaps  the  most  elevated  point,  extend  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  dutchy. 

Formation.  The  heigiits  in  the  Black  Forest,  nearest  the  Rhine, 
are'  composed  of  granite^  and  those  in  the  direction  of  Wir- 

r  *  We  may  mention  the  beights  of  some  other  mountains  in  the  dutchy,  as 

they  are  marked  in  the  tables  of  Hassel. 

Rosskopf  ......  3633  feet. 

Blauen         .  .  .  .  .  3597 

Stockberg  ......  3368 

Egarten        ......  2898 

Hohckopf  ......  2560 

Kaltenbronn  .....  2'400 

Kaiserstuhl       ......  2050 

Katzenbuckel  .....  1780 
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tembergy  are  formed  by  sandstone  and  other  rocks,  belong- 
ing to  what  Werner  and  his  disciples  have  termed  the  in- 
termediate formation ;  of  the  same  sort  is  the  chain  that  '"^"^ 
extends  northwards  to  the  banlis  of  the  Neckar,  and  it  ap- 
pears too  that  trapp  rocks  and  others  of  a  volcanic  origin, 
have  been  observed  in  these  mountains.  A  belt  of  second- 
ary limestone  extends  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Schwarzwald ;  but  the  land  beyond  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Bale  to  Manheim,  belongs  to  the  third  for- 
matioUf  to  the  one  succeeding  the  formation  of  chalk,  and 
cotemporaneous  with  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

No  lakes,  except  that  of  Constance  or  the  Bodensee,  are  Marshei. 
situated  in  the  country;  the  same  lake  limits  part  of  the 
great  dutcby.  The  others  are  extensive  marshes,  which 
have  been  incorrectly  denominated  lakes;  they  are  almost 
all  situated  in  the  mountainous  territory,  and  at  a  consider- 
able elevation ;  that  of  Schluch  on  the  Feldberg,  lies  at  the 
height  of  2287  feet ;  the  Echner  and  several  others  are 
upwards  of  1467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea« 

The  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable  in  the  lower  districts,  cumau. 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar; 
but  the  winters  are  very  rigorous  in  the  mountains  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  chain  of  the  Schwarzwald ;  even  in  summer 
the  air  is  always  keen,  and  the  snow  seldom  melts  in  the 
highest  region. 

The  forests  in  the  great  dotchy  of  Baden  occupy  a  sur-  Porettf, 
face  of  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres;  ^^' 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  are  cultivated,  two 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  are  waste ;  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  are  in  pasture,  seventy-four  thousand 
are  planted  with  vines,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
belong  to  the  difi*erent  towns,  burghs  and  villages.  The 
heights  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oaks  and  pines, 
but  the  low  grounds  and  the  valleys  produce  varied  and 
abundant  harvests.  Crops  of  poor  oats  and  potatoes  can 
hardly  be  raised  on  the  iiigh  country,  and  the  cherry  does 
not  ripen  before  September ;  but  the  spectacle  is  very  dif- 
ferent on  the  plains;  the  vine,  the  almond,  chestnut  and 
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other  fruit  treesy  different  kinds  of  grain»  hemp  lint,  and 
the  plants  most  useful  to  man,  grow  luxuriantly^  and  dif- 
'  fuse  wealth  and  plenty  oyer  the  land. 

Different  products  are  obtained,  their  number  and 
importance  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  country.  Many 
animals  haunt  the  forests,  game  abounds  in  the  fields,  and 
a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  the  fishings  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  lalLO  of  Constance.  Salmon  are  not  nncom* 
mon,  and  the  carp  of  the  Rhine,  some  of  which  weigh 
more  than  forty  pounds,  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  by 
the  wealthy.  But  though  not  so  well  known  as  those  that 
have  been  last  mentioned,  the  ablet  (^cyprtnu^  albumus, 
Lin ),  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable  fish.  The  shell  of  the 
ablet  has  given  rise  to  a<  branch  of  commerce ;  it  is  exported 
into  Saxony,  France  4ind  Swisserland,  and  used  in  giving 
a  lustre  to  imitation  pearls,  by  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  real. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  country,  though  not  great, 
consist  at  least  of  different  kinds;  more  than  12,000  lion- 
dredweights  of  iron  are  annually  extracted,  about  700  of 
lead  and  nearly  500  marks  of  silver.  The  other  pro« 
ducts  are  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  alum,  coal  and  4000  hun- 
dredweights of  salt  Coarse  and  fine  potter's  clay,  slates, 
marble  and  alabaster  are  found  in  several  places;  cTen 
gold  might  be  mentioned  among  the  metals,  for  particles 
of  gold  are  collected  on  the  alluvial  deposites  that  are 
watered  by  the  Rhine.  A  hundred  and  twenty  individu- 
als are  employed  in  seeking  it,  but  the  quantity  collected 
every  year,  does  not  exceed  on  an  average  L.700. 

That  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  situated  within  the 
great  dutchy,  may  rival  Wirtemberg  for  its  Klrchen- 
vfosser.  Several  vineyards  are  noted  botli  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  wine  produced  on  them ;  the  best  per- 
haps are  those  of  Constance,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
next  to  them,  the  vineyards  of  Margraff  and  Bergstrase. 

The  domestic  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse, 
are  of  a  good  kind.  Many  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
weaving  or  manufacturing  hemp  and  lint    The  raw  and 
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span  lint  exported  every  year  from  the  territory  of  Etten-     book 
heiiDy  amounts  in  value  to  30,000  florins;  and  the  bard-    czxii. 
ware  trade  in  the  district  of  Pforzheim^  occasions  a  circula-  ' 
tion  of  1,700,000.    Many  wooden  clocks  and  other  arti- 
cles, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  are  sold  in  the 
Schwarzwald.    It  may  suffice  to  state  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  stagnation  of  commerce,  there  were  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  great  dutcliy  of  Baden,  nearly  75,000  workmen  em- 
ployed in  different  branches  of  labour. 

The  transit  trade  is  very  important,  it  consists  chiefly  in  commerce. 
naval  timber  and  other  Icinds  of  wood,  that  are.exported 
to  Swisserland,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  r :  The  other 
exports  are  wines,  corn,  dried  fruits,  kirchen-wasser,  to- 
bacco, mineral  water  and  hardware! goods;  the  country 
receives  in  exchange  French  wines',  salt,  different  manu- 
factoreSf  colonial  produce,  and  a  number  of  horses. 

Some  genealogists  have  maintained  that  the  family  of  Princes. 
Baden  was  sprung  from  Gothic  kings ;  others  affirm  it  to 
have  been  founded  in  684  by  Etichon,  a  duke  of  Alsace. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  seigniory  of  Baden  was  raised  in- 
to a  margraviate  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century.  Hermann,  the  son  of 
Bertholet,  and  the  first  prince  whom  the  chroniclers  men- 
tion, flourished  during  the  eleventh  century;  he  derived 
from  Judith,  his  first  wife,  the  heiress,  of  Baden,  the  prin- 
cipality from  which  his  successors  took  the  title  of  mar- 
graves. But  the  marquisate  was  governed  by  several  fa- 
milies that  became  successively  extinct.^  The  country 
was  made  an  electorate  in  1802,  and  some  years  after- 
wards, it  was  erected  into  a  great  dutchy. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  population  in  Popaia- 
Germany  is  annually  increasing;  the  same  remark- may  be  ^<'"* 
still  more  applicable  to  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden,  than  to 
many  other  states  in  the  same  country.    The  number  of 
inhabitants  was  estimated  by  Stein  in  1813,  at  1,001,630, 

*  Dictionary  of  Morert,  article  Baden. 
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and  by  Hassel  in  1822  at  19040,700.  But  the  increase  has 
been  still  greater  since  that  period.  According  to  M.  Adrian 
Balbiy  the  population  in  1826,  was  not  less  than  1,130,000.* 
Stein  remarks  in  his  geography  that  the  women  were  mucii 
more  numerous  than  the  men  in  181S;  indeed  it  ap- 
pears from  his  calculation  that  the  excess  was  equal  to 
dl^343.t  The  same  writer  attributes  the  disproportion  to 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  young  men 
migrated  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  avoid  the  conscrip- 
tion. But  it  is  not  likely  that  these  were  the  only  causes, 
because  M.  Hassel  has  shown  that  there  were  97,400  more 
women  than  men  in  the  country  during  the  third  year 
after  the  peace,  and  because  nearly  the  same  population 
subsisted  at  a  still  later  period  in  the  year  1826.  The 
blessings  of  peace,  which  Europe  has  so  long  enjoyed,  are 
not  then  the  sole  causes  of  the  increasing  population;  it 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  to 
such  discoveries  as  vaccination ;  for  during  twenty  years, 
the  augmentation  has  not  been  sensibly  diminished  by  all 
the  evils  of  war.  As  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
the  two  sexes,  it  must  be  in  a  great  degree  occasioned  by 
the  frequent  migrations  that  take  place  among  the  working 
classes,  an  important  element,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  statistical  writers.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  men  averse  to  the  military 
life,  are  so  numerous  as  Stein  supposes,  or  that  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  Baden  are  so  peaceful;  they  cannot  be  re- 
proached for  want  of  valour ;  besides,  fear  prevents  very 
few  in  any  country  from  entering  the  army. 

The  reigning  family  of  Baden  adheres  to  the  Augsburg 
confession;  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
Catholics ;  the  other  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  the  latter,  however,  do  not  make  up  a  fourth 
part  of  the  former;  there  are,  besides,  some  Mennonites 

*  See,  Tableau  dc  la  Balance  politique  du  globe, 
t  Handbuch  der  Geographie  und  statislick. 
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and  Jew8^  who  enjoj  all  the  rights  of  citizenH.*    Several    book 
convents  still  remain  in  the  great  dutchj,  but  the  purpose    cx^u- 
for  which  they  were  erected^  has  heen  altered^  they  now  "^— — 
serve  for  places  of  education.    By  a  law  passed  in  1811^    * 
no  person  can  take  the  vows  before  the  age  of  twenty-one; 
the  period  during  which  the  vows  last,  is  limited  to  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  nuns  may  return  to  the 
world,  and, participate  in  its  enjoyments.    Silence^  austeri* 
tjy  and  almost  all  the  obligations  mentioned  in  the  rules  of 
different  monastic  orders,  have  heen  abolished. 

The  government  of  the  great  dutchy  was  purely  mo*  GoTorn- 
narchical ;  but  the  sovereign  passed  a  decree  on  the  ^^^^ 
16th  of  March  1816;  having  announced  his  desire  of 
securing  the  happiness,  tranquillity  and  liberty  of  his  sub^ 
jects,  he  declared  that  these  intentions  could  only  he  ac- 
complished by  granting  them  a  constitution,  in  which  the 
rights  of  the-  prince  and  the  people  might  be  more  ac- 
curately determined.  According  to  the  same  decree^  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  the  duke  possesses  the 
right  of  making  peace  or  war,  enacting  laws,  and  levying 
contributions,  dispensing  mercy  to  criminals,  conferring 
titles  of  nobility,  and  lastly,  of  approving  or  opposing  the 
establishment  of  religious  societies.  The  two  chamber?,  ' 
or  states,  must  be  convoked  at  least  once  every  two  years  | 
they  fix  the  amount  of  .the  taxes  and  contributions,  submit 
new  laws  to  the  consideration  of  the  prince,  or  propose 
whatever  may  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  conscription  has  not  been  abolished;  but  the  Na^  Conicrip- 
poleon  Code,  which  was  introduced  into  the  country,  has 

*  The  proportioD  between  the  iDcrease  in  the  population  and  the  different 
sects,  being  neaily  the  same ;  the  following  table,  which  Hassel  considered 
correct  in  1822,  may  still  serve  to  show  the  numerical  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects. 

Catholics,         .  •  •  .  .  •         705,850 

Lutherans,  ......    248,900 

CalTinists,        .   *        .  .  .  .  .  69,100 

Jews,        .....••      15,400  • 

Hennonitea  and  other  secu,    .  •     .      .    .       •       *     l|4ft0 
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cxxii.    ^i,g{  ^ere  established  in   the  dutchy  before  the  French 

^■""""^  conquest.  A  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  divisions,  may  be  considered  the  only 
benefit  that  the  country  has  derived  from  its  connexion 
with  France. 

lUnkk  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  four  classes ;  the  nobles, 

knights,  burgesses  and  peasants.  Tbe  nobles  possess  baro- 
nies and  estates,  to  which  different  privileges  are  attached. 
The  knights  are  the  members  of  the  four  orders  of  knight* 
hood  instituted  by  the  prince.  The  burgesses  hold  proper- 
ty or  civil  offices  in  the  different  towns ;  none  can  enjoy  the 
rights  of  citizens,  who  cannot  read,  write  and  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

Education.  Government  has  promoted  education  by  different  insti- 
tations,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  daily  reaping  the  ad- 
Vantages.  It  maintains  two  universities,  those  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Freyburg;  it  has  founded  four  lyccums,  one  at 
Constance,  another  at  Baden,  a  third  at  Carlsruhe,  and  a 
fourth  at  Manheim;  it  has  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  other  schools,  as  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  academy  of  architecture,  and  the  two  commer- 
cial seminaries  at  Manheim  and  Carlsruhe.  There  are  be- 
sides in  the  principal  towns,  ten  lyceums,  fifteen  schools, 
in  seven  of  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  also  a 
school  of  theology  for  the  Protestants  at  Merseburg,  and 
another  for  the  Catholics  at  Carlsruhe.  But  in  the  year 
1815,  government  found  it  advisable  to  impose  some  re- 
strictions on  the  power  that  a  parent  has  of  educating  bis 
children ;  according  to  an  enactment  made  in  that  year, 
the  sons  of  burgesses,  merchants  and  peasants,  who  have 
no  reasonable  expectations  of  receiving  a  patrimony,  equal 
at  least  to  8000  florins,  are  not  permitted  to  study  tbe  law, 
or  to  choose  the  profession  of  the  bar,  unless  indeed,  they 
distinguish  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  indica- 
tions of  future  talent  or  eminent  success.  The  measures 
of  government  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  finding  employment  for  the  lawyers  and 
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attorneys  in  the  country/  as  their  number  was  three  times    book 
greater  than  that  required  for  conducting  all  the  business  of    cxxii. 
tlje  different  courts.  — — 

If  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  great  dutchy  be  com-  ^'"^^ 
pared  with  those  in  the  i^ingdom  of  Wirtembergf  a  very 
great  difference  will  be  found  in  that  respect  at  leasts  be- 
tween the  two  contiguous  countries.  According  to  the  re- 
ports which  we  have  perused,  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
prosecuted  annually  for  crimes,  yaries  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred ;  so  that  the  proportion  between  those  accused  of  crimes 
and  the  other  inhabitants,  is  as  one  to  sixteen  hundred. 

It  appears  from  the  report  made  to  the  chambers  in  1825,  Financei. 
concerning  the  administration  from  the  year  1821  to  1823, 
that  the  mean  term  of  the  revenue  may  be  estimated  at 
9,586,000  florin^;  according  to  the  reports  relative  to  the 
expenditure,  it  may  amount  to  9,497,000.*  The  national 
debt  was  equal  in  1820  to  19,000,000  florins,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  list  to  2,000,000. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Baden  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  con-  Army, 
tingent  of  ten  thousand  men  to  the  Germanic  confederation. 
The  army  consists  of  an  effective  force  equal  to  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  reserve  amounting  to  seven  tliousand* 
TheJewsinthe  country,  having  been  long  averse  to  the 
military  service,  the  individuals  amongst  them,  on  whom 
the  conscription  falls,  are  each  permitted  to  deposite  400 
florins  at  the  office  of  the  war  department,  and  these  sums  are 
given  to  substitutes,  who  are  always  very  willing  to  enter 
the  army  on  such  conditions. 

There  are  seven  principalities  and  two  counties  in  the  Political 

difiiionf. 

•  Revenue. 

18S1  .  .  .  •  9,651,827  florlni. 

1822  ....  9,597,9S8 

1823  .  •  .  .  9,508,965 

Expenditure. 

1821  .  .  .  .  9,849,287  fldrinB. 

1822  .  .  .  9,323,624 

1823  .  9,320,444 
See  the  Oeman  work  entittod  Hertha,  1825. 
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BOOK  great  dafchyt  and  the  noble  proprietors  of  these  states  enjoj 
cxxii.  many  important  privileges.  The  country  has  been  divided 
"■""^^  into  six  circles,  bearing  the  names  of  the  different  rivers  and 
the  lake  of  Constance,*  and  containing  a  hundred  and  eight 
towns,  thirty-six  burghs,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  villages  and  hamlets,  a  hundred  and  fifty-foar 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  houses,  which,  according  to 
the  lowest  calculations,  were  valued  in  the  different  insu- 
rance offices  some  years  ago,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  florins. 
ttagaage.  The  inhabitants  of  Baden  speak  a  harsh  and  guttural  dia- 
lect, that  appears  to  be  composed  of  German  and  Slavonic; 
but  it  is  different  in  different  districts,  particularly  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  country ;  thus,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
by  their  pronunciation  natives  of  the  Sehwarzwald  from 
those  of  the  Odenwald. 

.  Wertheim,  a  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maine 
and  the  Tauber,  is  a  mediate  possession  of  prince  Loewen- 
stein  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  great  duke.  It  is  encom- 
passed with  walls,  and  defended  by  two  castles ;  it  contains 
3500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  leather,  spirits 
and  wines ;  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  the  Maine  forms  an 
important  part  of  their  commerce. 

Manheim,  the  largest  town  in  the  great  dutchy,  has 
thrice  within  a  century  and  a  half,  experienced  the  fatal 
effects  of  war.  Devastated  by  the  Bavarians  in  1662,  the 
town  was  hardly  repaired,  before  it  was  included  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Palatinate,  a  decree,  that  disgraces  for 
ever  the  administration  of  Louvois.  The  fury  of  the 
French  soldiers  could  not  be  restrained,  almost  all  the  houses 
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wen  demolish^dy  and  the  generals  of  Lewis  the  Four-     book 
teenth  saw  their  men  plunder  the  tombs  of  the  palatines*    cxxil# 
Rebailt  by  its  princes,  it  was  bombarded  in  1795  by  the  — — — 
republican  armies  of  France,  and  a  great  many  of  its  build- 
ings were  reduced  to  ashes.    But  its  advantageous  situation 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  the  import- 
ance of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  consist  in 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  jewellery  made  chiefly  of  ttie ' 
alloy,  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  JUdiiheim  gold,  have 
contributed  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  prosperity. 

The  population  amounts,  according  to  Hassel,  to  S1,5S5  Popuia- 
persons.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  there  are  ^^^ 
four  squares,  two  fountains,  a  ducal  castle,  and  a  large 
building,  which  contains  the  mint  aiid  seven  churches; 
tiie  finest  part  of  the  same  edifice  was  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  still  attests  tlieir  former  wealth  and 
power.  The  observatory,  enriched  with  every  useful  in- 
strument for  astronomical  purposes^  might  be  considered  an 
ornament  to  any  town.  It  possesses  besides  a  theatre  of 
anatomy,  a  school  of  midwifery,  a  botanical  garden,  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  a  library,  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
and  a  coUection  of  antiquities.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men^ 
tion  its  lyceum,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  a  meteoroIogi<* 
cal  society  has  been  instituted,  and  some  of  the  members 
have  distinguislied  themselves  by  their  researches  in  a  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy.* 

Heidelberg  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Manheim,  at  Heidei- 
ten  leagues  above  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.    The  ^^^' 
town  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  contains  at 
present  about  10,500  inhabitants.    The  houses  are  gener- 
ally well  built,  and  some  of  the  squares  have  been  much 
admired.    More  than  seven  hundred  students  attend  its  uni- 
versity, which  ranks  with  the  most  ancient  in  Germany ; 
indeed  one  cannot  observe  without  interest  the  different  es-    , 
tablishments  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  botanical  gar- 
dens, the  numerous  museums,  the  collections  of  philosophi-i 

*  See  Die  sterowarte  eu  Manuhein  beschrieban  vom  staaterath  Kuher. 
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cal  instramentsi  and  the  Talaable  libraries.  The  most  cele« 
brated  scholars  in  Europe  met  at  Heidelberg  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Ful?ia 
Morata,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  yirtnoos 
and  exemplary  life,  than  by  the  extent  of  her  learning*  and 
the  superiority  of  her  genius.  Compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Germany*  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  protestantism, 
she  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  uniirer- 
sity  of  Heidelberg,  and  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing, although  not  more  than  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  her  death.*  Francis  Junius  was  one  of  the 
celebrated  men  that  have  been  born  in  the  town,  he  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  the  ancient  languages  and  anti- 
quities of  the  north. 

A  castle  has  been  built  on  the  hill  that  commands  Hei- 
delberg ;  there  too  may  be  observed  the  famous  tun,  which 
was  substituted  for  the  one  broken  by  the  French  during 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  It  contains  130,000 
gallons,  and  the  weight  of  the  iron  that  encircles  it,  is  up- 
wards of  12000  hundred  weights.  The  first  hot  houses  in 
Europe  were  built  near  the  same  castle;  from  its  walls  may 
be  seen  the  finest  country  in  the  ancient  palatinate,  the  fruit- 
ful vineyards  of  Heidelberg  and  Weinheim,  a  small  town 
of  4500  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of  ducal 
Hesse. 

The  ramparts  of  Philipsburgh  were  destroyed  by  Lewis 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  place  was  taken  forty  years  after- 
wards by  Lewis,  dauphin  of  France.  The  castle,  formerly 
inhabited-  by  the  sovereign  bishop  of  Spire,  is  situated  in 
the  small  town  of  Bruchsal,  which  contains  a  population 
of  nearly  six  thousand  individuals.  Dourlach,  situated  in 
a  fruitful  plain  on  the  Flinz,  is  peopled  by  four  thousand 
inhabitants. 
Carlfruhe.  Carlsruhe  or  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  great  dotchy  and 
the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  is  situated  at  the  height  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  boil t  with  much 
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regularity^  the  streets  are  straight,  all  of  them  terminate  in  «  book 
front  of  the  ducal  castle }  and  diverge  from  each  other  in  cxxii* 
the  form  of  a  fan.  That  singular  arrangement  has  a  very, 
fine  effect  when  the  town  is  illumined.  The  gardens  and 
woods  that  extend  opposite  the  castle,  form  agreeable 
public  walks,  and  the  residence  of  the  prince,  must 
be  admired  by  every  one  for  its  elegant  yet  simple  ar- 
chitecture. There  are  different  collections  in  ikhe  town^ 
but  the  most  valuable  are  the  ducal  library  and  mu- 
seum, of  the  prince.  The  buildings  are  finer  than  in  most 
places  of  the  same  size;  the  Reformed  and  Catholic 
churches  are  considered  the  best  works  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Weinbrenner.  The  theatre  is  a  light  and  ele- 
gant building,  and  if  our  limits  would  permit,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  describe  some  of  the  private  houses  on  ac« 
count  of  their  architecture.  The  population  of  Carlsruhe 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  individuals ;  as  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  it  cannot  be  supposed  a  place  of  trade, 
still  however  it  has  been  long  known  for  its  different  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  such  as  jewellery,  watches,  household  furni- 
ture and  carriages. 

Reuchlin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  flourish-  Faboiou* 
ed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  for  his  erudition  and  bold  Phorzheiau. 
opinions  concerning  the  reformation  of  Christianity,  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  Phorzheim,  his  native  town,  was 
founded  by  Phorcys,  the  Trojan  auxiliary  of  Priam.  Other 
learned  men,  that  lived  during  the  same  period,  believed 
that  the  town  was  formerly  called  Orcynheim,  from  the 
name  of  the  vast  forest  mentioned  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
which  ancient  writers  designated  the  Sylva  Hercynia  or 
Orcynia.  It  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  these 
fanciful  etymologies,  that  the  town  which  the  Romans  call- 
ed Porta  HercyniaBf  was  no  other  place  than  Pforzheim. 
Its  antiquity  may  Ue  considered  doubtful,  indeed  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Pforz- 
heim is  situated  on  the  base  of  the  Schwarzwald,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Enz,  the  Nagold  and  the  Wurm  j  its 
population,  according  to  Hassel^  exceeds  six  thousand  five 
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hundred  individuals.  It  contains  a  hoase  of  correction  and 
an  orphan  hospital;  it  carries  on  an  important  trade  in 
naval  timber. 

The  ruins  of  a  Roman  town  were  'discovered  betweei 
Dourlach  and  Ettlingen  in.  the  year  1802;  but  antiquaries 
Lave  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  place. 

Rastadty  on  the  banks  of  the  Murg»  owes  its  celebrity 
to  the  congresses  that  have  been  bold  within  its  walls»  and 
to  the  massacre  of  the  deputies  of  the  French  republic 
It  contains  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  souls.  A 
ducal  castle,  the  principal  edifice,  may  be  remarked  not  on- 
ly for  its  romantic  site,  but  for  the  Turkish  trophies  and 
other  collections,  which  have  been  placed  in  it  The  trade, 
which  it  has  long  enjoyed,  may  be  considered  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  its  cutlery  and 
anuff-boxes  are  exported  to  difierent  parts  of  Germany. 

Baden  or  Baaden,  a  place  about  six  miles  from  Rastadt, 
has  derived  its  name  from  its  mineral  springs  and  from 
baths,  which  were  well  known  and  frequented  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  The  antiquities  that  have  been  found  in 
the  vicinity,  form  a  valuable  collection.  The  town  is 
peopled  by  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants.  None 
of  the  buildings  can  vie  with  the  ancient  college  of  the 
Jesuits. 

A  road  from  Baden  to  Offenburg  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Sassbach,  where  the  traveller  cannot  see  without 
emotion  an  old  and  decayed  walnut  tree,  for  it  was  there 
that  Turenne  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  1675. 
The  virtues  and  military  glory  of  that  great  man  are  ap- 
preciated by  all,  they  are  admired  in  other  countries  as 
much  as  in  France.  A  detachment  of  veterans  is  station- 
ed in  the  village ;  to  observe  their  sergeant  describe  the 
engagement,  and  show  the  cannon  ball  tliat  put  a  period  to 
the  hero's  career,  one  might  imagine  that  Turenne  bad 
died  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Grermany. 

The  small  town  of  Ofienburg  contains  about  SOOO  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  are  fruitful  in  vineyards. 
The  population  of  Labr  or  Lohr  has  much  increased  of 
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late;  it  may  amount  at  present  to  nearly  iSre  thousand  in-     book 
habitants.    The  cause  of  its  prosperity  roust  be  ascribed    cxxii. 

to  its  trade,  which  js  becoming  greater  every  year,    Fri-  """ 

burg  or  Freiburg  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Treisam,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  in  the  Black  Forest.  Peopled 
hy  ten  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  possessing  a 
gymnasium,  an  university,  that  is  still  well  attended,  and 
different  scientific  collections,  it  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  dutchy.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  the  cathedral  has  been  remarked  for  its  architec- 
ture and  lofty  tower,  that  rises  to  the  height  of  five  hun- 
dred feet 

Brisach  or  Old  Brisach,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it  Jtlt 
Britsachf  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Drusus; 
if  that  opinion  be  correct,  it  was  probably  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Brisagavif  a  German  tribe,  subject  to  the 
Alemahi.  The  fortifications  of  Briesach  were  destroyed 
by  Mary  Theresa.  It  contains  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants;  although  watered  by  the  Rhine,  it 
is  not  a  place  of  much  trade. 

It  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  coun-  Southern 
try,  and  the  mountains  in  the  Black  Forest,  that  ^  few '^"'"'''' 
towns  of  any  consequence  are  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  dutchy.  The  only  two  that  can  be  mentioned  are 
Willengen  and  Constance.  But  before  we  leave  the  chain 
of  the  Schwarzwald,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ther- 
mal springs  near  the  small  village  of  Badenweiler  have 
been  known  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  It  was 
founded. by  the  Romans,  the  remains  of  their  works  are 
still  apparent,  some  of  them  occupy  an  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  eighty  in 
breadth. 

Willengen  is  situated  near  the  confines  of  Wirtemberg,  wiiiengen. 
in  a  lofty  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Brig;  it  confains  a  Constance. 
population  of  three  thousand   three   hundred  individuals. 
Another  town,  Constance  or  Konstanz,  has  been  built  in 
the  same  circle,   more  important   perhaps   than   the    last 
place  from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  better  known    * 
from  the  council  that  was  held  within  its  walls  in  the  year 
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BOOK     1451*    Constance  gives  its  name  to  the  lake  on  ^iiicb  it 
cxxii.    stands.    The  two  most  zealous  precursors  of  the  reforma- 

""■""""""  tion,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  condemned 
to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  council.  Indignant  at  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  they  chose  rather  to  be  Irumt 
alive  than  to  recant  tlieir  opinions  on  the  necessity  of  abo- 
lishing  abuses. 

The  following  remarkable  passage  for  the  time,  may  be 
found  in  the  treatise  on  the  church,  a  work  written  by  Huss 
in  the  year  1413.  "Tlie  churck  may  be  defined  a  mys- 
tical body,  of  which  the  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  mem- 
bers, the  just  and  the  predestined.  The  latter  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  church  by  an  unjust  excommunication; 
their  spirit  beareth  tvitness  to  his  spirit  that  they  are  the 

ddldren  of  God. ' 

The  sovereign  pontiff,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops  belong  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  but  the  sovereign  pontiff  is  not  the 
chief.  The  chvirch  would  exist,  although  there  were  nei- 
ther pope,  cardinals  nor  bishops.  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops 
and  priests  cease  to  be  members  of  the  church  by  tho  com- 
mission of  sin.  Whatsoever  yc  bind  in  earth,  says  oar  Sa- 
viour to  his  apostles,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  whatsoever 
ye  loose  in  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  If  the  popes, 
as  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  claim  the  same  power,  it 
pan  only  be  exercised  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  as  it  re- 
quires an  infinite  power  to  justify  a  sinner,  it  must  be  the 
attribute  of  the  divinity.  No  sins  can  be  remitted,  without 
repentance  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  absolution  of  itself 
therefore  cannot  be  sufficient.  The  faithful,  without  doubt, 
owe  a  reasonable  obedience  to  their  bisliops;  but  Christ- 
ians have  a  surer  guide  for  their  conduct  than  the  word  of 
man,  they  have  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments." 

Martyrdom  A  turret,  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Franciscans, 
served  as  a  prison  for  Huss,  who  was  burnt  in  the  suburbs 
of  Constance.  Jerome  of  Prague  shared  the  same  fate,  as 
undaunted  as  his  friend,  it  is  said  when  tho  executioner  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  the  funeral  pile  behind  him,  the  mar- 
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tjr  desired  bini  to  set  fife  to  it  in  front,  adding,  that  bad    book 
be  been  afraid  of  death,  he  might  have  escaped  from  his    oxxii. 
judges.  

Constance,  formerly  a  free  and  imperial  town,  is  ill  Constance. 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  size;  it  contains  only  four 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  streets  and 
bouses  are  well  built,  the  finest  edifices  are  the  ducal  castle 
and  episcopal  palace.  Its  academy,  gymnasium  and  ly- 
ceum  are  richly  endowed.  The  trade  of  Constance  was 
formerly  more  considerable  than  at  present ;  it  consists  of 
wino  and  grain,  linen  and  wood. 

Government  may  be  commended  for  the  enlightened  Adminii- 
views,  to  which  the  prosperity  of  the  state  piust  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed.  Judicious  retrenchments  have 
bc^n  proposed  and  enforced.  The  public  funds  are  not 
wasted  in  encouraging  a  spirit  of  speculation,  as  fatal  to 
national  welfare,  as  gambling  is  to  individual  happiness. 
But  although  such  projects  are  alway  s  opposed,  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  averse  to  any  plan  by  which  the  wants  of  the 
people  may  be  diminished.  An  inhabitant  of  Carisruhe, 
animated  by  that  philanthropic  zeal  which  can  excite  men 
to  good  and  generous  actions,  persuaded  his  townsmen  in 
1824  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  foundation  of  a  workhouse^ 
where  every  artisan  without  employment  might  find  occu- 
pation, and  every  unfortunate  person,  skilled  in  any 
branch  of  industry  might  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.* 
The  government  promoted  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan,  and  unless  it  had  done  so,  the  efforts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants might  have  been  unavailing.  The  public  authorities 
have  also  approved  and  adopted  the  measures  taken  by  a 
number  of  wealthy  merchants  and  clergymen,  to  assist  and 
find  employment  for  the  poor  throughout  the  couAtry. 

Other  interests  of  a  more  general  nature  have  not  es- Freedom  of 
caped  the  attention  of  government.    It  appears   from  a  ^'^^^' 
treaty  made  in   1824,  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  trade 

*  M.  Sominelat  was  the  founder  of  this  excellent  iostitutton.  See  his  memoir 
entitled :  Einladung  an  alle  Menschen  freunde  und  patrioten  Badeni . 
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BOOK     was  established  between  the  great  datchies  of  Baden  and 
cxxii.    Hesse,  and  at  a  later  period  between  all  the  states  in  the 

■  confederation.*    The  object  of  the  ti*eaty  was  to  extend  the 

commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  principalities  with  foreign 
countries,  and  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  coRioiodities 
by  taking  away  the  restraints  which  short-sighted  stat«s- 
men  had  judged  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  nations. 
Although  the  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  to  unite 
the  interests  of  the  two  dutchies;  similar  changes  have 
not  been  introduced  into  other  countries — ^stiil  it  is  no 
uninteresting  spectacle  to  see  secondary  powers  set  the 
world  an  example  of  that  harmony  which  renders  un- 
necessary expensive  establishments  on  the  frontiers  and 
coasts  of  different  countries,  establishments  that  tend  only  to 
encourage  fraud,  and  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  civilized 
nations  from  enjoying  the  mutual  advantages  of  their 
industry. 
Principaii-  Tho  principalities  that  remain  to  be  mentioned,  are  not 
iienzoiiern.  wf  much  importance,  they  may  be  shortly  described.  Ac- 
cording to  some  genealogists,  the  family  of  Hohenzollern 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  But  so  many 
families  in  Germany  claim  a  like  antiquity,  that  their  an- 
cient origin  excites  neither  interest  nor  surprise.  The 
filiation  of  the  family  may  be  traced  from  Frederick  Count 
of.  Hohenzollern,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  same  house  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  branches, 
and  their  possessions  were  erected  into  principalities  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  The 
two  families  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  towns 
in  which  they  reside — Heckingen  and  Sigmaringen*  Their 
territories  are  surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden. 
Hohenzoi-  The  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Heckingen  may  be 
Ingen?*'^'  about  sixty-four  square  miles  in  superficial  extent;  the 
population  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants^  almost 

•  Extra  Bellage  zu,  No.  258  der  Carlsruher-Zeitung. 
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ftll  of  them,  are  Catholics.    The  coantry  abounds  witk     book 
sandstone  and  calcareous  rocks,  containing  organic  remains*    cxxii* 
The  lilUs  form  part  of  a  chain  that  extends  from  the  Black  ^"^^ 
Forest  to    the  eastern   extremity  of   Wirtemberg.    The 
Zollenberg  or  highest  tiill  is  not  more  than   2600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Xhe  most  of  the  heights  are 
covered  with  trees.    The  revenues  of  the  state  are  equal 
to  120,000  florins,  and  the  contingent  for  the  confederal 
tion  to  a  hundred  and  forty -five  men. 

Heckingen,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  Heckingen. 
watered  by  the  Startzel ;  it  may  contain  about  2600  inha- 
bitants.   The    old   castle  of  Hohenzollem  rises    on    the 

» 

heights  abo%'e  the  town.  It  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  one  which  was  destroyed  by  Hen- 
rietta, countess  of  Wirtemberg  and  Montbelliart  The 
building  was  founded  with  much  pomp  tfnd  solemnity; 
Nicolas,  count  of  Hohenzollem,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, Albert,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Charles,  margrave  of 
Baden,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  carried  silver  trowels 
or  silver  hammers,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  1460. 
A  valuable  collection  of  armour  may  still  be  seen  in  one 
of  the  halls. 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  lies,  to  the  south  of  the  last  Hohenzoi- 
principality ;    its  surface  and    population    are    greater;  slgmarin- 
Crome  makes  out  the  former  to  be  equal  to  three  bun-  b^'** 
dred  and  twelve  English  square  miles,  and  Hassel  sup- 
poses the   latter    equal    to    thirty-eight    thousand   inha- 
bitants.   The   soil  belongs  to   what    German  geologists 
have  termed  the  second  and  third  formations.    The  coun- 
try for  the  most  part  is  sterile,  but  scAne  of  the  plains 
yield  rich    harvests.    The  revenues  amount  to  300,000 
florins,   and  the  prince  furnishes  a  contingent  of  370  men 
to  the  confederation. 

Although  Sigmaringen  on  the  Danube  is  the  royal  re«  sigmarin- 
sidence,  it  contains  only  eight  hundred  inhabitants.    Haii-  s^"* 
gerloch,  the  only  city  in  the  principality,  for  all  the  other 
places  are  burghs,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  it  is  sur- 
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rounded  with  rocks,  and  watered  by  the  Eyacb.    The 
population  may  be  equal  to  2000  individuals. 

Liechtenstein,  one  of  the  smallest  principalities  in  Ger- 
many does  not  contain  more  than  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred persons,  who  inhabit  a  surface  of  thirty-six  square 
miles.  The  revenue  does  not  exceed  3000  florins,  and  the 
state  furnishes  a  contingent  of  fifty-five  men.  It  is  situated 
on  (he  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  fifteen 
miles  from  the  lake  of  Constance.  Tiie  house  of  Liech- 
tenstein is  descended  from  Azo  IV.  duke  of  Este,  who 
died  in  the  year  lOSr.  It  possessed  seventy-three  seigni- 
ories during  the  succeediirg  centuries  ;*  and  it  still  possesses 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Austria  and  Prussia  two  conside- 
rable principalities,  those  of  Troppau  and  Jcegerndorf, 
together  with  other  lands,  of  which  the  total  population 
cannot  be  less  than  324,000  inhabitants.  The  revenues 
according  to  Stein,  are  upwards  of  1,500,000  florins.! 
The  prince  may  thus  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  rank  of  his 
ancient  family. 

Yadutz,  a  burgh  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  contains 
seven  hundred  souls.  Tlie  castle  of  Liechtenstein,  where 
the  prince  Resides,  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 


Mich.  Reinhard.  Brevarium  hist.  Licht. 
t  Stein's  Geography. 
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of  Bavaria. 

The  ancient  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  book 
German  principalities,  was  the  one  that  maintained  the  most  cx-xiii. 
numerous  army.  Having  since  been  raised  into  a  king- 
dom,  it  obtained  by  the  last  treaties  additional  territory, 
but  the  inhabitants  have  derived  more  impprtant  advan- 
tages from  an  enlightened  and  economical  government* 
It  is  bounded  by  thei  kingdom  of  Saxony,  ducal  Saxony 
and  electoral  Hesse,  on  the  north,  by  the  great  dutchies 
of  Hesse  and  Baden,  and  also  by  tlie  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg  on  the  west ;  by  the  states  of  the  Austrian  empire 
on  the  south  and  east.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
former  dutchy  was  supposed  equal  to  1S59  German  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  not  less  than  22,663  English  square 
miles,  bat  if  the  recent  additions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  be  included,  it  may  amount  to  1499  German  or 
25|002  Englisii  square  miles.  Adhering  to  the  same  plan 
that  was  followed  in  the  account  of  Prussia,  the  whole 
territory  between  Austria  and  Wirtemberg,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  proper;  it 
may  be  as  well  to  make  some  remarks  on  its  physical 
geography,  to  enter  into  tiio  statistical  details  connected 
^'ith  it,  and  afterwards  to  examine  separately  the  Bavarian 
province  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 


Bavaria. 
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BOOK  Bavaria  proper  comprehends  aliqpst  the  whole  coantrj 
cxxiii.  enclosed  by  the  Rauhe-Alp,  and  the  Spessart  on  the  west» 
by  the  Rho&ne-G^birge,  the  Thuringer-Wald  and  the 
Fichtel-Gebirge  on  the  north,  by  the  Bcehmer-Wald 
on  the  eastf  and  by  different  heights  connected  with  the 
Alps  on  the  west  That  extensive  region  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  Regnitz  waters  tlie  first  or 
the  northern  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  Maine.  It 
consists  of  two  branches  that  extend  from  the  place  where 
the  Regnitz  leaves  its  source;  the  one  or  the  Frank- 
H(Bhe  bend»  to  the  right»  and  unites  with  the  Fichtel- 
Gebirge;  the  other  or  the  Steiger-Wald  reaches  nearly 
to  the  chain  of  the  Spessart,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  course  of  the  Maine.  The  principal  inclina- 
tion of  the  basin  is  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Regnitz 
follows  the  same  direction,  rbefore  it  unites  with  the  Maine, 
The  southern  basin  or  the  larger  of  the  two  is  traversed 
by  the  Danube,  and  formed  by  ramifications  of  the  Frank- 
H(£be,  Steiger-Wald  and  other  mountains  that  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  heights  that  rise  on  the  north 
of  the  river  are  much  lower  than  those  on  the  south,  and 
the  streams  it  receives,  on  the  left,  are  by  no  means  so 
large  as  the  feeders  tliat  enter  by  the  riglit  or  opposite 
bank.  The  three  largest  rivers  on  the  left  side  are  the 
Atmiihl,  which  descends  from  the  Steiger-Wald,  the  Nab, 
that  flows  from  the  Ficlitel-Gebirge  and  the  Regen  that 
has  its  source  in  the  Boehmer-Wald.  The  rivers,  like  the 
mountains  on  the  right  bank,  are  more  important;  the 
largest  are  the  Iller,  the  Lech,  the  Isar  and  the  Inn; 
they  rise  from  the  Alps.  The  principal  declivities  .in  the 
basin  incline  to  the  north  east;  the  different  mountains 
enclose  wide  valleys  or  low  and  humid  plains.  The  most 
extensive  of  these  plains,  or  the  one  between  Ratisbon 
and  Osterhofen,  may  be  about  forty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  breadth. 

Thus,  the  basin  of  the  Danube  marks  distinctly  the  se- 
paration of  two  great  mountainous  ranges,  that  of  the  Alps 
on  the  south  of  the  riveo  and  the  Hercynio- Carpathians 
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on  the  north,  a  separation  which  we  liave  had  already  oc-    book 
caaion  to  observe  in  the  chapter  on  the  physical  geography  oxxin. 

of  Europe.    It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  a  second  time 

the  heiglit  of  the  Alpine  summits  which,  like  the  Wartz- 
mann  and  the  Hochvogel,  rise  above  the  mountains  in  tho 
south  of  Bavaria;*  but  it  may  be  remarl&ed  that  the 
BiBhmer-Wald  and  the  Fichtel-Gebirge  on  the  eastern 
limits,  vary  in  height  from  three  thousand  to  upwards  of 
five  thousand  feet«t 

The  general  arrangement  of  these  mountains  has  been  Mounuint 
described  in  a  former  chapter ;  but  it  may  be  requisite  to 
give  a  more   minute  account  of  the  Spessart,    RhoBne- 
Gebirge  and  Bo&hmer-Wald  in  order  to  complete' the  phy- 
sical geography  of  Bavaria. 

The  chain  of  the  Spessart  commences  on  the  banks  of  Spesiarc 
the  Maine,  at  the  place  where  the  course  of  the  river  se- 
parates it  from  the  chain  of  the  Oden-Wald.    The  extre-  - 
mity   on  the  side  of  the  Maine  bears  the  name  of  Engels- 
berg ;  it  inclines  to  the  north,   but  some  of  its  branches 
extend  to  the  south-west  or  south-east,  and  join  the  Rhoene- , 
Grebirge;  different  streams,  most  of  which  are  tributary 
to  the  Maine,  descend  from  these  heights.    The  mean  ele- 
vation of  the  chain  may  be  about  thirteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet ;  some  of  the  mountains,  however,  are  con- 
siderably higher;  the  Hohe-Wart  rises  to  the  height  of 
two  thousand  feet,  and  tho  Geyersberg  or  the  loftiest  in 
the  range,  to  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  observed  in  the  Spessart,  but  tiie  most  Rocki. 
frequent  are  granite,  gneiss,  syenite  and  porphyry,  which 
serve  as  a  support  for  sandstone,  argil  and  calcareous  rocks. 

*  8m  the  table  of  the  heights  of  the  different  Europeap  mountainf  • 
t  At  several  mountains  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  general  table,  the 
belghu  of  the  loftiest  summits  may  be  now  stated.    We  ad)iere  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Hassel. 

Hohe-Stanfen  near  Reichen-Hall,  -  -  5,408  feet. 

Grunten  near  Sonthofen,  ...  4,160 

Ochsen  Kopf  or  Ox's  Head,  (Fichtel-Gebirge,)  3,394 

RcBssein.  -  -  (Idem)  -  3,060 

TOL.  VII.  46 
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Length. 


Yeins  of  copper,  cobalt  and  iron  aro  found  in  tlie  primitire 
'  but  oftener  in  the  secondary  rocks.  As  to  the  form  of  the 
"  hills,  the  most  of  them  are  rounded,  and  gentle  declit'ities 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  is  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Aschafienburg,  that  the  stranger  observes 
steeps  heights  and  pyramidical  summits.'*^ 

The  Rheene-Gebirge  are  more  extensive  than  the  Spes- 
sart;  they  unite  on  the  vrcst  with  the  chain  of  the  Vogels- 
berg,  and  on  the  east  with  the  Tliuringer-Wald.  Their 
mean  elevation  exceeds  that  of  the  Spessart,  and  they  fur- 
nish two  feeders  to  the  Maine, — the  Sinn  and  the  Saalc« 
Granite  roclcs  rise  at  the  western  extremity,  secondary 
calcareous  rocics  rest  above  them  on  tlie  declivities,  and  ha- 
.saltic  dcposites  are  observed  in  different  directions. 

The  Fichtel-Gebirge,  which  connect  the  Rbcene  moun- 
tains with  the  BcBhmer-Wald,  consist  chiefly  of  granite; 
the  highest  point  in  the  range  is  the  summit  of  the  Ochsen- 
kopf. 

Two  small  rivers  descend  from  the  Ficbtel-Oebirge,  and 
form  the  Maine;  the  inhabitants  call  one  of  these  streams 
the  White  Maine ;  the  other  or  the  Red  Main  flowa  to  it 
from  the  south.  The  bed  of  the  former  at  Culmbach  has 
been  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty  six-feet  higher  than 
the  bed  of  the  latter  at  Bayreuth.  The  declivity  in  the 
basin  of  the  Maine  from  east  to  west  or  from  Bayreuth  to 
Wurtzburg,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  is  upwards  of 
six  hundred  feet.t 

The  chain  of  the  Bcehmer-Wald  joins  the  Fichtel-Ge- 
birge;  it  commences  at  the  sources  of  the  Eger,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  Moravian  mountains,  which  shall  afterwards 
be  more  fully  mentioned. 

The  BcBhmer-Wald  may  be  about  two  hundreil  miles 
in  length ;  its  breadth  on  the  north-west  may  vary  from 

*  See  tbe  topographical  essay  on  the  Speisart  by  M.  Beblem;  a  Geranaa 
work. 

t  See  the  astronomical  and  geographical  corrc»potKlcnce  of  the  Baron  de 
Zach.    Volume  XIII. 
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fiflaen  to  twenty  near  the  centre,  and  from  twenty-four  book 
to  more  than  thirty  on  the  south.  It  rises  gradually  from  oxxiii* 
tlie  northern  extremity  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Waldmun-  ■"""^ 
chen;  the  highest  point  is  situated  near  Swiesel,  and  the 
chain  becomes  gradually  lower^  until  it  unites  with  the 
Moravian  mountains.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the 
Arber^  the  Rachel  and  tlie  DrcyseK*  The  range  is  very 
steep  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  but  much  less  so  towards  Bo- 
hemia. Several  branches  connected  with  the  same  heights^ 
extend  into  the  former  country,  the  most  important  aro 
the  Greiner-Wald  and  the  Bayer- Wald;  the  first  rises 
near  Waldmunche'n ;  the  Regen,  a  feeder  of  the  Da- 
nube descends  from  its  southern  declivities;  the  other  or 
the  Bayer- Wald  reaches  gfrom  Mount  Rachel  to  Ratis- 
bon,  and  separates  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  the 
Regen. 

The  last  is  not  the  only  river  that  has  its  source  in  the  other 
Bmhmer-Wald,  and  follows  the  declivities  in  the  basin  of '"'""' 
the  Danube.  Tlie  Ilz  rises  from  the  base  of  mount  Rachel, 
and  several  streams  which  form  the  Nah,  flow  from  the 
same  range  and  the  Fichtel-Oebirge.  The  lower  part§ 
of  the  Btthmer^Wald  are  composed  of  granite,  which 
supports  masses  of  gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus.  One  may 
observe  on  these '  heights  deep  cavities  and  numerous 
marshes ;  the  summits  resemble  needles  or  pyramids,  and 
tlie  forests  on  the  southern  sides  afford  shelter  to  the  lynx 
and  the  bear. 

Two  distinct  geological  formations  are  separated  in  Ba-  ^""^'  ^^ 
vana  by  the  course  of  the  Danube.    Tlie  land  on  the  north  and  north 
of  the  river,  including  the  country  between  the  basin  of  the  p^^^^^i^^, 
Begnitz  and  the  Maine,  belongs  to  tlie  ancient  formation,  ' 

it  contains  muscliel-kallCff  zechstein,  other  rocks  of  the  same 
sortf  as  well  as  quadersandstein  and  quartz.  The  vast  de- 
posites  that  extend  to  the  south,  from  the  lake  of  Constance 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Ii)n  and  the  Danube,  belong  to 
the  third  formation}  they  rest  on  more  ancient  rocks,  which 

*  The  last  moutain  may  ba  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eightj- 
four  ttnt  abort  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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are  sspported  m  the  granite  that  extends  f rem  the  chain  of 
the  Alps. 

The  bIIu? ial  lands  on  the  north  of  the  river  are  of  an 
earlier  formation  than  those  in  southern  Bavaria;  gefrfegists 
have  discovered  in  them  the  bones  of  the  animals  that  iaht- 
hited  ottr  jdanet  at  a  time  when  its  climate  and  produc- 
lions  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  residence  of  man.  The  fossil 
bones  of  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros  have  been  feiuid  in  dw 
valley  of  the  Regen ;  crocodiles  in  the  calcareous  schistus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Altmubl ;  the  remains  of  dephantoi 
which  must  have  been  much  larger  than  any  that  «»cist  at 
present,  have  been  collected  near  Schweinfurth  and  An* 
stein  in  the  valley  of  the  Maine.  Some  caverns  in  the  Stei* 
ger- Wald  are  filled  with  the  bones  of  lions  and  hyenas*  The 
remains  of  animals  now  wholly  extinct  may  he  observed 
in  other  places;  in  short,  it  is  difficult  to  mention  a  more 
interesting  country  than  Bavaria  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  most  attractive  department  of  natural  history. 

The  highest  and  most  soutliern  portion  of  Bavaria  is  ex- 
posed  to  the  influence  of  the  Alps.  The  lakes  are  nuraer- 
9US9  and  some  of  them  are  large;  thus,  besides  the  lake  of 
Constance,  a  very  small  part  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
kingdom,  eight  others  of  considerable  extent  might  be  men- 
tioned.  The  greatest  arid  the  Ammer,  tlie  Warm  aad 
the  Chiem ;  a  river  of  the  same  name  issues  from  the  firs^ 
and  throws  itself  into  the  Isar.  The  Alz,  a  feeder  of  the 
Inn,  flows  from  the  Chiem.  The  others  that  may  be  eos- 
merated,  are  the  StafTel,  the  Kochel,  the  Walchen,  tbe 
Tegern,  and  the  Bartholomeus  or  royal  lake.  These  lakes, 
and  many  more  of  a  smaller  size,  are  not  without  their  va- 
lue to  the  inhabitants ;  several  fisheries  have  been  establish-* 
ed  on  them,  and  a  lucrative  branch  of  industry  has  thus 
been  produced.* 


*  The  following^  according  to  the  most  authentic  maps,  are  tbe  dtmeosions 
of  tbeee  laket  ^— 

Length.  Mean  Breadth, 

Miles.  Miles. 

Aromer  10  2 1>2 

Wurm  .        ]]  1-2  2 1-2 
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THa  iM8t  frequented  mineral  spriRgt  in  Bftvtria  are    bo«k 
those  at  Siecliersreuth  in  the  picturesque  coiintrjr  of  the  ^'xxiii* 
FicliteUOebirgey  the  baths  of  Kissingen  situated  in  a  valley     . 
watered  by  the  Saale,  about  thirty-two  miles  drotant  from  springs. 
Wortzburg;  tlie  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
are  the  acidulated  and  ferruginous  sources  of  Bocklet  and 
Bruckenau.    Munich  is  supplied  with  mineral  water  from 
Hardecker  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  climate  on  the  whole  is  temperate  and  salubrious ;  climate. 
the  ekyation  of  the  soil,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mounteins  occasion  however  ccmsiderable  modifications  in 
the  temperature.  The  winds  are  cold  in  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  the  winters  too  are  long  and 
severe  j  hut  that  region  is  the  highest  of  any  in  Bavariat 
and  tbe  most  exposed  to  the  influcfnce  of  the  eternal  gla- 
ciers on  tbe  Alps.  The  prevalence  of  tbe  north-east  winds 
renders  the  climate  cold  and  dry  throughout  the  Bmbmer- 
Wald.  Much  rain  falls  in  many  places  during  the  spring* 
and  the  beat  of  summer  is  sometimes  excessive  in  the 
valleys. 

Before  we  make  any  remarks  on  the  natural  productions^  Ancient 
agricultural  wealth  and  commerce  of  Bavaria,  it  may  be  as  inhabi- 
well  to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  people,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  two 
nations  that  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Da- 
nube. The  Bermunduri  possessed  the  lands  on  the  north 
of  the  river,  and  the  country  on  the  south  was  peopled  by 
the  Vinddicu  The  JiTariBci,  a  people  (ess  important  than 
either  of  the  two  former,  were  settled  in  the  country  that 
extends  fi«om  the  declivities  of  the  Bmhmer-Wald  or  BO'^ 
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bemian  forest,  *  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
emboochure  of  the  Nab  to  that  of  the  lis. 

The  Hermundariy  says  Tacitus,  adored  Mars  and  Mer* 
cury;  they  were  often  engaged  in  contests  and  bloody 
wars  with  the  Cattif  their  northern  neighbours.  Their 
enemies  were  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  if  tliey  proved  vic- 
toriousy  all  the  vanquislied,  men,  women  and  children) 
were  slauglitered  without  remorse.f  The  same  people  yield- 
ed however  to  tlie  arms  of  the  Romans,  and  became  their 
faithful  allies.  Thus  they  were  the  only  people  that  were 
permitted  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
While,  continues  the  historian,  other  nations  are  only  al- 
lowed to  see  our  arms  and  camps,  our  town  and  country 
booses  are  open  to  the  Hermonduri.^ 

The  Narisci,  who  according  to  Tacitus,  inhabited  a 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  i>eople,  were  not 
inferior  to  them  in  bravery  and  courage.^ 

The  ancients  have  left  us  but  little  information  relative 
to  the  Narisci;  nothing  remarkable  concerning  them  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  or  Dion  Cassius;  it  may  however 
be  observed  that  the  first  writer  ctflls  them  the  Varisti,  and 
the  second  the  J^Taristee. 

The  Yindelici  were  scattered  over  the  country  which 
extends  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Inn  and  the  Danube ;  the  last  river  served  for  a  boundary. 
According  to  D'Anville,  the  Yindelici  were  so  called  from 
t^o  rivers,  the  ancient  Findo  or  the  modern  Wertacb,  and 
the  ancient  lAcus  or  the  modern  Lech.||  As  they  were 
settled  on  the  banks  of  tliese  rivers  from  the  roost  remote 
antiquity,  such  an  etymology  does  not  appear  improbable«^ 
The  Yindelici  were  subject  to  the  Romans  who,  after  their 

**  PtolemjTy  liber  tl.  chap.  IT.    Strabb  calls  the  same  forest  5y/«a  QahtUL 
t  Tacitus,  Annals,  buok  XIII.  sect.  07. 

I  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germaoorunii  sect.  42. 
t  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  41. 

II  Oeograpbie  anctenne,  tone  I.  page  47. 
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subjugation,  called  tbe  country  Vinddida  ;  it  was  at  a  later    book 
period  joined  to  Rhetia,  Cp^^""^^  ShsetiaJ^  where  several  oxxiii» 
Roman  colonies  were  settled.  


The  most  important  of  these  settlements  appears  to  have  s^^^^®- 
been  the  Jiugusta  Vindelicorum  or  the  present  Augsburg, 
which  according  to  different  documents  formed  Oppidum 
Jiugustif  or  the  town  of  Augustus.  Oambodunumt  anotlier 
place  of  some  consequence,  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of 
Keropten.  Ratisboh  on  tbe  Danube,  or  Regensberg  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  was  the  ancient  Beginaf  a  name  derived 
from  the  Regen,  at  the  confluence  of  which  it  stands* 
Passau  was  tho  tormer  Batava-Castva  ;  Neu-Oetting  near 
Muldorf  seems  to  have  been  the  Pons  (Eni,  at  all  events, 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  way  are  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Bavaria  is  the  most  ancient  dutchy  in  Germany ;  it  has  B«¥ari» 
retained  its  name,  title  and  even  part  of  its  constitution  kiddie  ^^ 
since  the  fifth  century.    The  Germans  call  it  Bayem,  a  'S^ 
name  which  has  probably  some  connexion  with  that  of 
BoHf  an  ancient  people,  who  were  driven  back  into  Bohe- 
mia by  the  Romans,  and  left  their  country  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  along  with  the  barbarians  that  havo 
been  denominated  Ostrogoths. 

Aldiger  or  Aldeger  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  cueft^ 
chief  or  duke  of  Bavaria;  he  formed  tlie  design  in  com- 
mon with  other  German  princes,  of  accompanying  Clovis, 
and  aharing  his  conquests ;  but  after  the  victory  at  Tol- 
biac,  Clovis  confined  the  Germans  within  their  former  la- 
mils,  and  compelled  the  Bavarians  and  their  chief  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.  To  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
successful  revolt,  a  colony  of  Franks  w^as  settled  in  that 
part  of  Germany,  which  has  since  been  called  Franconia» 
and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  made  tributary  to  its  sove- 
reigns. The  Bavarians  began  to  embrace  Christianity  in 
tbe  time  of  Theudo  the  Third,  the  grandson  of  Aldiger; 
they  submitted  to  the  kings  of  Austrasia^  after  the  vast 
■lonarchy  of  the  Franks  was  divided. 
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B0(»  The  weakncM  of  the  lafit  Merenngfan  kings  eiiaUed  the 
oxxiii.  Bayarians  to  shako  off  the  ydte  ;  the  eoontry  rocovvred  Ho 
—"^^-^  freedom  about  the  year  786,  but  much  about  the  same 
ThassUo.  ^j^^^  Tbasatio,  a  Bavarian  duke  of  the  Agtlolfingian  family, 
excited  a  rebellion  in  different  parte  of  GenDAny»  which 
was  not  quelled  until  Charlemagne  marched  against  iiinif 
and  forced  him  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  Thaseilo 
having  revolted  a  second  time  in  the  following  year,  was 
eited  before  the  diet  at  Ingelheim,  accused  of  Mgh  treason, 
and  condemned  to  death.  But  his  punishment  was  com- 
muted by  Charlemagne,  who  deprived  him  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  confined  him  first  in  the  abbey  of  Lauresheim, 
and  afterwards  in  the  monastery  of  Jumicge.  Tbasailo^ 
although  a  weak  prince  became  an  eicellent  monk,  and 
died  with  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity. 
The  cooD-  Charlemagne  having  made  himself  master  of  Bavaria, 
by  ChariiK  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Several  counties,  and  appointed  ralera  and 
magne.  priuces  over  tiiem.  The  government  of  the  same  country 
was  again  changed  after  the  division  of  the  monarchy  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Lewis,  surnamed  the  Grerman,  who  chose 
Ratisbon  for  the  place  of  bis  residence.  The  dominions  of 
Lewis  were  inherited  by  his  chjldren,  and  Carloman  be- 
came king  of  Pavaria.  Arnoult  or  Arnold,  the  nataral 
son  of  Carloman,  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  sleeted 
king  of  Germany. 
Margraveff.  Luitpold  or  Leopold  was  probably  the  first  wbo  was 
named  Margrave  of  the  country  by  the  German  kings  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  dignity  of  count  or  duke  of  Bava- 
ria was  not  hereditary,  the  emperors  conferred  it  on  dif- 
ferent princes  until  the  thirteenth  century;  at  that  tioio 
Lewis  the  Old,  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  duke  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  count  palatine  of  the  Bhine^  left  two  seas, 
Rodolphus  and  Lewis,  who  were  tiie  founders  of  the  Pala- 
tine or  Rodolphine,  and  the  Bavarian  or  Ludovician  fami- 
lies. The  lineal  descendants  of  the  Ludovician  bnach^ 
retained  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  which  was  raised  into  an 
electorate  in   1618,  it  became  extinct  in  the  year  1777, 
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and  a  collateral  deaceadant  of  the  palatine  family  is  at  pre-    book 
sent  seated  on  the  throne  of  BaTaria.*  csxiii. 

Tbe  aoil  in  the  higher  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  of  an  or-  '-^-— * 
dinary  quality*  bat  the  plains  and  low  valleys  are  very  pro*  ^^'^ 
duciive.  Tbe  lands  in  the  northern  districts  are  for  the 
most  part  light*  the  soil  in  the  south  is  heavy  and  fruitfuL 
The  Bavarian  government  has  encouraged  agricaltttre»  but 
it  may  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  overcome  the 
ignorance  aiid  indolent  habits  of  the  peasantry*  which  are 
obstacles  to  every  sort  of  improvement 

More  than  a  third  part  of  the  ground  on  the,  Isar*  the  Agricui- 
lower  Danube  and  the  Regen^  is  still  uncultivated ;  with-  ^"''* 
in  tbe  last  few  years,  marshes  have  been  drained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government*  and  waste  lands  have  been  rendered 
arabler  But  these  operations  are  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  capital*  their  accomplishment  is  thus 
retarded*  although  .their  utility  has  been  always  ad- 
mitted. The  diSTerences*  which  are  obvious  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  same  sort,  of  land  in  a  country  under  the 
same  government*  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  the  agriculturists.  A  more  improved  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  than  any  other  in  Bavaria*  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  circles  of  Rezat*  the  upper  Danube*  tbe  up- 
per and  lower  Maine ;  in  the  same  districts  too*  the  har- 
'  vests  are  most  abundant.  The  products*  it  must  be  con- 
fessed* are  not  so  great  as  in  lower  Saxony  and  Flanders ; 
still  the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  not  ignorant  of 
their  true  interests.  The  last  mentioned  districts  are  the 
wealthiest  in  Bavaria*  and  the  rich  harvests  that  are  reap-  * 

ed  in  them  compensate  in  some  degree  fur  the  deficiency 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  circles  of  the  upper  and  lower.  Maine*  yield  not 
only  difierent  kinds  of  grain*  but  wine  and  fniits.  Agri- 
culture* which  was  formerly  neglected  on  tbe  heights  of 
the  Spessart*  has  made  great  advances  of  late  years.    Fo- 

*  See  Historisch-Statistische  Uebcrsicbt  soemmllicber  Provinzen  und  Bes- 
taodtheile  des  Kcsnigrcichs  Baicrn,  by  J.  Marx,  baron  of  Leichtenstern. 
VOL,  VII.  47  • 
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teto«8  Md  bread  form  the  prinoiftel  Ibod  of  the  inkdiit- 
ants.  The  harvests  in  some  other  districts,  as  well  as  oa 
these  mountains,  hardly  soffice  for  the  cottsnm|ilion ;  it 
ooght,  liowerer,  to  bo  mentioned,  that  government  malm 
use  of  every  means  by  which  knowledge  can  be  diffhscd 
among  the  people,  and  the  Bavarians  may  ere  long  be 
aensibie  that  the  elements  of  their  prosperity  depend  on 
the  cultivation  of  their  country. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  forniSy  after  agriculture,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  territorial  wealth ;  the  meadows  that  ex* 
tend  along  the  banlcs  of  rivers  are  weU  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  It  may  be  remarked,  tlmt  in  tliose  dis- 
tricts, wlicre*  agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree 
of  periection,  care  has  been  taken  to  improve  the  differ- 
ent breeds.  Thus  it  appears  that  one  iiranch  of  indus- 
try cannot  bo  established  without  creating  another;  the 
plan  of  artificial  irrigation  practised  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, not  only  in  the  circle  of  Rezat,  but  in  the  upper  and 
lower  Maine,  has  produced  verdant  and  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, in  which  numerous  flocks  and  herds  are  fattened* 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the '  breed  of  cattle  might 
be  still  much  improved,  for  it  is  obvious  that  little  at- 
tention has  hitherto  been  bestowed  by  the  Bavarians  on 
the  form  and  proportions  of  these  animals.  If  the  oxen 
on  the  declivities  of  the  Alps  rival  in  symmetry  any  in  tlie 
Swiss  Cantons,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  produce' of  the 
dairy,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  make  up  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  people  in  the  lofty  country  that  extends  to  the 
south  of  Munich.  Many  goats  are  fed  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts and  in  most  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
kingdom. 

The  hog  is  fattened  in  almost  every  part  of  Bavaria, 
and  in  many  places,  the  flesh  of  that  animal  forms  the 
principal  sustenance  of  the  people. 

The  same  remarks  that  were  made  concerning  the  Ba- 
varian oxen,  are  still  more  applicable  to  tlie  horses,  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  perhaps  more  careless  in 
improving  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal.    Tlie  number 
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of  bonM  was  coMidetmUjr  diniiitolied  daruig  ike  latt  varsi 

and  it  h$»  not  been  avficiently  increased  einoe  the  peaoe.  csaiii* 

Altbottgh  horses  afe  seldom  used  for  agricaltural  pnrposeSf  ' 

it  mnst  nevertheless    be  confessed   tiiat  govcmaMUtf  by 

neglecting  to  multiply  and  improve  tiiem^  renders  itseUT 

in  the  event  of  a  war^  dependent  on  foreign  powers. 

The  landed  proprioMrs  pay  great  attention  to  their 
sheep ;  the  native  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the  Meri- 
nos, other  experiments  have  b^en  conducted  with  much 
sagacity  and  corresponding  sncoess.  If  there  be  a  greater 
demand  for  tlie  doth  and  woollen  manufactures  in  B«v»* 
ria*  it  most  be  attributed  to  these  causes. 

The  peasants  in  some  districts  have  found  it  profitable  Bmi. 
to  carry  on  a  trade  in  honey^  but  fliat  branch  of  rurml 
economy  was  more  flourbhing  than  at  present,  althongb 
the  use  of  wax  has  now  become  more  common*  The 
circles  of  the  Bezat  and  the  upper  Danube  are  most 
favourable  for  bees*  It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  concluded 
that  the  Bavarians  have  been  surpassed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  in  two  important  branches  of  rural  in- 
dustry, in  rearing  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  and 
in  their  method  of  husbandry.  But  it  is  rather  to  the 
quality  than  quantity  of  live  stoclc  that  their  attention 
ought  to  be  directed,  for  it  appears  from  a  statistical  work 
pnblisbed  a  few«  years  ago,  that  the  proportion  of  cattle  to 
surfiace  was  as  one  for  every  five  acres  of  land.  What  has 
been  stated  concerning  the  system  of  agriculture  may  now 
be  repeated  j  in  both  cases  the  ignorance  and  even  super- 
stitioA  of  the  country  people  are  the  principal  obstacles  to 
improvement  So  long  as  the  peasants  and  farsMrs,  ne- 
glecting the  best  means  of  curing  or  arresting  the  progress 
of  contagious  disorders  among  the  lower  animals,  lead 
their  diseased  flocks  to  distant  pilgrimages,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  any  amendment  in  whatever  appertains  to  rural 
economy.* 

*  More  than  eighteen  thousand  landed  proprietors,  farmers  and  peasants, 
went  OD  a  pilgrimage  with  their  flocks  to  Oreisbach  in  1890, .  nearly  thirty 
ihoniapd  ptcformed  the  Mime  joumey  in  the  foUowiog  year.    See   the  wofk 
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Tho  art  of  gardening  baa  made  aome  adTaoces  of  late 
years;  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  has  been 
laid  out  in  nurseries  and  flower  gardens,  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  inferred  that  horticulture  has  arrived  at  tho  same 
degree  of  perfection  wbicli  it  has  attained  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  culture  of  vegetables  and  culinary  plants 
Is  principally  confined  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  large 
towns. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  vine  is  cultivat- 
ed in  the  circles  of  the  Rezat  and  the  lower  Maine.  The 
wines  of  Francnnia  are  produced  in  the  last  dcpartment» 
and  the  best  vineyards  are  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leiste  not  far  from  Steinberg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Saleclc 
and  Wurtsburg.  The  wines  next  to  them  in  repute  are 
those  of  Calmutbf  Eiweilstadt,  Sommerach  and  Eschen- 
dorff  and  also  those  produced  from  the  vineyards  on  the 
lalLo  of  Constance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  culture 
of  the  vine  is  well  understood  in  Bavaria. 

The  woods  and  forests  are  committed  to  the  Bavarian 
government,  and  tlie  care  of  them  furnishes  employment 
to  several  thousand  individuals.  The  most  ordinary  trees 
are  the  oak  and  the  beech ;  the  first  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  the  second  which  is  much  more  common,  reaches  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
The  birch,  the  ash,  and  several  coniferous  trees  have  been 
planted.  The  most  extensive  forests  in  Bavaria  are  sitoat* 
cd  on  the  ^pessart,  the  Rho&ne-Grebirge,  Zwiesler,  Mitten, 
Kulwald,  Retzer,  Lorenz,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kempten.  Their  superficial  extent  has  been  calculated  to 
amount  to  five  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thou- 
sand acres.  It  is  supposed  that  they  occupy  a  twenty- 
ninth  part  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  which  gives 
the  proportion  of  nearly  eight  acres  for  every  family.* 

Tho  ignorance  of  the  country  people  is  not  tlie  only 

entitled  Weber    den  Zustand  des  Kosnigreichs  Baiern,  by  M.  Rudhaid,  di- 
rector of  the  Government  of  Ratisbon,  t8S6. 

*  See  the  work   of  M.  Rudhart  ;— Uber  den  Zustand   des  KoBnir^klis 
Baitro* 
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barrier  to  tile  measuree  contemplated  hj  goTemaieiit  for    book 
adTaneing  the  welfare  of  the  state.    The  plana  proposed  oxxtii* 
by  government  have  been  connteracted  by  difierent  feudal  — ^-— 
institationsy  titbesy  baronial  rights,  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing, and  statute  labour  exacted  from  the  peasantry.    These 
and  other  customs  equally  antiquated,  have  hitlierto  been 
maintained  by  those  who  profit  by  them.    It  is  in  vain 
that  every  man  has  been  permitted  by  a  recent  law  to  use 
bis  property  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  feudal  burdens  con- 
tinue, so  long  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
degnMed  by  servile  offices,  land  must  be  almost  an  illusory 
possession.     The  freedom  of  agriculture  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  vain ;  if  the  woods  are  under  the  management 
of  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  if  the  culture  of  . 
the  vine  is  subject  to  regulations  that  emanate  from  the 
same  quarter,  if  the  nobles  are  permitted  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  lands  of  the  other  proprietors  are  well  or  ill  culti- 
vated, and  to  propose  alterations,  agriculture  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 

Many  changes  must  be  introduced  before  the  country 
can  be  improved ;  the  land  must  be  more  equally  divided ; 
waste  lands  and  part  of  the  forests,  for  they  are  too  ex- 
tensive, must  be  granted  to  those  who  undertake  to  bring 
them  into  cultivation;  nay,  the  new  proprietors  must  be 
exempt  from  every  tax  and  contribution  for  a  greater  • 

or  less  period  according  to  circumstances.  Many  of  the 
pastures  are  too  poor  to  be  of  much  use  in  fattening  cattle, 
premiums  might  therefore  be  given  to  the  proprietors  that 
are  willing  to  cultivate  them.  The  right  of  pasturing  on 
private  property  may  with  advantage  be  abolislied.  It 
night  be  wished  that  the  inhabitants  would  provide  the 
best  sort  of  food  for  their  cattle,  and  prevent  them  ttom 
being  exposed  day  and  night  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  woods  in  the  fertile  meadows  are  so  much 
waste  land,  but  the  nobles  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  cu^ 
because  they  serve  to  shelter  game.  It  was  unwise  in  the 
legislature  to  fix  the  minimum  of  landed  property  that  a 
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BOOK    man  can  possess ;  it  was  still  more  so  to  hinder  any  one 
oxxiii*  from  building  a  lioase  on  his  land»  if  it  does  not  amount 
"""—"*  to  a  certain  number  of  acres*    It  is  obiioos  that  while 
these  and  other  laws  are  enforced^  the  country  can  nerer 
be  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity  as  it  might  be  expected  to 
attain,  considering  tlie  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.* 
Quarriei        Many  quarries  containing  different  kinds  of  stone,  are 
mad  Minet.  ^Qpi^ed  in  the  country ;  the  other  mineral  substances  are 
coal,  lead  and  copper,  but  all  these  are  of  little  value,  if 
compared  with  the  products  of  the  salt  and  iron  mines. 
The  most  abundant  saline   springs  are   situated  in  the 
circle  of  the  Isar  near  Reicbenhall,  Traunstein  and  Ro- 
senheim; they  yield  annually  about  four  hundred  tliou- 
sand  quintals  of  salt ;  the  mine  at  Borschtesgaden  furnishes 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  anotlier  near  Orb 
twenty-four  tliousand,  and  a  third  at  Kissingen,  upwards 
of  sixteen  thousand ;  but  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  population,  goyernment  in  consequence  of  a  special 
treaty  receives  every  year  from  Hall  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  hundredweights  of  salt,  which,  after  the 
necessary  process  of  purification,  is  reduced  to  a  hundred 
,and  ninety  thousand. 
Iron.  The  iron  mines  in  the  territory  of  Amberg  yield  from 

•  ^  forty  to  fifty  thousand  hundredweights;  those  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Maine  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand, 
and  others  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  on  the  heights  of 
Kressen,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  the  pro- 
duce of  all  the  miqes  in  other  parts  of  the  country  may  be 
equal  to  thirty  tlioussind,  so  that  the  whole  produce 
throughout  the  kingdom  amounts  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand quintals.  The  circle  of  the  Upper  Maine  is  the  ooly 
one  in  Bavaria  Proper  ih  which  coal  is  worked,  but  the 
quantity  obtained  does  not  exceed  300,000  quintals  or  not 

*  Sea  the  letter  addreiied  to  the  provincial  asMinblj  on  the  laws  relative  to 
agriculture,  by  M.  de  Hazxi. 
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more  than  a  third  of  what  is  extracted  from  the  circle  of   book 
the  Rhine.  oxxm. 

Diflerent  branches  of  industry  are  still  in  a  less  advan*  — — — 
ced  state  than  agriculture ;  there  are  however  sixteen  iron  ^'^^"'^'^* 
worl^a^  several  wire  manufactures,  and  two  of  fire  arms. 
The  moderate  degree  of  perfection  to  which  some  of  the 
arts  have  attained,  has  been  partly  the  effect  of  rewards 
and  encouragements  given  hj  government  Coarse  linen 
can  only  be  manufactured  in  the  country,  all  the  fine  linens 
are  imported.  The  same  may  be  said  of  woollen  stuffs 
and  different  kinds  of  cloth,  they  form  a  considerable 
branch  of  importattoo.  Cottons  and  bats  are  manufac- 
tared  in  different  parts  of  Bavaria. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  in  some  articles,  the  .Bavarians 
have  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  their  neigh- 
bours; thus  the  different  kinds  of  leather  which  they 
manufacture,  are  exported,  and  Saxony  is  supplied  with 
paper  from  the  same  country.  The  musical,  surgical  and 
matliematical  instruments  made  at  Munich,  are  sM  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  playing  cards  of  Nu- 
remberg are  exported  into  different  countries  in  Europo 
and  America*  The  glass,  porcelain  and  .earthen  works 
in  the  kingdom,  suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tlio  number  of  cambric  and  lace  manufactures  is  too  in-  , 
significant  to  require  notice.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  administration,  anxious  to  correct  gradually  all  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  ancient  government  encouraged 
industry  by  abolishing  in  18£7  the  offices  of  wardens  and 
masters  in  tlio  different  corporations. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  the  Commerce. 
commerce  of  Bavaria  cannot  be  very  important    Fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  its  situation  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  communicate  with  different  states,  and  by  this  means 
puts  them  in  possession  of  a  considerable  carrying  trade. 

There  is  only  one  navigable  canal  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  serves  to  unite  the  Rhine  with  the  plains  of  Franconia. 
Another  canal,  which  was  begun,  by  Charlemagne,  in  or- 
dprto  form  a  communication  between  the  Rhino  and  the 
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BOOK  DannlK^  and  which  has  since  been  recommenced  at 
cxxiii*  ent  times,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  finished.  Commercial 
"""^^  transactions  are  facilitated  by  the  course  of  the  principal 
rivers,  such  as  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  the 
Regnitz,  the  Inn  and  the  Salzach,  by  numerous  and  well 
kept  roadsy  that  extended  in  181£  to  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  thousand  and  eighty  Grerman  miles,  or  nearly 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  English  miles,  and 
lastly  by  the  posts  which  although  expensive,  are  very 
expeditious. 
Corn  trade.  The  com  trade  was  in  a  flourishing  state  a  few  years 
ago,  it  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  it  by  go%'ernment.  It  may  excite  surprise  that 
so  few  statesmen  are  acquainted  with  the  most  eleinentary 
truths'of  political  economy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
vulgar  confound  corn  merchants  witli  forestallers,  eager 
only  to  occasion  famine  or  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  but  it  is  painful  to  confess  that 
the  same  prejudices  are  common  to  tliem  with  men  called 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  It  might  almost  be  in- 
ferred that  Smith,  Condillac,  Say  and  other  great  eco- 
nomists had  written  in  vain,  if  such  men  are  ignorant  that 
products  of  every  kind  belong  to  commerce,  and  that  com- 
merce must  bo  free  in  order  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
community. 

The  Bavarian  ministers  have  at  last  begun  to  encour- 
age inland  navigation,  vessels  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  now  sail  on  the  Danube ;  the  example  of  go- 
vernment will  without  doubt  be  imitated  by  capitalists; 
the  Isar  and  the  Maine  covered  with  vessels  of  the  same 
sort,  or  with  steam  boats,  may  facilitate  the  transport  of 
agricultural  products,  which  under  a  better  system  might 
form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country.* 
Popuja-  Less  accurate  information  has  been  obtained  concern- 
tioo.  ing  ii^Q  population  of  Bavaria,  than  any  other  state  in 

Germany ;  it  appears  however  that  a  census  was  made  in 

*  Sec  Wochenblatt  des  Lundw.  Vcrcinsin  Baiern,  1823. 
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1822,  and    according   to  it,  the   number  of  inhabitants     book 
amounted  to  3,566,300.    M.  Hassel  cannot  be  supposed  cxxxii. 
ignorant  of  that  census,  still  in  his  statistical  tables  of  tlie  .    ' 

same  year,  he  estimates  the  population  at  3,630,800.* 
An  author,  well  known  fon  his  accuracy,  has  concluded 
from  new  data  and  other  calculations  that  the  number  in 
1827  was  equal  to  3,940,000.|  If  these  different  results 
be  correct,  the  population  in  Bavaria  must  increase  in  a 
very  rapid  progression,  for  the  difference  in  five  years  ex- 
ceeds 350,000  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  circles  of  the  Rhine  are  includ-  Religion. 
ed  in  the  numbers  that  have  been  now  stated  f  but  the 
population  of  Bavaria  proper,  amounted  probably  in  1 827 
to  3,510,000  individuals,  and  at  least  four-fifths  of  them 
were  catholics. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  are  so  full  as  to 
render  further  details  unnecessary:  one  observation  may 
however  be  "made,  and  it  is  that  no  civil  restrictions  on 
account  of  religion,  are  imposed  on  the  people  in  Bavaria. 
Catholics,  calvinists  and  lutherans  enjoy  the  same  rights ; 
government  never  interferes  in  questions  connected  with 
the  forms  of  worship  or  the  religious  opinions  of  the  different 
sects.  According  to  the  last  concordate,  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  two  archbishopricks,  the  one  at  Munich,  the 
other  at  Bamberg,  and  into  six  diocesses,  those  at  Passau, 
Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  and  the  suffragan  diocesses  of  Eich- 
stedt,  Wurtzburg  and  Speyer.  The  protestants  acknow- 
ledge the  general  consistory  at  Munich,  as  their  highest 
ecclesiastical  court;  and  the  Israelites  are  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  rabbis^  whose  nomination  must  be  '  ap- 
proved by  government.  i 

The  Bavarians  have  retained  some  characteristic  traits  xnhabi- 
of  the  different  people  from  whom  they  are  descended,  t&nts. 
The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Swabia  are  sober,  but  igno- 
rant and    superstitious;    the    Franks    or   the    people   of 

*  Statistischer  Umriss  der  Boemmllichen  Europoeischen,  etc.,  1823. 
t  Balance  politique  du  globe,  M.  Adrian  Balbi. 
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BOOK    ancient  Franconia^  are  lively,  cunning  and  enferprising ; 
cxxiir.  the  Bavarians  proper,  spmng   from  a  mixed  race— tlie 

^"""^ Vinddid  and  the  Boiif  are  grave,  loyal,  faithfol  to  tiietr 

engagements,  constant  in  their  aflbctions,  attached  to  the 
ceremonies  rather  than  the  dnties  of  religion,  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  if  the  priest  commands  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Divinity* 

The  state  of  society  is  not  so  unexceptionable  as  might 
be  imagined;  the  vices  in  the  great  towns  are  bat  too 
evident,  they  may  be  easily  accounted  for;  bat  the  num- 
ber of  natural  children  in  the  rural  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, announces  a  degree  of  corruption,  that  may  perhaps 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 
Education.  Government  convinced  of  that  important  truth,  has  at 
length  made  some  attempts  to  provide  for  the  instructioa 
of  the  people.  A  school  has  been  established  in  every 
parish;  the  time  may  come  when  there  will  be  one  in 
every  village,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  may 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  education.  The  higher 
orders  of  society  possess  greater  advantages  in  this  respect ; 
lyceums,  colleges  and  universities  have  been  instituted  in 
several  towns,  but  their  number  is  not  suiBcient  for  the 
wants  of  the  middling  classes,  which  in  Bavaria  may  rank 
among  the  most  enlightened  in  Europe. 
ContUtu*  What  has  been  said  of  the  character  and  education  of 
^'°"'  the  Bavarians,  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  their  govern- 

ment, for  it  is  found  that  knowledge  may  be  most  easily 
diffused  among  the  people  under  constitutional  govern- 
ments. According  to  the  act  passed  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May  1818,  Bavaria  forms  an  indivisible  kingdoin;  the 
domains  of  the  state  cannot  be  alienated,  the  crown  is  he- 
reditary, and  the  person  of  the  king  inviolable.  There  is 
no  civil  list,  the  king  determines  the  expenses  of  his  boose- 
hold,  and  the  princes  receive  for  their  appanage  a  sum  that 
has  not  hitherto  exceeded  150,000  florins.  The  revenae 
of  the  queen  mother  has  been  fixed  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  each  princess  receives  a  hundred  thousand  for 
her  dowry. 
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The  general  asBembly  of  the  states  is  made  up  of  two    book 
chambers.    The  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  great  offi-  cxxiii. 
cers  of  state,  the  two  archbishops,  some  of  the  nobles,  a 
bishc^  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  president  of  the     ^" 
protestant  consistory,  are  members  of  the  upper  chamber. 
TIm  king  has  it  besides  in  his  power  to  appoint  hereditary 
members  or  members  for  life;  the  number  of  the  latter       ' 
cannot  exceed  a  third  of  tiie  former.    The  ^chamber  of 
representatives  consists  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  deputies; 
fourteen  are  chosen  by  the  nobles,  as  many  by  the  clergy, 
twenty-^ght  by  the  burgesses,  and  fifty-six  by   the^  landed 
proprietors ;  the  universities  appoint  the  remaining  three, 
who  must  belong  to  the  catholic,  lutheran  or  calvinistic 
communions,  they  cannot  be  elected  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  proportion  between  the  number  of  representatives  to 
£amili6s,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven 
thousand  :^the  members  are  chosen  every  six  years.    The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  ^  of  the  king,  and  the  mi. 
nistrjr  consists  of  five  members.    According  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  (Constitution,  no  one  can  be  imprisoned 
or  condemned  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  all  the  citi*  . 
zens  are  eligible  to  the  different  offices  of  state,  and  all  are 
obliged  to  enter  the  military  service.* 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  merits 
or  imperfections  of  the  constitution,  since  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted,  the  necessity  of  some  modifications  was  acknow- 
ledged. While  some  writers  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom in  Bavaria,  others  considered  it  very  imperfept  **  The 
Bavarians,''  says  M.  Hazzi,t  '^  can  derive  but  little  advan- 
tage from  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery,  while  a  magi- 
strate, in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority  or  caprice,  can  inflict 
corporeal  punishment  on  the  burgesses  and  peasants,  and 
while  an  officer  can  degrade  his  soldiers  in  the  same  man-         * 

*  See  HassePs  geograpbj. 

t  See  his  work  entitled  Ueber  die  Standpuncte  der  Baierisfchcn  Verfassraegs- 
Urkunde  von,  1818.  Sec  also  the  Bulletin  Universal  des  Sciences  et  de  1' In- 
dustrie, tection  des  sciences  geogf  apbiques.    First  Part,  1825. 
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BOOK     nor.    The  condition  of  the  husbandmen  can  never  be  im- 
cxxiii.  proved,  so  long  as  labcmr,  diflforent  services  and  every  sort 
"—"■""■^  of  feudal  burden  are  imposed  on  tliem.    It  is  of  little  use 
that  a   vague   law    entitles  any  individual    to   purchase 
exemption  from  such   hardships,    since  there  is  no  Uir 
by    which    the    purchase-money    has    been    fixed.    Beli- 
•  gious  liberty    has  been  declared   a    fundamental   princi- 
ple of  tho  constitution,   but   the  Mennonttes,  Moravians, 
Anabaptists,  Jews;  all  those,  in  short,   who  are   neither 
catholics,  calvinists  nor  lutherans,  are    deprived    of  po- 
litical privileges.    A  Bavarian  is  not  permitted  to  migrate 
without  the  consent  of  government,  and  then   it  must  be 
to  one  of  the  confederated  states,  if  he  does  so  of  his  own 
accord  his  property  may  be  confiscated/^ 
Orders  of        The    king  is  great  master  of  five  orders  of  knight- 
knightbood.  iio^j .  they  are  the  order  of  Saint  Hubert,  those  of  Saint 
George    and  Saint  Michael,  the  military  order  of  Max- 
Joseph,  and  the  civil  order  of  Merit 
Army.  The  Bavarian  'army  corresponds  with  the  rank  which 

the  state  holds  in  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  con- 
scription still  exists,  and  the  military  force  in  the  kio|;diNn 
consists  of  fifty-four  thousand  men,  and  a  numerous  re> 
serve.  The  contingent  to  the  confederation  has  been  fixed 
at  thirty-five  thousand ;  the  period  of  military  service  is 
limited  to  five  years.  The  troops  for  the  protection  of 
the  country  are  trained  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
gendarmes.  A  military  establishment  so  disproportionate 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  can  only  be  maintained  dur- 
ing war  by  measures  so  severe  as  might  appear  almost  in- 
supportable. Every  strong  man  must  enter*  the  army, 
either  into  the  active  service  or  the  reserve. 
Fioance.  The  rcvenuo  of  Bavaria  may  amount  to  39,000,000 
florins,  and  the  national  debt  to  llO^OOO^OOO.*  These  re- 
sults are  pot  satisfactory,  but  what  has  been  lately  gained 
by  economy  and  retrenchments  not  only  in  the  expend!* 
ture  of  the  state  but  of  the  courts  cannot  fail  to  improve 

*  See  for  the  budget  of  1820,  Allgcm.  Justis  Kamer,  &c.  182S, 
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the  finances  of  the  kingdom.    The  promises  of  govern-    book 
Bent,  which  hare  been  partially  realized,  may  be  consider-  cxxiii* 
ed  a  pledge  that  others  made  from  the  throne  at  the  open-  — — — 
ing  of  the  session  in  1828  will  also  be  fulfilled.    The  so- 
Tereign  has  pablicly  declared  his  intention  to  establish 
provincial  councils,  to  render  the  administration  of  justice, 
less  expensive,  to  divide  the  taxes  and  imposts  more  uni- 
formly, to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  neighbour- 
ing nations,  to  inform  the  public  through  the  journals  of 
the  debates  .ii,nd  proceedings  in  the  dilTerent  courts,  and 
lastly,  to  introduce  a  new  penal  code  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent wants  of  society.     Such  resolutions  are  the  best  gua- 
ranty of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

Bavaria  is  divided  into  eight  circles,  namely,  those  of  ^*^'**><>°>- 
tiie  Isar,  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Regen,  the  Upper 
Maine,  the  Rezat,  the  Upper  Danube,  the  Lower  Maine 
and  the  Rhine.  The  last  circle  shall  be  described  sepa- 
rately, it  forms  no  part  of  Bavaria  Proper.  The  capital  of 
the  Isar  or  the  Iser,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Munich  rises  on  an  extensive  plain  between  the  heights  Monkh. 
on  the  Isar  and  the  Galgen.  It  may  occupy  nearly  the 
same  extfmt  of  ground  as  Vienna,  if  the  suburbs  of  the  last 
town  be  not  taken  into  account.  It  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Germany,  it  stands  on  the  Isar, 
at  the  height  of  more  than  nineteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  cannot  be  called  a  regularly  built 
town,  modern  Iiouses  are  placed  near  edifices  which  have 
stood  for  more  than  four  hundred  years;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  however  that  several  streets  are  straight,  broad 
and  well  paved*  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  popula- 
tibn  to  sixty-five  thoufsand  individuals.  The  squares  or 
places  as  the  inhabitants  call  them,  contribute  chiefly  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  town ;  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Max-Joseph,  Anger,  Arms  and  Maximilian.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  palaces  of  Max  and  William,  the 
house  in  which  the  chambers  meet,  another  that  serves  as 
a  residence  for  the  minister  of  the  interiori  the  town-hou8e> 
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BOOK  the  new  mint,  the  two  principal  theatres,  and  flie  academy 
Gxxiii.  of  sciences,  formerly  the  college  of  the  Jesaits,  the  finest 
^"""~^  of  any  that  the  order  possessed  in  Europe. 
Royal  pa*  The  royal  palace  may  be  styled  a  model  of  architecture  $ 
it  was  a  common  saying  in  former  times,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  magnificence,  as  well  as  the  great  size  of  the  interior, 
that  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  might  reside  in  the  pa- 
lace at  Munich.  Many  valuable  curiosities  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  court  chapel,  among  others  a  painting  by  Michael 
Angelo,  the  small  altar  at  which  Mary  Stuart  performed 
her  devotions,  when  in  confinement,  a  reKquary  adorned 
with  ancient  cameos,  a  pearl  of  the  greatest  beauty,  i^nown 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  palatine  pearl,  and  lastly  a 
piece  of  native  gold,  weighing  more  than  twenty-two 
pounds.  There  are  several  collections  in  the  royal  palace, 
one  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  miniatures,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  30,0001.;  it  may  be 
added  too  that  some  paintings  by  the  greatest  masters  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Maximilian  gallery. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  of  the  twenty-two 
churches,  that  of  St  Mary,  formerly  Frauen^IRrche  or 
the  church  of  women;  not  fewer  than  thirty  altars  are 
contained  in  it ;  its  finest  ornaments  are  several  valuable 
paintings  and  a  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria. The  two  turrets  of  the  same  building  rise  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ground ; 
it  may  be  easily  inferred  tliat  they  command  an  extensive 
view^  hence  most  strangers  who  visit  the  town^  ascend 
them. 
Public  col-  The  public  collections  of  Munich  are  highly  valuable; 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  paintings  by  celebrated  mas* 
ters  are  contained  in  the  royal  academy,  and  there  js  a  fine 
collection  of  drawings  and  mosaics  in  the  ancient  oonvent 
of  the  Theatines.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  royal 
library  exceeds  four  hundred  thousand,  and  amongst  them 
are  eight  thousand  five  hundred  manuscripts,  and  more 
than  twenty  thousand  volumes,  piibltshed  when  the  art  of 
printing  was  still  in  ite  infancy.    One  of  them  is  a  bible  by 
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Gottenberg  Fanst,  printed  in  the  year  1450.    More  than    book 
a  baadred  thousand   Greek  and  Roman  gold  coins  form  oxxiii* 
part  of  a  collection  of  medals ;  the  museam  of  natural  his-  — ^-'^— 
tory,  the  observatory,  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  anato- 
my contain  whatever  is  useiiil  in  sach  institutions. 

A  royal  institute  consists  of  different  schools^  one  of  phi-  Places  of 
losophy,  another  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  a  third  of  the  ^  "^^^*°"* 
Teterinary  art^  and  a  fourth,  which  is  set  apart  for  the 
poor  students  from  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
other  public  seminaries  are  those  of  the  cadets  and  pages 
of  the  king,  the  Maximilian  hoarding  schools  for  the 
daughters  of  the  nobles,  and  different  elementary  and  gra- 
tQitous  schools. 

It  might  be  easy  to  enumerate  several  establishments  Charitable 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,,  hospitals  for  the  old  of '°'^'^"''''°'- 
both  sexe8»  others  for  orphans,  foundlings  and  lunatics. 
It  may  be  remarked  too  that  most  of  these  establish- 
ments were  founded  by  pious  and  philanthropic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town ;  some  have  existed  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  and  .since  that^  period,  virtuous 
citizens,  guided  by  tlie  purest  philanthropy,  have  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  mitigate  wretchedness  and  misfor- 
tone^  without  being  in  any  way  assisted  or  encouraged  by 
government  STow,  that  their  example^  is  followed  by  the 
state,  the  means  of  relief  are  greater,  the  repression  of 
mendicity  more  effectual;  indeed  travellers  have  declared 
that  fewer  mendicants  are  to  be  seen  in  Munich  than 
in  any  other  town  of  the  same  size  in  Germany.  It 
rarely  happens  that  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  ac- 
custom themselves  early  to  indolence,  by  depending  for  a 
subsistence  on  the  alms,  which  their  importunity  extorts. 
The  children,  who  are  found  begging  in  the  towns  or  in 
the  country,  are  removed  from  that  degrading  atate, — the 
source  of  so  many  vices — and  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, nntil  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  by  their 
labour. 

Houses  of  correction  have  been  built  for*^  the  confine- 
OMmt  of  vagrants ;  in  short,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  termi- 
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cxxiiT.  ul^  hj  stating  that  tba  plan  pn^aad  by  CoDnt  Raoiford, 
•  an  indindnal  to  whom  humanity  is  so  mach  indebted,  has 
be^  realized  at  Munich.  Food  is  grataitousiy  proTided 
to  six  hnndred  persons,  in  an  edifice  erected  for  the  pur« 
poee.  A  secret  passage  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  boild- 
ir^  ^  those  who  wish  to  conceal  their  poverty  from  their 
fellow-citizens  enter  it,  and  receive,  witlwut  being  seee,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  provisions.  It^bas  been 
affirmed  that  respectable  individuals,  victims  to  the  vida* 
situdes  of  fortune,  are  thus  better  enabled  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  poverty. 

Aeademiei.  The  two  most  Celebrated  academies  at  Miinicbf  are 
those  of  the  arts  and  scli^nces.  The  latter  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  or  that  of  philology  and  philosophj, 
consists  of  six  membera;  the  second  or  the  physical  and 
mathematical  is  made  up  of  thirteen,  and  the  hiatorical  of 
eight  Every  class  has  its  secretary  and  honorary  members* 
The  king  is  the  patron,  and  there  is  besides  a  general  se- 
cretary of  the  whole  academy.  A  director,  a  secretary, 
eight  ordinary,  thirty  honorary  and  forty  corresponding 
members  form  the  academy  of  arts. 

Trade.  The  resid^ce  of  tlie  court  at  Munich  is  the  means  of 

furnishing  employment  to  many  inhabitants;  others  are 
provided  for  by  government  offices.  The  manufactures 
of  the  town,  are  cloth,  leather,  hardware  goods,  jewellery 
and  tapestry,  which  has  been  considered  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Gobelins.  Although  there  aria  several  fairs  every 
year,  and  corn  markets  every  week,  the  trade  of  Munich 
has  not  risen  into  much  importance.  The  castle  of  Nim- 
phenburg,  a  royal  residence  at  a  league  to  the  north-west 
of  thexapital,  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  one  at  Yet- 
sailles,  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  witli  great  taste. 

Landsbuu       Landshut  on  the  Isar,  is  after  Munich,  the  finest  town 

in  Bavaria;  its  name  signifies  the  hat  of  the  country;  and 

it  was  in  the  feudal  times  a  place  of  protection  for  the 

people  against  the  exactions  of  the  barons.    It  stands  on 

.  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  commands  the  eastie  of  Trau- 
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niti^  MU  by  the  ancient  dfiriwe  of  Bavaria»  and  since    book- 
digged  into  an  observatory  to  which  a  botanical  garden  oxxiii* 
baa  been  attached*     The  finest   buildings  in  Landsbuty  — ^ 
are  (he  nniversilyy  attended  by  six  or  seven  hundred  stu* 
dentSf  the  exdiequers  the   townhouse   and  St   Martin's 
church,  of  which  the  steeple  rises  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.    The  places  of  charity  are 
two  hospitals  and  two  poor  houses* 

The  public  library  consists  of  a  hundred  thousand  vo*  Library, 
Insies.    A  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  another  of  ma*  ^ora^&c. 
tbematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  a  museum 
of  mineralogy  belong  to  the  university.     JL  tlieatre  of 
aostomy,  as  well  as  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  are 
open  to  those  who  study  the  medical  profession* 

The  town  possesses  little  or  no  trade ;  there  are  not  Trade,  po. 
more  than  five  manufactories,  and  none  of  them  are  of  any  '^^  ^^'^'^' 
consequence.    It  was  probably  on  that  account  that  go* 
Tersment  determined  to  transfer  the  university  from  In- 
golatadt  to  Landshut.    The  population  does  not  exceed 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Freysing,  situated  on  the  Isar,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Freyiing. 
Manich  and  Landshut,  contains  a  castle,  a  fine  cathe- 
<lra],  a  normal  flighool,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  it  is  peopled  by  three  thousand  six  hundred  in<* 
dividuals. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  those  towns  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  from  their  importance,  the  recollections 
coinected  with  tliem,  or  the  monuments  they  contain*  It 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  Bavaria  differs  from  the  petty 
principalities  that  have  been  described,  in  as  much  as  it 
contains  several  large  and  flourishing  cities;  as  to  the 
towns  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
best  to  add  a  list  of  them  with  their  population  to  the 
statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  principal  places  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  have  been  Panaa. 
^ftgij  mentioned,  some  account  shall  now  be  given  of 
the  other  departments.    Passau  or  the  chief  town  in  the 
circle  of  the  lower  Danube,  is  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
VOL.  vii*.  49 
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BOOK     coantry  at  the  conflaenco  of  tho  lis,  the  Inn  and  the  Da- 
oxxiii.  „ube.    It  is  jn  ^n  probability  the  most  ancient  city  in  Ba- 
"""""~^  varia ;  it  consists  of  four  quarters,  Passau  or  the  old  town, 
Instadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  Ilstadt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lis,  and  the  suburbs  of  Anger,  defended  by 
the  castles  of  Oberhaus  and  Unterhaus,  and  also  by  eigtit 
forts,  formerly  known  by  the  names*  of  eight  French  gene- 
rals.   The  subuAs  of  Instadt  and  Ilstadt  commanicate 
with  the  town  by  bridges.    The  principal  buildings  in 
Passau  are  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  large  cathedral  and 
three  parish  churches,  one  of  which,  St  Mary  of  the  Ca- 
puchins, was  famous  for  its  miracles.    It  has  besides  two 
public  schools,  a  gymnasium,  an  infirmary,  an  orphan  hos- 
pital, and  five  others. 
Trade,  po-      Although  advantageously  situated  for  c^merce,  it  pos- 
puUtioD.     gesses  an  inconsiderable  trade^  which  consists  in  silk,  wine 
and  grain.    The  town  is  on  the  whole  well  builtf  and  the 
population,  including  that  in  the  difibi*ent  suburbs,  anaounts 
to  ten  thousand  five   hundred  inhabitants.    Passau  was 
,  the  place  where  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Reformation  was  confirm- 
ed in   Germany.*    The  rural  palaces  of  Freadenheim, 
Lcewenhof  and  Rabengut  are  situated  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood. 
Fr«ffa  wa-       Of  the  many  pearl  fisheries  on  the  Us,  some  are  not  far  from 
ter  p«ar «.   pj^g^j^^ .  ^y^^  pearls  are  produced  by  a  fl^sh  water  muscle, 
the  M^bdlvA  margaritefer  of  Linnieus.    The  animal  having 
no  means  of  resistance,  says  the  Swedish  naturalist,  forms 
^         the  pearls  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  a  formid- 
able enemy;  an  aquatic  worm  perforates  its  shell  and  feeds 
on  it;  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  escape,  after  an  opening 
has  been  made,  is  by  filling  it  by  a  calcareous  secretion 
from  its  body.     If  the  secretion  be  too  great,  it  forms  a 
tubercle  that  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  shell.    The 
finest  pearls  are  round  and  of  a  white  colour. 
Straubing.       Straubing,  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  is  ad- 
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Tuitagcoiislj  ukoaled  on  a  height  natr  th«  banka  of. the  Da-    bom: 
Mlie.    It  was  the   Oaska  Augaata   of  the   Romans;  it  c^xxiu. 
earries  on  at  present  a  considerable  trade  in  earthen  ware;  ~~-— - 
its  cmcibles   are  exported  into  different  coentries.    The 

'  priscipai  edifices  are  a  castle»  seven  chorcbes^  one  of  tlieoi 
with  a  steeple  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height^  four 

I  hospitals  and  a  towhhouse.  The  places  of  education  are 
a  gjmnasium  and 'several  schools.  The  fine  abbey  of 
Ober-Altaichy  famous  for  its  valuable  library,  is  situated  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  burgh  of  Bodenmais  is  known  to  mineralogists  from  Boden- 
the  minerals  collected  in  the  neigbbourbood^  and  to  land-  ^^  ** 
scape  painters  from  tlie  cataracts  on  the  Riss  and  the  Mos* 
bach.    The  importance  of  the  place  depends  on  its  mines 
and  vitriol  works ;  the  latter  furnish  every  year  a  supply 
of  nearly  two  thousand  quintids. 

Ratisbon,  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  Regen,  was  for-  Ratisboo. 
merly  tlie  capltol  of  Bavaria,  and  the  residence  of  the  an- 
cient German  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race.  Having  been 
erected  into  a  free  and  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frede^ 
rick  the  First,  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  Bavaria  in  the 
year  i486.  It  became  a  second  time  inde|)endent  in  1502f 
and  continued  so  until  the  year  1803.  Lastly,  when  the  great 
dutchy  of  Frankfort  was  founded,  it  and  its  territory  were 
included  in  tlie  dominions .  of  Bavaria.  The  town  had 
been  the  seat  of  the  imperial  diets  from  the  year  166S  to 
that  period.  Many  of  the  houses  were  built  with  wood^ 
and  it  was  seven  times  almost  reduced  to  ashes  between  the 
years  891  and  1649.  Two  ecclesiastics  were  burnt  at  Ba- 
tisbon  in  1418,  because  they  maintained  that  John  Huss 
had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  the  council  of 
Constance.  Tiie  townsmen  recollected,  when  the  greater  part 
of  them  embraced  the  Augsburg  confession  in  1542,  that 
these  two  clergymen  had  been  the  victims  of  intolerance 
and  fanaticism.  A  famous  battle  between  tlie  French  and  ' 
the  Austrians,  which  lasted  five  days,  and  in  which  Napo-  ^ 

leon  received  a  slight  wound  on  the  heel,  was  fought  under 
its  walls  in  1809.    A  great  pArt  of  the  town  was  on  that 
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occMiofi  destroyed;  a  bvndred  and  thirty-fettr  hovsee 
were  consttmed,  and  the  loss  sustained  is  said  to  ^have 
anMHinted  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  florins* 
'  The  same  town  is  called  Regensburg  by  the  Germans, 
it  contains  26,000  inhabitants,  it  is  encompassed  with  walls, 
but  not  defended  with  fortiftcations.  There  are  not  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  churches,  the  cathedral  or  the  finest  was 
finished  in  1400.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  hospi- 
tals and  different  seminaries  for  thos  education  of  youth. 
The  museums  and  collections  are  worthy  of  an  important 
town ;  it  possesses  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings,  and  not 
less  Taluable  libraries.  The  principal  buildinga  are  the 
castle,  the  townhouse  where  the  Germanic  diets  assenbled, 
and  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  across  the  Danube,  a  thou- 
sand and  ninety-one  feet  in  length. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  Kepler, 
who  died  in  the  town.  It  seems  as  if  the  contending  ar- 
mies had  spared  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  whs 
determined  tlie  revolutions  and  orbits  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  it  was  finished  in  1808,  and  received  no  injury  in 
the  following  year^  during  the  engagenient  by  which  Ra- 
tisbon  was  almost  destroyed.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  clean  and  well  paved.  The  bouses  are 
▼ery  high,  and  built  in  the  German  style.  The  manufac- 
ture^ are  neither  numerous  nor  important;  vessels  are 
built  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  principal 
trade  consists  in  the  transport  of  goods. 

Rfftisbon  was  the  birth  place  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
the  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  general  that  flourished  in  the  Sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  he  gained  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  kept  the  Nether- 
lands under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  was  at  last  poison- 
ed by  his  brother,  that  suspicious  tyrant  Philip  the  Second, 
who  feared  that  he  might  become  sovereign  of  Flanders. 

Stadt-am-HoflT  or  the  town  of  the  court  may  be  consider- 
ed a  suburbs  of  Ratisbon,  as  it  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
bridge.    It  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  1809,  but  it  has  sioce 
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been  rebuilt  and  improved ;  tbe  population  amounts  to  fif*     book 
teen  hundred  inhabitants.  cmil* 

Amberg  is  situated  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north  of " 

Ratisbon,  and  watered  by  the  Vila,  a  river  that  throws  it-  ^"'**"*- 
self  into  the  Nab.  It  is  surrounded  wilh  walls,  and  flank-* 
ed  bj  sevent J  turrets ;  the  streets  are  straigfatt  broad  and 
irell  built.  The  puUic  buildings  are  the  royal  casde,  the 
college,  the  arsenal,  and  townbouse, — a  Gothic  edifice.  It 
contains  ten  churches,  six  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  several 
seminaries,  a  normal  school  and  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
Sixty  workmen  are  employed  in  making  arms,  and  m<Hre 
than  five  thousand  four  liundred  hundredweights  of  iron 
are  obtained  every' year  from  tlie  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Vila  is  navigable  for  the  small  vessels  that  descend  to- 
wards the  Danube.  Thus,  the  facility  of  communication 
with  R&tfsbon  and  other  towns,  its  manufactures,  cotton 
stuffs,  tobacco,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware  render  Amberg 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  was  on  the  plains  which 
surround  the  town,  that  the  archduke  Charles  compelled 
the  Frenck  army  under  General  Jourdon  to  retreat  to  the 
Rhine  in  1796. 

Ingolstadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  former-  ingoistadt. 
ly  an  important  town  in  Bavaria;  but  Its  population  at 
present  is  not,  according  to  Bassel,  greater  than  that  of 
Ambei^;  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1800.  A 
Latin  school  has  been  opened  since  the  university  was 
tri^nsferred  to  Landshut 

Abensberg  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  was  tlie  Abensberg. 
ancient  Musinat  a  city  of  the  VendeUd;  several  Roman 
antiquities  are  still  found  near  Its  walls.  Although  a  small  ' 
place  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  it  has  been  encom« 
passed  with  walls,  which  are  flanked  with  thirty-two  round 
and  eight  square  turrets.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  counts  of  Abensberg,  and  a  castle  that  belonged  to 
tbeniy  may  still  be  seen  in  the  town. 

Eicbsleidt,  a  walled  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Altmiihl,  Eichsteidu 
is  sttnated  in  a  narrow  but  agreeable  valley.    There  are 
four  aubarbsy  three  principal  squares  and  as  many  large 
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BOOK  streets ;  it  was  the  chief  town  in  tlie  principality»  that  was 
cxxiii.  ceded  under  the  sovereignty  of  Bavaria  to  Eugene  Beaa- 
harnois.  The  castle  may  be  considered  the  finest  edifice; 
next  to  it  are  the  church  of  Walpurg,  and  the  cathedrali 
where  the  tomb  of  Wilibald  the  martyr  was  erected; 
these  two  churclies  and  four  others  of  a  smaller  size  belong 
exclusively  to  the  catholics.  The  town  possesses  a  gymna- 
sium, difrercnt  schools,  a  public  library  and  several  collec- 
tions; it  is  peopled  by  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eiobateidt  is 
fruitful,  and  produces  corn,  hops,  lint  and  fruits ;  few  cat- 
tle are  reared,  but  the  country  abounds  with  game,  and 
the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Iron  mines^  marUe 
and  other  quarries  are  worked  on  the  heights. 

Baireuth,  the  metropolis  of  the  circle  of  the*npper  Maine^ 
18  built  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
formed  by  branches  of  the  Fichtel-Gebirge.    The  eleva- 
tion of  the  town  may  be  about  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  tlic  sea.    The  streets  are  broad,  regular 
jind  well  paved ;  they  are  surrounded  with  ancient  walls 
and  three  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  the  small  town  of  St 
George.    The  finest  buildings  are  the  old  castle  of  So- 
phienburg,  and  the  new  palace.    Although  the  population 
consists  of  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  not  more 
than  a  thousand  catholics;   the  latter  have  their  church, 
and  the  Jews  their  synagogue.    Baireuth  contains  several 
hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre  and  diflferent  manufac- 
tories. 
Bamberg.        Bamberg,  a  town  watered  by  the  Reignitz,  has  been  in- 
correctly considered  the  ancient  Bergiunif  a  place  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy ;  it  is  certain  that  Bamberg  was  not  built 
long  before  the  tenth  century ;  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  the  same  name.    The  population  amounts  to 
nearly  thirty  thousand  souls ;  in  point  of  situation  and  ar- 
chitectural beauty,  it  may  vie  with  any  other  town  in  Ba- 
varia.   T|ie  houses  are  built  of  free  stone;  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts  by  two  fine  bridges ;  and  the  highest  quarter 
rises  majestically  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  crowned  by 
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seTersl  bills.    The  castle  of  Petenberg  has  been  much  ad-     book 
mired ;  among  the  other  buildings^  may  be  mentioned  a   cxxiii. 
fine  church,  that  contains  the  ashes  of  tho  emperor  Henry  '^^~— 
the  Second  and   Cunegonde  his  i^^'lfcy  twenty-three  other 
churches,  fifteen  chapels,  three  hospitals,  an  infirmary  and 
a  house  of  correction — a  very  large  edifice. 

A  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  the  • 
archives  of  the  country  are  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Pe- 
tersberg*  Bamberg  ofiers  a  singular  contrast  with  Bai- 
reotb,  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  contain  a  thousand  pro- 
testants.  The  places  of  education  are  numerous ;  the  ly- 
ceam  is  attended  by  fifty  pupils,  the  gymnasium  by  two 
hundred  and  fourteen ;  while  the  number  of  masters  is  not 
less  than  six.  There  are  besides  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  normal  school  for  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  and  one  of  me- 
dicine^ surgery  and.  midwifery.  Bamberg  was  the  birtli 
place  of  Camerarius  the  philologist  Althoogli  it  possesses 
no  great  commerce,  there  are  about  fourteen  hundred 
tradesmen  of  diffsrent  kinds,  eleven  hundred  workmen, 
three  bundred  apprentices,  ten  booksellers,  four  labora- 
tories and  fifty-six  breweries. 

Hoff,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Hoff. 
kingdom,  is  watered  by  the  Saale;  it  contains  several 
schools,  a  rich  hospital,  a  library  and  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Kulmbach,  a  pleasant  town  in  the  same  depart- 
ment is  surrounded  wiih  walls,  and  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  White  Maine.  The  streets  are  irregular  but  well 
paved,  and  the  market  place  is  remarkable  for  its  size. 
Like  every  other  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  circle,  it 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  population  amounts  to  little  more  than 
four  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Plassenburg  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  last  town,  stands  between  two 
lofty  mountains;  it  has  been  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
fortress,  now  a  state  prison,  and  the  station  of  a  good  gar- 
rison. 

Some  account  may  be  given  of  Gailenreuth,  a  village  in  cavems— 
the  same  circle,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ^1^^'^cnt,  [^"^^^^ 
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BOOK    in  tlie  vallej  of  the  Beignitz ;  and  iamoiis  for  its  natural 
cxxiii.  caverns,  many  of  which'  are  filled  with  fossil  boaeSf  that 
*~'~'''*^  have  excited  in  later  times  the  attention  of  naturalists. 
The  largest  of  these  cavities  lies  in  a  vertical  rock,  and 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  village;  the  entrance  maj 
be  about  seven  feet  in  height,  the    length  of  the  cave 
nearly  eighty ;  it  communicates  by  an  aperture  not  more 
than  two  feet  high»  with  a  second  cavity  nearly  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  and  forty  broadw    The  height  of  the 
aecond  cave  near  the  aperture  ia  about  eighteen  feet,  but  it 
desQBnds  gradually  until  it  becomes  so  loyr  as  five.    A  paa- 
sage  at  the  opposite  extremity  communicates  with  several 
others,  which  lead  to  a  third  cavern  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  five  or  six  in  height ;  the  floor  of  this  hall 
appears  to  be  wholly  crusted  with  the  teeth  and  jaw  bones 
of  different  animals.    There  is  a  cavi^  at  its  extremity  to 
which  one  can  descend  by  a  ladder,  and  pass  from  it  to  a 
vault  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  in  height;  it  com- 
municates with  a  chamber  covered  with  bones.    A  natural 
arcane  below  it  leads  to  another  cavern  more  than  forty  feet 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof.    This  chamber  terminates  in  a 
cavity  or  pit  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  a 
passage  from  it  communicates  with  a  cave  more  than  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  almost  filled  with  bones.    Passages  lead 
from  the  last  cave  to  one  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and 
twelve  broad,  to  another  twenty  feet  high,  and  lastly  to  a 
third  eighty  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty-four  in  height;  it 
contains  more  bones  than  any  of  the  rest.  But  tliis  is  not  the 
end  of  the  labyrinth,  the  stranger  has  to  advance  to  the 
sixth  and  last  cavern.    All  these  subterranean  chambers 
form  a  figure  not  unlike  a  semicircle.    The  fissures  that 
are  perceived  in  the  calcareous  rock,  may  perhaps  be  pas- 
sages to  other  caverns ;  thus,  it  was  found  in  17B4,   that 
one  of   these    fissures    communicated    with    a  chamber, 
filled  with  the  bones  of  hyenas  and  lions.    It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  cleft  was  much  too  narrow  for  an  en- 
trance  to  these  animals.    The  chamber  terminates  in  a  sort 
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of  nrcade,  and  I  observed  in  it,  says  M.  Caviery  an  incre-    book 
dible  number  of  bones  and  slsnlis.*    It  has  been  discovered  cxxiir. 
that  the  animals  of  which  these  are  the  remains,  were  ^^— — 
bears,  hyenas,  tigers,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons,  polecats  and 
others  of  a  different  nature,  such  as  several  kinds  of  deer. 
Bat  the  carnivorous  animals  are  in  so  great  a  proportion, 
that  out  of  a  hundred  bones,  it  is  probable  three  belong  to 
hyenas,  five  to  wolves  or  foxes,  two  to  tigers,  three  to  glut* 
tons,  and  eighty-seven  to  bears.^ 

All  these  animals,  different  in  their  figure  and  dimensions  , 
from  those  of  the  present  day,  attest  the  past  existence 
of  a  former  world.  If  it  be  wished  to  determine  why  the 
bones  of  so  many  animals  are  collected  in  these  places ;  it 
may  be  supposed  either  that  they  were  the  dens  of  wild 
animals  that  brought  their  prey  into  them ;  or  more  pro- 
bably that  an  enormous  number  or  carnivorous  animals, 
with  others  of  a  different  class,  were  accumulated  in  the 
cavities  by  an  irruption  of  the  waters. 

More  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  are  situated  in  Antpacb. 
the  circle  of  the  Rezat  than  in  any  other  in  Bavaria,  Ans- 
bach  or  the  metropolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Onolz- 
bach,  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the  •  name  of  Ans- 
pach.  There  are  eighteen  public  buildings,  and  the  town 
is  surrounded  with  walls.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
castle  and  chancery.  The  population  amounts  to  seven- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  catholics 
does  not  exceed  three  liundred.  The  places  of  instruction 
are  a  gymnasium  and  several  elementary  schools.  Ans* 
pach  is  not  a  town  of  much  trade,  tlie  manufactures  are 
leather,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Erlangen  or  Christian  Erlangen  on  the  Reignitz,  is  en-  ErUogen. 
closed  by  walls,  and  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town ; 
the  streets  are  large  and  regular.  It  possesses,  besides  the 
only  protestant  university  in  the  kingdom,  many  semina- 
ries in  which  different  branches  of  education  are  taught. 
The-  imperial  academy  of  natural  history  >^as  founded  in 

*  Rccberchca  sur  les  ossemens  fossilesy  tonse  IV.  page  S9& 
TOl.   VII.  *  50  ' 
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BOOK    the  year  I6669  the  other  institations  of  the  same  sort  mm 
czxiii*  ^  physical- society^  another  of  medicine,  and  a  third  of  hgn- 
culture  and  rural  economy.    It  has  excited  surprise  tliat 
so  many  useful  institutions  are  contained  in  a  town  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants. 
Fttrih.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Erlangen  are  of  con* 

siderable  importance,  but  in  that  respect  it  is  inferior  to 
Fiirth,  a  well  built  town  on  the  same  river*  The  Jews 
form  about  tlie  fourth  part  of  the  population,  which  may 
,  be  equal  to  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  individuals. 
They  keep  up  at  their  own  expense  a  separate  tribunal, 
an  university,  two  printing  presses,  three  schools,  an  hos« 
pital  and  four  synagogues ;  such  facts  form  the  best  an- 
swers  that  can  be  made 'to  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Jews  can  never  become  good  or  useful  citizens;  indeed  in 
many  places  where  the  Jews  participate  in  the  rights  of 
citizens,  they  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Christians 
who  despise  them.  Fiirth  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
towns  in  Bavaria;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  glass. 
Nurenberg.  Nurenberg  or  Nurnberg  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fruit- 
ful though  sandy  plain,  and  the  Peignitz  divides  it  into 
two  parts*  Surrounded  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall, 
which  render  it  not  unlike  two  towns,  turrets  and  bastions 
are  built  on  both  its  enclosures.  The  streets  are  irregular^ 
but  broad  and  well  paved ;  although  the  old  castle  cannot 
at  present  be  called  a  fort,  still  it  and  almost  all  the  other 
buildings  in  Nurenberg,  may  recall  the  residence  of  the 
princes  or  barons  who  flourished  in  feudal  times,  and  whose 
power  depended  on  the  weakness  of  their  neighbours.  The 
paintings  that  cover  the  outer  walls  of  many  houses  in 
Nurenberg  give  it  a  singular  aspect.  The  townhouse  is 
remarkable  for  the  pictures  and  curiosities  it  contains; 
among  other  articles  one  may  observe  the  glass  out  of 
which  Luther  used  to  drink.  Some  of  the  eight  churches 
are  adorned  with  fine  paintings;  the  stained  windows  in 
the  cathedral  are  admired,  and  those  in  the  church  of  St. 
Claira  are  remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  they  were  made 
in   the   year    1278.     A   well   more   than   five   hundred 
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and   ibirty-six  feet  in  depth  is   situated  in  one  of  tlie    Bomc 
courts  that  comnranieates  with  the  castle»  an  old  bailding  cxxiii. 
in  which  may  be  seen  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings* 
The  town  is  adorned  with  several  fountains  ;  it  possesses  a 
great  many  schools,  a  gyronasiuniy  diflforent  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  and  five  public  buildings. 

The  commerce  of  Nurenberg  must  be  considerable.  Commerce, 
since  by  means  of  It  three  hundred  and  fifty  mercantile  ^"^•"^®"* 
houses  are  maintained ;  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  different,  articles  are  made  or  manufactured 
within  its  walls.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  carries  on  a 
greater  trade  in  cutlery  than  any  other  town  in  Germany; 
it  contains  two  mints,  a  bank  and  a  mount  of  piety.  The 
catholics  make  up  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  ;  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  estimated  by  Hassel 
at  thirty-one /thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Nurenberg  was  the  birth  place  of  Albert  Durer,  the 
celebrated  painter,  and  other  distinguished  men ;  indeed  if 
their  inventions  be  considered,  they  are  entitled  to  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  Peter  Heele  invented  watches  there; 
Rudolph,  the  drawing  plates  for  iron  wire ;;  John  Lobsin- 
ger,  air  guns,  Christopher  Denner,  the  clarinet,  Erasmus 
Ebenor,  the  alloy  known  by  the  name  of  brass,  Martin 
Behaim,  the  terrestrial  sphere,  which  without  doubt  con- 
tributed to  the  discovery  of  America ;  lastly,  John  Mus- 
chel  improved  different  musical  instruments. 

The  other  towns  in  the  same  circle  might  be  considered  Different 
insignificant  after  Nurenberg.  Schwabach  on  the  river  of  ^°^°** 
the  same  name,  is  noted  for  its  needles  and  cotton  cloths ; 
it  contains  nine  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
small  town  of  Bayerdorf  on  the  Reignitz,  carries  on  a  trade 
in  cutlery  and  hardware  goods.  Rothenburg  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  it  contains  a  fine  townhouse,  a  library, 
valuable  from  its  rare  manuscripts,  and  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  persons.  Dinkelsfiihl,  encompassed  with 
walls,  and  flanked  with  turrets;  is  built  like  the  last  town, 
and .  peopled  by  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
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NoerdKngen  is  veil  known  in  Bavaria  for  its  bacon  and 
geese^  more  than  tliirtjr  tliousand  of  the  latter  are  annoaliy 
exported.  It  is  built'  on  the  Egger,  and  sarroonded  with 
ditches,  ramparts  and  turrets.  St  Magdelen  is  the  largest 
church  in  the  town,  and  its  steeple  reaches  to  the  height 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  foet  The  number  of 
inhabitants  amounts  to  seren  thousand  six  hundred,  and 
their  frade  consists  in  the  produce  of  their  manufactures, 
such  as  linen,  worsted  stockings,  fustians  and  horse  co- 
vers. 

The  circle  of  the  lower  Maine  is  formed  by  the  former 
great  dutchy  of  Wurtzburg,  the  province  of  Asckaffeii- 
burg,  diiferent  parts  of  Fiild,  and  several  districts  ceded 
by  Hesse.  / 

Wurtzburg  or  the  capital  contains  more  than  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants;  once  an  imperial  town,  it  was  after- 
wards subject  to  a  bishop,  one  of  whose  prerogatives  wis 
to  have  a  naked  sword  carried  before  him*  The  fortifica- 
tions liave  fallen  into  decay,  but  the  town  is  still  defended 
iy  a  high  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  Maine  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
ancient  Wurtzburg,  the  other  on  the  left  bank  is  calle<I 
the  quarter  of  the  Maine.  A  fine  bridge  of  eight  arches, 
and  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  forms  a  commu- 
nication between  the  old  and  new  towns. 

The  fortress  of  Marienburg  in  the  quarter  of  tlie  Maine, 
rises  on  a  rock  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  on 
the  same  hill  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  consecrated  to  FrejfOf  the 
Venus  of  the  Scandinavians.  Tke  old  town,  though  irre- 
gularly built,  is  adorned  by  several  fine  buildings;  such 
are  the  royal  castle  and  the  cathedral,  the  largest  of 
the  thirty-three  churches,  remarkable  for  many  curious 
monuments,  among  others,  a  pulpit  of  the  most  finished 
workmanship.  The  large  hospital  of  Julius,  twelve  others 
and  several  charitable  institutions,  different  libraries,  scien- 
tific collections,  numerous  schools,  an  university,  which 
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was  fminded  more  than  foor  liandred  yean  ago,*  and  a    book 
considerable  trade^  particularly  in  wine,  render  the  town  cxxiii. 
one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which  Bavaria  has  . 

lately  obtained. 

The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wurtzburg  have  Vineyards. 
been  celebrated  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Leisfe 
is  more  esteemed  than  the  wines  of  Franconia;  the  Stein 
wine  is  produced  on  a  territory  that  belongs  to  the  hospi« 
tal  of  Julius ;  it  is  sold  in  the  country  for  four  shillings  the 
bottle.  Another  sort  not  less  prized  is  lenown  by  the  name 
of  the  holy  spirit ;  it  grows*  on  the  vineyards  of  Harpe, 
which  belong  mostly  to  the  chapter  of  Hauch.  The  wines 
of  Schalksberg  and  Calmus  are  little  inferior  to  any  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

Karlstadt  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  different  Different 
wines.  Sweinfurth  on  the  same  river,  a  town  of  seven  °^°'* 
thousand  inhabitapts,  possesses  an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium, 
and  several  elementary  schools.  It  is  abundantiv  supplied 
with  water  from  thirty-seven  public  fountains.  The  ex- 
cellent wine  of  Saleck  constitutes  the  trade  of  Hammel- 
burg,  a  small  town  on  the  Saale.  The  five  thousand  in- 
habitants  of  Kitzingen  are  mostly  engaged  in  a  lucrative 
commerce,  that  of  conveying  goods  to  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. The  most  remarkable  building  in  the  town  is  a 
bridge  across  the  Maine,  which  leads  to  the  suburbs  of 
Edwashausen.  The  number  of  arches  amounts  to  fifteen, 
and  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length.  As  it  does 
not  exceed  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  it  appears  perhaps 
longer  than  it  really  is. 

*  Public  instruction  is  committed  to  thirty-one  professors  and  four  teachers. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  winter  session  of  1825  and  1826,  amounted  to 
•ix  hundred  and  seventy-six ;  namely,  four  hundred  and  ninety*seven  Bava- 
rians, and  a  hundred  and  seventy-ntna  foreigners ;  they  belonged  to  the  follow- 
ing faculties. 

Theology  ,  ,  .  •  .  144 

Law  ..«•••  213 

Medicine  '  •  .  .  .  •  168 

Philosophy  .  .  •  .   ^        •  161 
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Aschafienburg  is  sitaated  below  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Spessa^ty  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine.  Its  impor- 
tance depends  on  its  schools  and  scientific  collections,  not 
on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  wbich  does  not  exceed 
six  thousand.  A  iarge  castle  in  the  middle  of  a  park  is 
the  finest  edifice-  near  the  town.  It  was  a  place  of  r^i- 
dence  during  the  summer  for  the  electors  of  Mayence.  It 
possesses  at  present  a  trade  in  leather  and  beetrave  sugar; 
it  is  besides  the  depot  of  the  merchandise  that  descends 
the  Maine,  and  the  naval  timber  obtained  from  the  forests 
on  the  Spessart. 

The  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube  derives  its  importance 
from  the  number  of  its  towns,  and  the  different  branches 
of  industry  in  which  their,  inhabitants  are  engaged.  More 
paper-mills  are  contained  in  it  than  in  any  other  department 
in  Bavaria. 
Augsburg.  Augsburg  or  the  capital,  although  inferior  to  Munich, 
is  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom.  Having  already  made 
so/ne  mention  of  its  antiquity,  it  may  now  be  more  mi- 
nutely described.  'It  stands  on  a  large  and  beautiful 
plain  between  the  Lech  and  the  Wertach,  which  join 
each  other  at  its  ramparts,  and  carry  their  united  streams 
to  the  Danube.  It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants exceeds  thirty-three  thousand ;  as  in  other  ancient 
towns,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  a  few  only  are 
straight,  and  the  May  is  without  doubt  the  finest  in  Augs- 
burg. The  fountains  which  embellish  it  are  supposed  to 
render  it  more  salubrious.  The  principal  squares  are  those 
of  the  May,  Caroline,  and  the  new  market  place. 

The  townhouse  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Germany;  the  golden 
hall,  a  chamber  in  the  same  building  is  a  hundred  feet  io 
length,  and  nearly  fifty  in  breadth.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
episcopal  palace,  now  changed  into  government  ofllces, 
that  the  confession  of  Augsburg  was  read  before  Charles 
y.  in  1530.  The  cathedral  has  been  considered  a  finer 
building  than  any  of  the  other  twelve  churches,  six  of 
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which  belong  to  the  catholics  and  six  to  the  latherans.    book' 
One  churchy  however,  that  of  St.    Ulric,  cannot  be  too  oxxiii. 
highly  commended  for  its  bold  and  lofty  arches ;  the  lu-  -^— - 
therans  and  catholics  perform  their  rites  in  it  alternatelj. 
The  church  of  the  Franciscans  is  only  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  its  organ,  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  arsenaU 
the  market  and  the  theatre* 

Augsburg  is  still  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  but  be  does  Bishopf. 
not  enjoy  the  same  power  as  formerly;  the  diocess  was 
once  richer  than  any  other  in  Christendom,  and  the  bishops 
or  Augsburg  were  entitled  princes  of  the  empire.  Hart- 
man  bequeathed  to  tiie  bishops,  in  the  thirteenth  century* 
his  riches  and  the  county  of  Wittislingen.  It  became  af- 
terwards more  important^  but  was  reduced  at  last  like  al- 
most all  the  other  chapters  in  Germany.  Augsburg  has 
its  gymnasium,  different  seminaries,  a  polytechnic  school, 
a  public  library  and  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  the 
most  of  them  are  by  German  masters.  The  capital,  be* 
longing  to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  was  equal 
in  1807  to  6,600,000  florins. 

Although  the  manufactures  of  Augsburg  were  formerly  industrj, 
in  a  more  flourishing'^condition  than  at  present,  its  trade  *^°""'*'^®' 
is  still  very  great ;  indeed,  its  manufactories  of  every  sort, 
and  its  many  mercantile  houses  render  it  a  central  point 
in  commercial  Europe. 

Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  is  peopled  by  seven  thousand  Neuburg. 
inhabitants,  encompassed  by  walls,  and  commanded  by  a 
castle,  built  on  an  eminence.  The  barracks,  three  churches, 
a  lyceum  and  several  hospital^  are  the  principal  public 
buildings,,  but  the  most  interesting  monument  is  the  tomb 
of  La  Tour  d'Aovergnc,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  1800, 
on  the  road  between  Neuburg  and  Donawo&rth,  a  small  town 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  where  Lewis  the 
Severe  ordered  his  wife  Mary  of  Brabant  to  be  beheaded, 
and  which  is  famous  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  French 
and  Bavarians  in  1703  by  the  Austrians,  whom  Marl- 
borough commanded.  That  bloody  engagement  took 
place  near  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  about  eighty  years 
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Kempten* 


afterwards  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  were  dug  by 
labourerSf  while  they  were  employed  in  making  a  road. 
Tallard  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  French  army 
by  intrigue,  Yillars  might  perhaps  have  led  it  to  victory  ; 
at  all  events  its  fate  was  avenged  by  the  French  both  in 
1796  and  in  1800. 

Memmingen,  formerly  an  imperial  town,  is  watered  by  the 
Ach;  it  contains  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  town- 
boose,  the  arsenal  and  exchequer  are  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  It  possesses  a  lyceum,  a  public  library,  a  mosi* 
cal  school  and  different  seminaries.  Heiss,  Sichelbein  and 
other  artists  were  born  in  the  town ;  its  trade,  which  is  at 
present  considerable,  consists  in  hops,  linen,  serge  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cloth. 

Kempten  rivals  the  last  town  in  industry  and  commerce* 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Illeri  and  surrounded 
with  hills.  It  was  founded  before  the  eighth  century. 
Hildegarde,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  gave  to  the  chapter 
of  the  town  all  the  wealth  which  was  left  her  by  her  mo- 
ther. The  property  of  the  convent,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  empress,  furms  the  greater  part  of  Kempten, 
and  the  one  in  wHich  many  hospitals,  charity-schools  and 
other  benevolent  institutions  are  situated. 

Lindau,  formerly  a  free  and  imperial  town,  rises  on  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Its  population  amounted  at  one  time 
to  six  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  does  not  exceed  at  present 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  The  harbour,  or  rather  the 
Maximilian  basin,  may  contain  three  hundred  vessels.  Be- 
cause many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  the  town  has 
beea  called  Little  Venice.  The  ancient  castle,  which 
commands  it,  was  for  a  long  time  inhabited  by  monks. 

The  different  circles  that  have  been  described  are  go« 
the  Rhine,*  vemed  by  commissioners,  and  the  police  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  other  commissioners.  Each  circle  is  also  sub- 
divided into  different  courts  or  justices,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  country,  and  all  of  them  have  their  chief  towns.  As 
several  of  these  courts  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  pri- 
vileged nobles,  they  are  sometimes  styled  mediate  or  seig- 
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Mnrial  coarts ;  their  decisions  may  be  revoked  by  the  so-    book 
preme  tribanal  at  Munich.  cxxiii* 

The  Rhenish  possessions  of  Bavaria  malie  up  the  circle  -— — - 
of  the  Rhine;  it  is  mostly  formed  by  the  ancient  French  Circle  of 

tVm  RhinA 

department  of  Mont-TDnnerre»  and  by  some  districts  in 
the  former  departments  of  the  Sarre  and  the  Lower  Rhine. 
It  may  be  eqnal  in  superficial  extent  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  German,  or  to  nearly  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
^ty  English  square  miles.  The  country  is  bounded  on 
the.  north  and  the  we9t  by  the  Prussian  provinces,  on  the 
Rhinst  by  some  districts  belonging  to  the  dutchy  of  Saxe 
Coborg'Gotha,  and  by  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse-Hom- 
bttrgf  on  th|9  south  by  France,  and  on  the  east  by  the  great 
dutcbies  of  Baden  and  Hesse. 

The  northern  extremity  of  tlie  Vosges  occupies  a  great  soil. 
part  of  the  surface.  Hussel  calculated  the  summit  of  Wan- 
delstein  to  be  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it 
is  much  lower  than  Donnersberg  or  Mont-Tonnere.  The 
mountainous  districts  are 'composed  of  red  sandstone  and 
other  rocks  of  the  second  formation.  A  long  belt  of  an- 
cient calcareous  rocks  extends  from  north  to  south  along 
the  plains  and  districts  on  the  Rhine,  whifch  forms  the  na- 
tural boundi^ry  of  the  cpuntry.  The  samis  belt  serves  as 
a  support  for  more  recent  deposites  or  lands  of  the  third 
formation  through  which  the  river  flows.  Almost  alt  the 
mountains  in.tlie  circle  are  well,  wooded,  but  the  southern 
declivities  or  the  heights  connected  with  the  principal 
chain,  are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  largest  forest  or 
the  Bien  may  be  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  nearly 
two  in  breadth.  The  extent  of  the  Harth  is  more  than 
thirty  thousand  acres.  The  rivers  that  water  the  country, 
flow  either  towards  the  north  or  the  east,  and  enter  the 
Rhine,  or  towards  the  soutli,  and  unite  with  the  Sarre. 
The  climate  is  wholesome,  but  colder  ofi  the  mountains  and 
western,  declivities,  than  on  the  eastern  sides  or  the  plains 
which  extend  along  the  Rhine. 

Tlie  country   abounds  in  clay,  well  adapted  for  bricks  Mineral 
and  coarse  earthen  ware,  in  marble,  coal,  rock  salt  and  l^^^^^^' 
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BOOK    different  metals  ^  it  yields  annually  thirty-three  theaaand 
cxxiii.  hundredweights  of  iron,  eighty-five  thousand  of  coal*  and 
*"""""""  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  mercury. 
Ancient  The  heights  were  inhabited  during  the  time  of  Cesar 

llms.^*'*  by  the  J^meUs,  and  their  lands  extended  to  the  Rliine. 
The  Medioiaatrid  occupied  the  western  declivities;  but 
as  they  possessed  besides*  all  tire  territory  which  now  forms 
the  departmenjfc  of  the  Mozelle,  they  shall  be  mentioned 
more  fully  in  the  accojunt  of  France.  Little  is  known  cob- 
cerning  the  Nemetes ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  before  the 
war  carried  on  6y  the  Romans  against  Ariovistus,  they  set- 
tled on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  they  compelled  the 
Mediomatrici  to  abandon ;  they  inhabited  before  that  pe- 
riod the  right  bank  of  the  same  river.  Tacitus  does  not 
consider  them  Gauls; -without  doubt,  says  tlie  historian,  the 
Yangiones,  Tribocci  and  Nemetes  are  of  German  origin.* 
It  appears  from  the  same  author,  that  they  served  as  auxil- 
iaries in  the  Roman  armies.f 
Spires.  I'he  Circle  of  the  Rhine  is  not  governed  in  the  same 

manner  as  the  other  Bavarian  provinces;  some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  system,  which  was  establisbed 
by  France  under  the  imperial  government.  It  is  divided 
into  four  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  thirty- 
two  districts.  Speyer  or  Spires,  the  capital,  is  watered  by 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  at  a  short  distance  fif  m 
the  Rhine.  It  is  well  waUed,  and  five  gates  form  the  en- 
trances to  the  town.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  town- 
house  and  the  cathedral,  which  ^contains  tlie  ashes  of  eight 
emperors  and  as  many  empresses;  the  monuments  erected 
to  their  memory,  are  now  in  ruins.  It  possesses  fifteen 
catholic  and  two  protestant  churclies;  yet  out  of  its  six 
thousand  four  hundred  inhabitants,  there  are  not  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  catholics.  Some  authors  believe  it 
to    have    been    founded  before  the   Christian  era.:^    The 

♦  De  MoribOs  Germanorum,  XXVIII.  t  Annals  Book  XII.  sect.  26. 

X  Corneille,  Dictionaire  Geographique.~Duniont  Voyage  tur  les  bords  du 
Rhin.  ' 
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sMie  ivriten  soppotse  that  Spira  and  Nimidoa  were  its  an-  book 
eient  Barnes,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ncmetes,  oxxiii. 
[dvitoi  JWftt«tiim.)  It  cannot  he  dented  that  it  was  a 
Germanic  to^wn  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  middle  ages, 
ami  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
a  dioeess  in  tlie  year  548.  But  it  liad  heen  destroyed  or 
had  fallen  into  decay  before  the  reign  of  Dagobert  the 
First,  since  that  prince  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  made 
it  over  to  bis  chaplain*  If  the  etreets  and  buildings  do 
not  appear  to  be  ancient,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  during  the  war  in  the  Palati- 
nate, 

The  other-  towns  in  the  circle  are  not  very  important  other 
Frankenthal,  the  name  of  which  serves  to  recall  the  ancient  ^^^'^' 
kingdom  of  Franconia,  contains  only  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants |  bnt  it  possesses  a  greater  trade  than  any  other 
town  in  the  province.  Gninstadt,  situated  in  a  fruitful 
district,  and  watered  by  the  Liss,  was  the  birth  place  of 
Olbein,  the  celebrated  painter.  Kaiserslautern,  which  con- 
tains a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  and  four  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants,  is  memorable  from  the  battles 
fought  by  the  Frencli  and  Prussians  in  1793  and  1794. 
Pirmassenz,  the  scene  of  a  destructive  combat,  is  well 
built;  troops  are  stationed  in  its  castle,  and  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  five  tliousand  individuals.  Deux-Punts  or 
Zwey-Briicken,  which  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  Erlbach ;  the  streets  are  clean,  % 
straight  and  well  paved.  It  is  adorned  by  a  fine  castle ;  but 
the  one  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts, 
was  wholly  destroyed. 

Landau  on  the  Queich,  a  town  fortified  by  Yauban,  Landau  on 
although  reserved  at  present  for  the  confederation,  is  the  ^'•^"**^  • 
station  of  a  Bavarian  garrison.  The  fortifications  form  a 
regular  octagon ;  two  gates  only  lead  to  the  town,  and  the 
population  is  the  same  as  that  of  Deux-Ponts.  The  streets 
are  regular,  the  barracks,  powder  magazines,  and  store- 
houses are  bomb  proof.  Germersheim,  situated  also  on 
the  Queich,  and  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  may  be  ^mention- 
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BOOK  ed  on  account  of  its  old  fortress,  where  the  emperor  Bo- 
oxxiix.  dolphus  of  Habsburg  died,  and  also  on  account  of  a  gold 
'—^'^  washing  whicl^  has  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Several  burghs  and  villages  of 
some  importance  from  their  population,  shall  be  enumerated 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  trade  of  the 
circle  is  not  without  activity,  but  it  might  be  much  improv- 
ed, if  the  canals  of  Frankenthal  and  Deux-Ponts,  which 
have  been  neglected  by  government,  were  finished  and  kept 
in  good  repair. 

It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  the  places  of  education,  and  scientific  institu- 
tions in  the  different  towns ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been  more  promoted  by 
the  Bavarian  than  by  the  former  French  government.  The 
population  of  all  the  towns  in  the  circle,  and  in  the  other 
Bavarian  provinces,  has  not  been  stated«  but  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  following  tables,  in  which  will  be  found 
the  most  important  facts  relative  to  the  statistics  of  the 
kingdom. 
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ffiydoiii  of  Bavaria  and  the  Bavarian  possesnons  an  the 
Bhine,  according  to  the  latest  authorities. 


The  population  of  BaTaria  Proper  and  the  Rhenish  pro-    ^^|^ 
tittce  amounted  in  1S^7  to  S»940»000  individuak^  or  on  oxxiii. 
an  average  to  2,628^  for  every  German,  or  220  for  every  -_-. 
English  square  mile. 


Namber  of  families 
Noble  familiea 


having  seigneurial  posseBsiona 
without  landed  property 


Circle  of  the  laar 

— — -  the  Lower  Danube 
-  the  Regen 
the  Upper  Maine 
the  Rezat 
the  Lower  Maine 
the  Upper  Danube 
the  Rhine     "  « . 


Nnoibcr  of 
SdgiMiirla] 

227 
153 
179 
100 

64 

77 

78 
0 


875,560 

1384 

878 

606 


Number  ofFunillM 

fbr  erory  Gemm 

flqaanMUe. 

877 
499 
444 
566 
781 
622 
610 
809 

ac<^ordiDg  to  tbo 


*  The  population  of  a  Circle  i>  more  or  len  considerable, 
Doatber  of  its  seigneariaL  possessions ;  unless,  indeed,  the  natural  effect  of 
■veil  properties  be  counterbalanced  by  particular  circumstances,  as  in  tbe  Circle 
of  the  Isar,  the  only  exception  to  the  role.  The  population  in  the  Circle  of 
the  Rhine  is  greatar  than  in  any  othery  and  In  that  Circle  there  are  no  priTl- 
Icged  proprietors. 
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Diviiion  f^iht  hihMUxnU 


to  Ihtir  Origin, 


Germans       •          .           .           .           .           .           .  3^,000 

Jews 56^ 

French 3,500 

I 

Diviiion  qflhe  Inhabitants  according  to  their  RtHgion, 

Catholics     ••           •           .           .           .           .           .  2,710,000 

Lutherans                 •           .           .           .           .           .  1,100,000 

Reformists  or  Calvinists      .           .           .           •           •  78,000 

Mennonites  and  other  Dissenfsm  ....  1,000 

Jews 56,000 


IHHfffttaion  tfthe  Popnlation. 

Inhabitants  in  the  towns  of  the  first  and  second  class 
■  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  countrjr 


Towns f  Are.  aeoording  to  HaoseL 

Number  of  to#n8 

■ borghs     .... 

villages  and  parishes     . 

small  Tillages  and  hamlets 

— —  taxed  houses,  about 


563,000 
3,377,000 


3» 

899 
9,920 

28,449 
65%000» 


Mortal^  in  dijferent  parts  of  the  Gngdovu 


At  Nuremberg 

At  Augsburg  « 

ta  the  Circle  of  thelsar      n 

In  the  C^de  of  the  Upper  Mdne  . 


Iin40 
lin35 
lin29 
lin38 


Mean  JWi mftst*  of  Capital  JPvMfMmetib. 


The  pti^portion  in  all  the  Myarian  posseasiote,  is  ad  bno  to  tweaty 
thousand  Indiyiduals. 

Occupations  ^  fkt  Jkws. 

Out  of  10,663  Jewish  families,  those  engaged-  in  commerce  amoirat 

to           .......  ia;M3 

In  different  trades    •           *           .           .      -     .          i.  169 

Itia^ritotturs «9 


•  Of  thsM  boiMet,  464,000,  and  447,000  battdhigi  coamcted  wMi  tften, 
were  insured  ti%B.ia9i  fire  in  18S4^  for  tbe'cum  of  385,739,235  florins. 
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JWimfter  of  Towni^  tfc.  according  to  tU  Surface* 

Number  of  towns  in  every  6i  German  square  miles 

burghs  in  every  3  3-5  German  square  miles 

villages  in  every  German  square  mile 

'  hamlets,  Idem  .  •  •  • 

■■  houses,  Idem    '         .  .  . 


Churches, 


Catholic  churches 
Lutheran  churches 
Eeformed  churches 


Places  qf  EducaUon 


Uoiversities 

Lyceums         .  •  .  • 

Gyinoasia       .  •  •  • 

Colleges  .  .  .  •      . 

Preparatory  schools 

Houses  of  education  .  • 

Others  for  higher  branches  of  education 

Boarding  Schools  for  girk    • 

Normal  schools 

School  for  foreigners  .  • 

Schools  of  law 

Veterinary  schools 

Schools  of  midwifery  • 

Royal  schools 

Public  schools 


Teachers  and  Pupils. 


0XXIII. 


1. 
1 

3 

9 

435 


2,773 

1,036 

138 


3 

7 

18 

21 

35 

16 

7 

2 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5,394 


Number  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to  e^camine  and  inspect  the 

Bchoelfl  ....  1  .  286 

Teachers  .       .  .  •        '   •  •  •  7,114 

Pupilsof  all  classes,  about  .  .  •  •      496,000 


Fitfs  dependent  on  the  Crown* 


Principalities 
Counties 


11 

13 


Dtoisiofi  of  the  Circles  in  hundred  parts  of  iktir  surface^  made  in  1826. 


CidtiTtted  Landf. 
Circle  of  the  Isar  35 

Lower  Danube    50 


Fofeaat 

31 
29 


WaitaL8]ida« 
34 
21 
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BirBom* 
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CXXIII. 


TOWBI. 

28 


66 


Ditnsum  of  the  LfihabiianU  aeearding  to  their  Religion, 


Catholics 

Lutherani 

Jews 


320,600 
37,000 

7;»o 


Places  of  EduiaHon. 


Lyceums           •           $          •           .           .      /     •           .  3 

Gymnasia          ••.....  2 

Colleges            ••.••••  3 

Royal  School     .••••••  1 

Preparatory  Schools     ••••..  8 

Normal  School     •••••••  1 

Bifierent  Schools         .  .  »       ^  -  •  .33 

Pf^ndoHon  of  the  Principid  Toums,  ihai  have  not  been  iueribed. 


Neumarkt 

Sutsbach 

K6lheim 


D.    CIRCLE  O^  THE  UPPER  MAINE, 


4,075 
3,690 
2,509 


DIYIDXD   IMTO  34  COURTS. 


SnrfliM  In  OerBm 
Square  BileiL 

>     166 
Towns. 
37 


Popnlaslon. 
475,100 

Bni(lM* 

72 


FtuniSak 
103,489 


Popnlttloa  fbt  whtj 
Gcnnan  Bqaar*  MOe. 

2,548 
VUkfM  lod  liamlebL 
2,271 


Division  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


Catholics 

Lutherans 

Calvinists  or  Reformists 

Jews 


228,800 

201,300 

200 

8,000 


Places  qf  Education. 


Lyceum 
Gymnasia 


1 
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Preparatory  Latin  Schools 
Normao  BchooJs  .  • 


3     BOOK 

7  cxxiil. 

1 


PapuldHan  o/ikt  Principal  Tknons  (hoi  have  not  heen  described. 


Krouach  '•*••• 

.       3,885 

WuDsiadel       •           . 

.        3,845 

Forcheim'       •           .    '       •           •     '      . 

3,535 

Selb                 .           .           .           . 

•        2,730 

MuDcbbe^g      .           •           •           • 

2,700 

Lichtenaf^ls    •           •           .            .           • 

.       2,630 

Weiden           .           . 

s 

.       2,600 

E.    CIRCLE  OF  THE  REZAT, 


Borfteeia  Gemmi 
B^nanMlto*. 

143 

Towu. 

42 


Df  TIDED  IKTO  29  C0UET8. 


PopidatiOB. 

530,800 


115,409 


Bmilit. 
55 


Fopnlmtlon  fbr  erery 
Gomw  Squue  Mile. 

3,702 

VQlafM  and  hamlet*. 
2,004 


Division  qf  ike  Jnhabitanis  according  to  their  Religion. 


Catholics 
Lutherans    • 
Reformists  • 
Jews 


4 


109,700 

410,000 

100 

11,000 


Places  of  Education. 


University    . 

Gymnasia    • 

Colleges 

Preparatory  Latii>  Schools 

Different  Seminaries 

Norman  School 


1 
2 
2 
2 

12 
1 


Populaiion  qfthe  Principal  Totonsfhat  have  not  been  described. 


Weissenburg  . 
Windsbeim  • 
Roth    . 


5,005 
3,565 
3,185 


412 


B<M>K     lanf    • 

• , 

a 

J 

djeo 

CXXlII.    CEttingen 

4 

1        SftSS 

•                  _ 

1                             i 

•  • 

3^ 

Neustadt  on  the  Aiscb 

3,040 

Feuohtwan^    . 

• 

.        2^ 

Gunzenhausen 

1                          « 

.        2^ 

Uersbruck 

2^20 

Iphofen           •           .           . 

• 

» 

> 

..        2,482 

Wemding 

• 

t 

.        2,330 

Wassertrudingen 

9                                    4 

.    *        .'       2,250 

Uffenheim  *      . 

■                                     4 

.        2,100 

Herrogenaurach 

• 

.        2,000 

PappeDheim*  . 

B 

.        2,000 

F.    CIRCLE  OF  THE  LOWER  MAINE, 


DITIDED   INTO  FOBTT-SEVEN   COURTS. 


BorfHiM  In  GomAft 
6quare  Miles. 

155 

Towns. 

44 


Population. 
491,100 


Funilies.  Popniatloii  fiir  wtrj 

105,733  3,154 

Bnrghi.  Vinagea  snd  Hamlets. 

55  1188 


Division  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


Catholics 

Lutherans 

Jews 


407,300 

75,000 

8,800 


Places  of  Education. 


University    . 
Lyceum 
Gymnasia    . 
Colleges       •  • 

Preparatory  Schools 
School  for  Foreigners 
Norman  School 


Population  of  the  Principal  Toums  that  have  not  been  described. 


1 
1 
3 
3 
6 
1 
1 


Lohr    . 
Orb      . 
Aroorbach 
Heidingsfeld    . 
Miltenberg      • 
Ochsenfort 
Hassfurt 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


3,780 
3,549 
3,375 
2,995 
2,880 
2,468 
2,439 


mwKonmut  <nr  anMAirr. 
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Gerohhoftn 
Melbriehstadt 
Neustadt  on  the  Saak 

Anistein  •  • 

Dettelbach 


3,380 

3,300  oznil.' 

3,135 
3,1S3 


O.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  UPPER  DANUBE, 


DIVIDXP   IHTO  THIETT-TWO  OOVKTI. 


171 


33 


^opalatioa. 
510,100 

Burghft 

47 


yimllhiii 
111,136 


Popidttioii  ftr 
OanMB  Square 

3,970 


TQlsfw  andHamleti. 
1,778 


JHMan  ^  flU  JUUMonlt  oceoriii^  lo  tiUir  JBe^iMi. 


Catbolies 
Lutherans 
Reformistfl 
Jews 


PUuu  ^  EiueaiMn, 


483,300 

d5|800 

900 

3,100 


Lyceum  ••••••  1 

Gymnasia  •  •  •    '       •  •  •  4 

Seminaries  ...•••  3 

fieelesiastical  Seminary  •  •  •  .        •  1 

Preparatory  Latin  Schools       •  •  •  •  7 

Poputolfon  </  fht  Principal  Touna  thai  havt  fio(  &eeii  incnhtd. 


Neuburg 

Lauingen 

Kaufbeuem 

Ooozburg 

Gundelfingen 

DiUiDgen 

Hoeehatedt 

Bargaa 

Friedberg 

Mindelheim 

Fussen 


6,900 
5,460 
4,705 
3,805 
3,675 
3,610 
3,150 
3,285 
3,144 
3,115 
3,000 


tn 
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H.  OntCLE  OP  THE  RHINE, 

■  j(iTtBSP   IIITO  TWELVE  DEPAETMEirTS  AND  TBIETr-OltE  DltTEICTS. 


iHrfeM  la  Gernm 

Popnlatloii.             FimUi*.             Popntatlon  fbr  0V«nr 

GCmu  Sqaan  MJto. 

140 

403,100*           87,815                 2,878 

Towoi. 

Barglu.                               VUIagMandBuikti. 

28 

16                                       665 

Division  of 

ihe  Inhahitanta  aeeording  to  their  Rdigion, 

Catholics 

Lutherans 

Reformists 

Mennonitea 

Jews 

120,000 

207,690 

00,000 

#•           .           .           .                     710 
.     •      .           .           .                  6,700 

/ 

* 

Plaeei  qf  Education, 

1 

Lyceum          •   .       .    .          .          .          •           •                    1 
Gymnasia            •           •           ...           .,       .    .                      3 

Colleges              ...           .                     5 

Preparatory  Latin  Schools        .           •           .           .                     5r 
Normal  School               .           •           .           .           •                     1 

Po|HiZai|on  of  ihe  Principal  3fWfw,  that  have  not  ha 

some  large  Burghs  and  FUlages, 


Neustadt  on  the  Hardt 

'Dorkeim  (Id.) 

Deidesheim 

Kirchheim-Poland 

Bergzabem 

Wachenheim 

Annweiler 

Homburg  ' 

Otterberg 


4,805 
d»790 
3»015 
2,510 
2^ 
2,200 
2,196 
2,157 
2,000 


*  According'to  M.  Kolb :  Neu.  Geog.  Ephemer.  Weimar,  1825.  Tba  po- 
polation  of  the  circle  aroounti  to  448,917  inbabitaDta  and  89,000  famUies. 

In  general,  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Bavaria  in  1827,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  twelfth  to  the  numbers  giyen  by  Qassel  for  38SS,  a  rule,  which  has  been 
fallowed  in  th^  detailed  account  of  each  circle. 


DBsoaiFn«ir' 


QBBMAinr. 


41» 


Edenkobmi 

IJasaloch 

Kandel 

Uerzheim 

Muttentadt 

Kalsburg 

Leimeraheim 


Burght  and  fUlagtt. 


CXKIIU 


4jm 

3,560 

3,097 
2^868 
3,140 
2,100 
2,029 


BUDGET      •   . 

OF  THl  KINODOM  OF  BATARIA  IIT  1825,  ACCCdtDINO  TO  VBS 
ACCOUNTS  FRXSKNTSD  TO  THX  CHAMBXKS. 

Revenue^ 


Direct  taxes 

Indirect  taxes 

Reyeoue  from  the  royal  fiefk,  &c. 

Regal  rights      •        '    . 

Receipts  in  arrear 

Different  receipts        •  » 


8,900,000  florins. 

9,100,000 

5,160,000 

3,950,000 

1,590,000 

2,600,000 


31,300,000 


ExptniUure. 

Sinking  fund  •  •  .,  . 

Charges  of  the  household  and  the  court 

■  chambers  •  • 

Administration  of  the  household  and  foreign  affairs,  570,000 


8,354,000  florins. 
2,745,000 
52,600 


Public  instruction 

Clergy 

Hospitals 

Roads  and  bridges 

Army 


justice 
-  the  interior 
finances 


Boyal  establishments 


1,732,000 
1,300,664 
1,011,600 

735,148 
1,251,172 

118,851 
1,300,000 
7,880,00a 

27,051,535 
4,195,936 

3i;M7,4n 
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JVbfwnot  Heftl. 

Id  1890  it  auouited  to        .          .          .  110,876,084  florins. 

In  1824  to 110,781,740 


Reduction  in  four  yean      •  .  .  '  94,344 


BOOK  CXXIV. 


EUROPE. 


41? 


Bwpe  eontinued.^Oermany. — Eighth  Seeiion. — Ttnitories 
and  Free  Towns  of  BremeUf  Eamiurg,  Lubeck  and 
Frankfort  on  ike  Maihe. 

I 

Air  account  shall  be  given  in  the  present  chapter,  of  the    book 
territories  and  towns  that  have  continued  free,  notwith-  cxxir* 
standing  all  the  changes  introduced  into  the  political  divi-  — — 
sions  of  Germany,  by  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  aiid  tlie 
intrigues  of  cabinets.     Before  we  cross  the  mountains, 
which  separate  Bavaria  from  Bohemia,  before  we  describe 
the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  remains  of  that  federative  power,  which  pos- 
sessed for  several  centuries,  so  tmuch  influence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Crermany. 

Industry  and  commerce  are  so  favourable  to  civiliza-  Hanteatic 
tion  by  the  wealth  they  diffuse,  by  the  spirit  of  independ-  ^°^°'* 
ence  they  produce,  that  wherever  they  exist,  wherever 
they  flourish,  freedom  triumphs  sooner  or  later  over  every 
obstacle.  In 'the  middle  ages,  the  principal  towns  in  Ger- 
many, subject  to  the  empire,  were  governed  by  bishops, 
dolLes  and  counts,  who  endeavoured  and  too  often  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  their  independence./  Worms  and 
Cologne  proved  their  attachment  to  the  emperor  Henry 
the  fourth,  by  embracing  his  cause  against  the  authority 
of  their  bishops.*    Their  conduct  determined  the  crown  to 
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*  Schmidt,  tome  HI.  page  239. 
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BOOK  increase  the  number  of  freemen  by  granting  to  the 
cxxiY.  working  classes  ip  these  cities,  a  right,  which  at  the 
time  was  considered  a  privilege.  The  bishops  and  lords, 
the  temporal  governors  of  Worms  and  Cologne,  in- 
herited the  moveable  property  of  tlie  lower  orders,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  they,  pleased ;  that  custom  was  then 
abolished.  Other  towns  obtained  at  a  later  period  the 
same  advantages;  not  long  afterwards,  they  purchased  the 
right  of  chasing  their  own  magistrates,  and  also  of  send- 
ing deputies  to  support  their  interests  Jn  the  Germaiiic 
diets.* 

These  immunities  or  privileges,  which  distinguished  tlie 
imperial  towns  from  otiier  cities,  were  at  first  only  confer- 
red  on  the  persons  who  inhabited  within  their  walls.  Bot 
the  peasants,  being  naturally  anxious  for  some  security 
against  the  oppression  of  their  lords,  bought  the  right  of 
settling  under  the  walls,  between  the  ditches  and  palisades; 
'  they  wei*e  therefore  called  'phaX  burger  or  burgesses  of  the 
palisades;  and  their  houses,  crowded  round  the  walls, 
were  in  course  of  time  denominated  suburbs*! 

The  towns  extended  gradually  the  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction to  a^considerable  distance  from  their  ramparts.  As 
many  as  settled  in  their  territory,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  under  the  name  of  Jius  Burger,  or  outer  bur^ 
gesscs;  hence  the  origin  of  free  towns,  pos8e98ing  territo- 
ries equally  free,  and  forming  small  independent  states. 
So  many  advantages  made  the  nobles  more  jealous  of  the 
imperial  cities.  If  it  be  difficult  to  obtain  freedom,  it  is 
still  more  so  to  preserve  it.  Although  the  towns  rivalled 
each  other  in  commerce  and  industry,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  unite  and  to  form  a  sort  of  federative  state,  that 
they  might  be  better  itble  to  resist  the  power  of  the  bishops 
and  lords,  who  denied  their  rights  to  be  valid,  because  they 
had  been  acquired  by  purchase.  Compelled  by  the  usur- 
pations and  oppressive  authority  of  the.  independent  nobles 

♦  Schmiiit,  tome  VI.  page  31. 

t  See  Schmidt,  tome  IV.  and  VI.    Pfeffel,  page  402.    Uucange,  GIouatj^ 
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in  GertnaBy*  more  than  sixty  towns  formed  a  coniedera* 

tion  on  the  Rhine  in  the  year  1256.       '  ;    oxxiv. 

The  origin  of  tlie  Hanseatic  league^  may  he  attrihuted  ""T"; 

to  similar  causes,  although  its  object  wais  to  protect  the  ti/J^Hanse- 
commerce  of  some  imperial  towns.  The  old  German  word  a^icieague* 
hansef  which  signifies  an  alliance,  did  not  indicate  merely 
the  intention  of  facilitating  commercial  transactions  between 
the  different  inhabitants,  but  of  resisti^ig  princes  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  maintaining  a  free  navigation  on 
that  aea.  Thc^  league  dates  from  the  year  1164,  and  Bre^^  Bremen. 
men  was  the  first  town  that  planned  and  executed  the  pro^ 
ject  The  wealth  acquired  by  the  alliance  was  so  great, 
that  many  trading  towns  in  different  counties  entered  into 
the  league;  among  the  number,, might  be  mentioned  Ant« 
werp»  Amsterdam  and  several  other  ports  in  Holland, 
Calais,  Rouen,  Bordeaux  and  other  towns  in  France,  last- 
ly, Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Naples  and  London*  So  gigantic  a 
confederation  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  few  maritime 
towns  on  the  Baltic.  The  Hanseatic  union,  founded  for 
commercial  purposes,  became  a  great  naval  power;  it  had 
its  fleets  and  armies,  which  were  formidable  to  the  kings 
of  Denmark.  It  blockaded  Copenhagen  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  forced  Waldemar  the  Third,  to  give  up  the 
province  of  Schonen  to  the  confederation.  Forty  vessels, 
manned  with  good  seamen  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers, 
sailed  on  an  expedition  against  Eric,  king  of  Denmark  in 
]428.  The  league  assisted  Brunswick  in  1615,  at  that 
time  invested  by  its  duke,  who  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.*  The  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  had  been  all  at  different  times,  protectors  of 
the  league ;  but  it  lost  at  last  its  energy  and  its  power, 
the  causes,  which  had  led  to  its  formation,  ceased  gradually 
to  exist ;  its  commerce  still  remained,  but  its  armies  were 
useless.  The  number  of  Hanseatic  towns  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  reduced  to  six.  Bre- 
men, Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Danzig  and   Cologne 

*  HeUs,  History  of  the  empire,  book  VI. 
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BroiMn* 


Manufac- 
lures. 


nteined  an  empty  tltl^^tbqr  had  no  tUilmee  to  miuh 
tain;  at  present,  Bremen,  Hamlrarg  and  Lubeek  are 
not  even  considered  free  towns,  possessing  separate  go- 
vernments. 

As  the  assemblies  of  the  ancient  Hanseatio  league  were 
held  in  Bremen,  it  ought  perhaps  on  that  accoant  to  be 
irat  described.  It  is'  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser 
and  the  Wumme,  at  thirty  leagues  from  the  sea.  . 

It  must  hare  been  a  place  of  some  importance  about  the 
end  of  tiie  eighth  century,  when  Charlemagne  made  it  tlie 
capital  of  an  archiepiscopal  see ;  it  contains  at  present  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  more  than  two*tbirds  of  whom  are 
reformists  or  calvinists.  The  cathedral  is  reserved  for 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  the 
calvinists  have  four  parish  churches.  The  principal  se- 
minary is  a  gymnasium  for  the  children  of  Lutherans  and 
calvinists ;  there  are  besides  other  schools,  a  library  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history.  The  public  buildings  are, 
the  observatory  of  Dr.  Olbert,  wlio  was  born  in  tiie  town, 
the  treasury,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  town- 
house,  an  edifice  remarkable  not  only  for  its  curious  ar- 
chitecture, but  also  for  its  cellars,  in  which  are  contained 
an  immense  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wines.  Bre« 
men  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town ;  the  first  is 
gloomy  and  ill  built;  some  i*egular  streets  and  modem 
houses  are  situated  In  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser;  4he  ancient  fortifications  are  now  changed  into 
public  walks. 

The  manufactures  are  linen,  camlet,  cloth,  hats,  worsted 
stockings,  tobacco,  oil  and  glass.  The  art  of  refining  so* 
((ar  is  well  understood,  and  the  beer  is  supposed-  to  be  bet- 
ter than  any  other  in  Germany.  But  the  wealth  of  Bre- 
men depends  not  so  much  on  its  manufactures  as  on  its 
commerce.  The  many  advantages  of  its  situation  render 
it  the  mart  of  all  the  merchandize  that  descends  the  We- 
ser ;  indeed  it  was  considered,  after  Hamburg,  the  most 
important  acquisition,  which  the  French  made  under  the 
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iaperiai  gorverntBent ;  it  then  became  a  capital  of  a*  de«    Boolc 
partmeiitr-the   moatbs  of  the  Weser.    It  carries   on  a  ()Xxit. 
great  trade  in  flsli^  such  as  herring,  salmon  and  whales :  — ^— - 
eleren  of  its  vessels  were  sent  to  the  herring  fisheries  in 
1817.    The  linens  and  cottons  prepared  every  year  in  its 
Ueaehfidds»  are  porchased  in  difilerent  parts  6f  Oermanyy 
and  tliey  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  five  millions 
of  rix  dollars;  it  receives  other  artieleSy  and  gives  in  ex- 
change   French  and  Spanish  winesy  and  diflTerent  kinds 
of  ctrionial  produce.    The  number  of  vessels  that  enter 
its  harboar  every  year,  exceeds  a  thousand.    Baniss  and 
maritime  insurance  offices  have  been  established  to  protect 
and  encourage  its  commerce;  its  revenues  may  amoont 
to  four  handred  thousand  florins*  \ 

Tlie  territory  belonging  to  it  contains  ten  thousand  inha*  Territory. 
bitantSy  and  the  extent  of  surface  is  little  more  than  fifty 
English  square  miles ;  in  that  small  space  are  situated  the 
burgh  of  Yegesack,  and  thirty-five  villages  or  hamlets. 
The  same  burgh. and  Elfsleth  in  the  dutchy  of  OMenburgh 
form  the  harbour  of  Bremen.  But  as  large  vessels  cannot 
enter  these  small  ports*  which  are  at  some  leagues  from 
the  seat  all  tiie  goods  are  conveyed  to  the  town  in  boats. 

Bremen  is  governed  by  an  assembly,  composed  of  four  CoTem- 
mayorsy  two  syndics  and  twenty-four  counsellors^  sevens  ^^^* 
teen  of  whom  are  lawyers,  and  the  remaining  seven,  mer* 
chants.  Calvinists  only  are  admitted  into  the  council,  in- 
deed the  exclusive  system  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  Lu- 
therans cannot  hold  civil  employments.*  Thus,  although 
the  magistrates  may  be  upriglit  men,  the  laws  are  op- 
pressive, and  many  inhabitants  are  deprived  of  what 
may  be  considered  their  just  rights.  The  government 
of  the  town  and  territory  is  Vested  in  the  council ;  and 
the  revenue  is  committed  to  its  management;  it  pre- 
sides over  the  administration  of  justice,  and  whenever 
matters  of  importance  render  it  .necessary,  calls  together 
the  leading  and  influential  citizens,  who,  although  they 

* 

*  Stein's  Geography. 
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meet  at  no  stated  periods,  form  ft  sort  of  legiaktive  asseo- 

It'  may  be  remarked  in  proof  of  the  patriotism  vliich 
prevails  in  this  small  republic,  that  all  the  citizens  .capable 
of  bearing  arms  ai*e  divided  into  different  classes.  The 
men  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-five  yeard  of  age  form  thwe 
battalions.  The  of&cers  of  government  aro  only  exempted, 
if  their  duties  are  incompatible  with  the  military  service. 
Men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  make  up  an- 
other battalion,  the  only  one  which  is  equipped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  state.  The  town  has  no  other  troops  than  this 
sort  of  national  guard,  it  is,  however,  obliged  to  furnish  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  men  to  the  Germanic  confederation. 
Hamburg.  Hamburg  was  considered  one  of  the  most  commercial 
towns  in  Europe,  when  it  was  united  to  the  French  em- 
pire in  1810,  and  made  the  capital  of  a  French  depart- 
ments—the mouths  of  the  Elbe.  It  contained  at  that  time 
A  population  of  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  lands  iu  the  neighbourhood,  covered  with  country 
houses,  plantations  and  cultivated  fields,  might  have  been 
compared  to  an  extensive  and  magnificent  garden^  whith 
the  .course  of  the  Elbe,  and  many  picturesque  views  serv- 
ed to  adorn.  When  France  had  to  resist  a  powerful 
league  in  181S,  Hamburg,  which  owed  its  wealtli  and  re- 
sources to  its  commerce,  was  suddenly  changed  into  an  im- 
posing and  fortified  town.  So  great  was  the  extent  of  the 
military  works,  that  the  lofty  trees  which  shaded  the  pub- 
lic walks,  the  country  houses  that  proclaimed  the  wealth 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  humble  cottage  of  the 
peasant,-— gardens,  iiedges  aud  inclosures,  all  were  destroy- 
ed to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls.  A  great  part 
of  the  suburbs  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  losses 
which  the  inhabitants  then  sustained,  were  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  a  very  moderate  calculation,  at  3,000,0001.  Bat 
the  various  articles  which  were  not  taken  into  account, 
the  merchandise  that  was  spoiled,  the  ships  that  were  da- 
maged, tlie  buildings  that  were  destroyed^  made  the  whole 
equal  to  4,000,000/.    The*  wants  of  the  French  army  ob- 
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liged  the  general  who  ci^nimaiided  it,  to  diB|K>8e  of  mora 

thfin  79500,000    marks    taken    from    the   fends    of    the   oxxiv« 

Hamburg  bank.    By    a    treaty    concluded  in  1816,  the 

French  go%-ernment  agreed  to  pay  Hamburg  the  sum  of 

500,000/.    Peace,  by    affording    encouragement  to    com" 

incrce,  has  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient  prosperity, — at 

the  time  when  it  was  distinguished  from  its  rivals,  when 

Tesseis  from  every  nation  entered  its  harbour.    It  did  not 

contain  more  than  sixty  thousand  individuals  in   1814, 

the  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  exceeds  a  hundred 

and  ten  thousand. 

The  catholics  amonnt  to  two  thousand,  the  reformists  Catholics, 
or  calvinists  to  four  thousand,  the  Mennonites  to  five  httn<- 
dretf,  and  the  Jews  to  six  thousand,  the  othe    inhabitants 
adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confession. 

Although  the  town,  jn  proportion  to  its  size,  may  be  Buiidinga. 
considered  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  Europe,  the  public 
bttildings  are  very  ordinary ;  two,  however,  are  finer  than 
the  rest, — the  treasury  and  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  the 
tower  of  which  rises  four  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  ; 
but  even  these  edifices  are  merely  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  narrow  and 
dirty  streets,  brick  houses,  and  buildings  which  recall  the 
period  of  Charlemagne,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  Hamburg.  The  Binex^Mster,  or  the  only 
public  walk  within  the  town,  is  formed  by  a  range  of  trees, 
planted  near  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Dense  crowds  fre- 
quent the  public  walk  in  the  summer  evenings;  and  the 
number  of  vessels  that  cover  the  basin,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  floating  city.  After  London  and  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  Europe;  the 
inhabitants  are  affluent;  numeraus  equipages  are  seen  in 
its  straets ;  the  utmost  activity  prevails  in  the  harbour 
from  the  morning  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  that  hour  merchants  of  every  description  repair  to  the  - 
exchange.  The  interior  of  the  houses  corresponds  with 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  in  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
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HOOK  the  table.  In  Hamborg  little  deference  is  paid  to  rank 
cxxiY.  or  antiquity  of  family,  a  man  is  estimated  by  the  import- 
;  ance  and  extent  of  bis  mercantile  transactions*  The 
spirit  of  commerce  seems  to  pervade  every  individual;  in 
the  theatre  and  in  the  drawing-room,  in  balls  and  every 
other  place  of  amusement,  trade^  the  course  of  ezcbaage, 
and  mercantile  speculations  are  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Thus,  there  are  few  cities  where  the  arts  are  so  little  cul- 
tivated or  so  little  appreciated ;  in  the  account  of  the  most 
insignificant  towns  in  Germany,  mention  has  been  made 
of  scientific  institutions,  museums,  and  libraries,  but  if 
strangers  loolc  for  similar  collections  at  all  worthy  of  such 
a  place  as  Hamburg,  they  will  be  disappointed.  The 
books  in  the  public  library  are  not  valuable  or  numerous; 
the  museum  of  natural  history  belonging  to  the  patriotic 
society  contains  nothing  in  any  way  remarkable^  and.  it 
might  be  difiicult  to  enumerate  mor^  than  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals who  devote  part  of  their  time  to  literature  or 
science. 

edacation.  '^^^  ^^^^  remarks  are  less  applicable  to  the  places  of 
education ;  their  number  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  wants, 
certainly  for  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  principal  schools  are  a  gymnasium,  a  commercial  se- 
minary, a  drawing  and  naval  academy ;  in  addition  to  these 
might  be  mentioned  a  pharmaceutical  seminary  and  diflcr- 
ent  gratuitous  schools. 

Mendi.  Although  no  mendicants  are  seen  in  the  streets,  it  is 

not  less  certain  that  there  are  twelve  thousand  paupers  in 
the  town;  so  great  /a  number  need  hardly  excite  surprise, 
if  it  be  recollected  that  even  the  necessaries  of  lijb  are 
much  dearer  than  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  work-houses  and  hospitals  are  defrayed  by 
the  town.  Asylums  have  been  erected  for  lunatics,  infir- 
maries for  the  sick,  nay  funds  ai*e  set  apart  for  the  core  of 
diflferent  diseases,  such  as  asphyxia,  epidemics  and  con- 
tagious fevers.  Of  late  years  not  only  merchandise, 
houses  and  other  kinds  of  pro^ierty,  but  lives  are  ensured. 
The  life  insurance  company  had  in  its  coffers  some  years 
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ago,  1,200,000  marks  banco,  or  S00,000l.,  to  enable  it    book 
to  falfii  the  engagements  with  the  heirs  of  the  insured,  to   cxsClr. 
pay  the  capitals  or  incomes  stipulated  in  their  contracts.         . 

The  people  in  Hamburg  are  divided  into  three  distinct  inhabu- 
classes,  the  rea^  burgesses,  the  petty  ImrgesseSf  vlyiA  foreign  *°^"' 
inhabitants.*  The  real  burgesses  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
citizens ;  they  only  are  eligible  to  the  different  oflSces  in 
the  state,  thej  are  permitted  the  fred  exercise  of  every 
sort  of  industry,  and  are  even  exempt  from  paying  duty 
on  different  goods  that  arrive  in  Hamburg  vessels.  The 
petty  burgesses  can  only  exercise  certain  trades,  and  they 
pay  a  yearly  tax  of  one  thaler  for  the  protection  "which  is 
granted  to  them.  The  foreign  inhabitants  are  also  liable 
to  an  annual  contribution,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  admit- 
ted, they  must  pay  fifty  thalers,  if  they  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  forty,  if  they  are  artisai^s.  Strangers  cannot 
acquire  property  either  within  the  town  or  ^territory  of 
Hamburg,  unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  burgess. 

The  Jews  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  they  jewg,ri^ti 
may  possess  houses  in  certain  parts  of  the  town.  Although  o^ ««»««»» 
the  rights  of  citizens  are  not  hereditary,  the  sons  of  real 
burgesses  are  entitled  to  some  privileges,  and  they  do 
not  pay  so  great  a  sum  as  others  for  their  admission.  It 
was  not  before  the  year  1814,  that  the  Christians  who  did 
not  embrace  the  Augsburg  confession,  were  allowed  to  be- 
come burgesses,  or  to  hold  offices  in  the  state;  they  are 
still  excluded  from  the  council. 

The  form  of  government  is,  as  Stein  calls  it,  Jlrist(hde''  Govem- 
mocrati^^f  the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  council  and  in  ^^^^' 
the  burgesses ;  the  former  consists  of  thirty-six  members, 
amongst  them  are  included  three  mayors  and  eleven  ma- 
gistrates. The  citizens  are  represented  by  deputies,  le- 
gally elected,  and  by  hereditary  burgesses.  The  last  are 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  inhabitants. 

Although  Hamburg  is  a  fortified  town,  the  military  es-  Mintary 
tablishment  is  not  great ;  the  contingent  to  the  confederation  ^^'^^' 

*  See  Stein^s  Geography. 
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BOOK    has  been  limited  to  thirteen  hundred  men^  and  a  nnmeroas 
CXX1T.  national  guard  serves  to  defend  the  town  and  territory. 
Magistrates,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  exempt  from  tlie  military  service,  these  are  the 
only  exceptions,  all  the  other  men  in  Hamburg,  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  forty-six,  must  enter  the  national  guard. 

The  revenues  collected  in  the  town  and  territory,  vary 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  florins.  Of  all  tlie 
imposts  established  by  the  French  govemmcnt,  the 
stamps  and  excise  are  only  continued ;  these  indirect  con- 
tributions, though  very  moderate,  yield  on  an  average  a 
monthly  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  marks;  government 
may  thus,  without  burdening  the  people,  pay  the  interest 
of  a  national  debt,  which  amounted  in  1810,  to  fifty-two 
millions  of  marks. 

Many  branches  of  industry  are  carried  on  in  Hamburg ; 
there  were  a  few  years  ago  forty  sugar  works,  ten  print 
fields,  which  furnished  employment  to  fifteen  hundred 
workmen,  twenty-five  wire  mills,  many  leather  and  soap 
works,  a  hundred  velvet  and  silk  looms,  and  several  ma- 
nufactories of  gold  and  silver  lace,  as  well  as  of  fine  and 
coarse  linen.  The  dried  meat,  known  by  the  name  of 
Hamburg  beef,  which  forms  a  great  article  of  exportation, 
is  cured  within  its  walls.  More  than  twenty  topper  and 
brass  foundries  are  situated  in  its  territory*  But  the 
produce  of  its  manufacturing  industry,  however  great, 
becomes  insignificant,  when  compared  with  its  foreign 
trade. 

It  possesses  more  than  two  hundred  8hi})s,  which  carry 
its  merchandize  to  the  ports  of  neighbouring  nations,  and 
even  to  Portugal.  *  It  often  sends  considerable  fleets  to 
the  whale  fisheries ;  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter 
or  leave  its  harbour  every  year,  amounts  to  more  than 
twelve  hundred.  It  carries  on  a  very  great  trade  in  colo- 
nial produce ;  'the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  its  im- 
portance from  the  documents  contained  in  the  table  at  tiie 
end  of  this  chapter.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  marts  for 
tea  and  coffee  of  any  town  in  Europe;  the  inhabitantB 
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thcnaolviiB  ceasome  an  imaensa  quantitjf  it  has  been  ascer-    book 
tained  to  exceed  10^000,000  pounds,  so  that  the  proportion  cxxiv. 

for  eTery  individual,  amounts  to  more  than  ninety  pounds ; 

it  may  be  easily  supposed,  wliat  is  really  the  case,  that  the 
people  take  tea  or  doBee  almost  every  hour  in  the  day. 

The  town  has  been  better  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  Poru 
land  than  towards  the  sea*  A  basin,  formed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Elbe,  serves  as  a  place  of  anchoragi  for  fresh  wa- 
ter boats,  and  a  road  twenty  feet  in  depth  for  larger  ves- 
sels; the  goods  and  merchandise  are  thus  transported  into 
the  different  store-houses*  along  the  canals,  which  traverse 
the  old  town.  Although  a  dyke  has  been  built  along  the 
river,  Hamburg  has  been  more  than  once  inundated ;  in 
the  year  1771,  the  waters  broke  through  their  barrier,  and 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  neighbourhood  and  almost  all 
the  town ;  in  1790,  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  rose  more  tlian 
twenty  feet  in  the  course  of  a'single  night. 

Hamburg  and  its  territory  form  a  surface  of  a  hundred  Territory, 
and  two  square  miles;  in. the  territory  are  situated  a  small, 
town,  two  burghs,  thirteen  villages  and  fifty  hamlets,  their 
population  may  be  equal  to  SlO,000  souls. 

The  territory  of  Lubeck  is  enclosed  by  the  dutchy  of  Lubeck. 
Oldenburg;  it  contains  two  towns,  and  seventy-nine  vil- 
lages and  hamlets.  The  extent  of  surface  does  not  exceed 
ninety  square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  forty- 
three  thousand  individuals,  but  of  that  number  twenty- 
six  thousand  are  the  inhabitants  of  Lubeck  or  the  capital. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  the  Trave, 

w 

the  Wackenitz  and  the  Stecknitz,  which,  at  the  distance  of 
three  leagues,  throw  themselves  into  a  gulf,  that  bears  the 
Bsme  of  the  town. 

Few  cities  are  more  advantageously  situated  than  Lu- 
beck, for  the  Baltic  trade.  Built  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  the  third,  or  as  others  affirm,  by 
Godeschale  king  of  the  Herules  or  Obotriti,  in  the  year 
1066,  it  became  a  century  afterwards,  the  seat  of  n  diocess, 
which  before  that  time  had  been  established  at  Oldenburg. 
It  was  several  times  destroyed  by  the  Danes^  and  as  often 
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BOOK    rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants.    Devastated  by  the  assadlB  to 
cxxiT.    wliich  it  was  exposed  from  barbarolis  neighbours,  it  put 

itself,  at  the  beghining  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the 

protection  of  Frederick  the  second,  who  declared  it  ft  free 
and  imperial  city.  It  entered  at  a  later  period  into  tbs 
number  of  Hanseatic  towns,  and  maintained  for  a>  long 
time  a  considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  league. 
But  in  1810,  it  was  united  to  the  French  empire,  and  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  a  division  in  the  mouths  of  tiie 
Elbe;  its  privileges  as  a  free  town  were  restored  three 
yeai*s  afterwards.  ' 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  supreme  council,  com- 
posed  of  four  mayors  and- sixteen  counsellors;  they  are 
chosen  from  tlie  most  influential  inhabitants.  Tiie  spirit 
of  independencTe,  the  result  of  commerce,  may  perhaps 
have  prompted  the  people  to  embrace  the  Augsbui^  con- 
fession at  the  commencement  of  the  reformation-;  but  it 
is  rather  commercial  rivalry  than  concern  about  religion, 
which  lias  contributed  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Lubeckf  and  the  same  intolerance,  far  from  being  diminished 
by  the  advances  made  in  knowledge,  appears  to  have  gained 
ground  in  later  times.  According  to  a  decree  of  the  senate 
in  1816,  all  those  who '  professed  Judaism,  w^ere  obliged  to 
quit  the  town  within  a  very  short  period ;  they  had  the 
choice  of  settling  in  the  village  of  Moisling  about  two 
leagues  distant,  or  of  leaving  the  territory. 

The  Town.  Lubeck  is  eucompassod  with  ramparts ;  the  streets, 
though  steep,  are  straight,  clean  and  well  built.  The 
edifices  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  which 
contains  several  articles  of  antiquity,  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  the  townhouse  in  which  may  be  seen  the  celebrated 
Hanseatic  hall,  the  council  room,  adorned  with  fine  paint- 
ings, and  the  hall  of  the  treasury;  the  arsenal  and  the 
exchange  are  nowise  remarkable. 

Many    useful    institutions    have    been  founded    in  the 

places  of    town;  the  most  important  are  several  elementary  schools, 

education,  ^  gymnasium,  different  boarding  houses,  two  commercial 
seminariesi  a  school  of  surgery,  a  drawing  academy  for 
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artisanSf  and  another  for  the  .higher   classes*    Societies     book 
have  been  established  for  the  suppression  of  mendicitjt  cuit* 
and  the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  there  are  besides  a  house  ""^^^ 
of  correction,  and  an  orphan  hospital. 

The  revenues  of  the  state  were  estimated  a  few  years  Re?enuei. 
ago,  at  more  than  a  million  of  florins,  and  half  that  sum 
at  least,  was  derived  from  the  town.    A  tax  which  still 
sabsists,  was  imposed  on  every  citizen  in  1816,  to  form  a 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  publio«debt. 

The  military  force  consists  of  a  national  guard  divided  MUitaiy 
into  fifteen  companies,  and  a  contingent  of  six  hundred  '^'^^* 
men  to  the  Germanic  confederation. 

The  manufactures  and  different  articles  made  at  Lubeck,  Manufac- 
are  tobacco,  sugar,  leather,  soap  and  silk,  cotton  stuffs, 
coarse  and  fine  linen,  cloth,  gold  and  silver  lace,  iron  and 
copper  wire,  and  lastly  sail  cloth  and  merchant  vessels. 
The  commerce  consists  principally  in  colonial  produce,  in 
exportations  of  grain,  and  importations  of  diffcfrent  pro- 
.ducts  from  Sweden,  Russia,  France,  Holland  and  England. 

Large  vessels  arrive  at  Travemunde,  a  small  fortified  Trave- 
town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave  on  the  Baltic  °'"°''''' 
sea.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Lubeck,  and  many 
strangers  frequent  it,  on  account  of.  its  baths.  Its  watch- 
tower  commands  an  extensive  view,  which  reaches  on  one 
side  to  a  great  distance  along  the  sea,  and  on  the  other, 
beyond  the  territory  of  Lubeck. 

Ancient  Hanseatic  towns,  such  as  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort 
and  Lubeck,  seemed  to  have  acquired  tl)e  right  of  claim-  ^auTe. 
ing  their  independence,  at  the  time  when  the  political 
divisions  of  Germany  were  determined  by  congress.  As 
their  independence  was  lost,  merely  because  they  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  French  empire,  it  was  thought  equitable 
by  the  European  diplomajtists,  that  they  should  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  privileges  after  the  fall  of  the  conqueror. 
Besides,  their  situation  at  the  extremity  of  Germany  was 
likely  to  remove  the  fear  of  other  states  imitating  their 
example.  But  Frankfort  is  different  from  the  rest,  and 
more  interesting  than  any  of  them,  inasmuch  as  it  forms 
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a  small  republiCf  alaiost  in  the  oentre  -of  tbe  GermMic 
confederation.  It  became  independent  at  a  time,  wbea 
'  rolers  sanctioned  reluctantly  anj  institutions  in  whicli 
liberty  was  admitted  as  a  righty  and  not  as  a  conceasion, 
revocable  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  troo  that 
Frankfort  dates  its  freedom  from  as  remote  a  period  as  the 
other  towns  that  have  been  last  described,  but  it  was  not 
considered  a  conquest  of  Napoleon,  it  was  not  united  to 
France,  on  the  contrary,  it  liad  continued  since  1S06,  the 
capital  of  a  great  dutchy,  governed  by  a  sovereign  primate. 
It  was  declaimed  a  free  town  in  1815.  It  loiglit  have  be- 
come  the  most  valuable  possession  of  a  state  in  the  con* 
federation*  had  it  not  excited  the  covetousness  of  neigh- 
bouring principalities,  such  as  Nassau,  Hesse-Darmstadt 
and  electoral  Hesse,  in  the  midst  of  which  its  territory  is 
enclosed;  It  was  for  these  reasons,  not  from  any  considera- 
tion of  equity  or  justice^  that  it  gained  an  independence, 
to  which  its  present  commercial  importance  must  be  prin- 
cipally ascribed. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  may  be  equal  to  five  German 
or  sixty  English  square  miles ;  it  contains  besides  the  ca- 
pital, two  burghs  and  five  villages.  According  to  the  mean 
term  of  the  different  numbers,  assigned  by  German  geo- 
graphers, tlie  popalation  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
sixty  thousand.*  The  town  alone  contains  more  than  forty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants;  the  catholics  amount  to  five  or 
six  thousand,  thO'  reformists  or  calvinists  to  two  thoiusand, 
the  Jews  to  five  tbousandf  the  rest  adhere  to  the  Augsburg 
confession. 

Frankfort,  notwithstanding  its  monuments,  palaces  and 
well-built  houses,  is  not  considered  a  fine  town.  The  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  gloomy,  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
cathedral  or  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  a  curious  and 
ancient  edifice,  in  which  several  emperors  have  been  crown- 
ed, is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pepin  or  perhaps  by 
Lewis  the  Pious,  king  of  Germany,  who  died  at  Frankfoi^ 


*  Hassel  makes  the  population  amount  to  fifty-two  thousand|  and  Stein  to 
Mventy  thousand  touU. 
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in  the  yenr  876*    The  golden  boll  of  the  emperor  Chariest     book 
the  Foartht  is  preserved  in  the  Roemer  or  townhouse ;  it  is   oxxir. 
written  qn  forty-three  pages  of  old  parchment,  and  was  ex-  — — — 
hibited  for  a  long  time  among  the  curiosities  of  Paris.   The 
other  buildings  are  the  SaaUioff  or  palace  of  Lewis  the 
Debonnaire,  which  has  been  disfigured  by  modern  addi- 
tions, the  palace  of  the  Teutonic  order^  and  the  one  that 
belonged  to  the  prince  of  La  Tour  and  Taxis;  besides 
these,  may  be  mentioned  the  theatre,  and  the  bridge  on  tlie 
Maine,  which  commands  a  magnificent  view,  and  is  more 
th^n  four  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  name  of  Frankfurt  or  Frankenfurt*  appears  to  Origin  of  iti 
strengthen  the* French  tradition  that  the  Franks  assembled  ^^^' 
there  in  the  fifth  century,  and  passed  from  it  into  Gkiul. 
It  was  called  a  town,  when  Charlemagne  enlarged  it,  after 
having  defeated  the  Saxons  under  its  walls.  The  suburbs 
on  the  left  banlc  of  the  Maine,  which  separates  it  from 
Frankfort,  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Saxenluiusefu  hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  in  early  times  inhabited  by 
that  people* 

Frankfbrt  distinguished  itself  by  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Reforma. 
the  reformation ;  such  was  the  violence  of  the  diiTerent  ^^^^   - 
parties,  that  religious  opinions  occasioned  insurrections  and 
revolts  until  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  no- 
tions of  Luther;   it  acted  too  an  important  part  in  the 
leagne  of  Smalcalden. 

It  is  to  a  more  extensive  commerce,  that  the  great  num-  Quartan  of 
ber  of  modem  buildings  must  be  chiefly  attributed,  which  ^°"*'*" 
if  they  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  Frankfort 
may  be  soon  little  inferior  to  the  finest  towns  in  Germany. 
The  new  quarters  and  quay  of  Wollgraben  have  been 
much  embellished;  they  are  every  day  becoiAing  larger, 
and  are  likely  ere  long  to  form  the  most  important  part  of 
the  town. 

Frankfort  difibrs  from  Hamburg,  in  as  much  as  many  u^fuj  ^i. 
persons  among  the  wealthy  classes  cultivate  the  arts  and  tabush- 

*  Furt  aig;nifiat  a  ford  or  paaaaifa. 
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BOOK     sciences.    It  would*  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enume- 

cxxiy.    mte  the  galleries  of  paintingH,  the  valuable  collections  of  en- 

"         grairings  and  antiquitiesy  belonging  to  different  individuals, 

but  the  public  institutions  are  creditable  to  the  republic 

There  are  three  gymnasia,  a  school  of  medicine,  two  of 

^  drawing,  one  of  painting  and  engraving,  a  mathematical 

seminary  and  several  schools  of  art.  The  mount  of  piety 
was  rather  a  calamity  than  a  benefit  to  the  people;  the 
town  has  established  in  its  stead,  a  fund  destined  for  the 
assistance  of  petty  mercliants  and  artisans  in  carrying  on 

^  their  commerce  and  industry.    The  public  library  contuiis 

more  than  ^  hundred  thousand  volumes,  besides  several 
books  and  a  parchment  bible  printed  by  Faust  in  the  year 
146£.  A  valuable  collection  of  medals  is  attached  to  the 
same  library. 

Govern-  According  to  the  constitution  of  1816,  the  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  all  the  citizens,  who  are  born  in  Frankfort  or 
within  its  tej-ritory.  The  senate  cannot,  confer  the  rights 
of  citizens  on  strangers,  who  have  resided  ten  years  in  the 
town,  if  they  do  not  possess  an  independent  fortune.  The 
three  branches  of  government  are  the  senate,  the  legislative 
body  and  the  deputies  elected  by  the  burgesses.  The  le- 
gislative body  consists  of  twenty  senators,  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  deputation,  and  forty*five  burgesses, 
nominated  by  the  citizens.  No  person  can  be  elected 
before  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  if  any  refuse  the  office 
of  deputy,  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  rights  and  privir 
leges  as  citizens. 

RdigioD.  ^^^  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  divided  into  three  great 
Christian  communities,  which  under  the  superintendance  of 
the  senate,  provide  separately  for  the  maintenance  of  tlieir 
clergy,  churches  and  schools.  But  it  cannot  be  remarked 
without  exciting  surprise,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
both  at  Hamburg  and  at  Frankfort,  wise  and  enlightened 
rulers  entertain  such  prejudices  against  the  Jews,  as  serve 
to  recall  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages. 
If  it  be  owing  to  commercial  jealousy  that  the  influential 
men  of  Frankfort  have  refused  the  Jews  all  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  citizens,  the  measure  is  not  less  impolitic  than     book 
unjust.    The  Jews  are  the  only  inhahitants  of  a  separate    c^^^^* 
quarter,  they  are  permitted  to  learn  and  to  exercise  certain  ' 
trades,  but  the  reader  may  have  some  diflkulty  in  believ- 
ing that  according  to  a  decision  of  the  legislative  body  in 
ISir,  not  more  than  fifteen  Jewish  marriages  are  allowed 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  year,  within  the  town  and 
territory,* 
The  revenue  of  Frankfort  amounts  to  eighty  thousand  Pinancti, 

Militarv 

florins,  and  the  public  debt  to  three  hundred  thousand,  f^^^,  ^ 
The  military  force  consists  of  a  national  guard  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy -nine  men, — the  contingent  to  the  con- 
federation. 

Silk,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  may  be  mentioned  induttrj 
among  the  manufactures;  the  other  articles  are  tobacco, 
playing  cards,  types,  wax  and  porcelain  which  is  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Dresden.  But  its  trade  with  Germany 
forms  the  principal  source  of  its  wealth.  The  continual 
commercial  intercourse  which  it  holds  with  that  country, 
is  facilitated  by  its  position,  and  by  two  navigable  rivers, 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maine.  The  two  Frankfort  fairs,  the 
one  at  Easter,  tlie  otlier  in  September,  bring  together  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  merchants  from  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  people  boast,  that  Charles  the  Bald  was  born  in  tlie 
town,  that  tiie  diets  of  the  confederation  are  still  held  there ; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  possesses  better  claims  to 
celebrity,  it  gave  birth  to  Goethe,  and  the  first  German 
gazette  was  published  within  its  walls. 

^  See  Stein's  Geography. 
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Commerce  qf  Bremen  in  18£5. 

Nine  hundred  and  fbuit^en  merchant  TesselB  entered  the  pott  (^ 
Bremen. 


Nstioiw. 

NiUDbflr  orVdNlb 

United  States       •           «           «           4           •           .54 

South  American  •«..«. 

11 

West  Indies         .           «           •           . 

25 

English 

94 

French      .... 

36 

Portuguese 

6 

Spanish     «           •           «           4 

5 

Russian     .... 

44 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

55 

Hamburg 

69 

Lubec        •           4           ,           , 

13 

Mecklenburg 

• 

11 

Prussian    • 

• 

38 

Dutch        •           «           .           4 

t           < 

1                         a                         * 

10 

Hanoverian 

» 

53 

Oldenburg 

» 

64 

Bremish  yessels  and  others  belonging  to  different  states 

and  principalities  in  the  confederation            «            «      336 

Five  whale  ships  sailed  from  Bremen  to  Greenland  in  the  same 

year. 

Tables  of  the  Orain  Exported  from  Hamburgffrom  tk 

Fear  1815  to  l%25,  inclusive. 


ByBea. 

'    Into  the  Interior. 

» 

WhenL 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Bye. 

Bariey. 

Tean. 

Quarterai 

Qnartera. 

Quartere. 

Uaarten. 

UnaiterL 

Qinilen. 

1816 

30,484 

42,772 

9,392 

11,028 

33,639 

4,659 

1817 

46,651 

25,677 

4,962 

12,712 

32,549 

3,852 

1818 

153,897 

14,954 

48,715 

13,676 

48,864 

8,600 

1819 

37,794 

2,208 

60.452 

14,384 

35,908 

10,712 

18*^ 

68.468 

874 

4,634 

17,063 

11,270 

4,641 

18-21 

20,001 

414 

5,485 

17,082 

8,865 

4,269 

18^22 

8,700 

1,998 

3,074 

12,885 

9,893 

7,123 

18-^ 

36,291 

8,;M6 

6,080 

15,042 

12,260 

4,248 

1824 

15,014 

4,393 

36,315 

15,943 

9,996 

11,678 

1825 

65,329 

2,863 

112,217 

27,403 

18,968- 
,1 

14,686 

Toul. 

482,629 

104,499 

291,326 

157,318 

323^3  1 

7i,4S8^ 

ABscsmmr  or  oBBmirr* 
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Pwfl.   1  Bern. 

Mah. 

Biiokwli«aL 

Llnieed. 

Bape.      TetchM.' 

Qnarten. 

Qnuten.  Qnarten. 

1 

QaHten. 

Qmtrten. 

Qiiarten. 

Qnarten.  Qiuitera. 

20,915 

954!    1,873 

1,455 

195 

552 

12,433 

30,683 

1,153    1,(«0 

1,592 

654 

911 

3,505 

33,415 

2,858'    3,774 

3,388 

302 

5,752       110 

1],6I3 
28,575 

1,076 

2,267 

2,235 

98 

5,505       207 

648 

1,083 

1,748 

844 

115 

3,210    1,094 

13,625 

508 

725 

1,963 

4,991 

6,492       358 

26,927 

637 

1,279 

2,274 

378 

5 

15,474         46 

25,866 

525       600 

1,897 

1,96& 

221 

19,163       172 

37,820 

974    2,644 

2,3:» 

2,776 

154 

20,636'   4,963 

17,348 

4,777    2,074 

2,480 

1,624 

38 

9,624    3,564 

246,487 

14,110  17,949 

21,371 

13,831 

1,176    101,794!  10,514 

Sugar$  imported  from  the 

year  1821  to  1825  indunve.* 

Tcm. 

182], 

91,849,490 

^822, 

64,692,640 

1823, 

74,887,000 

1824, 

75,577,080 

182 

s, 

• 

• 

• 

79,790,380 

cxxiy. 


Coffee, 


Taan. 

Imported. 

Exported  or  eonmiMd. 

182], 

21,591,160 

22,000,000  pounds.! 

1^22, 

28,357,940 

26,000,000 

1823, 

26,535,100 

25,000,000 

1824, 

38,536,720 

35,000,000 

1825» 

34,051,240 

34,000,000 

FariaHons  in  the  price  of  Coffee  from  the  year  1821  to  1825,  indunve4 


1821, 
1822, 


QhilUngi  Banco. 

from  131  to  14  the  pound, 
from  11}  to  12 


*  A  great  quantity  of  iugar  arrWee  at  Hamburg  from  Brazil  and  the  Havan- 
Dahf ;  the  lame  article  if  imported  from  the  United  States,  England,  France 
and  Holland. 

It  it  principally  re6ned  sugar,  that  enters  Hamburg,  and  notwithstanding  the 
competition,  which  it  has  to  maintain  with  England,  it  eiports  annually  more 
than  65,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

t  The  most  of  the  coffee  imported  into  Hamburg,  comes  directly  from  Havan* 
nah.  Saint  Domingo  and  Brasil ;  the  rest  is  brought  from  the  United  States* 

t  It  may  be  seen  from  the  aboTe  table,  that  the  price  of  coffee  has  decreased 
every  year  from  IflSl  to  1885. 


• 
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\  185M,  .  .  .  from   8J  to   8* 

1825,  ,  .  .  from  6i  to   6} 


Jndigo  imported.* 


^QQK  5  (^f^seSf  4,341  or  ^5,000  pounds. 

*°^  ?Bag8,     286  or   18,000 


Chiton  importttH 

Tear. 

1825,  ,  Bales  16,600  or  6,640,000  pounds, 

Sk^»  qf  different  Maiions  that  have  entered  Hamburg*^ 

Tear. 

1824,  .  Vessels  from  North  Aroerita       41 

from  South  Ameripa      130 
from  different  parts  of 

the  West  Indies  72 

ff  om  £ngland  645 

Total  .  ,  .  888 

1825,  .  Vessels  from  North  America        39 

.  from  South  America  125 
from  the  West  Indies  79 
from  England  757 


Merchant  Shipt  belonging  to  the  Port  o/Lubeck. 

Lubeck  possesses  about  .  79  trading  vessels. 

Number  that  enters  its  harbours  annually,  about  800 

*  Indigo  is  by  no  means  an  important  article  in  the  trade  of  Hamburg ;  io- 
deed  Hamburg  and  several  other  states  are  wholly  dependent  for  their  supply  on 
the  discretion  of  England.  Indigo  in  cattt  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  indigo 
ID  baga  from  the  West  Indies. 

t  Although  a  great  quantity  of  cotton  is  consumed  in  Germany,  very  little  is 
imported  into  Hamburg;  it  receives  it  from  the  United  States,  Columbia  and 
different  ports  in  America,  Egypt,  the  Levant,  India,  and  also  from  different 
nereantile  houses  in  Italy. 

.  f  Most  of  the  English  vessels  carry  ballast  to  Hamburg,  and  return  with  caro 
goes  to  England,  a  proof  that  many  articles  from  Hamburg,  are  destined  fortbo 
fogliib  marXets. 
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Europe  ooniinvedL— -Germany.*— Mn^A  Sedion.^^Description 

of  Bohemia. 

To  complete  the  description  of  Germany,  some  account    book 
may  be  given  of  the  difTerent  possessions  of  the  Austrian     cxxv. 
monarchy,  situated  in  that  country.    Hungary  and  its  de-     ' 
pendencies  have  already  been  described,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  them  more  fully,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  provinces  which,  from  the  manners,  language  and 
origin  of  the  inhabitants,  should  be -considered  separately; 
for  as  to  Austria,  the  geographer  observes  in  a  much  smaller 
compass,  the  same  confusion,  the  same  heterogeneous  parts 
as  in  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 

Bohemia^  which  is  now  to  be  described,  is  a  country,  Kingdom  of 
both  in  its  physical  and  political  geography,  wholly  distinct    °  "°''^* 
from  the  territories  that  surround  it.    It  is  equal  in  su|ier- 
ficial  extent  to  nearly  nine  hundred  and  fifty  three  Germfvn 
or  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  English 
square  miles. 

Limited  by  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia,  it  is  Ancient 
encompassed  by  mountainous  chains,  that  form  a  natural  selT^^ 
basin,  once  filled  by  a  Caspian  sea,  in  the  depths  of  which 
were  deposited  the  calcareous  rocks  that  shall  be  after- 
wards mentioned.  The  fact  that  all  the  mountains  or  the 
contour  of  the  basin,  become  gradually  lower  as  they  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  the  country^  serves  at  first  view  to 
strengthen  the  belief  concerning  the   ancient  existence  of 
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cicxT.  northern  part  of  the  basin ;  thus  the  Elbe,  which  crosses 
'  that  portion  of  the  country*  is  enlarged  hy  all  the  streams 
that  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  throw  themseltesy 
either  into  its  channel,  or  into  the  Moldau,  which  unites 
with  it  The  outlet  through  which  the  Elbe  leaves  Bobe- 
mia,  and  enters  the  North  sea,  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one,  by  which  the  ancient  Caspian  mingled  its  waters 
with  the  ocean.  Part  of  the  sands  that  now  cover  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg^  Meck- 
lenburg and  Hanover,  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
irruptions  of  the  same  sea.  These  hypotheses,  founded  on 
facts,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  physical  geography. 
Moontaint.  Four  principal  chains  enclose  the  basin:  the  Biehmer- 
Wald  or  Bohemian  forest  stretches  from  south-east  to 
north-westj  and  joins  the  Ertz-Gebirge;  these  extend  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  meet  the  Riesen-Grebirge; 
the  latter  follow  a  contrary  direction,  and  unite  with  the 
MoBhrisches-Gebirge  or  Moravian  mountains  which,  pass- 
ing from  north-cast  to  sooth-west,  terminate  at  the  extremi* 
ty  of  the  Bcehmer-Wald.  The  chains,  as  some  geographers 
have  remarked,  form  an  irregular  four-sided  figure.  Bo« 
bemia,  by  being  thus  enclosed,  is  rendered  an  isolated  ooob* 
try  in  the  middle  of  Europe;  the  same  circumstance,  it 
may  be  readily  inferred,  has  had  some  influence  on  the  civ- 
ilization and  political  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
lowest  mountains  are  those  which  extending  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  to  south,  separate  Boliemta*  from  Mora- 
via and  Lower  Austria.  The  name  of  a  small  chain,  the 
Teufels-Gehirge  or  Devil's  mountains,  at  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  tiie  Bcehmer-Wald,  near  the  sources  of  the  Mol- 
dau,  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  tradition  of  an  idola- 
trous worship.  • 
Rocks  and  The  B(Bhmer-Wald  is  a  primitive  chain,  composed  of 
^  '  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  schistus,  syenite,  and  lastly  of 
argillaceous  schistus  and  different  rocks  belonging  to  the 
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epecb.    The  same  substances  are  observed  on  the    book 
aoatby  near  the  town  of  Rrumau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mol-    cxxt. 
dau,  and  also  along  the  £i'tz-Gobirgc»  which  have  been  al-      ' 
ready  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Saxony.    The  central 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  that  extend  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ellbe,  and  join  the  Riesen-Gebirge,  are  less  remarkable 
for  tkeir  height  than  their  rounded  summits  and  sides,  proofs 
that  the  rocks  which  compose  them,  are  of  igneous  origin. 
The  last  declivities  terminate  at  somo  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Bunzlauy  and  along  the  whole  range  are  observed  sarfd- 
stone,  basalts  and  other  substances  that  appear  to  have  been 
modified  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fire. 

They  are  encompassed  by  calcareous  deposites,  abound-  VoicanoM. 
ing  with  fossil-shells;  thus,  the  basin  has  been  filled  by 
volcanoes  emitting  torrents  of  lava  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  same  phenomena  as  those  observed  in  the  Bcelimer' 
Wald  are  exhibited  on  the  side  of  the  Riesen  Geblrge  to- 
wards Bohemia,  but  near  their  extremity,  sandstone  and 
calcareous  rocks  are  more  frequent,  they  are  arranged  in 
parallel  strata.      Sandstone  of  a  very  soft  texture,  and 
which  decays  easily,  abounds  in  the  Moravian  mountains^ 
particularly  towards  the  north ;  it  assumes  the  most  singu- 
lar forms,  and  at  a  distance  deceives  the  stranger,  who 
imagines  he  sees  turrets  and  villages,  where  no  habitations 
are  to  be  found.    If  the  traveller  descends  these  moun- 
tainsy  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  forests,  he  may 
observe  throughout  the  whole  basin  of  Bohemia,  calcareous 
rocks,  that  were  deposited  at  the  time  it  was  filled  with 
the  sea. ,  The  limestone  is  in  many  places  covered  with 
otlier  deposites ;  rocks  consisting  chiefly  of  amphibole,  and 
which  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  primitive  and 
secondary  formations,  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
the  basin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plan.     Granite  and  ar- 
gillaceous scbistus  are  not  less  common  near  Tein ;  alluvial 
deposites  containing  fossil  wood  and  iron  ore,  which  yields 
nearly  sixty-two  parts  of  metal,  may  be  observed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pagradi  to  the  south  of  Eger. 
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These  transition  rocks  rest  on  micaceons  schistns,  aid 
similar  arrangements  are  remarlced  near  Prague,  between 
Marienbaden  and  Ogerlochin.  The  Commerberg^,  a  vol- 
canic cone,  not  far  from  Eger,  is  covered  with  lava,  and 
other  heights  of  the  same  kind  extend  at  different  distances 
to  Carlsbad.*  Traces  of  volcanoes  are  observable  near 
Tceplitz,  and  a  sort  of  red  porphyry,  from  which  many 
mineral  springs  take  their  rise.  Horizontal  layers  of  lime- 
stone mixed  with  marl  rest  on  the  porphyry^  and  its  great 
inclination  in  some  places  may  probably  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  sudden  and  violent  shocks.  Lastly,  the  Mittel*Ge- 
birge  or  central  chain  of  the  country,  which  rises  above  tiie 
course' of  the  Elbe,  was,  according  to  a  German  geologist^! 
the  centre  of  the  volcanic  phenomena*  that  have  left  so  many 
traces  on  the  southern  sides  of  the.  £rtz:-6ebirge,  where  ba- 
salts and  other  rocks  of  an  igneous  origin  are  seen  in  every 
direction. 

Although  the  volcanoes  in  Bohemia  belong  to  that  class 
which  burned  before  the  period,  that  the  earth  was  inha- 
bited by  man,  the  country  is  subject  to  sliocks,  occasioned 
by  subterranean  fires.  Several  took  place  in  the  month  of 
January  1824,  on  the  Ertz-Gebirge  and  in  the  districts  of 
Eger  and  Ellbogen.^  Their  direction  was  from  north  to 
south,  south-west  and  south-east ;  they  were  accompanied 
in  some  places  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder,  in  others 
many  springs  were  dried.^ 

A  country  in  which  the  rocks  are  so  various,  and  the 
volcanic  remains  so  numerous,  abounds  generally  with  mi- 
neral springs,  at  least  Bohemia  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Suclras  are  most  resorted  to,  are  situated  in  the 
northern  districts ;  it  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  their  number  and  celebrity,  to  mention  the  springs 
of  Sedlitz  and  Satzkamen  in  the  district  of  Kaurzin,  those 
of  Strobnitz  in  Bechin,  the  alkaline  springs  of  Bilin,  Carls- 


•  GcEthe,  Natur-wiesenschaft. 
t  Leonhard,  Zeitschrift  fur  mitieralogio. 
}  See  the  observation  publisbed  by  M«  HalUschka. 
natur-lehre,  tome  I.  page  320. 
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bad  and  ToBpllte,  the  sources  in  Bechin  near  Trautnan,    boor 
the  baths  of  Kleinkuchel  and  Tetschen  in  the  districts  of    cxxr. 
Beraun  a\id  Leitmeritzt  and  lastly,  the  ferruginous  springs 
of  Eger. 

The  two  principal  feeders  of  the*  Elbe  are  the  Moldm  Riven. 
and  the  Eger;  the  first  crosses  Bohemia  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  Melnik;  the  length  of  its  course  is  rooro  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles.  'Hie  declivity  from  the 
Teufel*Grebirge  to  Prague,  a  distance  of  nearly  ninety 
miles,  is  about  *two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  The 
Eger  which  rises  in  the  Fichtel-Oebirge,  near  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Boehroer-Wald,  and  throws  itself  into  the 
Elbe  at  Theresienstadt,  has  a  less  rapid  course,  for  the  de- 
clivity does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  in  a 
distance  of  severity-nine  miles.* 

Several  extensive  lakes  are  situated  in  the  country,  the  Lakes  and 
largest  are  those  of  Toschmitz  in  the  district  of  Rlattao,  ***"**"• 
Polkenstein  on  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  Kum- 
mer  in  the  district  of  Saatz.  But  the  number  of  marshes 
is  much  greater,  there  were  not  fewer  in  1786,  than  twenty 
thousand,  and  according  to  the  calculations  that  were  ttien 
made  in  order  to  regulate  the  contributions,  their  surface 
was  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  seven 
hundre<I  acres;  draining,  however,  has  since  been  general- 
ly practised,  and  their  number  has  of  consequence  been 
considerably  reduced.  The  marsh  of  Ezeperka  near  Par- 
dobitz  is  perhaps  (he  most  extensive,  the  numerous  islands 
it  encompasses,  are  covered  with  trees.  Other  marshes 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  formed  by 
the  annual  inundations  of  rivers,  or  by  the  waters  which' 
descend  from  the  mountains  into  low  valleys,  but  as  none 
of  them  are  large,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 

The  climate  of  Bohemia  is  modified  by  tite  nature  of  the  climate. 
country, '  its  lofty  mountains,  extensive  plains  and  deep 
valleys.     It  is  temperate  in  the  central  districts  and  in  the 
frontiers  on  the  south-west,  but  the  mountains  covered  with 

*  Cmnss  einer  geographisch-statistischen  Schildcruug  dcs  Kocnigreichs  Boeh 
nH!r,  by  J.  M.  LicbtenBtern. 
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forests  haTS  an  inflaence  on  tha  tenperatare  to  a  conuder* 
able  distance  from  their  sides.  Tlie  variation  of  Bcsn- 
"  mor's  thermometer  at  Prague*  gives  the  annual  mean  term 
of  7'  7\  It  has  been  proved  by  registers  l&ept  in  the  ob- 
servatory at  the  same. town,  tiiat  the  greatest  heat  was  from 
2S^  to  24^  of  Reaumur,  and  the  greatest  cold,  about  16" 
below  zero.  The  tbermometrical  variations  at  Eger,  the 
remotest  part  of  the  western  frontier,  indicate  a  mean  term 
of  V  4\  while  at  Krumau  near  the  southern  extremityy  it  is 
not  greater  than  G""  9'« 

The  prevalent  winds  in  Bohemia  blow  from  south- 
east  and  south-west  The  east  and  north-east  winds  are 
almost  always  accompanied  with  rain,  but  the  north,  north* 
west,  and  south-west  winds  are  sure  signs  of  dry  weather. 
The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  yearly,  amounts  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen  inches,  the  evaporation  that  takes  place  is 
the  shade,  to  fourteen.  The  number  of  rainy  days, 
observed  in  a  series  of  eighteen  years,  was  annually 
equal  'on  an  average,  to  ninety ;  the  proportion  that  sub- 
sisted between  days  of  calm  and  cloudless  weather,  and 
those  in  which  the  sky  was  partly  covered  with  clouds  or 
mists,  was  as  one  to  five.* 

No  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
ancient  people  that  inhabited  Bohemia;  it  is  known  how- 
ever that  they  were  subdued,  and  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed by  the  Boii,  who  under  the  command  of  Sigo- 
vessus,  settled  in  the  countl^y  about  six  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  writers  make 
mention  of  the  same  people,  from  whom  the  present  name 
'of  Bohemia  is  derived. 

The  Boii  experienced  for  a  long  period  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war;  their  history  is  confined  to  migrations^  vic- 
tories and  defeats^ — ^the  results  of  battles  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  them  possess- 
ing at  one  time  the  country  beyond  the  Danube,  in  other 
words,  the  basin  of  Bohemia,  at  another  time,  the  lands 


*  See  Liclitenstern^s  Essay,  cited  above. 
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between  the  Danube  and  the  Dra¥e»  lastly,  Thrace  and 
Illyria.  Some  degree  of  confusion^  therefore,  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  countries  which  they  occupied  $  hence  Pel-  ' 
lootier  supposes  that  they  all  issued  from  Gaul  or  Italy. 
Mentelle  appears  to  be  the  only  authory  who  has  thrown 
any  light  on  the  migrations  of  the  Boii ;  according  to  that 
writer,  they  accompanied  Beloveius,  who  marched  at  the 
head  of  several  barbarous  tribes,  in  his  expedition  into 
Italy.  These  Boii  were  then  settled  on  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  the  Apennines  in  the  present  territory  of  Bo- 
logna, and  in  all  probability,  they  were  only  a  colony  that 
separated  from  their  countrymen  in  Bohemia*  After  the 
fruitless  attempt  of  Belovesus,  the  Boii  were  repulsed  by 
the  Romans,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Danube,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria ;  subdued  and  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  Getie,  the  country  to  which  they  had  migrated,  remain- 
ed desert,  hence  Strabo  calls  it  the  desert  of  the  Boii>  Bat 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  inhabited  the  mountains 
in  Bohemia,  were  not  long  secure  from  the  attacks  of  tlieir 
neighbours.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Cimbri  tried  more  than  once 
to  subdue  them,  and  failed  as  often  in  the  attempt.'  It 
was  not  ontiL  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  vulgar  era, 
that  the  Marcomani  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of 
their  territory.  The  Boii  found  a  new  country  in  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Danube,  that  form  at  present  part 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  ori  that  account  that  Tacitus  says,  al- 
though the  inhabitants  are  changed,  the  name  of  Bohemia, 
which  still  remains,  servos  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  their  ancient  country.f  Although  afterwards  driven 
from  their  territory  >y  the  Marcomani,  they  held  no  mean 
reputation  in  Germany ;  they  joined  the  Helvetii,  and  in- 
vaded Gaul,  while  the  Edui  resisted  C»sar;  the  Roman 
general,  after  the  conquest  of  the  latter,  might  have  com- 

*  Strabo,  book  VII.  cbap.  II.  section  5. 

t  Manet  adhuc  Boihemi  nomen,  significatque  loci  vetercm  memoriani,  quam- 
vU  cuUoribus  mutatia.    Tacitus,  de  Moribus  GermaDorum,  section  28. 
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palled  them  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  Hercynian  forat, 
but  in  consideration  of  their  valour  and  coumgey  he  made 
over  to  them  part  of  their  lands.  Tlius,  it  appears  from 
these  details,  that  the  Boii  havesoiveral  tiroes  changed  their 
country ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  their  iliSereat 
possessions  were  inhabited  by  five  distinct  *pec^le  of  the 
same  name ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  same  people,  who 
at  different  epochs  settled  in  five  different  countries. 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  Marcoroani  were  t}ie  most 
powerful  people  of  any  in  the  territories  between  the  Da- 
Bube  and  the  Hercynian  forest;  the  fact  that  they  conquer- 
ed Bohemia,  may  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  historian. 
They  were  governed  by  kings,  chosen  from  the  most  il* 
lostrious  families  of  their  nation,  but  after  the  reijgn  of 
Augustus,  the  Romans  placed  foreign  rulers  over  them. 

Rome  never  assisted  them  with  her  arms,  but  corrupted 
them  with  gold  and  silver.*  Maroboduus  is  of  all  tlie 
native  princes,  the  one  ftiost  frequently  mentioned,  in  the 
annals  of  Tacitus.  Strabo  informs  us  that  after  hav- 
ing passed  bis  youth  at  Rome  under  the  protection  of  Au- 
gustus, he  was  called  to  govern  his  countrymen.  The 
commencement  of  his  reign  was  prosperous;  he  led  the 
Marcomani  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Boii.  He  subdned 
several  neighbouring  states,^  and  enriched  himself  with 
their  spoils.  He  possessed  great  influence  over  a  portion 
of  Germany,  and  formed  a  league,  consisting  of  the  Her- 
munduri,  Quadi,  Semnones,  Longobardi  and  otiter  states, 
against  Hermann  or  Arminius,  who  had  become  formida- 
ble after  having  defeated  the  legions  of  Varus.  But  in 
this  contest  Maroboduus  wa's  unsuccessful ;  in  vain  he  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  they  saw  with  secret 
joy,  the  enemies  who  liad  resisted  tiieir  yoke,  weakened 
by  divisions  amongst  themselves.  Abandoned  by  bis 
allies,  witliout  authority  over  his  people,  Maroboduus  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  implore  the  protection  of  Ger- 


*  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germannrum. 
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masicDs,  who  granted  bim  an  anylum  in  Italy»  where  he    book 
past  the  rest  of  his  days,  oxxv. 

The  descendants  of  the  Marcomani,  at  the  time  when  — ^— -* 
the  Roman  power  began  to  decline^  were  invaded  and    ^^'' 
compelled  ta  give  up  their  country  to  different  nations, 
whose  names  were  hardly  known  to  the  Romans*    These 
nations  or  different  Slavonic  people  migrated  from  Poland^ 
and  the  north  of  Hungary. 

The  time  that  they  first  invaded  Bohemia  is  uncertain* 
mdeed  little  is  known  of  their  history  before  tlie  aixth 
century.  They  were  called  Tchekhes  or  Checks  by  the 
western  Slavi,  a  narae»  which  in  their  language  signifies 
the  First,  probably  because  the  country  they  inhabited, 
was  nearest  to  Germany.  Their  government  was  at  first 
republican,  but  lest  they  should  be  expelled  from  Bohe- 
mia,  by  the  Avarians  and  the  Huns,  they  chose  a  king, 
who,  if  tradition  can  be  believed,  was  Samo,  a  Franconian 
merchant,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  courage;  be  governed 
them  for  a  number  of  years,  and  fi*eed  them  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Avarians.  A  regency  was  appointed  at  bis 
death,  and  it  continued  until  JSVocfc  was  elected ;  that 
prince  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Libussa,  surnamed 
the  magician,  who  reigned  with  Przemysl  lier  husband, 
between  the  years  722  and  745.  The  ^  sovereignty  was 
hereditary  for  several  generations;  but  the  early  part  of 
the  Bohemian  history  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Little  is  known  concerning  it,  before  tiie  middle  of  the 
ninth  century;  until  that  period  they  continued  in  idola- 
try, and  had  to  oppose '  at  the  same  time,  the  attacks  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  sermons  of  the  monks,  who  were 
continually  sent  from  Rome.  Fourteen  princes  and  the 
great  duke  Bor!&iwoy  were  baptized  in  the  year  894,  and 
Prague  was  erected  into  a  diocess  in  972. 

The  dignity  of  great  duke  was  elective  until  the  mid-  ^j^^^l^^ 
die  of  the  eleventh  century.    Brzetislaw  was  the  first,  who  uoos. 
passed  a  law  in  the  year  1053,  making  the  succession 
hereditary,  but  the  law  did  not  continue  in  force,  long 
after  the  death  of  the  prince.    Otho  the  first,  conquered 
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cxzT*    the  fifth  conferred  on  doke  Brzetislaw  the  second^  the  title 

*~"~^  of  king  in  1086,  and  since  that  {leriod  the  monarchy  was 

electife.. 
Progreii  of  Tlio  coootry  was  much  improved  by  the  German  col- 
tiom^^'  onista  that  settled  during  the  ninth  century;  for  Bohe- 
mia,  isolated  from  other  nations,  did  not  emerge  from 
barbarism,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which 
by  opening  commonicatioift  with  Rome,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  civilization  of  the  Slavi.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ottocar  encouraged  Ger- 
man workmen  and  artists  of  every  kind ;  under  the  same 
prince,  industry  was  diffused  in  the  towns,  and  commerce 
freed  from  its  shackles.  Order  and  tranquillity  were 
maintained,  and  written  laws  were  kept  in  the  principal 
cities*  His  successor  Ottocar  the  second,  though  called  to 
the  throne  of  Austria,  extended  his  power  not  only  over 
Bohemia,  but  a  part  of  Silesia,  Fbland  and  Prussia.  Pos- 
sessing tlie  same  views,  he  continued  the  work  of  his  father, 
protected  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encouraged  the  fntro- 
duction  of  the  German  language,  as  the  great  means  of 
enliglitening  his  subjects.  The  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people  had  undergone  great  changes  about  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  by  that  time  the  laws  were 
written  in  German.  Prague,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Germany,  became  the  seat  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  fourth  had  been  elected  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  states  general  of  the  kingdom  de- 
clared the  monarchy  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was  to 
the  same  prince  that  the  capital  is  indebted  for  its  uni- 
versity. Wenceslas,  his  son  and  successor  reformed  the 
la%s,  and  substituted  the  national  language  in  the  different 
courts.  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  flourished  in 
the  same  reign ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  too  ignorant  to 
appreciate  their  wise  and  enlightened  views  concerning 
religious  reform,  their  virtues,  talent  and  noble  disinto*^ 
eatedness. 
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These  apostles   of  tlie  reformafion   a|ipeared   in   the    book 
vorld  at  too  early  a  period ;  they  were  not  onderstood,    oxxr* 
their  .cl»ariicter9   were  caiumniated.     Intrigaing  persons  -— — ^ 
made  use  of  their  own  expressions  to  excite  the  civil  war» 
that  may  have  rendered  Ziska,  the  brave  and  disinterested 
cbief^  illustriouSf  hut  served  only  ta  protract  the  existence 
of  abttseSf  which  good  men  wished  to  see  abolished*    The 
monarchy*  became  elective  after  the  death  of  Wenceslas. 

Ferdinandt  archduke  of  Austriat  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty in  1426 ;  his  reign  forms  an  epoch,  not  only  be- 
cause hereditary  succession  was  established  in  his  familyt  ' 
Slid  the  prerogatives  of  the  Bohemian  states,  restricted  in 
the  election  of  their  kings,  but  because  in  his  time,  great 
advances  were  made  in  knowledge.  The  prince  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  check  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  protected  the  Jesuits,  and  banished  all  those 
who  were  thought  favourable  to  the  reformation;  nei- 
ther was  it  attended  with  any  advantage  that  censors  pro- 
hibited books  from  being  sold  or  published  in  his  domi- 
nions, the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the  age  could 
not  be  checked.  The  art  of  printing  diffused  among  tho 
vealthy  classes,  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  the  roost 
admired  compositions  in  every  language.  If  many  read 
the  works  of  Erasmus,  it  was  partly  Ferdinand's  fault,  be- 
cause he  permitted  a  translation  of  them  to  be  dedicated 
to  himself;  so  far  at  least,  be  weakened  unknowingly  the 
effects  of  his  system. 

Ferdinand's  successor,  Meximilian  the  Second,  followed 
a  different  line  of  policy ;  wise  and  tolerant,  he  granted  in 
1576,  the  benefits  of  religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects ; 
but  those  who  opposed  freedom  of  conscience,  failed  not  to 
excite  obstinate  fanatics  ;«->violent  controversies,  reiterated 
complaints  and  exorbitant  demands  were  the  fruits  of  bis 
liberal  system.  Mathias,  who  reigned  next,  thought  fit 
to  impose  new  restrictions  on  the  protestanta ;  in  place  of 
controversies,  insurrections  and  revolts  ensued.  The  thirty 
years'  war  added  to  the  calamities  of  Bohemia;  its  po- 
pulation was  diminished,  its  finances  were  exhausted.    The 
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tftctfl  of  such  evils  might  have  continued  for  a  idng  |iariod, 
had  not  Maria  Theresa  appeared  and. repaired  then.  It 
is  to  that  empress  that  Bohemia  owes  the  abolitioiiaf  da 
very*  and  the  freedom  of  industry ;  to  the  same  celebrated 
woman  the  country  is  indebted  for  many  wise  1«W8»  a  bet-* 
ter  system  of  educatioii,  and  different  institutiona  whick^ 
although  net  to  be  compared  with  others  that  have  en- 
sured the  prosperity  of  some  European  states*  are  not 
on  that  account  the  less  beneficial  to  a  people,  whose  ni- 
lers  adopt  slowly  the  improvements  of  enlightened  govern- 
ments. 

According  to  the  federative  act  of  1815»  Bohemia  fera» 
a  part  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  As  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  succession  is  heredi- 
tary ;  it  passes  in  a  direct  line  to  the  diffisrent  nueaihers  of 
the  reigning  family.  It  appears  from  the  fundament^  law 
of  the  kingdom,  that  its  political  organization  baa  not  been 
changed,  it  depends  on  the  same  principles  and  enactmeats 
as  in  past  ages.  Tlie  king,  at  his  coronation,  takes  an 
oath  not  to  alienate  the  kingdom,  to  respect  the  coiistitn- 
tion,  protect  the  states,  and  preserve  the  privileges  conferred 
on  them  by  the  emperors  Ferdinand  the  Seoead,  Ferdinand 
tiie  Third  and  their  successors,  to  maintain  justice,  and 
support  tlie  catholic  religion  with  all  his  powrer. 

The  states  are  divided  into  four  classes:  the  clenryy 
tioa  of  the  nobles  or  lords,  the  petty  nobihty  or  knights,  and,  lastly* 
kingdoiiu  ^{^^  royal  towns.  Their  deputies  form  a  general  assembly, 
they  meet  as  often  as  they  are  called  together  by  the  king, 
who  appoints  a  president  er  lord  commissioner  over  them. 
Their  functions  are  very  limited,  tlicy  may  deliberate  on 
the  means  of  executing  what  is  proposed  by  the  crown,  but 
they  cannot  petition ;  much  less  can  any  proposition  ema- 
nate from  them  without  the  authority  of  government  or 
the  royal  commissioner  who  represents  the  government; 
for*  according  to  M.  Lichtenstem,  the  king  of  Bohemia 
is,  as  he  has  always  been,  absolute  sovereign  of  the  coin- 
try.  In  these,  assemblies,  the  clergy,  who  by  a  law  ef 
Ferdinand,  are  superior  to  the  otiier  states,  takes  an  oath 
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of  tllBgiiince  to  the  crown.    Tliej  are  representeil  by  the    Bocnc 
arcbhtohops  and  bishops,  the  great  prior  of  ttie  order  of   CJXf. 

Maltaf  and  tiie  other  prelates  in  the  kingdom.    The  princes, 

dukes,  connts,  and  barons  ar^the  members  of  the  high  nobi- 
lity, and  the  eight  most  impoHant  offices 'in  the  state  must 
be  filled  by  individuals  belonging  to  that  body. 

Although  the  number  of  royal  towns  is  not  less  than  forty- 
eight,  four  only  are  entitled  to  elect  deputies.  These  pri- 
rileged  towns  are  Prague^  Budweis,  Filsen  and  KuttoHK 
berg.  Other  towns  are  directly  subject  to  the  govern^ 
inent;  three  of  them, -Saatz,  Kommotau  and  Kaaden  are 
reprearated.  The  protected  cities,  as  they  are  called,  form 
a  third  class;  although  they  may  be  situated  in  seignio- 
ries, they  are  freed  from  seigneurial  burdens  and  imposts ; 
most  of  the  towns  having  mines  in  their  territory,  belong  to 
the  last  class. 

Although  these  distinctions  exist,  and  others  by  which 
die  peasants  are  divided  into  four  classes^— the  proprietors 
of  land,  the  tenants  of  houses,  farmers  or  tenants  of  land, 
and,  lastly,  the  day  labourers  or  workmen,  the  law  ao- 
knowledges  no  difference  in  individuals,  and  the  police 
watches  with  equal  vigilance  over  them  all. 

The  anjost  laws  that  have  been  past  against  the  Jews,  Religion. 
show  not  only  the  striking  difference  between  tlie  Austrian 
government  and  the  enlightened  governments  of  Europe, 
but  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Bohemians,  prejudices  as 
inveterate  against  the  same  people  as  those  that  existed  in 
the  dark  ages.  The  hatred  and  contempt  in  which  the  lower 
orders  of  Christians  in  different  nations  hold  the  Jews, 
may  be  explained  by  thosb  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
eradicate  false  opinions,  strengthened  by  religious  belief. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  those  who  are  called 
to  the  government  of  the  state,  participate  in  the  same 
errors.  The  degraded  state  of  tlie  Jews  in  Bohemia  must 
be  imputed  to  the  government  under  which  they  live;  if 
they  are  the  worthless  and  despicable  set  of  pei^le  they 
sre  supposed  to  be,  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  them  seems 
to  be  more  urgent.     But  the  Jews  cannot  be  reformed, 
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Boom    eatinat  be  miide  osefbl  memkers  of  tin  cfmmmtiitfp  If  'ttMf 

exxr*    are  /saflbred  to  remain  in  ignorance,  if  thej  are  nadercd 

-^■"^  indiflrerent  as  to  character,  and  if  the  law  is  made  Ihe  eeho 

of  the  popolar  prrjndiees  against  then. 

Moral  mod     SoHie  neceflsarj  consequences  of  the  Austrian  pelfef  in 

tta"e  o'f  tiw  *•"'  respect,  may  be  shortly  mentioned.     Ail  agrse  that 

Jewf.        the  Jetirs  in  Bohemia  have  made  no  advances  in  ciTlliaatioB 

Ibr  more  than  half  a  centoi^.    They  observe  strictly  ikt 

ftmdamental  principles  of  a  rdigioa  that  separates  then 

from  other  nations.    Many  reftase  to  drink  oat  of  the  ^tas 

that  a  Ohristian  has  used ;  they  abstain  from  wine  on  their 

journeys,  if  none  can  be  got  which  has  been  pot  into  easlu 

or  bottles  by  jtheir  brethren ;  Ae  flesh  of  •  erery  animal  nlaia 

by  a  Christian  is  considered  unclean. 

It  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reootteeted,  tluil  the 
Christians  in  Bohemia  have  committed  flagrant  aets  of  in- 
justice against  the  Jews;  it  has  been  determined >  nson 
than  once  to  banish  them  the  kingdom }  but  the  senteaoe 
was  as  often  averted  by  exorbitant  sums  of  money,  togeth- 
er with  presents  made  to  men  in  power.  A  law  has  been 
past  since  18ir,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  thoir  in- 
crease, for  according  to  the  enactment,  no  Woman  can 
marry  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  no  man  before  that 
of  twenty-two.  If  any  enter  into  wedloek  at  an  eartier 
period,  such  marriages  are  null,  and  the  rabbis  tliat  ceto> 
brate  them  are  banished.  Can  it  be  supposed,  after  the 
statement  of  these  facts,  that  the  Jews  in  Bohenria  enjej 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  that  their  property  and  wealth 
are  secure?  Government  has  shown  its  regard  for  them  by 
putting  them  without  the  pale  of  ordinary  legislation.  It 
two  persons  are  prevented  from  marrying  because  the  one 
is  seventeen  and  the  other  twenty-one  years  of  age^  what 
else  is  it  than  to  encourage  immorality  and  adultery?  R 
is  by  such  means  that  profligacy  and  seduction  may  per^ 
haps  become  common  among  a  people  who,  whatever  their 
faults  may  be,  are  an  example  to  Christians  for  conjugid 
idelity. 
The  author  from  whom  these  ^details  have  partly  been 
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tekeiii*  oontmends  the  opprawire  neararet  df  the  AivtriMi  book 
gOT«rBaieBt  agminst  the  Jews,  a  proof  that  great  acquire-  oxxfm 
Bienta  are  aoil  iBCompatible  With  wifbanded  pr^udice.    If  - 

M.  Licbtenstern  may  be  believed,  the  Jews  eaBOOt  be  enr 
lightesed  bj  education,  they  are  men  altogether  destitute 
of  generous  sentimeuts.    It  was  rightly  maintained  thirty  ' 

years  ago,  continues  the  same  author,  that  the  number  of 
Jews  was  a  great  evil|  they  have  always  been  the  ol^ects 
of  popular  hatred,  but  their  gradual  increase  may  render 
vain  both  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  the  wi$6  law9  that 
have  been  past  against  them.  The  facts  on  which  M« 
Lichtenstern  founds  his  opinion  shall  be  afterwards  exa- 
mined ;  certainly  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  tbeoi» 
if  tbey  be  confined  to  the  pretended  crime  of  usury,  or  the 
oommercial  superiority  which  distinguishes  the  Jews,  and 
excites  the  nation  against  them.  ' 

Before  the  edict  of  Joseph  the  Second  was  passed,  it  Protest- 
might-  have  been  inferred  from  the  rigour  with  which  as  ^"^ 
many  were  iwnished  as  were  suspected  of  being  protest- 
anta,.  that  the  whole  nation  was  devoted  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  no  sooner  was  liberty  of  conscience  pro* 
clairoed,t  than  whole  towns  became  suddenly  Lutheran. 
It  mast  be  confessed,  that  the  protestants  of  almost  every 
denomination  have  since  that  time  been  protected  by  go* 
veniment,  still  they  are  not  very  numerous,  the  proportion 
between  them  and  the  catholics  is  nearly  as  one  to  thirty- 
three.  Thus,  notwitiistanding  the  edict  of  Joseph  the 
Second,  the  cloisters  are  as  thickly  peopled  as  formerlyy 
the  aumher  of  convents  is  not  less  than  seventy-sij^  and 
five  of  them  are  inhabited  by  ^omen. 

The  archbishop  of  Prague  is  styled  a  prince  of  the  Dtgnituioi. 
kingdom,  and  receives  from  Rome  the  title  of.  legate  of  the 
holy  see;  he  as  well  as  the  other  bishops  are  nominated  by 
the  king^  the  pope  confirms  Uieir  appointment  No  bull 
can  be  published  in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of 
gavemment.    The  highest  spiritual  courts  which  the  pro- 

*  Lkbtenitern.  t  The  edict  was  pait  on  the  I3th  October  1781. 
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BOOK    testtnts  acknowledge,  are  the  conaistories  at  Prague  and 
6xxr.    Vienna.    The  Jewish  worship  is  under  the  direction  of  a 

council,  the  members  are  the  great  Rabbi  at  Pragoei  mud 

two  assistants. 

PopuJa-  The  present  population  of  Bohemia  is  not  accuratelj 
known;  according  to  the  last  census,  that  of  181«,  it 
amounted  then  to  d,sr5,866  inhabitants ;  in  that  nnmber 
there  were  1,520,934  males,  and  l,754,9dd  females.  It 
appears  from  the  most  authentic  accounts,  that  th^countrj 
did  not  contain  more  than  2,887,769  inhabitants  in  1791, 
so  that  the  increase  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  was 
equal  to  338,097  individuals.  The  population  in  1827 
may  thus  be  nearly  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  calcula- 
tion ;  in  short  if  the  third  part  of  388,097  be  added  to 
the  census  of  1818,  then  the  result  gives  nearly  tho  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  1827.  It  may  be  thus  seen  that 
they  amounted  to  3,405,231,  but  that  number  is  rather 
under  than  above  the  truth,  for  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  peace,  have  been  favourable  to  population.* 

Nattont         The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  three  distinct  people; 

up\*hVp^*  the  Tchekhes  or  felavonians,  the  Germans  and  Jews.    The 

puiation.  first  form  two-thirds  of  tiie  population  in  the  kingdom. 
The  circle  of  Elnbogen  is  wholly,  and  other  circles  are 
partly  peopled  by  Germans ;  their  total  number  does  not 
exceed  eight  hundred  and  fiifty  thousand ;  as  to  the  Jews, 
they  may  be  equal  to  fifty  thousand. 

Gtrmani.  Most  of  the  Grermans'in  the  country,  who  arrived  about 
the  ninth  century,  migrated  from  Saxony,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  working  the  mines;  the  rest  were  almost  all 
artisans ;  they  came  from  different  countries  on  tho  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  at  that  time  too  populous,  and  settled  In  the 
towns.  They  were  so  numerous  in  Prague  during  tiie 
fourteenth  century,  and  possessed  so  great  a  preponder- 
ance from  their  wealth,  that  the  most  important  offices 

*  Tbe  time  elapsed  from  1818  to  1827  is  equal  to  nine  jeari;  ihp  mcntt 
in  twenty-seven  years  is  known ;   if  the  third  part  of  it  therefore  be  added 
I  iotkt  census  for  1818,  it  giye?  the  population  in  1827. 
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Wire  committBd  to  Umiu  The  univeraUy  of  Pragae  was  book 
founded  in  the  same  centairjy  that  inatitation  tended  to  cxxv* 
increaae^  their  number;  for  the  desire  of  knowledge  at- 
tracted  many  students  from  Germany,  and  not  a  few 
settled  iQ  the  country*  Lastly,  when  the  partisans  of 
Hu88»  who  were  all  of  Slavonic  origin,  were  persecuted 
and  obliged  to  quit  Bohemia,  tlie  most  of  their  property 
vas  confiscated  and  divided  among  German  nobles,  who^ 
like  the  nobility  under  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  pro,testants,  and  had  no 
scmples  about  receiving  ill  gotten  wealth.  If  to  these 
causes,  so  favourable  to  the  settlement  of  the  Germans  in 
Bohemia,  be  added  another,  the  protection  which  they 
obtained ,  when  the  country  was  governed  by  Austria,  for 
since  that  .period,  Germans  have  filled  the  highest  oflh;es 
in  the  state,  it  may  be  easily  explained,  why  their  influence  ^ 
is  great*  although  their  number  is  comparatively  incon- 
siderable, and  also  wby^their  language  is  so  generally 
lised.  The  lower  orders  among  the  Tchekhes  retain  their 
dialect,  which  together  with  the  German  is  spoken  by  the 
middling  classes 

The  Tchekbe  or  Bohemian  language  is  one  of  those  Bohemian 
dialects  which   have  been  styled  Bohemo-Polish,  by  M.  ^*"S"^^ 
Balbi."*     It  differs  from  the  other  dialects,  such  as  the 
Polish,  Croatian  and  Ragusan,  not  merely  in  its  grammati- 
cal forms,  but  by  its  German  characters,  for  in  the  others,    . 
the  Roman  letters  are  used.    The  Bohemians  sprung  from 
the  Tchekhes,  may  be  easily  known  by  their  pronuncia- 
tion. ,  If  the.  German  Bohemians  are  descended  from  the 
Bavarians,  Saxons,  Silesians  or  Austrians,  or  inhabit  the  . 
frontiers  near  them,  they  retain  the  pronunciation  of  these 
different  nations. 

The  people  in  Bohemia  are  strong  and  laborious^  active  Phyticfti 
and  well  made.    According  to  calculations  published  by  uon. 
Beiger  and  (jichtenstem,  three   individuals  die  annually 
out  of  a  hundred ;  the  propoiiion  between  the  deaths  and 

*  See  the  Atlas  Ethnographique. 
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BOOK  Urths,  is  as  a  tbovsaiid  to  a  thonsaiid  fhrae  hnndrBd  aad 
<^xxT.  fiirty-£Nir;  out  of  ten  thooaand  iofaats^  a  bandrod  aad 
'""""'  aiiie^'^niae  are  still-born ;  the  mimber  of  birtbs  is  to  the 
population  as  one  to  twenty-three.  The  total  number  at 
deaths  araoant  to  nearly  ninety  thousand^  and  of  these  seYea 
hundred  and  seventy  are  violent  or  occasioned  by  accidents. 
But  the  mortality  is  not  b6  great  in  some  remote  districts; 
in  ^Beraun,  Bitschow,  Bonzlau^  Cbrudin^  Caaslaoy  Klattaa 
and  Prachin»  the  deaths  do  not  make  up  a  fortieth  or  a  forty- 
fifth  part  of  the  population.  Nomeroiis  examples  of  lou' 
gevity  might  be  mentioned ;  there  were  several  persons  is 
I8OI9  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  yean  of  age*  Itis 
ststed  that  out  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bad  passed  their  hiiAdredth 
year,  and  twenty-nine  were  inwards  of  a  Imndred  and 
ten.  The  proportion  between  natural  and  lawful  diiMrea 
was  at  the  same  period,  nearly  as  eight  to  a  hundred,  or 
seventy-six  to  a  thousand.  The  mean  duration  of  maniages 
is  tweaty-two  years  and  two  months,  and  the  mean  num- 
ber of  children  from  every  marriage,  about  four.  Oas 
marriage  takes  place  yearly  out  of  every  hundred  and 
tbirty-four  inhabitants,  and  the  total  number  of  suuried 
men  in  18ir,  amounted  to  569,793.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  compare  some  of  these  facts,  which  relate  only  to 
the  Christian  population,  with  others  relative  to  the  Jews; 
among  them  the  number  of  deaths  is  one  in  sixty-two, 
but  the  number  of  births  does  not  exceed  one  in  fiiiiy- 
three. 


Character  The  Germans  and  Tchekhes  differ  as  much  in 
maDs!  *^'  character  as  in  their  language ;  they  resemble  each  otlicr 
in  their  strict  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  in  tiieiF 
devotedness  to  their  sovereign,  and  in  their  hatred  against 
the  seigneurial  nobility.  The  Slavonians  may  be  distiih 
guished  from  the  Germans  by  the  care  which  tiiey  take  of 
their  propwty,  and  by  their  constent  desire  of  adding  to 
it ;  they  are  less  susceptible  of  attachment,  kss  faithful  is 
their  affections,  more  addicted  to  society,  dissipation  sod 
amusement.    They  boast  of  their  prudence,  but  it  coo* 
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sists  prlncipalf J  in  not  tru9tiRg  tkeir  neighboors^  paiv    9mm, 
tieslarly    the    Germans,  whom   thejr  still   consider  ene^    oxxv. 
mies.    In  the  military  service  the  soldiers  of  both  natimui  — •— *- 
rival  each  other  in  zeal  and  courage.    The  moontaineers 
are  distingaisbed  by  a  greater  aptitude  for  the  arts,  by 
their  generosity  and  a  dignity  of  cliaracter,  which  are  rare- 
ly observed  among  the  people  on  the  plains. 

The  stranger,  who  travels  through  Bohemia,  must  pei^  Drawr 
ceive  a  great  dHference  in  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants^ 
it  dees  not,  as  in  other  comtries,  depend  merely  on  wealth 
or  fortnney  it  serves  to  distinguish  the  Slavonian  from  the 
German^  and  the  German  from  the  Jew.  The  Slavonic 
dress  may  be  known  on  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains 
by  its  rsaemUance  to  the  Polish  costume.  AJthongh  some 
Germans  have  adopted  it,  the  observer  (foes  not  con- 
found tbenn  with  the  ether  inhabitants^  ^  character  of 
their  pbgreiognomy  is  widely  di&rent.  These  remarks 
are  only  appUcable  to  the  lower  orders ;  the  middling  as 
weH  as  npper  classes  of  society,  dress  like  the  French ;  for 
the  fashions  of  that  coantry  are  soon  adopted  by  the  gay 
and  the  wealthy.  The  Jews  have  retained  the  costume 
which  m  ased  by  the  lower  orders,  but  they  may  be  easily 
kaowR,  as  they  are  the  most  filthy  class  of  people  in  the 
country. 

The  fiMid  ef  the  inhabitants  is  very  different  in  different  Food  or  the 
districts,  and  the  cause  depends  more  on  the  wealth  and  ^^  *' 
poverty  of  the  soil,  than  on  the  wealth  and  poverty  of 
the  people.    Barley  and  oatmeal,  milk  and  potatoes  are 
gencpaUy  used  on  ihe  mountains,  particularly  by  the  la- 
bourers ;  beer  is  reserved  for  holy-days.    But  in  the  val- 
leys and  tho  plains,  where  nature   is  more  proAise,  the 
hmbaadmen  have  better  and  more  substantial  nourish- 
meat     The  use  of  animal  food  is  not  so  rare,  and  beer 
or  wine  is  the  ordinary  drink.    Tlie  Jews  are  more  sober '  ' 
and  abstemiotts  than  the  other  inhabitants ;  tlmr  thin  and 
emacialed  forms  seem  almost  to  prove  that  they  deprive 
themsdhrea  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  subsistence.    Al- 
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thoagh  in  a  wretched  and  degraded  Qtate*  tbey  never  take 
wine^  spiritsy  or  any  strong  drink  to  exceas ;  it  ia  the  Chris- 
tian only  that  gets  drunk  in  festivals  and  holy  days. 

It  might  be  concluded  from  the  consideration  in  whick 
landed  proprietors  are  held  in  most  parts  of  Bohemiat 
that  agricultut*e  is  well  understood,  that  the  hosbandmas 
derives  from  the  fields,  whatever  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.   The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  are  few  coun- 
tries where  agriculture  is  not  better  understood.     Tk 
cause   must  be  principally  attributed  to   the   invseterate 
prejudices    and  slothful  habits  of  the  peasantry  j   tiiose 
districts    in   which,    from    the   quality  of  the    8oil»  one 
might  expect  to  find  the  most  abundant  harvests,  yield 
but  scanty  crops.    But  in  the  mountains,  on  the  other 
hand,  poor   latitls  and   inclement   seasons,  thoagh  great 
obstacles  to  fruitful  harvests,  have  rendered  the  peopk 
more  active  and  intelligent.    It  results  from  their  eftiriB 
that  some  high  districts  produce  more  than  is  snflcientfer 
the  local  consumption ;  indeed  one  of  them,  the  diatrict  of 
Leitmeritz  in  the  central  chain,  has  been  called  the  Pora- 
dtae  of  Bohemia.     If  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
which  is  naturally  the  most  wealthy,  a  better  ayatem  of 
agriculture  was  adopted,  if  government  excited  the  hus- 
bandmen to  labour,  by  encduraging  the  circulation  of  their 
produce,  by  opening  outlets  for  commerce,  by  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle,  which  are  every  where  deficient  both  ia 
number  and  quality;  the  country  might  assumo  a  new 
aspect,  acquire  great  politicalimportance,  and  become  the 
brightest  ornament  in  the  crown  of  Austria.    The  breed- 
ing  of  sheep  is  neglected  not  only  on  the  chain  of  ikt 
Riesen-Gebirge,    which    contains    good    pasturage,    but 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.    No  reason  can  be  aasiga- 
ed  why  as  valuable  sheep  might  not  be  reared  in  Bohemia 
as  in  Saxony  or  Silesia.    Sheep  are  certainly  more  valuable 
than  the  goats  which  are  every  year  increasing  in  the  cooo- 
try.    All  agree  that  the  Bohemian  horses  are  of  an  excel- 
lent quality ;  many  are  kept  in  diflTerent  places  by  govern- 
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meat  wt  ttia'  purpose  of  improTing  the  breed,*  and  a  book 
strongs  active  and  hardy  race  hae  thus  been  naturaliz-  oxzv. 
ed.  


.  The  climate  of  Bohemia  does  not  appear  favourable  to  ^™^'f  ®^ 
tbe  culture  of  the  vine;  the  quantity  raised  annually  sel- 
dom exceeds  £^600  dixaeFZ  or  540,000  gallons.  It  is  how- 
ever more  ^an  six  hundred  years  ago  since  tlie  vine  was 
first  introduced  into  Bohemia.  Plants  were  imported  by 
Charleys  the  Fourth  from  Burgundy  and  the  bani^s  of  the 
Rhine;  wine^  it  has  been  affirmed,  was  then  so  abundant 
«B  to  render  it  unneceesary  to  import  any  from  foreign 
cottntrie8«t 

The  cnlture  of  fruit  trees  is  found  to  be  profitable;  Fruit  trees. 
their  number  baa  increased  ^considerably  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  at  that  time,  however,  it  amounted 
to  aearly  eleven  millions,  consisting  principally  of  apple, 
pear*  plam»  and  cherry  trees ;  their  annual  produce  forms 
an  important  branch  of  commerce.:!: 

Perbnps  the  most  productive  plants  are  hops  and  lint ;  Lint  ftnd 
the  flrst  is  cultivated  in  all  tbe  fruitful  lands,  there  are  ^°^'' 
two  kinds  of  it,  tbe  common  and  tbe  green  hop,  the  latter 
increaees  of  its  own  accord. 

All  the  difierent  trees  that  are  known  in  Germany^  grow  Forefte. 
vtk  the  forests  of  Bohemia ;  they  yield  annually  a  quantity 
of  timber  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
people ;  the  great<»*  portion  is  therefore  exported. 

The  rearing  of  the  industrious  insects  that  furnish  honey  Beet. 
and  WBX*  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  country ;  the 
nmber  of  hives  belonging  to  the  peasantry  has  not  been 
estinuted  at  less  than  sixty  thousand. 

Tbe  mountains  and  tlie  forests  abound  in  different  sorts  Gaiiie,fidi. 
ef  game,  some  of  which  multiply  in  the  plains.    The  rivers, 

*  Tbe  best  horsei  are  bred  near  Blatto,  Alt-Bunzlau,  Chlumetz,  Joseph- 
itadt,  Klattau,  Koenisggrsetz,  Nemoschutz,  IViniburg,  Pardubitz,  Pilseii, 
Pisefc,  Podiebrady  Prague,  Tabor,  Theresienstadt  and  Kladrub. 

t  J.  M.  Lipbtenstern,  Umris  einer  geographisch-stattscbens  chUderung  des 
Koenigreicbs-Boebmen* 

i  Priacipally  in  the  districts  of  Bidschow,  Koeniggrstz,  Banzlau,  Saau, 
Leitmeritz,  Pracbin  and  Rakonitz. 
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BOOK    lakes  and  marshes  are  stored  with  Tarioos  kinds  of  ftsh ; 

cxxy.    more  than  two  thousand  hundredweights  are  sold  or  ex- 
'  ported  every  year  from  the  seigniory  of  Pardubitz  in  the 

district  of  Chrudini.    The  country  is  mostly  supplied  with 
trouts  from  the  lordship  of  Bidschow.    Carps  weighing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  are  not  unfreqoei|tly  taken 
in  some  of  the  marshes.    Many  fresh  water  pearls  are  col- 
lected in  the  Moldau,  the  Elster  and  other  rivenu    Salmon 
and  the  fish   which  the  Germans  call  the  welsfiscb,  the 
SiluruB   Olanis  (LinniBus),  that  weighs  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  pounds*  frequent  the  Elbe.    The  same  fish  at- 
tains a  greater  size  in  the  Danube ;  next  to  the  sturgeon,  it 
is  the  largest  of  any  that  are  found  in  fresh  water. 
Siiurus  or       The  head  of  the  silurus  is  broad  and  flat,  the  mouth, 
which  is  very  large,  is  furnished  with  a  great  nnmber  oi 
small  teeth  ;  the  back  is  round  and  of  a  greenish  blacb 
the  belly  of  a  bright  green,  and  black  spots  are  scattered 
over  the  body.    The  fins  are  yellow,  tipt  with  bloe,  and 
covered  with  small  sharp  points  of  the  same  colour.    The 
silurus  has  a  voracious  appetite,  it  seeks  during  the  night, 
the  spawn  in  the  rivers,  or  the  carcases  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds which  the  waters  have  thrown  near  the  hanks.    A 
naturalist  affirms  that  the  remains  of  children  have  been 
found  in   its  stomach."^     As  it  is  slow  in  its   motions, 
for  its  fins  are  short,  it  seldom  overtakes   its  prey ;  it 
is  probably  on  that  account  that  it  remains  always  during 
the  day  under  stones,  the  roots  of  trees  or  in  holes.     Con- 
cealed by  the  ooze,  its  dark  colour  renders  it  invisible  to 
the  other  fish;  its  whiskers  appear  on  the  mud,  and  in 
their  movements  and  8ize,'have  some  resemblance  to  worms; 
the  small  fish  seize  the  bait,  but  as  it  keeps  its  mouth 
open,  they  are  not  aware  of  the  danger,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  escape.    The  silurus  grows  slowly,'  its  life  is  conse- 
quently of  long  duration;  it  is  taken  by  the  hook  and 
.the  spear;  the  flesh  of  the  animal  is  white,  soft  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  taste. 
MinM.  It  is  difficult  to  examine  any  mineralogical  collections 

*  M.  Bosr,  Membre  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences. 
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vithoot  being  convinced  of  the  fact  that  Bohemia  abonnds    book 
in  minerals.    It  is  in  the  chain  of  the  Ertz-Gebirge  that    ^^^cv. 
the  most  extensive  worlds  are  carried  on,  while  in  the Jonth  — ^^ 
west  part  of  the  country,  the  mines  so  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  are  now  wholly  exhausted.    The  only  tin  mines  in 
Bohemia  and  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire  are  situated  on 
the  declivities  of  the  Ertz-<3rebirge;  tbrir  produce  is  not 
very  great,  it  does  not  amount  annually  to  nine  thousand 
hmidredweights.     Attempts   have   lately   been    made    to 
work  some  gold  mines  at  the  base  of  the  fiiesen-Gtebirge. 
More  than  eight  centuries  ago,  the  district  of  Kaurzim  was 
80  rich  in  that  metal,  that  about  the  year  998,  the  single 
mine  of  Tobalka,  yielded  ten  thousand  marks  of  gold.    It 
is  admitted  however  that  the  experiments,  which  have  been 
hitherto  made,  have  not   corresponded    with  the  expec- 
tations of  the  miners,  still  the  gold  washings  on  the  banks 
of  the  Enle,  the  Sazawa,  the  Wottawa,  the  Lesnitz  and 
other  rivers,  which  flow  in  alluvial  lands,  are  continued 
with  some  success.    The  silver  mines  in  the  district  of 
Tabor,  on  the  side  of  the  Moravian  mountains,  are  not 
productive.    Several  copper  mines  are  situated  in  other- 
districts,  but  they  are  not  so  abundant  as  the  lead  mines, 
although  the  produce  of  the  latter  does  not  exceed  seven 
or  eight  thousand  quintals.    The  silver  mines  yield  an- 
noaliy  about  two  thousand    four  hundred  marks.     The 
iron  mines*  are  without  doubt  the  most  important  of  any 
in  the  kingdom ;  they  are  worked  in  almost  all  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  qnantity  of  forged  iron  thus  obtained,  is  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  quintals.  '  Zinc,  arsenic 
and  mercury  are  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  coals  are  abundant,  and  the  salt  springs  are  sufficient- 
ly productive  to  supply  not  only  Bohemia  but  lower  Aus- 
tria. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  among  the  numerous  mineral  Mineral 
springs  in  the  country,  those  of  Toeplitz,  Carlsbad  and  ''*^'"- 
Sedlitz,  which  are  so  celebrated  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  details  concerning. them.    The  waters  of 
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TcepliUb  Are  saliiie,  ferrnginoas  and  alkaliM ;  their  tenpe- 
rmture  is  about  lir*^  of  Fahrenheit    A  German  naturalist 

'"""'~~'  hUs  endeavoured  to  explain  the  femation  of  the  seven 
springs  at  Carlsbad.  As  their  temperatnre  is  verj  high, 
he  supposes  that  in  the  granite  in  the  Ticinitjr^  chemical 
and  galranic  eflbcts  are  taking  place*  which  by  the  actioa 
of  non-mineral  water,  account  for  the  formation  of  these 
warm  springs.^  According  to  the  same  author^  the  Tc- 
pel  supplies  this  natural  laboratory;  he  founds  bis  opi* 
nion  on  a  well  known  fact,  namely  that  the  springs  are  notes 
abundant  in  dry  as  in  rainy  weather,  and  also  on  the  fact 
that  gaz  hubbies  escape  often  from  the  waters  of  tlie  river. 
Other  naturalists  attribute  the  heat  of  the  springs  to 
central  fires  in  the  earth.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admit- 
ted that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  en- 
able us  to  explain  these  phenomena.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  according  to  the  analysis  of  a  distinguished  chemist, 
the  waters  of  Carlsbad  contain  a  great  quantity  of  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda-f  It  has  been  observed  too  by  a 
physician,  that  tliey  may  be  used  with  success  in  hysteri- 
cal and  hypochondriacal  diseases.^ 

Bediiti  wa-      Tlie  purgative  waters  of  Sedlitz  which  are  imported  into 

'""'  every  country  in  Europe,  are  used  with  greater  success 

than  the  last  in  the  same  complaints.  They  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  their  properties^  or  ts 
state  that  they  are  clear  and  limpidt  of  a  hitter  and  salt 
taste.  It  ai^iears  from  their  chemical  analysis  that  they 
contain  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  magmesia,  as 
wdl  as  carbonic  acid  gas.$ 

^'^^'^^  It  has  been  already  observed  that  various  precioos  stones 
'^"''     *  are  found  in  Bohemia.    Some  of  them  are  the  garoett  the 

*  M.  Goetbe,  N&tur-weisenschaft,  tome  VI.  page  211. 
t  M.  Bercelius. 

t  M.  ▲libert,  Preek  hiscorique  sur  les  catis  ninorftlet,  let  plus  wit^s  «n 
•MdiciDe. 

k  F.  Hoffniano,  De  acidularum  et  thcrmarum  usu  et  abusu.    Sea  also  the 
■nalysis  of  them  by  Neumann. 
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nibj,  the  sapphire^  the  ametbystf  the  hyacinthiw  and  the  to*  book 
paz.  Tbeee  ftirnish  employmeat  to  the  lapidary ;  jaspers,  cxxr* 
cartielions  and  xalcedony  are  vsed  for  diSbrent  purposes.  ' 

Different  kinds  of  stone  well  adapted  for  building,  marble 
and  serpentine  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country* 
Good  millstones  are  obtained  iu  other  places,  and  also  a 
sort  of  scbistns  that  is  convertad  into  excellent  sharping 
stones,  and  kaolin  that  is  used  in  the  porcelain  works. 

Industry  has  made  rapid  advances  in  Bohemia  within  Manufoc- 
the  last  twenty  years;  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  ^"'^ 
pieces  of  linen  are  annually  obtained  from  its  manufacto- 
ries, and  they  are  sold  for  more  than  nine  millions  of  flo- 
rins. The  produce  of  the  tan-works  may  be  estimated  att 
nearly  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  florins;  the 
price  given  for  the  hats  made  in  the  country,  amounts  to 
nine  hundred  thousand ;  and  the  sum  obtained  for  all  the 
other  different  articles  and  manufactures,  exceeds  twenty- 
three  millions,  while  the  utmost  value  of  the  raw  material 
is  not  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  same  sura ;  thus  in  that 
class  of  products  there  is  a  profit  of  sixteen  millions  of  flo- 
rins, which  are  divided  among  the  workmen,  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  merchants.  It  may  be  worth  wliile  to  men- 
tion an  important  manufactory  of  lace  and  blond,  which 
has  been  established  at  Hirchenstand  in  the  circle  of  Elnbo- 
gen  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  furnishes  employment 
to  efglit  thousand  individuals,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  their  industry  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  florins.  The  greater  portion  of  the  last  article 
18  consumed  in  the  country,  the  rest  are  exported  to 
Saxony ;  from  that  kingdom,  the  fine  thread  is  obtained, 
vhile  Austria  furnishes  the  common  thread  and  the  silk. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  Commerce, 
commerce  of  Bohemia,  to  account  for  the  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred, which  subsist  against  the  Jews.  The  inhabitants  re- 
proach them,  because  they  never  follow  any  trade  or  occu- 
pation in  which  manual  labour  is  required.  It  may  be 
feared  that  if  they  were  to  do  so,  they  might  be  as  much 
detested  by  tradesmen  and  work  people,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
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BOOK    sent  by  the  mercantile  part  of  the  commanity.    Tbe  Jews 
oxxY.    themselves  seem  to  be  aware  of  that  circumstance,  and  be- 

sides,  as  roost  of  them  have  numerous  families,  how  could 

they  be  able  to  maintain  their  children  during  a  long  ap* 
prenticeship  ? 

They  are  all  brokers  or  money  agents,  a  profession  much 
more  easy  than  any  other,  and  one  which  does  not  require 
a  previous  training  or  apprenticeship;  the  example  of  tbe 
father  suffices  for  the  son* 
Industry  of     It  has  been  said,  that  in  whatever  part  of  Bohemia,  the 
^  *^'*    Jews  are  numerous,  the  manufacturers  are  sooner  or  later 
ruined.    If  the  statement  be  correct,  it  proves  merely  tbe 
want  of  foresight,  or  improvidence  of  the  manufacturers. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  Bohemia,  as  in  every  other  coun- 
try, many  manufacturers  begin  business  without  a  suf- 
ficient capital  to  carry  it  on.    If  the  tradesman  cannot  ful- 
fil his  engagements  with  the  Jew,  but  is  obliged  to  give 
instead  of  money,  his  manufactures  at  a  loss,  he  is  very 
likely  to  be  soon  mined ;  but  ought  his  misfortunes  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Jew  ?  Tbe  one  sells  bis  money  at  as  dear  a 
rate  as  he  can,  and  the  other  is  as  eager  to  sell  his  manu- 
factures or  merchandise  at  the  highest  price.    The  great 
law  of  commerce  is  equally  applicable  to  them  both. 
Eiports.         Bohemia  exports  not  only  its  manufactures  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  industry ;  those  of  agriculture,  such  as  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruits  as  well  as  the  surplus  timber  that  its 
forests  yield,  are  exchanged  for  colonial  produce,  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.    The  countries  with 
which  it  maintains  direct  commercial  intercourse,  are  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  the  great  dutchy  of  Baden  and  Bavaria.    The 
fish,  for  much  more  are  obtained  than  can  be  consumed  in 
Bohemia,,  are   exported    to    Austria.     Nothing   perhaps 
tends  more  to  keep  up  the  commerce  of  the  country,  than 
the.  annual  fairs  in  different  towns;  the  most  important 
are  held  at  Prague  and  Pilsen. 
Methods  of     Groods  are  transported  on  the  Elbe,  the  Moldao  and  the 
lng°m^-^'   Eger,  in  boats  that  carry  from  three  hundred  to  twelve 
chandisc.    hundred  quintals.    The  navigation  against  the  current,  is 
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oRen  effected  by  the  assistance  of  sails,  while  the  north  and    book 
north-east  winds  prevail  in  the  countries  that  are  watered   cxxy. 
by  the  Elbe.    If  a  projected  canal  which  is  to  communi-  — — 
cate  the  Danube  with  the  Moldau,  were  finished,  Bohemia 
might  derive  great  advantage  from  it,  and  as  much  per- 
haps if  the  principal  roads  were  completed,  which  it  is  at 
present  proposed  to  extend.    It  is  certain  that  in  18ir  their 
utmost  length  was  not  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
English  miles. 

From  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered;  the  reikder 
may  form  a  correct  idea  of  Bohemia ;  the  principal  towns 
in  the  same  country  are  yet  to  be  described.  Prague  or  Prague, 
the  capital  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
Four  quarters  extend  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  which 
crosses  the  city;  on  one  aide  are  built  the  Old  and  the 
New  Town,  on  the  other,  Kleine-Seite  or  the  small  quar- 
ter, and  on  the  other  Hradschin  or  the  Upper  Town.  The 
population  amounts  to  eighty-four  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  nundber  of  houses  to  three  thousand  four  hundred. 
The  situation  of  Prague  has  been  much  admired  both  on 
account  of  the  Moldau,  which  may  be  about  five  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  in  breadth,  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  the  distant  views  of  Mount  Schwein  and  Pe- 
trin,  that  )>ound  the  horizon.  The  town  occupies  a  great 
extent  of  ground ;  it  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  miles  in 
^circumference.  Each  quarter  has  its  curiosities  f  in  the  Old 
Town^  the  stranger  may  observe  a  bridge  across  the  Moldau, 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  six? 
teen  arches,  adorned  with  twenty-eight  statues  of  the 
saints,  and  built  by  the  Epaperor  Charles  the  Fourth  in 
the  year  1338.  The  other  buildings  in  the  same  quarter 
are  the  Carolin  or  ancient  university,  founded  in  1371,  the 
townhoose  remarkable  for  an  astronomical  clock,  the  work 
of  the  celebrafaed  Tycbo-Brahe,  the  church  of  Thein,  in 
which  is  contained  the  mausoleum  of  the  same  great  as- 
tronomer, the  fine  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  the  observatory.  The  streets  in 
the  new  town  are  broad  and  well  built;  on  an  eminence 
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HOOK    of  a  diocess;  its  fortifications  were  raised  by  Marjr  Tbe- 
oxxT.    resii*    It  may  be  added  that  Us  schools  are  attended  by 
{Mipils   from  most  parts  of  the  kingdom*    Sach  are  the 
principal  towns  in  Bohemia,  the  others  are  too  insignifi- 
cant to  require  notice. 
Public  in.       There  ar^  many  institutions  in  Bohemia,  of  which  the 
olyeqt  is  to  diflTuse  instruption  and  knowledge.    The  num- 
ber of  elementary,  preparatory  and  scientific  schools  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  Jews 
too  have  as  many  schools  as  they  require ;  nothing  more  is 
wanted  than  that  these  institutions  should  be  put  under  a 
better  management,  that  the  methods  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion should  be  facilitated  and  improved.    Several  indivi- 
duals have  shown  tlieir  zeal  for  the  arts,  by  forming  them- 
selves into  a  society  at  Prague,  and  by  collecting  at  their 
own  expense  different  objects  of  art,  that  are  deemed  useful 
in  improving  the  taste  of  the  young  ;  an  academy  too  is 
connected  with  the  society,  to  which  students  recommend- 
'  ed  by  the  members   are  admitted.    Another  society  has 
been  founded  in  the  same  town  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging and  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  study  both  of  vocal 
and  instrumentarmusic.    Seven  hundred  and  eighty  poor 
students,  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences 
or  the  career  of  instruction  are  gratuitously  educated  at 
the  university ;  a  fund  of  one  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  florins  is  reserved   for  that  purpose. 
Prague  possesses  besides  the  only  scientific  society  in  the 
ancient  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire ;  it  holds  a  consid- 
erable rank  among  the  different  institutions  of  the  same 
kind  in  Europe. 
Charitable      The  uumerous  charitable  institutions  in  almost  all  the 
tioiu.  ~      towns  may  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  both  of  the  Bohe- 
mian government  and  the  wealthy  classes  ill  that  country. 
There  are  few  places  of  any  consequence  without  hospi- 
tals for  orphans,  the  infirm  and  the  poor.    The  expenses 
connected  with  these  places  of  charity  have  been  estimated 
at  2^180,000  florins,  and  the  number  of  persons  adroit- 
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ted  into  tiiekn  at  more    thftn    3,300.     Many   beneikent    ilbOk 
societies  have  been  formed,  which  admini&ter  at  all  timeb    cxxt. 
food  to  the  indigent,  firewood  and  clothing  during  winter,    ^ 
and  pecuniary  advances  to  work  people  and  different  in-  * 
dividuals  to  whom  such  advances  may  be  userul.     Other  so- 
cieties have  been  established  in  the  capital  for  the  relief  of 
widows,  and  respectable  persons  in  decayed  circumstances, 
such  as  merchants,  lawyers   and .  physicians.     Different 
bouses  have  been  built  in  the  same  place  for  affording  ac- 
commodation to  the  indigent  sick  and  women  in  childbed. 
Funds  have  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  workmen,  who 
have  met  with  any  severe  bodily  injury,  and  whose  fami- 
lies, but  for  these  funds,  must  have  been  left  destitute.    The 
most  of  these  institutions  are  conducted  on  an  excellent 
plan,  those  who  contribute  to  them  are  aware  that  their 
money  is  much  better  laid  out  than  if  it  were  given  in  pri- 
vate or  indiscriminate  charity;  it  may  be  said  indeed  that 
those  whom  fortune  has  enabled  to  mitigate  the  calamities 
of  others,  are  not  less  distinguished  by  their  judgment 
than  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  more  than  •Finance, 
tweiity.five  millions  of  florins ;  the  military  force  to  fifty  ^'°'^' 
thousand  men,  exclusively  of  the  landwehre  or  militia. 
The  conscription  has  been  long  established  in  the  country. 
A  german  geographer  remarks  correctly  that  there  are 
few  cohntries  which  can  be  more  easily  defended  in  the 
event  of  a  foreign  invasion.*  It  may  be  observed  without 
entering  into  military  details  unconnected  with  our  subject, 
that  it  is  naturally  defended  by  its  mountains,  that  an  hos- 
tile army  could  not  advance  without  great  difficulty,  indeed 
the  more  numerous  the  army,  the  more  easily  could  it  be 
harassed  by  troops  scattered  in  different  parts  of  ^  the  coun- 
.try.  The  rivers,  forests,  mountains  and  ravines .  are  ob- 
stacles which  diminish  givatly  the  chances  of  a  successful 
invasion.    But  if  the  advantages  which  Bohemia  derives 

*  M.  LichteoBtern. 
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from  its  position,  are  of  importance  to  the  inhabitants, 
they  are  less  so  to  the  Austrian  empire.  The  tactics 
adopted  by  the  European  states,  vrhen  Napoleon  taught 
them  to  resist  inrasions  and  to  defend  themselres,  might 
be  employed  '  with  success  in  a  war  against  that  mo- 
narchy. 
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Europe     ponfiniied.— Germany. — Tenth    Section. — Descrip- 
Hon  of  JUbravia  and  Jlustrian  Silesia. 

MoBATiA  or  Mcehren,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  de-  book 
rives  its  name  from  the  Morawa^  a  river  tlius  denominated  ^^^^^* 
by  the  ancient  Slavonians,  but  which  the  present  Grermans 
call  the  March.  The  provtnce  is  entitled  a  county  or 
margraViate,  and  politically  united  with  Austrian  Silesia. 
Both  these  countries  shall  be  separately  described  in  the 
account  of  their  physical  geography.  The  extent  of  the 
first  is  about  eighty-six  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  from  east  to  west.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  Bohemia,  on  the  south  and  the  east  by 
the  archdutchy  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  on  the  north 
by  Silesia.  More  than  half  the  country  is  covered  with 
mountains,  which  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  south, 
enclose  agreeable  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  soil  is  elevated 
from  fiv^  to  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  it  inclines  principally  towards  the  south.  The  March 
or  the  largest  river  rises  in  the  Sudetes,  flows  from  north 
to  south,  and  receives  most  of  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  mountains.  It  joins  the  Danube  at  some  leagues 
from  Prcsburg. 

Strata  of  intermediate  limestone  are  situated  in  the  cen-  Difierent 
tral  districts  j  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  not  uninteresting  '®^^'" 
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BOOK     from  their  positioiiy  are  observed  on  the  mountains*  in  the 
cxxvi.   ^^^  the  north,  and  tiie  west    Several  coal  depositea  ex- 

"""""""■"  tend  through  the  lower  part  of  a  valley  in  which  gneiss 
abounds;  they  are  less  important,  it  is  true,  than  the  coal 
mines  in  Bohemia,  bdt  still  they  are  worked  with  profit  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rossitz  and  Blawon.  The  geologist 
may  discover  fresh  water  deposites  to  the  south  of  the  coaU 
they  are  marked  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  •fossil 
wood  that  has  been  termed  lignites;* 

SUetia.  The  Mt  Valer  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 

that  separate  Moravia  and  Silesia;  from  its  height  pro* 

Gewnke     bably  it  has  been  called  the  Old  Father  of  the  Gesenke 

mountajDf.  chain ;  their  summits  join  those  of  the  Sudetes,  which  ex- 
tend to  a  great  distance  towards  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
From  the  same  lofty  mountain  may  be  seen  the  long  and 
narrow  province  of  Austrian  Silesia,  that  extends  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  The  length  of  it  in  that  direc- 
tion may  be  about  an  hundred  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth 
not  more  than  twenty.  The  Bischofs-kappe,  one  of  these 
mountains^  is  about  three  thousand  feet  in  height;  from 
anotherf  the  Hungersberg,  a  lofty  cataract  descends. 

Ancient         The  country  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gesenke  chain 

names.  |g  higher  tiian  any  other  part  of  the  two  Silesias.  Mines 
of  gold  and  silver  were  at  one  time  worked  there;  the  most 
productive  were  situated  on  the  Hackelberg.  According 
to  a  tradition,  the  Mongols  destroyed  in  14£1  not  only  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  working  these  mines,  but  most 
of  the  miners  in  Silesia.  Of  late  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  open  them,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  much  success. 

Oeoiour.        The  Austrian  province  of  Silesia  has  been  often  visited 
/  by  geologists;  it  contains,  indeed,  sufficient  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  labour.     On  the  sides  of  the  Sudetes,  Ge- 
senke, and  part  of  the  Carpathians,  may  be  observed  se- 
veral small  basins,  formed  of  sandstone,  schistous  argil, 

^  See  the  Memoirs  of    M.    Riepl.    Annates  de    ]*Institut  Polytechoiqut 
imperial  et  royal  de  Vienne. 
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gorI,  argillaceous  iron  and  porphyry;  on  the^ame  declir    book 
Titles  are  calcareous  rocks  containing  different  metals,  soch  oxxti* 
as  leady  iron,  and  zinc,  and  also  ttie  limestone  named  — — *— 
moschelkallct  strata  consisting  partly  of  argil,  salt  and 
gypsum,  argil  in  which  different  metals  are  found,  and 
extensive  alluvial  deposites.*    The  coal  and  the  sandstone  ' 
occupy  a  space  of  nearly  thirty-two  leagues.    Granite  ap« 
pears  on  all  the  high  points,  but  gneiss  and  micaceous 
schistus  are  more  common  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun-* 
tains.    Blue  argil  abounds  in  the  alluvial  lands,  it  is  to 
that  substance  that  the  smooth  and  level  appearance  of  the 
Siiesian  plains  must  be  chiefly  attributed.! 

The  Quadi,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ancient 
Moravia,  were  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Marco-  unts.'' 
mani,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Bohemia.  The  Quadi  are  the  same  people  that 
Strabo  calls  the  Coldui  ;^  their  history  is  very  obscure  until 
the  time  of  Caracalla,  by  whom  Gaiobomar,  their  king,  was 
put  to  death.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  annals ; 
he  informs  us  that  the  Suevi  were  placed  by  the  Romans  be- 
tween the  March  and  the  Ousus  or  the  Waagf  and  that  Van* 
nius  or  Wann,  one  of  the  Quadi  by  origin,  was  appointed 
king  over  them.§  The  above  passage  proves  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  name  of  the  river,  that  the  Slavonians  call  at 
present  the  Morawa.  The  Quadi  united  with  the  Mar- 
comanni,  and  were  sometimes  formidable  to  the  Roman 
power.  Domitian  marched  against  them  to  punish  them 
for  having  assisted  the  Dacii ;  the  Quadi  proposed  peace, 
the  emperor  rejected  their  conditions  with  disdain,  bu^ 
after  having  been  defeated,  he  was  compelled  to  make  it 
on  disadvantageous  and  humiliating  terms.  The  Quadi 
endeavoured  several  times  to  extend  their  territory  be* 
yoad  the  frontiers  of   Fannonia.     Marcus  Aurelius,  in 

*  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  Manes.     Annales  dei  Mines,  1825. 
t  Oeynhausen  ;  Versuch  einer  geognostlschen  beschreibung  tou  Obersch- 
leseen. 
X  Strabo,  Book  VII.  Chap.  2.  iS. 
h  Tacitus,  Book  II.  (  69.  inter  Marcum  et  Cuium. 
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BOOK    order  to  cheek  tlieir  invosionsy  was  obliged  to  station  an 
cxxvr.  •  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  amongst  them.    Their  fats- 

""■"■"""  tory  exhibits  a  series  of  defeats  and  rerolts  until  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Numerian,  who  gained  a'  decisive  victory 
over  them.  According  to  Mentelle,  they  possessed  four 
important  cities ;  Eburodunum  (Bria),  Eborum  (Obruntz)y 
Cdementia  (Kalmins)  and  J^diostanivm  (Znaim.) 

^"'"*  Beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi,  says  Tacitus, 

were  other  less  powerful  tribes.*  In  the  number  of  these 
tribes,  he  includes  the  Burii,  who  inhabited  the  country 
which  forms  at-present  Austrian  Silesia.  They  resembled 
the  Suevi  in  their  manners  and  language.  Ptolemy  calls 
thein  the  Luti.t 

Moravia         The  descendants  of  these  nations  founded  in  the  seven- 

a  kingdom,  teeuth  ceutury,  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  which  then  ex- 
tended to  Belgrade ;  to  that  country  the  Slavonians  direct- 
ed their  conquests  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  Mo- 
ravia was  joined  to  the  kingdom'  of  Bohemia.  It  then  be- 
came a  margraviate ;  but  since  the  reign  of  Mathias,  king 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  the  fifteenth  centhry,  Mora- 
via has  not  been  governed  by  separate  margraves. 

Slavonians.  The  Slavonians,  three  times  more  humerons  than  the 
Grermans,  inhabit  chiefly  the  central  districts,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, the  mountains.  The  former  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral branches ;  the  HannaqueSf  the  StraniaqueSf  the  Slorwa- 
ques  or  Charwates^  the  Horaques  or  Poohoraques,  the  Pod- 
C6ulaques  and  the  WaUaques.  The  Hannaques  derive  their 
name  from  a  small  river,  the  Hannah,  and  tliey  differ  from 
the  other  inhabitants  in  their  language,  customs  and  dress; 
their  principal  wealth  consists  in  their  cattle  and  flocks. 
The  Straniaques  inhabit  the  districts  hear  the  confines  of 
Hungary.  The  remaining  tribes  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  the  Wallaques  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  any ;  they  were  not  originally  natives  of 
Wallachia,  as  one  might,  suppose  from  their  name,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Wag  or  tlie  Waha,  for 

*  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  sec.  43.  t  Book  11.  Chapter  XI. 
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tbey  were  formerlj  settled  on  its  banks,  before  they  mi*    book 
grated  to  the  western  declivities  of  the  Little  Carpathians,   cxxti* 
The  Wallaches  speak  a  Hungarian  dialect ;  they  wear  the  *— — -— 
Hungarian .  costume.     During   the   seventeenth    century, 
while  immense  forests  of  beach  and  maple  trees,  cotercd 
the  mountains,  which  they  inhabit,  they  carried  on  a  lucra- 
tive trade  in  wood  and  limber.*    Now  that  the  woods  havo 
been  cleared,  they  are  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  agri- 
calture,  still  however  they  collect  the  last  substance,  but 
in  place  of  exporting  as  formerly  a  hundred  wagon  loads 
every  year  to  Leipsig,  ii^ore  than  five  or  six  are  not  at 
present  sent    The  Wallaches  are  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  by  their  cleanliness.    They  are  brave  iu  war, 
tolerant  in  their  religion,  and  strictly  honest  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  lifcf 

The  Slavonic  language,  analogous  to  the  Tchekhe  or  Slavonic 
Bohemian,  was  corrupted  by  the  different  iniiabitants  that  '°^"^^** 
settled  in  the  country.  Although  it  abounds  in  consonants, 
it  is  rich,  harmonious,  and  adapts  itself  easily  in  vocal 
music,  to  the  different  intonations  of  the  voice.  The  litera- 
tare  of  the  same  language  is  more  ancient  than  the  Polish. 
Its  principal  monuments  are  a  hymn  composed  about  the 
year  990  by  bishop  Adalbert,  the  Bohemo-Latin  psalter 
of  Wittemberg,  written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  poetic  chronicle  of  Dalemil,  wliich  dates  from  the 
year  1310,.  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  was  much 
cultivated  by  the  scholars  and  learned  men  in  Bohemia,  but 
many  of  their  works  wore  burnt  or  destroyed  during  the 
religious  and  political  wars  in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  study  of  the  language  has  been  encour- 
aged for  the  last  twenty  yearsby  the  Austrian  government; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  period  many  original  Slavo- 
nic works  have  been  printed.  Two  Slavonic  newspapers 
and  three  or  four  literary  journals  are  at  present  published. 
A  work  is  now  appearing  in  numbers  at  Vienna,  it  is  to  con- 

*  Ama-dou. 

t  See  Mittheiluogen  der  Moehrisch-Schlesisch.    Geselltchaft,  by  M.  Fichtner. 
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aist  of  three  hundred  ancient  Blaronic  soogSf  whidi  haf  e 
been  collected  in  the  different  circles  of  the  monarch  j. 

The  different*  diakcts  of  the  Bobemo-FoUah,  spoken  hj 
the  different  Slavonic  tribes,  may  still  be  distingyished, 
not  only  in  Bohemia,  hot  in  Moravia  and  Silesia,  althciugh 
many  German  wordd  have  been  introduced  into  tkea. 
The  Hannaque  seems  from  its  pronunciation  at  leasts  to 
be  harsh  and  guttural ;  the  Slowaque  is  divided  into  two 
dialects,  the  Moravian  Slowaque,  which  is  spoken  by  the 
Slowaques  and  the  Wallaques,  and  the  Silesian  Slowaque, 
differing  principally  from  the  former  in  the  number  of  its 
Polish  and  German  vocables;  both  are  said  toexcel^tfae 
other  dialects  in  harmony  and  softness.* 

The  German  nation  is  also  subdivided  into  fonrbrancbesi, 
that  are  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  the  J9bdU 
locnders  or  Silesians,  who  inhabit  the  Gesenk^  chain ;  (be 
KuhloendlerSf  who  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  couatry, 
the  Faganera  and  the  Schoenhaengstlers  on  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  Moravian  mountains* 

The  other  people  that  migrated  at  a  later  period  to 
Moravia,  are  the  Germans  who  settled  in  it  during  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  Croates,  who  are  easily  known  from 
the  other  inhabitants  in  the  seigniory  of  Diirnholm,  the 
Franch  in  the  seigniory  of  Goeding,  and  the  Jews  in  the 
different  trading  towns. 

•When  Joseph  the  Second  established  liberty  of  coq' 
science  within  his  dominions,  many  appeared  suddenly 
throughout  Moravia,  who  had  preserved  in  obscurity  the 
doctrines  of  John  Huss,  or  the  principles  of  Lutlier  and 
Calvin*  The  Moravian  brothers  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves,  they  had  acted  three  centuries  before  that  period, 
an  important  part  in  Moravia  and  Boliemia,  but  since  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand,  had  continued,  like  the  other  protest- 
ants,  under  a  system  of  persecution.  The  Wallaques  ex- 
hibited  in  their  mountains,  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  people 
declaring  against  Catholicism,  without  being  resolved  to 


*  Atlae  Ethnogiaphique,  by  M.  A.  Balbi. 
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substitate  any  other  worship  in  Its  place.    Not  many*  years    book 
after  the  decree  of  Joseph  the  Second,  niore  than  twenty   (^xxri. 
thousand  individuals  followed  publicly  the  rites  of  the  dif-  ^— ^ 
ferent  protestant  churches.    Austrian  Silesia  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  re8][)ects  a  dependence  on  the  diocess  of 
Breslauy  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  Lutherans. 
The  profestant  worship  is  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
sistory at  yienna»  and  the  catholics  acknowledge  as  their 
spiritual  chiefs,  the  bishop  of  Brunn,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Olmutz. 

The  climate  of  Moravia,  notwithstanding  its  elevation  c^iimate. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  milder  than  in  other  coun- 
tries under  the  same  parallel.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with 
soAcient  advantage  beyond  the  foKy-ninth  degree.  The 
greatest  height  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  may  be  about 
28%  and  in  some  winters  it  has  descended  so  low  as  22^ 
below  zero.  The  mean  temperature  of  Olmutz  seems  to  be 
about  7°  3'.  But  the  mountains  are  exposed  to  a  much 
more  rigorous  climate  than  the  central  districts;  thus  the 
harvests  are  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  in  Moravia  than  in 
tho  oibiintainous  country  of  Silesia.  At  Brunn,  for  in- 
stance, the  cherries  are  fully  ripe  in  June,  while  they  do 
not  begin  to  redden  in  Silesia  before  the  first  days  of  Au- 
gust. The  north-east  wind  is  the  most  prevalent  in  the 
two  provinces. 

The  country  abounds  in  game  and  fish ;  flocks,  poultry,  Produc- 
and  other  domestic  animals  are  very  common.  Cattle  forms 
tbe  principal  wealth  of  the  Silesians,  who,  although  a  sober 
and  industrious  people,  are  not  affluent.  The  corn  har- 
Teats  in  the  two  provinces  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  population ;  there  is  no  scarcity  of  potatoes, 
diflfereht  kinds  of  vegetables,  anise,  hops,  lint  and  flax. 
The  grape  and  many  fruit  trees  are  cultivated  with  success, 
bttt  of  the  latter  the  walnut  is  the  most  common. 

Yarious  are  the  mineral  productions  of  the  country;  Mines. 
gold  and  silver,  it  has  been  remarked,  were  formerly  abun- 
dant, but  iron  and  coal  aise  the  moat  profitable  at  present. 
Alum,  marble  and  other  rocks  are  found  in  many  places^ 
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and  worked  xyith  advantage.  It  ought  to  be  obserfcd, 
however,  that  the  water  in  most  of  the  springs  in  the  coun- 
try is  neither  wholesome  nor  agreeable  to  the  taste.  In 
as  much  as  relates  to  diflbrent  branches  of  industry,  Mo- 
ravia is  the  roost  important  province  in  tbcf  Aastrian 
empire.  It  is  unfortunate  for  its  commerce  thit  the 
March  is  only  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  very  aioaU  ton* 
nage;  tlie  inhabitants  are  consequently  obliged  to  tran- 
sport almost  all  their  merchandise  by  land.  If  communi- 
cations were  opened  or  facilitated,  the  greatest  benefit  might 
result  from  them ;  in  its  present  state,  however,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country  amounts  to  7,200,000  florins. 

The  two  provinces  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  have  been 
considered  as  forming  one  since  the  year  1783  ;  tliey  are 
divided  into  eight  circles. 

The  aflfairs  of  government  are  committed  to  the  states, 
the  deputies  of  which  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the 
clergy,  nobility,  knightjs  and  deputies  from  seven  rojal 
towns.  The  emperor  convokes  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states  every  year,  he  appoints  their  president,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  a  permanent  deputation  continues 
its  sittings,  and  watches  over  the  interests  of  the  province, 
until  the  members  are  again  assembled. 

Brunn  or  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  bill,  between  two  rivers,  the  Schwarzawa,  and  the  Zwit- 
tawa.  •  It  is  worthy  of  its  rank  from  its  iiopulation,  which 
exceeds  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  ancient  fo^ 
tifications  were  partly  demolished,  the  rest  are  in  ruins,  the 
citadel  only  remains,  and  serves  at  present  as  a  state  prison. 

The  ancient,  convent  of  the  Aogustines  is  now  the  place 
where  the  states  assemble;  in  their  hall  may  be  seen 
the  plough,  with  which  Joseph  the  Second,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Chinese  monarcbs,  turned  up  a  field  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rausnitz.  The  Kraut  Mark  or  cabbage 
market  has  been  considered  the  finest  square  in  Briinn ;  it 
is  adorned  with  a*  magnificent  fountain.  The  two  most 
remarkable  of  the  nine  churches  arc  those  of  St  James 
and,  the  Augustines  in  the  Mt  Brunn  or  old  town.    The 
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first  of  a  liglit  but  bold  Gothic  aFchiteoturei  is  corered    book 
with  coppery  and  contains  a  great  many  status  $  in  the  cxxvi. 
second  is  observed  a  silver  aUar»  surmounted  with  a  pic-  . 
ture  of  the  virgin^  worthy  of  Cranac's  best  days.*   A  ma- 
nuscript of  the  fourteenth  century  is  preserved  in   the 
cbarch  of  St  James ;  it  contains  an  account  of  the  siege 
of  Troy,  talien  from  two  ancient  manuscripts  at  Athens^ 
written  by  eye  witnesses  of  the  siege»f 

The  glacis  has  been  transformed  into  public  walks*  Tlie  Public 
Spielberg,  a  bill  of  eight  hundred  feet^  p:«rt  of  which  has  ^* 
been  called  the  Frandzensbergt  was  formerly  a  Calvary. 
A  marble  obelisk  sixty  feet  in  height*  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  the  Austrian  armies*  was  erected  in  1818  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood  near  the  arid,  rocks,  which  crown  the 
Spielberg.  These  walks  command  an  extensive  view,  the 
spectator  observes  at  twelve  miles  distance,  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  village  of  Austerlitz. 

Brunn  contains  several  hospitals,  schools  and  seminaries,  useful  in- 
an  agricultural  society,  another  of  natural  history,  and  a  >^*^"^^<'°'* 
valuable  museum,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  episcopal 
palace.    The  commerce  of  the  town  consists  principally  in 
the  sale  of  its  hats,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The  burgh  of  Buchlowitz,  about  four  leagues  to  the  Neigh- 
east  of  Austerlitz,  contains  a  population  of  thirteen  bun-  ^°"'^^  " 
dred  souls ;  it  is  known  from  its  sulphureous  and  mineral 
springs.  The  village  of  Luhatschowitz  is  situated  in  the 
moantains,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  capital;  its 
baths  are  much  frequented;  the  fountains  of  Vincent  and 
Armand  are  surrounded  with  handsome  buildings  in  the 
form  of  temples;   many  afflicted  with  rheumatism   and 

t 

*  The  manuscript  in  the  church  -  of  St.  James  is  entitled,  Liher  historiai 
Trojane,  per  magistrum  Guidonem  de  columnis  de  Nessana,  do  Graseo  tran- 
dttusia  LatiDum.  Guida  died  in  1827,  the  copy  of  his  MS.  was  not  written 
^  himself,  but  by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Grunbagen,  as  is  proved  by  the 
last  sentence  in  the  work.  Explicit  historia  seu  chronica  Trojanorum,  scripta 
perJobannem  Grunhsigen;  ^nno  Domini  1348.  See  Archiv.  fur  Geschishte^ 
1825. 
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cxxYi.  of  Tolleschowitz  derives  its  wealth  from  its  rineyarliy 
^~— "~  which  yield  excellent  wine.  Some  ruing  that  may  be  ob- 
serred  in  the  neighbonrhood,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
once  inhabited  by  saint  Ciryllus,  the  first  bishop  of  Mo- 
ravia. The  ruins  of  the  first  church  which  was  built  bj 
the  same  bishop  may  still  be  seen  at  Hradisch,  the  capital 
of  a  district,  situated  in  a  fruitful  plaui»  but  exposed  ts 
the  frequent  inundations  of  the  March.  Tlie  town  stands 
on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  that  river,  and  contains  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  Its  position  has  rendered  it  neees* 
sary  to  erect  and  keep  up  thirty-nine  bridges,  one  of  whicii 
is  more  than  three  hundred  yards  in  length.  Hradiscb 
was  an  important  fortress  in  the  fifteenth  century;  Ms* 
thtas,  king  of  Boliemia  and  Hungary,  besieged  it  several 
times  without  success.  Four  sabres  are  deposited  In  the 
townhouse,  they  were  given  to  the  city  by  king  Wladtslav 
to  commemorate  the  bravery  of  the  citizens.  The*  market 
place  is  adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of  the  virgin. 

The  village  of  Strany  on  the  mountain  of  Jaworzins, 
is  peopled  by  the  Wallaques,  that  have  been  already  men- 
tioned; they  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  in  their 
manners,  language  and  dress:  during  festivals  and  boljr 
days,  the  people  join  in  a  national  or  characteristic  dance, 
in  which  they  wield  their  sabres  with  great  dexterity. 
From  the  top  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Strany,  which  form  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  a  good 
eye  can  distinguish  at  thirty  leagues  distance  the  tower 
of  St.  Stephen.* 
Southern  ^^^  Commercial  town  of  Nicolsburg  rises  in  tbe 
frontiers  of  midst  of  a  plain,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince; it  contains  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  nearly 
the  half  of  them  are  Jews.  Znaim,  including  its  three 
suburbs,  a  town  of  the  same  population,  is  situated  on  the 

*  Haodbuch  fur  reiseude  in  dem  (ssterreichischen  kaiserstoate :  by  Rud&K 
pbu8  Von  Jenny, 
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left  konk  of  the  Taya,  in  a  fraitfbl  country,  ooTend  with    book 
rkb  vineyards.    The  principal  eilifices  are  the  court  of  cxxti* 
justice,  and  St  James'a  churchy  remarkable  for  itsiine  Gothic  "~*'""^ 
architecture.    The  chapter   of  Foeltemberg   is   separated 
froni  the  town  by  a  deep  valleyt  it  belongs  to  the  knights 
of  the  cross.    Znatm  possesses  two  convents  and  a  gym- 
nasium.     The  hUrgesses   wear  a  blue  dress»  and  their 
wives  are  distinguislied  ^  by  their  high  bonnets  trimmed 
with  gold  lace.    The  burgh  of  Eisgrub  is  also  built  oa 
tbe  banlca  of  the  Taya ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is 
a  rural  castle  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Leichtenstein ; 
the  building  is  not  very  large,  but  the  park*  which  sur** 
rounds  it,  is  watered  by  the  river,  and  laid  out  with  much 
taste. 

Iglan.on  the  banks  of  the  Igla,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Towns  in 
Moravian  mountains ;  its  population  amounts  to  thirteen  ^unmouD- 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  three  parish  churches,  a  con«  tains. 
vent  of  minorites,  founded  by  Ottocar  the  second,  a  gym- 
nasium and  an  hospital.    Some  fine  paintings  and  several 
ancient  tombs  are  contained  in-  the  church  of  St  James. 
One  of  the   churches    that    belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  has 
been  admired  for  its   paintings  in  fresco.      A  cemetery 
shaded  with  lofty  trees  is  the  moat  frequented  public  walk 
in  the  tow.n. 

Trebitsch  is  encompassed  with  walls,  and  situated  in  Trebitscb. 
a  deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Iglawa ;  most  strangers 
admire  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  its  houses,  the 
large  castle  that  commands  it,  its  ancient  parish  church, 
and  the  convent  of  the  capuchins.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mistkogel,  a  high  mountain,  is  as  fine  as  it- 
is  extensive;  the  eye  reaches  to  Nicolsburg,  and  one  may 
observe  in  succession,  rich  and  fruitful  plains,  the  sad  and 
gloomy  valley  of  the  Igla,  the  ruins  of  Templestein,  ail 
ancient  castle  in  which  the  well  is  said  to  be  five  hundred 
yards  In  depth  ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rokitna,  is  seen 
the  small  town  of  Kromau,  commanded  by  heights  cover* 
ed  with  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
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a  vast  and  verdant  amphitheatre.    Coal  is  not  uncommen 
on  these  heights,  and  the  working  of  it  forms  the  chief 
'  occupation  of  the  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants  in^Kro- 
maiu. 

A  rugged  and  hilly  road  leiCds  across  the  Moraviaa 
mountains  to  Ingrowitz,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Swartza;  although  it  does  not  contain  more  than  devea 
hundred  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in 
linen,  and  serves  as  a  place  of  residence  to  the'superintend- 
ant  of  the  reformed  communities  in  Moravia*  Mount 
Prositschka  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town;  it 
was  there  that  the  ancient  Slavonians  went  to  worship 
their  gods;  its  summit  is  often  obscured  with  mists 
before  rain,  and  on  that  account  it  has  been  called  tbe 
Weather-glass  by  the  country  people.  When  the  sky 
is  serene,  the  view  from  it  extends  to  Ko&niggrcetz  in 
Bohemia. 

Oinuitz  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Moravia;  its  fortifica- 
tions, which  are  still  in  good  repair,  and  its  citadel,  which 
was  the  prison-house  of  Lafayette,  render  it  an  important 
place  in  time  of  war.  The  population,  together  with  that 
of  the  five  suburbs  amounts  to  thirteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  town  is  well  built,  provincial  courts  are  held 
in  it,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the  archhishop.  The  lyceum 
and  the  other  schools  are  numerously  attended,  the  chari- 
table institutions  are  managed  with  great  care.  Tbe 
public  fountains,  remarkable  for  their  elegance,  reflect 
much  credit  on  Donner,  the  sculptor.  The  townhouse 
is  tlie  finest  edifice,  the  lyceum  possesses  a  library  of 
fifty  thousand  volumes,  a  valuable  collection  c^  natural 
history,  and  another  of  philosophical  instruments.  The 
people  show  the  place  where  the  emperor  of  Austria  had 
an  interview  with  Napoleon  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  Several  manufactories  have  been  built  at  Ol- 
mutz, and  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  with 
Poland  and  Russia. 

Antiquarians  think  it  probable  that  the  town  may  be 
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the  same  as  tiie  one  Vfhich  Ptolemy  designates  by  the  name    book 
of  Edurum.  cxxvi. 

The  March  which  waters  Olmutz,  descends  towards  the  — """~ 
south,  and  traverses  the  plains  on  which  Eremsier,  the  resi-  ^'^^'' 
dence  o(  the  archbishop  in  the  summer  season,  and  perhaps 
the  finest  town  in  the  province,  is  situated.  Nothing  can 
^exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  castle  appropriated  by  tlie 
prince  of  the  clinrch ;  galleries  of  paintings,  scientific  col- 
lections, libraries,  gardens  embellished  with  fountains  and 
cascades,  correspond  with  the  architecture  of  the  edifice* 
The  populatioii  of  the  town  is  not  much  greater  than  four 
thousand  souls.  Frerau  on  the  Betschwa,  though  still  less 
populous,  is  one. of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  country; 
within  Its  ^alls  may  be  observed  a  very  large  building, 
which  belonged  formerly  to  the  templars.  Weiskirschen, 
peopled  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Betschwa,  is  visited  by  the  strangers  that  resort 
to  the  baths  at  Toeplitz  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
a  place  that  must  not  be  confounded  with  Tceplitz  in  Bo- 
hemia. A  precipice  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  situ- 
ated near  tlio  thermal  springs^  and  a  marsh  of  mineral  water 
extends  belor,  it.    , 

Such  are  the  principal  towns  in  Moravia;  but  Joegems-  Auttrian 
dorf  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Buzberg,  on  the  other  side  of  ^^^' 
the  mountains  that  separate  the  province  from  Silesia.  It 
stands  on  a  fruitful  valley,  it  is  encompassed  with  walls, 
and  depends  on  the  dutchy  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Leiclitenstein.  The  mountain  that  commands  it,  on  the 
summit  of  which,  a  large  church  has  been  erected,  is  often 
visited  by  botanists.  The  town  contains  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  inhabitants. 

Troppau,  a  strong  place,  with  a  population  of  ten  thou-  Troppia. 
sand  souls,  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  straight  and  broad; 
the  public  buildings  are  the  ancient  town-house,  a  theatre, 
several  churches,  and  the  ducal  castle  of  Leichtenstein.  It 
contains  different  manufactories,  but  its  trade  consists  prin- 
cipally in  soap.    Teschen,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabi- 
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BOOK    tantsy  is  situated  on  tlie  side  of  the  Carpathians^  a  conntij 
oxxvju    covered  with  forests  and  pasturage.    Weichsely  a  tiIIi^ 

to  the  south-east  of  the  last  place»  stands  on  a  rallej, 

remarkable  for  a  cataract,  which  descends  from  the  height 
of  two  hundred  feet;  the  springs  that  supply  it,  are  the 
sources  of  the  fine  river  that  traverses  Poland.  lAstly, 
Bielitz  on  the  frontiers  of  GalKciay  is  noted  for  its  cloth 
manufactories;  it  contains  five  thousand  inhabitantSy  and 
not  fewer  than  the  half  of  them  are  employed  in  makiag 
cloth. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  eontintfed.— Germany. — Eleventh  Section. — 

Jirchduichy  of  JQlustrifu 

The  country  aboat  to  be  described,  is  mostly  enclosed  by    book 
the  difierent  possessions  of  the  Austrian  empire,  an  empire  cxxyii* 
extending  over  a  number  of  nations,  foreign  to  each  other,  " 

governed  by  the  same  sovereign,  but  according  to  different 
laws.    The  inhabitants  in  some  possessions  lately  added  to  , 

Austria,  attach  no  meaning  to  the  word  patriotism ;  passive 
obedience  is  considered  their  only  duty ;  in  others,  that  obe- 
dience may  be  attributed  to  fear  rather  tlian  to  ignorance ; 
the  hope  of  independence  cheers  them,  their  most  earnest 
desire  is  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  former  having  sub- 
mitted to  a  despotic  government  for  ages,  know  no  other 
blessing  than  repose,  have  no  other  wish  than  to  increase 
their  wealth,  and  by  that  means,  their  temporal  enjoy- 
ments; the  latter,  jealous  of  their  independence,  are  apt 
to  suppose  they  have  preserved  it,  because  their  countries 
are  entitled  dutchies  or  kingdoms.  AH  in  short,  are  more 
effectually  separated  from  each  other  by  their  manners, 
customs  and  language,  than  by  the  mountainous  chains 
which  bound  them. 

The  archdutchy  of  Austria  is  limited  on  the  west  by  Poutioo. 
Bavaria^  on  the  nojrth  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the 
east  and  the  south-east  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  dntcby  of  Styria. 
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BOOK  The  superficies  of  the  country  maj  be  about  seren' 
oxxTii.  dred  and  eight  German  square  miles.*  It  is  divided  bj 
the  Ens  into  tvo  nearly  equal  parts ;  the  one  situated  on 
"  *^"*  the  left  of  the  river  is  styled  the  goroemment  dkave  tk 
Ens,  and  the  other  on  the  right,  the  govemmetii  bdtrw  tk 
Ens. 
Moonuiu.  '^^  mountains  in  the  south  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Nori- 
can  Alps  enclose  a  large  and  fruitful  plain,  which  the  ma- 
jestic Danube  traverses  from  west  to  east  Branches  of 
these  mountains  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  they  form 
a  great  many  valleys,  and  render  the  country  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  romantic  in  Europe.  The  heights  of 
the  Manhart,  and  the  chain  of  the  Greiner-Wald  are  not 
very  lofty;  but  others  which  extend  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  some  are  covoed 
with  eternal  snow.f 
Geological  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  mountains  which  extend 
from  Vienna  to  the  calcareous  chain  of  the  Alps,  particu- 
larly the  Thorn  asberg  and  the  Meyersdorf,  contain  several 
deposites  of  coal,  which  are  accompanied  with  argillaceous 
sandstone,  calcareous  rocks,  quartz  and  schistous  marl 
mixed  with  marine  shells  and  the  impressions  of  plants. 

*  According  to  M'.  Max.  Freid.  Tbielen,  it  is  equal  to  708  6-10  German^ 
or  nearly  8503  Engliib  square  miles. 

t  Ttfe  height  of  the  principal  summits  io  the  Norican  Alps,  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;  hut  there  are  several  lofty  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  the  Arcb- 
dutchy,  which  may  be  specified. 

On  the  east  or  above  the  Ens. 


structure. 


The  Hocfaborn 

a 

10,667  feet. 

The  Dacbstein 

. 

9,2«5 

The  Hoher  Kreuzberg 

• 

8,728 

The  Gradstein 

• 

8,598 

The  Grosser  Priel 

• 

8,580 

The  Kopper  Kehr  Stein 

* 

7,734 

On  the  west  or  below  the  Ens. 

The  (Etscber 

• 

6p062feet. 

The  Wechselberg 

• 

5,574 

The  Huthwisch 

• 

2,716 
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Coal  is  likewise  found  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  in  the  valley     book 
of  the  Eb9.*  cxxyii. 

On  the  east  of  the  same  piver,  lands  ot  a  diflferent  nature, 

and  formed  at  different  epochs,  contain  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  silver  and  coal.  The  lofty  district  of  Monasberg  is 
covered  in  several  places  with  alluvial  deposites.  The  num- 
ber and  height  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Ens 
render  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg,  and  the  country  of 
Berchtesgaden,  more  interesting  to  the  geologist  They 
form  part  of  the  Norican  Alps,  and  are  composed  of  gra- 
nite, sandstone  or  psammites  and  calcareous  rocks.  Quartzt 
garnets  and  other  precious  stones,  magnetic  ore,  marble, 
rock-salt,  feldspar,  and  serpentine,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
metals  are  found  at  different  elevations.  The  calcare«- 
ous  mountains  seem  to  be  loftier  than  the  granite,  and  the 
illusion  is  partly  occasioned  by  their  steep  and  rapid  de» 
clivities*  But  without  having  recourse  to  tlie  operations  of 
the  barometer,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  granite 
moantains  appear  lower,  merely  because  they  are  seen  from 
a  greater  distance;  indeed  at  the  approach  of  winter,  tliey 
are  always  first  covered  with  snow. 

The  calcareous  mountains  are  much  more  interesting  to  Vegeu- 
the  botanist,  on  account  of  their  abundant  and  varied  ve-  ^'^°* 
getation.  The  cause  of  so  many  plants  may  be  attributed 
to  their  geological  structure,  and  particularly  to  the  compa- 
rative lowness  of  their  elevation.  Lichens  and  almost  all 
the  cryptogamia  are  nowhere  observed,  while  the  schistous 
and  granite  mountains  are  covered. with  them;  in  the  first, 
springs  and  streams  are  very  rare,  in  the  others  they  are 
abundant,  and  the  noise  of  the  cataract  is  often  heard 
amidst  precipices,  steep  rocks  and  low  valleys.  The  land 
rises  gradually  from  north  to  south  in  the  country  of  Salz- 
burg, and  if  the  level  of  the  lowest  plain  be  compared 
with  the  highest  summits,  (for  instance^  the  Wisbachshom,) 
the  difference  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  ten  thou^ 

•  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  Riepl,  Anoales  de  TinsUtut  poljleebniquo  de  Vieone,^ 
Tome  11. 
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BOOK    sand  Feet*    A  belt  of  land  tlMt  extenda  from  aast  to  vest 
Gxxvii.  along  the  ^liole  length  of  the  archdutcbjy  may  be  obeenr- 
""""""^  ed  to  the  north  of  Salzbarg;  it  is  composed  of  dliftr^t 
rocks,  and  a  sort  of  plastic  argil,  well  adapted  for  earthen 
ware.    It  treats  on  calcareous  rocks^  to  which  succeed  strata 
or  argillaceous  schistus,  that  are  supported  on  mioascbiB- 
tus  and  other  rocks  of  the  Alpine  chain. 
Laket.  Extensive  marshy  lands  and  several  well  known  mineral 

springs  appear  on  Uie  east  and  the  west  of  the  Ens,  Dif- 
ferent lakes  and  marshes  are  situated  in  the  part  of  thearch- 
'  dutchy  above  the  same  river.  The  two  moat  important  are 
the  Atter,  which  may  be  about  7288  iochs  or  Austriaa 
acres  in  superficial  extent,  and  the  Traun,  which  altboegh 
not  more  than  3,r7r,  is  better  known,  than  the  other,  fitw 
its  picturesque  situation  and  the  beauty  of  the  neigbbeor- 
ing  districts. 
BWen.  The  greatest  rivers  tributary  to  the  Danube,  are  the  March 
on  the  north,  and  the  Ens  on  the  south*— the  ancient  Jhdwh 
of  which  the  course  may  be  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  the  Traun  that  issues  from  a  small  lake  in  the 
Norican  Alps  near  Ausee,  traverses  the  lakes  of  Hallstiedt 
and  Traun,  and  falls  near  Lambach  in  the  form  of  a  cas- 
cade from  rocks  sixty  feet  in  height.  It  is  navigable  for 
more  than  seventy  miles  of  its  course,  neither  ia  its  naviga* 
tion  interrupted  by  the  falls,  for  a  canal  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  communicates  with  the  river* 
t^^nul'  Having  thus  described  the  position,  and  given  a  short 
account  of  tlie  archdutchy,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  ib 
former  inhabitants.  The  lands  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  by  tbe 
Amhilici  and  the  Amhidrani,  who  were  tribes  of  the  Norici* 
The  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  nave  of 
Noricum.  The  districts  round  Vienna  were  included  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  was  peo* 
pled  by  the  Norici  and  Quadi.  The  history  of  the  Norici  or 
Noricans  is  very  uncertain,  but  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  they  were  governed  by   kings,  before  they  submitted 

*  Set  Salzburg  uiid  Berchtesgaden,  by  Francis  Antony  von  Braune. 
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to  the  RonaiMs.    Noriciini  became  a  Roman  province  nn-    book 
der  the  reign  of  Augustas ;  it  was  considered  of  sufficient  cxxtit. 
importance  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  nearest  •~"~"— 
tbe  Danube,  was  called  Mricum  Hpensef  and  the  other, 
BMr  and  beyond  the  Alps,  was  styled  Noricum  Mediter- 
raneuro. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  banlcs  of  the  river,  were  Ancient 
Ba^oinrunif  at  present  Ilzstadt,  Laureacumf  (Larch),  '^^'^^' 
•Predate  and  Clatidiniumf  the  sites  of  which  are  un- 
known, 'OvUaMs  (Wels),  and  Invavum  (Salzburg). 
Ifftile  the  Romans  were  powerful,  the  Quadi,  Marco- 
Biani  and  other  neighbouring  nations  respected  the  No- 
rici ;  but  they  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  Goths ;  Ala- 
ric  devastated  their  country,  which  was  afterwards  laid 
waste  by  the  Soevi  and  the  Herules. 

About  the  sixth  century,  the  J^vares  or  ^arif  a  jieople  Nam  of 
originally  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ural,  invaded  and  took 
part  of  the  archdntchy;  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
founded  a  kingdom,  to  which  other  nations  in  the  west 
gave  the  name  of  (Esterreich  or  the  eastern  kingdom, 
Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  divided  it  in- 
to several  counties.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Mad- 
jar»  or  Hungarians  induced  Henry  the  Fowler  to  erect  it 
into  a  margraviate  in  the  year  928,  of  which  the  investi- 
ture was  bestowed  on  his  nephew  Leopold.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  changed  it  into  a  dutchy.  It  was  again  con- 
quered in  tbe  thirteenth  century  by  Ottocar  the  Second,^ 
king  of  Bohemia  J  but  that  prince  having  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Rodolphvs  of  Habsburg,  then  elected  emperor, 
a  war  ensued  in  which  Ottocar  was  slain.  The  dutchy 
thus  passed  to  tbe  descendants  of  Rodolphus,  who  have 
since  acquired  the  r^nk  and  importance  that  are  attached 
to  the  bouse  of  Austria.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
family,  which  courtly  genealogists  have  traced  to  the  time 
of  Noali's  ark,  or  at  all  events  to  the  days  of  the  Trojan 
horstB* 

Tbe  iffbabitants    are  *o   mixed    by   the   invasions   of  confwimi 
which  Austria  has  been  the  theatre,  that  it  is  difficalt  to  °  ^^^^' 
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BOOK    discover  the  shades  by  which  they  were  formerly  distin- 

cxxvii*  guished.  Some  SlaTonians,  howevery  are  found  on  the 
frontiere  of  Moravia,  in  the  country  above  the  Ens.  The 
descendants  of  the  Norici  exhibit  proofs  of  their 'ancient 
race  in  the  country  below  the  Ens.  Their  language  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  other  inhabitants*  The  people  in  tiie 
district  of  Salzach  show  by  their  customs  and  cbaracteTf 
the  remains  of  a  distinct  origin;  the  most  of  them  are 
honest  and  industrious. 

Language.  The  Austrian  German,  less  pure  than  that  which  is 
sp<iicen  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  forms  one  of  the  Dami- 
bian  dialects.  A  Bavarian  dialect  is  spoken  in  thi)  arch- 
dutchy,  and  different  varieties  of  the  German  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  All  of  them  abound  in  diminutivesy  bat 
none  of  them  are  so  soft  or  harmonious  as  the  Bavarian. 

cumats.  The  soutbei'n  part  of  Austria  is  higher,  and  therefore 
colder  tlian  any  other  district;  the  grape  arrives  seldom 
at  maturity.  The  climate  is  milder  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  air  is  every  ^'here  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  rain  that  falls  annually  varies  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  inches,  and  the  most  frequent  winds  are  the  west, 
the  north-west  and  the  east  The  climate  below  the  Ens 
is  temperate  but  variable;  Reaumur^s  thermometer  never 
descends  lower  than  nineteen  degrees,  and  does  not  ascend 
higher  than  twenty-nine.  There  may  be  about  twice  as 
many  fair  as  rainy  days  throughout  the  year. 

Dinaiea.  Although  Austria  is  not  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  epi- 
demic diseases,  the  mortality  is,  however,  more  consider- 
able than  in  the  other  possessions  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
The  number  of  deaths  compared  with  the  population  is  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty.four.  The  creHnSf  those  beings 
both  morally  and  physically  degraded,  are  very  numerous 
in  the  mountains  near  Salzburg. 

Agricui-  It  has  been  'ftl  ready  said  that  the  Austrians  are  laborloas, 
and  that  the  desire  of  increasing  their  wealth  is  observable 
among  many  in  every  class  of  society.  For  these  reasons^ 
agriculture  and  industry  are  carried  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  general 
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but   ioGorrect  notions  coocerniog  the  indolence  of  tlie    book 
people.    Tbe  conntryt  it  must   be    admitted,   consiimes  cxxvii. 
more  than  it  produceB,  but  tbe  insufficiency  of  the  grain  -— *— - 
huvBsts  in  tbe  governments  above  and  below  tbe  £ns» 
ottgbt  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  quality  of  tbe  soil^ 
than  to  tbe  ignorance  of  the  husbandmen.     Fruit  trees 
are  common  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Ens,  and  dried  fruit 
forms  a  branch  of  exportation  ;  but  the  orchards  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  are  more  abundant  and  more  va- 
luable ;  it  is  believed  too  that  the  finest  vegetables  in  tbe 
empire  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 

If  the  climate  be  ill  adapted  to  tbe  success  of  tbe  vine  Wiaei. 
in  tbe  districts  above  the  Ens,  the  culture  of  the  same 
plant  ia  ti^e  re^t  of  the  counti^y  forms  the  most  important 
source  of  agricultural  wealth.  The  best  wines  are  those 
of  Mauerbach,  Kloster-Neuburg,  Feldsbei*g,  Giuzing, 
Roetz  and  Bisamberg.  Lint,  flax  and  saffron  are  cultivated 
with  advantage  in  the  country  below  the  Ens,  but  as  the  lands 
do  not  yield  rich  pastures,  n^any  cattle  are  not  reared,  in- 
deed the  number  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  forests  have  been  long  neglected,  fire 
wood  is  consequently  found  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  poor- 
er classes.  The  meadows  in  the  province  above  the  Ens  are 
80  abundant  that  more  fodder  is  raised  in  the  govern- 
ment than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  empire; 
and  although  tiie  coldness  of  the  climate  compels  the 
inhabitants  to  consame  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  a  consi- 
derable time  may  elapse  before  it  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce coal,  or  before  the  forests  which  cover  the  mountains^ 
are  exhausted. 

Lower  Austria  is  amply  supplied  with  some  domestic  Animait. 
animals,  and  although  there  may  be  a  deficiency  in  cattle, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved^ 
that  tbe  horses  are  strong  and  well  made.  The  excellence 
of  the  pastures  in  Upper  Austria  has  led  the  inhabitants  to 
imitate  the  Swiss,  they  bestow  tbe  same  care  on  their  flocks 
and  dairy.  The  forests  in  that  country  afford  shelter  to 
different  sorts  of  game,  wolves,  bears  and  chamois.    But 
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R9  most  of  the  woods  bare  been  cot  in  lower  Aii8tria»  pm 
has  become  less  common  in  that  government 

The  mines  in  the  arcbdutchy  are  worked  with  much  in- 
telligence ;  an  author  affirms,  that  if  it  were  not'  the  iot^ 
rest  of  government  to  spare  fuel.  Upper  Austria  might  sap- 
ply  all  the  hereditary  states  in  Germany  witi|  aalt*  Tbe 
salt  mines  of  Hallein  produce  nine  hundred  thoosuii 
quintals.  The  district  of  Salzach,  in  mineral  wealth  pe^ 
haps  more  important  than  any  other,  famishes  every  yeir 
three  hundred  marks  of  gold,  seven  hundred  and  tweotj 
of  silver,  three  hundred  and  eighty  quintals  of  copper, 
four  hundred  and  ninety  of  lead,  ten  of  arsenic^  and  fifty- 
three  of  vitriol.  Lower  Austria  derives  from  its  mines 
thirty-four  thousand  hundred-weights  of  iron^  and  tvo 
thousand  five  hundred  of  alum ;  the  lead  mines  containing 
silver  seem  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  but  the  coal  mines  an 
much  more  profitable  than  ever  they  were  at  any  former 
period;  their  annual  produce  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
thirtyMbousand  quintals. 

On  the  left  o{  the  Ens,  many  individuals  are  engaged  in 
working  iron;  they  are  more  numerous  indeed  than  those 
employed  in  working  all  the  other  metals;  it  furnishes  tbe 
means  of  subsistence  to  fifty  thousand  families  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Traun.  The  manufactures  consist  principally  of 
woollen  stuffs,  linen. and  muslin.  But  tbe  people  in  Lower 
Austria  are  still  more  industrious,  in  that  respect  it  sn^ 
passes  all  the  other  possessions  of  tife  Austrian  empire. 
Cotton  mills,  linen,  cloth,  ribbon  and  paper  manufactories, 
foundries,  iron,  leather  and  glass  works  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  A  geographer  estimates  their 
produce  at  eighty-five  millions  of  Austrian  florins.f 
GomiMrce.  It  might  be  naturally  inferred  from  so  great  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  that  the  commerce  throughout  the  coos' 
try  must  be  considerable,  almost  the  whole,  however,  is 
concentrated  at  Vienna.  The  metropolis,  from  its  being 
the  residence  of  the  court,  from  its  position,  and  from  its 
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extensiTO  cFedit>  bfts  long  possessed  the  principal  com^    book 
merce  of  Austria.     Linz,  Salzburg,  Stejer,    Jieustadt-  €xxvii. 

Krelros  and  some  other  towns  serve  as  intermediate  sta- 

tions  to  Vienna.  The  value  of  the  goods  exported  from 
itf  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  flo- 
rins, the  imports  amount  to  the  same  sum,  and  the  transit 
trade  circulates  a  revenue  of  five  millions.  It  would  be 
needless  to  enquire,  after  the  examine  ff  some  authors, 
whether  thQ  commercial  balance,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is 
in  favour  of  Austria ;  because  it  is  evident  there  must  be 
always  a  balance  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  a 
state,  since  in  every  case  an  equivalent  value  must  be  given 
for  the  articles  imported.  Goods  are  conveyed  by  water 
on  the  £ns,  the  March,  the  Traun,  but  most  of  all  by  the 
Danube ;  many  vessels  loaded  with  cargoes  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  may  be  seen  on  tlie  last 
river.  Merchandise  is  transported  by  land  along  eleven 
principal  roads,  three  of  which  in  Upper  Austria  form  a 
total  length  of  three  hundred,  and  the  rest  of  more  than  six 
hundred  miles. 

The  archdutchy  exhibits  in  a  religions  point  of  view,  as  Religion. 
well  as  in  many  otiiers,  that  contrast  between  privileges 
and  restrictions  which  characterizes  countries,  where  pre- 
judice and  caprice  are  substituted  for  justice  and  right.  It 
is  not  intended  to  throw  any  censure  on  the  government, 
but  merely  on  the  mass  of  thOvinhabitants.  They  showed 
themselves  under  Joseph  the  Second,  incapable  of  deriv- 
ing any  advantage  from  the  institutions  and  privileges 
which  that  monarch  was  disposed  to  grant  them.  It  is  not 
however  the  less  singular  to  observe  in  the  same  pro* 
vince,  religious  liberty  established  on  one  side,  and  intoler- 
ance on  the  other.  As  in  the  other  states  of  the  empire, 
Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  worship,  and  the  one  that  has 
most  partisans  in  Lower  Austria;  there  Greelcs,  protest- 
ants  and  Jews  enjoy  equal  protection,  they  can  repair  to 
their  churches,  consistories  and  synagogues ;  while  in  Up- 
per Austria,  which  contains  twenty-four  thousand  lutherans* 
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who  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reDgteoi  Jews 
are  not  tolerated. 

It  is  known  that  the  differences  which  exist  between  th« 
liberties  and  the  privileges  of  some  provinces, 'de]iend  on 
the  conditions  that  were  stipulated  at  the  time  of  their 
union  with  the  crown.  The  country  below  the  Ens,  was 
wiginnlly  the  great  dutchy  of  Austria ;  the  country  sitn- 
ated  on  the  othej^  bank  of  the  river  was  annexed  at  a  later 
{leriod.  To  the  great  dutchy  were  attached  important 
privileges  during  the  long  continuance  of  the  German  em- 
pire; it  48  from  these  privileges^  and  as  kings  of  BoheroiR, 
tliat  the  Austrian  emperors  possess  the  right  of  presiding 
over  the  Gernianic  confederation*  But  according  to  cer- 
tain treaties,  that  have  existed  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  modified  by  the  states, 
which  the  emperor  at  his  coronation  oath  binds  himself  to 
maintain. 

These  states,  it  has  been  observed,  are  organised  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  in  Bohemia ;  they  consist  of  the  high  cler 
gy,  the  nobility,  and  the  deputies  from  some  privileged 
towns;  they  are  divided  into  a  general  assembly  and  a 
permanent  commission,  they  can  only  be  convoked  by  the 
sovereign.  Assemblies  of  the  same  sort  are  held  in  Up- 
per Austria,  the  dutchy  of  Salaburg  has  its  separate 
states. 

Upper  Austria  is  divided  into  five  circles,  and  Lower 
Austria  into  four.  In  the  first,  a  supreme  court  sits  at 
Linz,  and  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  causes  of  the  nobles 
and  privileged  classes ;  three  hundred  and  flfty*five  inf^ 
rior  triiNmak  decide  the  causes  to  which  plebeians  are 
parties.  Six  hundred  and  twelve  tribunals  bare  bcea 
established  fbr  the  same  purpose  in  Lower  Austria,  while 
the  nobles  are  only  amenable  to  the  supreme  Court  at  Vi* 
eiina,  and  the  common  people  can  appeal  to  it  against  the 
decision  of  the  other  tribunals.  Two  councils  of  censors 
are  held,  the  one  at  Linz,  the  other  at  Vienna ;  it  ia  the 
duty  of  the  members  to  examine  not  only  all  the  worb 
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poidislied  in  the  country^  bat  moh  as  arc,  imported  from    book 
foroign  states.  cxxtix^ 

The  levteouen  of  Upper  Austria  amoBBt  to  L.75&,0009  .^—^ 
and  of  Lower  Austria  to  neariy  L.£>5aOyO0O.  All  the  iodi-  R«''«>'"«- 
Tfdaals  from  the  noble  to  tbe  peasant,  are  remored  beyond 
the  reach  of  poverty;  they  may  be  said  to  be  afflaentf 
when  compared  with  the  people  in  other  coantries.  The 
advocates  of  absolote  power  have  attached  great  weight  to 
that  hbt,  which  proves  merely  that  under  one  despotic 
goTermnenty  the  nobles  do  not  abuse  tlieir  privileges,  and 
the  people  are  protected  by  the  impartial  administration, 
of  the  laws ;  in  other  words,  that  frugal  and  industrious 
men  amass  wealth,  wherever  the  right  of  property  is  re* 
spected.  But  is  man  like  the  lower  animals  ?  has  he  no 
other  enjoyment  than  that  of  satisfying  liis  physical  wimts? 
has  be  no  other  desire  than  that  of  living  in  obscurity  or 
repose  ?  If  the  Austrians  are  now  happy  under  a  paternal 
sceptre,  the  time  may  perhaps  come,  when  they  will  envy 
tbe  destinies  of  some  states  in  GevRMiny. 

Vienna  and  that  part  of  tbe  Danube  which  sqiarates  Neighbour, 
the  town  from  the  suburbs,  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  ^^^^I. 
fine  and  fruitful  plain.     Some  travdlera  commend  what- 
ever they  see  in  foreign  countries,  others,  particularly  the 
French,  blame  whatever  does  not  recall  the  customs  and 

« 

neighbourhood  of  Paris;  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  both 
errors,  in  endeavouring  to  describe  the  large  vaUey  round 
Vienna.  Towai*ds  the  north,  the  eye  tries  to  follow  the 
difTerent  branches  of  the  river,  w^bose  broad  and  rapid 
course,  together , with  the  vessels  that  cover  it,  enbdlisii 
and  vivify  tbe  rich  picture.  Islands  covered  wHh  trees, 
add  to  tbe  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  the  saaae  direction. 
The  surface  of  the  water  opposite  Vienna  is  about  four 
bondved  and  eighty  feet  aboive  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tbe 
iMsits  of  the  basin  on  the  east,  are  formed  by  heights  co^ 
vered  with  hotlses,  which  unite  with  those  that  bound 
it  on  the  south.  The  basin  becoOMs  broader  en  the  west, 
and  extends  to  the  Manhart  mountirfns,  covered  with 
forests ;  on  the  north  the  eye  wanders  over  a  plain,  tbe  ex** 
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sooK    tent  of  which  it  cannot  meaanre;  the  heights  on  the  aoatk 
cxxYii.  are  crowned  with  villages  and  country  houses,  sorronndcd 
■"""■"■"^  by    Verdant    woods.      The   lofty    summits    bebind    these 
heights,  have  from  theiV  distance  a  bluish  tint,  of  which 
the  different  shades  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  azure  of  the 
sky. 
VieDoa.  Vienna,  in  German  Wien,   was    founded  in    1142  by 

Henry  the  First,  duke  of  Austria;  it  is  at  present  the 
largest  city  in  Austria.  It  was  so  called  from  a  small  ri- 
Ter  which  crosses  it,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Danube. 
Tifo  capital  is  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  circumference,  including  the  dif- 
ferent suburbs,  is  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  German, 
or  twelve  English  miles.  Thus,  in  superficial  extent,  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  Paris,  although  the  two  towns  are  veiy 
different  in  point  of  population,  for  Vienna  does  not  cod- 
tain  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants.  The  real  town  stands  nearly  on  the  centre  of  tbie 
ground  which  all  the  bnjldings  occupy ;  it  is  encompassed 
with  ditches  and  ramparts,  and  communicates  by  twelve 
gates  with  thirty-four  suburbs,  which  are  certainly  exten- 
sive, but  cultivated  fields  are  situated  in  some  of  them. 
Encroachments  however  are  .every  day  making  on  the 
fields,  indeed  more  than  six  hundred  new  houses  have 
been  built  since  the  year  18S6.  Vienna  no  longer  resem- 
bles the  town  in  which  the  French  have  several  times  en- 
tered victorious ;  were  those  who  had  seen  it  ten  years  ago 
to  return  at  present,  they  might  be  apt  to  suppose  it  a  dtf* 
ferent  place.  It  is  long  since  the  bastions  and  the  ram- 
parts have  been  adorned  with  fine  walks  $  and  since  the 
jBttf^  Bastey  and  the  Bastey  of  Bothenshurm  have  been 
embellished  with  elegant  buildings;  from  the  Burg  or 
town-wall,  on  a  sloping  terrace  may  be  seen  two  gardens 
laid  out  with  much  taste,  the  one  belongs  to  the  court,  and 
'  the  other  to  the  public ;  in  the  last  has  been  placed  an  ad- 
mirable statue  of  Theseus,  the  work  of  Canova. 
Tho  city.  The  irregularity  of  the  buildings  in  the  interior  of  the 
city  indicates  its  antiquity.    None  of  the  eighteen  sqoares 
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are  very  large,  the  hundred  <and .  twenty  streets*  tboogh  book 
narrow  and  crooked,  are  clean  and  ^  well  paved.  The  cxxyu* 
bouses  are  large,  high  and  substantially  built;  the  mean 
number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house  exceeds  forty  persons* 
but  some  of  them  contain  many  more*  One  house,  for  ex- 
ample, is  inhabited  by  four  hundred  tenants,  and  it  yields 
a  rental  of  sixty  thousand  florins,  or  nearly  L.7000,  The 
ancient  burgess  hospital,  now  private  property,  is  let  to 
two  hundred  families  at  a  rental  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  florins.  The  most  of  the  squares  are  adorned 
with  fountains  or  other  monuments.  The  Hof.  or  the 
largest  square  is  also  the  most  regular;  it  is  decorated 
with  bronze  statues,  founded  by  Fischer.  A  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  also 
in  bronze,  decorates  at  present  the  square  of  Joseph.  A 
fountain,  in  which  the  leaden  figures  represent  the  four 
principal  rivers  in  the  archdutchy,  has  been  erected  on  the 
Neumark*  But  tlie  Graben's  square,  which. stands  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  more  frequented  than  any  other; 
in  an  enclosure,  are  observed  two  fountains  and  marble 
figures  representing  the  Trinity,  perhaps  the  best  work  of 
StrudeL  ^  The  principal  shops  and  warehouses  are  situated 
in  tliat  square  and  in  the  Kohlmark,  a  large  and  well  built 
street  that  leads  to  it. 

The  Bourg,  an  imperial  palace,  is,  without  doubts  the  xiuUdings. 
finest  edifice  in  Vienna;  several  collections  are  at  present 
contained  in  it,  they  consist  of  minerals,  many  objects  of 
art,  curiosities  and  medals ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  more 
valuable  than  any  other  collections  of  the  same  kind  in  Eu- 
rope.* The  emperpr  inhabits  that  part  of  the  Bourg  which 
has  been  called  the  Schweitzenhof.  The  palace,  like  the 
Tuileries,  unworthy  of  a  sovereign,  is  surrounded  With 
many  public  buildings;  on  one  side  is  situated  the  ancient 
imperial  chancery,  adorned  with  many  statues,  forming 
four  groups  of  a  colossal  size;  on  the  other,  the  imperial 

*  Among  the  antiquities  are  a  great  many  bronze  figures,  statues  and  jewels 
of  different  kinds,  five  hundred  Etruscan  vases,  four  hundred  ancient  lamps; 
and  thirty-two  tboosand  gold  and  silver  medals. 
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BMK  likntry,  containing  tiiree  hundred  tkoiwand  voInmeBf  tit 
exxTii.  thousand  9pecinien8''ofearlj  printing,  and  twelve  tlieosaai 
"""*'"*  nianoscriptB  ;*  at  a  greater  distance  are  the  ridiBg-schooli 
a  very  elegant  building,  the  two  guard  rooms  and  the 
theatre  of  the  palace.  The  other  buildings  that  may  be 
mentioned,  are  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Takhea, 
the  mint,  tlie  chancery  of  the  court,  the  war-ofllce,  the 
Bohemian  and  Hungarian  chanceries,  the  townhouse^  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  the  bank,  the  custoQi-^boiiae^  the 
uniyersity,  the  chamber  of  the  states,  and  the  two  ar- 
senals. 

In  one  of  the  last  buildings,  the  town's  arsenal  in  the 
Hof,  is  preserved  the  head  of  the  great  vizier  Rara-Mus- 
tapha,  who  commanded  the  Turkish  army  at  the  blockade 
of  Vienna  in  1683,  and  was  strangled  at  Belgrade  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  great  arsenal  are  to  be  seen  part 
of  the  dress  worn  by  Gustaphus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of 
Leutzen,  and  the  balloon,  which  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
servations made  from  it,  enabled  the  French  to  gain  the 
battle  of  Fleorus. 
Number  of  The  number  of  houses,  it  has  been  observed,  is  rapidly 
bouM^  '  increasing,  but  according  to  a  late  census,  tliey  were  eqoai 
to  seven  thousand  and  fifty,  there  were  besides,  a  hondred 
and  (wenty-three  of  a  better  description,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent nobles,  twenty-nine  catholic  churches,  one  reform* 
ed,  and  one  lutheran,  two  Greek  churches,  two  syna* 
gogues  and  seventeen  convents, — fourteen  of  men,  and  three 
of  women. 
Principal  The  three  principal  churches  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Augustines,  and  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephen; 
the  first  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  famous  one  at  Rome, 
and' the  cupola  is  covered  with  'copper;  the  second  was 

*  In  the  same  library  are  eight  thousand  volumes  of  engravings,  and  tvo 
hundred  and  seventeen  volumes  of  portraits.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  several 
Mexican  hieroglyphics,  which  some  future  Champollion  may  perhaps  decypher, 
a  manuscript  of  Dioscorides,  with  plants  on  vellum,  painted  in  the  fifth  ceatury, 
the  original  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  which  the  Bachanalia  were  regulated^ 
A.  R.  667 ;  lastly,  Tasso's  manuscript  of  Jerusalem  delivered. 
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finislMd  in  the  yetr  ISSO,  it  contains  the  mansolenm  of  the  ><m>k 
great  dtttcfaesa  Christina,  a  monument  that  cost  20,000  oxxtii^ 
ducats,  and  in  which  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  genius  and  -^-'""~' 
talent  of  Canova:  the  hearts  of  the  deceased  members 
of  the  imperial  family  are  preserved  in  a  chapel  adjoining 
the  same  building.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  tliirteentb  century,  is  three  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  and  eighty  in  height.  The  tower  may  be  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  it  supports 
a  bell,  weighing  more  than  eighteen  tons,  and  made  of  the 
cannon*taken  from  the  Turks,  after  they  raised  the  siege 
of  Vienna.  The  same  building  iV  adorned  with  thirty- 
eight  marble  altars,  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  the  Fourth,  of  several  cardinals,  prince  Eugene, 
and  the  celebrated  Schpissharomer,  a  physician,  a  poet,  an 
orator,  historian  and  philosopher. 

The  town  communicates  by  thirty-nine  bridges  with  Suburtar 
Leopoldstadt  and  the  subhrbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Da* 
Dube.  Leopoldstadt,  situated  on  an  island,  is  exposed  tQ 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  A  fine  wulJK,  in  which  are 
planted  different  rows  of  trees,  that  terminate ,  in  a  grove, 
serves  as  a  place  of  meeting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand 
persons  on  St  Bridget's  day-^the  tutelar  skint  of  the  parish.  ' 
The  quarter  of  Jaegerzeile  on  the  sanfe  island,  is  inhabit- 
ed by  the  higher  classes;  embellished  by  many  fine  build* 
ings,  a  theatre,  and  most  of  all  by  the  Prater,  a  magnifi- 
cent walk,  in  which  may  be  observed  coffee-houses,  various 
places  of  amusement,  panoramas,  riding-schools,  and  schools 
of  natation.  At  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  situated  the 
Belvedere,  built  by  prince  Eugene,  now  the  pn)perty  of 
the  emperor,  and  remarkable  for  its  gallery  of  valuable 
paintings.*    The  large  military  hospital  and  the  church 

*  lo  ibe  right  side  of  the  gallery  are  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  picturei   . 
by  the  great  Italian  masters  ;  on  the  left  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  Fle« 
mish  school,  and  in  the  upper  story,  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  German  schooli.    In  one  of  the  rooms  is  observed  a  fine  Mosaic 
paiating  representing  the  last  supper  by  Leunardi  da  Vinci* 
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BMK  beldnj^ing  to  H«  are  situated  near  the  entaance  to  tiio 
ctxYU.  urbs  of  Landstrasse.  The  church  of  8t  Cfaartost  aoie 
""^~~~  regular  than  any  other  in  Vienna,  adorns  the  asburbs  of 
yieden ;  it  was  built  by  the  emperor  Cliarles  tbe  l^owiih 
to  fulfil  a  vow  ho  had  made,  while  the  plague  deaolaled 
the  city  in  the^  year^  1371.  The  suburbs  of  Yiennay  al- 
though irregular,  are  finer  than  the  town ;  they  seem  at 
most  to  be  formed  of  palacfs  and  gardens,  but  the  streets^ 
it  must  be  admittedf  are  ill  paved,  the  stones  used  for  the 
purpose  are  too  small,  and  on  that  acooont  disagTeeaUe  to 
walkers. 
^uucUoD.  '^  '^  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  places  of  pvUic 
or  private  instruction  in  Vienna,  it  may  be  suflfeient  Is 
mention  the  most  important.  Whatever  has  any  con- 
nexion with  the  useful  arts,  the  diflferent  kinds  of  iadustry, 
and  commerce,  is  taught  in  the  polytechnic  school.  The 
medical  and  surgical  scliools  are  well  attended  ;  tusflve 
hundred  students  attend  the  university,  and  the  lectures 
are  delivered  by  seventy-nine  professors.  Tlie  university 
library  consists  of  a  hundred  thousand  volumes;  there  are 
chairs  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  the  dMTereat 
sciences.  The  oriental  sclrool  was  established  in  order  to 
form  interpreters,  and  facilitate  the  relations  between  Aus- 
tria and  the  I^orte.  Besides  the^e  schools,  others  have 
been  instituted  for  the  children  of  the  nobility.  The  fine 
arts  are  taught  in  the  imperial  academy,  and  in  other  se- 
minaries the  application  of  these  arts  to  different  pitidacte 
of  industry.  To  these  may  be  added  the  academy  of  ea* 
gineers,  and  the  musical  school,*  a  normal  school,  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  of  which  the  masters  are  zealous  and 
well  informed  ecclesiastics,  five  colleges  and  a  pr«y|eslaHt 
university  that  is  ill  attended,  because  the  wealthier  pro> 
teatants  prefer  to  educate  their  children  at  homo;  lastly, 

*  It  18  Stated  in  the  Wetner-Zeit  (1825,)  that  a  hundred  %nd  sereoty-five 

pupils  of  both  sexes  attend  the  musical  school.     It  contains  a  library  eoositting 

of  historical  and  theoretical  works  relatiTe  to  mutfic,  a  great  many  manoaeripis 

'     on  the  same  subject,  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of  ancient  and  modem 

sical  instruments. 
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lb«re  are  aistf  whools  for  the  lower  order9>  and  most  of   JMmv: 
them  ard  conducted  on  an  excellent  plan ;  in  one  of  tbeiai  oxxtii* 
the  school  of  Neubaugasae,  they  are  gratuitously  taughti  — * 
they  kam  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  drawing ;  cor- 
poral puniBbment  has  heen  abolished,   the  girls  are  in- 
strooted  in  needlework,  ainl  kept  separate  from  the  boys* 
Other   charity  schools  for  the  children  of  artisans  are 
open  on  the  Sundays  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
Ibrenoonb     The  daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes  are 
educated  in  convents,  but  an  imperial  seminary  has  been 
feanded  Tor   the   daughters  of  officers.     The   principal 
schools  have  their  collections  or  museums,  by  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  are  taxight,  are  illustrated. 

The  charitable  iiistitutions  are  not  less  numerous,  the  Charitabia 
most  important  may  be  enumerated.  Tlie  hospital  or  in-  uont!'* 
firmary  in  tiie  suburbs  of  Alser,  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
dimensions  and  the  great  cleanliness  with  which  it  is  kept. 
It  contains  seven  courts  planted  with  trees,  a  hundred  and 
eleven  wards  furnished  with  two  thousand  beds,  and  re- 
ceives aniiually  from  fifteen  to  seventeert  hundred  patients. 
The  foundling  hospital*  tlie  imperial  orphan  hospital,  and 
the  deaf  and.  dumb  institutions  are  creditable  to  the  ca- 
pital. 

Mendicants  dare  not  appear  in  the  streets  of  Vienna;  a  Houteiof 
Mrork-house  has  been  built  for  all  the  beggars  in  Uie  pro-  <''>''«<'<><'°- 
vince,  and  another  for  vagrants,  who  are  not  accused  of 
lay  crime;  but  the  latter  are  not  allowed,  as  in  France,  to 
have  ariy  communication  with  criminals. 

There  are  in  Vienna,  as  in  every  other  great  town,  inany  Placet  of 
places  of  amusement,  many  ways  in  which  the  idle  may 
pass  tlieir  time.  Five  theatres  are  open  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  fine  season,  the  public  walks  and  gar- 
dens are  crowded.  The  number  of  coffee-houses  amounts 
to  seventy,  and  the  taverns  or  ordinaries  tu  three  hbndred. 

But  the  capital  is  more  important  as  a  manufacturing 
town  than  any  other  in  tlie  Austrian  empire ;  more  than 
>ixty  thousand  individuals  find  employment  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry.    The  manufactures  consist  of 
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BOOK  silk  and  other  staflTsy  gold  and  silrer  lace,  ribbon,  bard- 
cxxTii.  ware  goods,  needlesi  philosophical  instruments  and  diflh^ 
'  ent  kinds  of  paper.    The  carriages  of  Vienna  are  prised 

in  most  parts  of  Germany ;  there  are  b^Bsides  several  por- 
celain works,  and  one  of  them  employs  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty painters  and  fifteen  hundred  workmen.  The  cannoa 
foundry  and  the  manufactory  of  arms  are  supported  by 
government  The  average  number  of  muskets  that  Issae 
every  year  from  the  imperial  manufactory,  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  thirty  thousand.  The  other  articles  made  in  the 
same  town  are  steel  ornaments,  jewels,  watches,  exoelkit 
musical  instruments  and  different  chemical  products. 
Commerce.  The  capital  is  thus  the  central  point  of  Austrian  com- 
merce, and  of  the  circulation  required  to  maintain  it.  Tbe 
produce  of  its  industry  which  brings  annually  a  revenue  ef 
two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  gives  rise  to 
an  exportation  sufficient  to  furnish  cargoes  to  six  thousand 
boats,  and  merchandise  for  nearly  two  millions  of  wagons. 
The  canal  of  Neustadt  finished  in  1803,  serves  as  a  comroa- 
nication  between  the  Danube  and  the  metropolis ;  boats  as- 
cend by  means  of  locks  to  the  basin  in  front  of  the  towa- 
hoiise.  Three  fairs  are  held  in  tlie  town,  and  the  number 
of  mercantile  houses  of  every  kind  amounts  to  nearly  a 
thousand* 

Fortifications  and  walls  are  still  kept  up  round  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town,  but  Vienna  is  not  a  place  that  can 
offer  much  resistance  in  tlie  event  of  a  siege ;  the  garrisoB 
does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men.  Ahboogh 
important  from  its  population,  it  has  given  biKh  to  few 
distinguished  men;  but  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
aome  that  have  acquired  a  name  in  German  literature,  sock 
as  Schrffikh,  Collin,  Alsinger,  Mastalier  and  the  historian 
Incofer,  known  from  his  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Hangarji 
and  by  a  Latin  work,  published  under  a  fictitious  name,* 
entitled  Monarchia  Solipsorum,  a  satire  against  tbe  Je^ 
^uits,  which  was  for  some  time  popular  in  France^f 

^  Iq  Holland,  in  the  year  1648. 

f  It  was  translated  into  French  in  the  year  173$. 
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The  lunries  and  delicacies  of  the  table  are  carried  to  a    book 
greater  excess  at  Vienna  than  at  Paris,  but  they  may  be  cxxvii, 
bad  at  less  expense  in  the  Austrian  than  in  the  Frencli  ca- 
pital.    Nobles  from  every  part  of  the  empire  settle  there, 
and  contribute  by  their  wealth  to  increase  its  commerce 
and  industry.    The  indolence  and  ennui  of  the  rich  render 
many  places  of  amusement  necessary,  but    none  are   so 
much  frequented  as  the  theatres.    If  the  pieces  acted  on 
the  stage,  are  not  admired  by  the  other  Germans,  the  fault 
must  be  imputed  to  the  dramatic  censors  appointed  by  go-' 
▼emment    Much  has  not  been  done  in  literature,  still,  less 
in  science;  music  forms  the  only  exception,  it  has  been 
cultivated  with  great   success.    There  are   few  catholic 
towns,  where  the  people  are  so  punctilious  in  observing  re- 
ligious forms  and  ceremonies;  no  class  of  the  community, 
no  rank  m*  order  are  free  from  credulity,  superstition  or 
bigotry.    But  although  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant,  they 
ari  not  corrupt,  the  men  are  honest,  and  the  domestic  vir- 
tues are  cherished  in  many  families. 
.  More   liberty,  greater  encouragement  given  to  know- 
ledgie,  by  impressing  the  salutary  impulsion  on  the  capital, 
might  produce  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  the  wbirfe  ' 
population  of  Austria.    The  vigilance  of  the  police  bor- 
ders on  oppression ;  some  of  them  hold  the  office  of  dra*    ' 
Biatic  censors,  and  they  exercise  it  in  a  very  captious 
manner ;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  full  time  that  the  office' 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  police  reformed.    The  emperor 
said  a  few  years  ago,  when  returning  from  the  theatre  sfter 
a  first  representation,  that  he  was  well  pleased  at  having 
seen  the  comedy,  as  he  was  convinced  the  censors  would  con- 
demn it  The  truth  of  the  remark  was  afterwards  confirmed. 

The  stranger  observes,  not  without  interest,  the  bastions  Sieg«i  of 
that  protected  the  town  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  ^^^'^^^ 
But  in  later  times  Vienna  was  taken  by  the  French. 
The  example  of  so  many  other  capitals  that  yielded  to  a 
victorious  chief,  may  console  the  Austrians,  if  any  con- 
found success  in  battle  with  national  honour.  The  same 
town   was   taken   in    1241  by  Frederick    the    Second, 
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9WK  duke  of  Aiistria,  and  by^he  emperor  Rodolphiis'  the  First 
nxni*  ii,  11^97.  It  %v.as  Taiidy  besieged  by  tbe  Hungarians  in 
■  1477 f  but  obliged  to  surrender  eight  years  afterwards  to 

MathiaSy  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  ' 

Vienna  resisted  the  Ottoman  troops  in  1529  and  166$, 
The  recollection  of  the  last  siege  has  been  handed  dova 
to  the  present  inhabitants.  'Mo,  event  was  ever  likely  to  be 
more  fatal  to  Germany,  and  perhaps  to  Europe.  Kara 
Miistaphaj  son-iu-law  and  great  vizier  of  Mahomet  the 
Fourth,  excited  by  the  ambition  of  adding  the  west  to  the 
humiliating  yoke  of  his  master,  traversed  Hungary  and 
entered  tlie  Austrian  plains  with  an  army  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of  artillery  ia 
which  were  three  hundred  cannon,  very  effective  engines 
at  that  time.  Charles  the  Fifth,  duke  of  Lorraine,  com- 
pelled  to  give  way  to  such  an  overwhelming  force,  retreat* 
tA  in  haste  to  Vienna.  Fear  pervaded  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  emperor  fled  secretly  and  ingloriously  from  the 
capital.  It  is  in  such  moments  that  kings  feel  the  misfor- 
tune of  not  4ieing  beloved  by  their  people^  Leofinld  hav- 
ing suddenly  taken  the  resolution  of  fljing  with  lua  fa- 
mily, past  along  the  fugitive  crowd  that  encumbered  Out 
road  to  Lintz.    But  it  was*  soon  discovered  that  he  was 

« 

only  one  among  a  multitude  of  sufferers;  he  and  his  family 
were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  a  wood,  and  the  dark- 
ness was  dispelled  by  the  flames  wliich  preceded  the  Ot- 
toman hordes,  and  with  which  Hungary  had  already  been 
desolated.    Terror  was  at  its  height  in  Vienna,  all  must 
have  been  lost  but  for  one  roan,  and  that  man  waSs  John 
Sobieski.     Kara  Mustapha  had  encompassed   the   town; 
tbe  count  of  Starenberg  burnt  the  suburbs,  armed  the  stv- 
.    deitts,  and  resisted  ^with  a  feeble  garrison  of  sixteen  tlioa- 
aand  men ;  but  after  twenty-three  days  siege,  the  garrison 
weakened,  without  provisions,  obliged  tf^  fight  and  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fires  occasioned  by  bombs,  were  reduced  to 
despair.    The  enemy  had  taken  the  counterscarp,  when 
fiobieski  appeared  with  seventy-four   thousand    men;  be 
axamiued  the  position  and  encampments  of  the  vizier ;  gave 
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tim  aignal  of  batfle,  und  the  formidabb  amy  of  Mustaj^ha    AoiHi 
'was  cot  to  pieces.    Never  v^bb  so  great  an  alarm  folio¥^ed  otx^iU 
by  so  briUiaot  a  triumph  $  the  booty  was  immense,  Yieana  — — 
vras  savfdf  Christendom  freed  from  the  danger  that  nie« 
Baced  it»  by  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  a  berok 

The  ancient  town  ealled  Casira  FaMama  or  Faviamh  AntiquiU^i.. 
and  afterwards  Yiadobona,  rose  into  notice  under  the  first 
emperors;  the  tenth  Germanic  legion  was  stationed  there 
in  the  time  ef  Ptolemy ;  Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  the  sama 
place  I  Gallian  gave  it  up  to  the  Marcomani  after  kavimg 
married  the  daughter  of  their  king.  Aurelius  united  ifl 
again  to  the  empire.'*'  While  some  alteratioM  were  making 
about  two  years  ago  in  tlie  botanical  gardens,  several  an*' 
tiquittes  were  discovered,  such  as  coins,  different  pieces  of 
money,  vases,  bricks  and  other  relies,  from  whieb  it  appears 
that  the  site  of  the  garden  was  formerly  within  the  ea^ 
closure  of  Yindobona.  When  the  chapel  of  the  Capuchins 
was  enlarged,  a  chapel  that  served  as  a  place  of  interment  , 
for  the  emperors,  there  were  discovered  much  about  tha 
same  time  a  Roman  tomb,  fragments  of  funeral  vases,  and 
other  articles,  which  render  it  probable  that  the  road  from 
Yindobona  to  Rome  passed  near  the  present  convent. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the  neig^  Neigbbour- 
bouring  country ;  the  castles  and  country  houses  on  the  ''^^^ 
heights  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  describe  those  only ,  which*  belong  to  the  imperial  fa^ 
mily.  Schoeiibrunn  was  built  by  Mary  Tiieresa.  It  is  re* 
markable  for  the  extent  of  the  buildings,  the  fineness  of 
the  gardens,  and  the .  profusion  of  rare  and  valuable  plants 
in  the  conservatories.  Laxenburg,  a  Gothic  castle  be- 
longing to  the  emperor,  is  encompassed  with  ditches  and 
other  works  that  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  fortress^ 
The  interior  is  decorated  in  the^  same  style  as  the  exterior^ 
and  contains  many  curiosities  of  the  middle  ages.  It  forma 
a  singular  contrast  with  its  modern  gardens,  and  even  witb 
the  regularity  of  the  burgh  at  the  base  of  its  walls. 

*  See  the  excellent  work  of  the  Baron  of  Hormayer,  Vien  seine,  Getchicbte 
und  wine  D«nk?ardigkoitBn, 
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BOQK  The  Tillage  of  Maria-Hitzing  neei*  SclMBnbranii  baa 
oxxyii*  |)een  considered  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  in  Austria. 
It  possesses  a  theatre,  and  is  visited  on  account  of  its 
baths.  Penzing  is  known  from  its  ribbon  manufactories^ 
and  Meidling  from  its  mineral  waters.  Several  coontrjr 
bouses  are  situated  near  these  villages. 

We  may  quit  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  bousw 
of  tlie  wealthy  rival  each  other  in  elegance,  where  their 
grounds  laid  out  with  great  taste  give  to  the  basin  of 
Vienna  the  appearance  of  an  immense  garden.  The  towns 
now  to  be  mentioned  are  situated  on  the  plains  of  I^wer 
Austria.  Kloster-Neuburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube* 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  not  on  account  of  its  popnlaUon* 
wliich  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  two  hundred  in- 
habitants, but  on  account  of  a  magnificent  convent  belong- 
ing to  the  Augustines.  The  town  is  decorated  with  a 
fine  church,  in  which  the  ducal  crown  of  Austria  is  depo- 
sited ;  it  has  besides  a  seminary,  a  valuable  library  con- 
taining more  than  four  hundred  manoscriptSy  and  a  oollec- 
tion  of  natural  history  and  medals- 
Baden  at  some  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  is 
commanded  on  the  east  by  verdant  hills,  while  a  fruitful 
plain  extends  to  the  west  The  population  does  not 
amount  to  three  thousand  persons,  but  its  baths,  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  in  rheumatic  alfections  has  been  acknow- 
ledged, are  so  much  frequented  that  more  than  five  thou- 
sand strangers  resort  to  them  in  some  seasons.  Walks 
have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  different  proprietors  are  open  to 
strangers.  % 

Neustadt  or  Yionerisch-Neustadt  has  been  considered, 
after  the  capital,  the  finest  town  in  the  archdutchy ;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Thlelen,  is 
equal  to  eight  thousand  three  hundred.*  It  is  adorned 
with  three  large  squares,  the  houses  are  well  built,  ibe 
streets  are  straight  and  regular.    It  possesses  several  semi- 

*  Alphabetisch  TopographiBches  Postreise-Handbuch  fur  den  (Ester-reichis- 
cben  KaiMrstadt,  &c.  by  M.  F.  Thielen.    Vtenoa,  1837* 
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nariesy  and  a  militarjr  school  attended  bjr  five  hundred  pu-    boor 
pils.    The  canal,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  pas-  cxxtii* 
ses  from  the  town,  and  serves  to  supply  Vienna  with  fire-  — — 
wood,  coal,  and  stones  for  building. 

The  summit  of  the  Schneeberg  is  about  five  leagues  to  Schnee- 
the  west  of  Neustadt  That  mountain  is  visited  by  a  ^^s* 
greater  number  of  strangers  than  any  other  in  lower  Aus* 
tria.  It  is  covered  with  mists  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  none  need  ascend  it,  unless  the  weather  be  serene  aiid 
cloudless.  After  having  mounted  a  short  distance  on  the 
most  frequented  road,  the  spectator  observes  below  him, 
a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
lake.  Having  past  the  region  of  trees,  he  arrives  at  a  sort 
of  platform,  on  which  a  house  has  been  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers  that  may  wish  to  remain  during 
the  night  Lichens  are  the  only  plants  that  grow  above 
the  inn,  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  is  not  without 
danger,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  naked  rocks,  and  to  avoid 
frightful  precipices.  The  height  of  the  summit  is  such  as 
to  command  a  most  extensive  horizon.  The  eye  wanders 
over  as  fine  a  panorama  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  the 
wooded  heights  of  the  Werner- Wald  and  the  Manhart 
appear  on  the  north ;  Vienna  seems  like  a  village,  and  the 
Danube  like  a  stream  in  a  verdant  plain.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  count  all  the  towns,  and  although  the  distance  is  so 
great  as  to  make  them  resemble  so  many  points  on  a  geo- 
graphical map,  there  is' no  summit  from  which  a  stranger 
can  at  once  form  a  more  correct  notitfn  of  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  archdutchy.  The  view  towards  the 
sooth  lis  bounded  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  a  chain  more' 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length ;  on  the  we6t 
are  seen  the  mountains  in  Upper  Austria,  the  Salzburgh 
Alps  and  those  of  the  Tyrol,  while  the  vast  Hungarian 
plain  extends  on  the  south-east  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Raab  and  Ofen.  Of  all  the  towns  that  may  be  observed 
in  ascending  the  canal  of  Neustadt,  those  only  have  been 
mentioned  which  are  situated  in  that  direction ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  Upper  Austria  may  therefore  be  completed  by  giv- 
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Bruck,  situated  in  a  vallqr  to  the  right  of  the  Danube 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lettha,  may  be  mentioned  on  ac* 
count  of  its  custom-house,  and  a  large  square  watered  by 
a  fountain.  Haimburg  contains  three  thousand  inhabilattti» 
and  carries  on  a  greater  trade  in  tobacco  than  «ij  other 
town  in  Austria.  Krems  and  Stein  are  seen  towards  the 
weaty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;  the  one  is  peopled 
by  three  thousand  six  hundred  inbabitantsi  and  the  other 
by  fifteen  hundred.  They  are  separated  from  each  ctiier 
by  an  alley  of  trees,  and  two  rows  of  housesi  which  may 
probably^ account  for* a  popular  saying;  Ktems  and  Stmm 
are  three  towns.  Krems  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  tts  inhabitants ;  they  are  em- 
ployed in  different  branches  of  industry.  But  the  ooofr- 
merce  of  Stein  lasts  only  a  part  of  the  year,  or  while  the 
river  is  favourable  for  navigation.  A  castle  now  in  rnias 
rises  above  Durrenstein,  it  was  there  that  Richard  CaBwrdt 
Lion  was  unjustly  confined.  Moelk,  although  only  a 
burgh,  is  remarkable  for  its  large  convent,  inhabited  by 
Benedictines,  for  its  gymnasium,  library  and  collection  of 
antiquities.  Baint  Pelten,  a  place  of  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  the  chief  town  of  a  diocess,  is  situated  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Wiener- Wald  in  a  fruitful  plain  co- 
vered witl)  cultivated  fields,  gardens  and  rich  m^idows. 
Other  places  tiiough  less  important,  may  be  shortly  enu- 
merated. The  people  of  Awischofon  are  employed  in 
making  glass.  Aloosdorf  carries  on  a  trade  in  saffron, 
and  Mistelbach  in  different  kinds  of  grainy  it  is  peopled  by 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  Aleiben  is  noted  for  its  royal 
sheep-folds,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  Aus- 
tria. Maria-Taferl,  a  village  built  on  a  height,  is  not  less 
celebrated  for  its  religious  processions,  more  than  a  hon* 
dred  thousand  pilgrims  visit  it  every  year.  Rieaenbef^ 
was  the  birth*>place  of  the  famous  composer  Haydn,  and 
Wagram  or  Teusch-Wagram  stands  on  the  plain,  where 
the  Frepch  were  victorious  in  1809. 
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The  capital  of  Upper  Austria  is  a  place  of  some  import-    book 
ance;  Lintz  so  called  from  Lentla,  its  name  in  the  time  of  <sxsTti. 
the  Romans,  contains  a  population  of  twentj  thousand  ^ 

floals.  The  town  is  neither  so  populous  nor  so  well  built  v^t  "^ 
as  the  Boborbs.  The  ornaments  in  the  great  square,  are  Aiutria. 
not  perhaps  accordant  with  correct  taste^  a  pillar  erected  by 
Charles  the  Fourth  to  the  holy  trinity  rises  in  the  centre,  oh 
'  the  right  and  left  are  two  fountains,  the  one  decorated  with 
a  figure  of  Neptune,  and  the  other  with  a  statue  of  J  upiter« 
The  public  buildings  are  nowise  remarkable,  but  the  town 
possesses  different  places  of  education,  several  charitable 
institutions  and  important  manufactories.  Although  the 
mountains  in  Bohemia  protect  it  from  the'  north  winds^ 
Beaumttr*s  thermometer  descends  frequently  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  degrees.  The  west  winds  which  are  very  common^ 
are  disagreeable  and  unwholesome. 

Steyer  on  the  Ens,  a  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  steytr. 
rises  in  a  valley,  watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name* 
The  Burg,  an  old  castle  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Lam<^ 
berg,  is  the  only  edifice  worthy  of  notice,  and  its  fountains 
are  considered  its  greatest  ornaments.  The  utmost  activi- 
ty prevails  in  it,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
trade  or  in  some  department  of  industry.  It  is  there  that 
iron  appears  to  be  of  greater  utility  than  gold ;  many  thou- 
sand hands  convert  the  metal  that  is  brought  from  the 
mines  into  every  variety  of  form.  Numerous  hammers  are 
moved  by  the  Ens,  which  serves  likewise  to  transport  the 
merchandise  of  the  town.  Steyer  exports  files  to  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  fjevant,  razors  for  less  than  a 
fiorin  the  dozen  to  the  east,  penknives  for  fifteen  or  twenty  . 
florins  the  thousand  to  Moravia,  Silesia  and  Gallicia,  shoe- 
makers* instruments  to  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France. 
A  great  many  iron  wagons  are  sent  to  Steyer  from  forty 
manufactories  at  the  base  of  mount  Priel ;  tliese  as  well  as 
other  articles  are  exported  to  different  countries  in  Europe. 

The  town  of  Ens  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  that  Ent. 
river  with  the  Danube ;  it  contains  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  if  it  be  true  that  it  formed  one  town  with  Lorck, 
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E171t03P£« 


Garsten. 


Halstadu 


BOOK    the  Roman  LaareaciiiB^  it  nnost  have  been  at  that  tine  a 
cxxvii.  place  of  greatjDiiportance#   Tlie  principal  ornament  of  the 

town  is  an  old  tower  built  by  the  emperor  Maximilian. 

Gmunden.  Gmunden  on  the  laice  of  Traun,  contains  a  population  of 
three  thousand  souls ;  the  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
neatly  built,  the  government  offices  of  the  mines  are  its 
finest  buildings.  The  beauty  of  its  position  depends  jirin- 
cipally  on  the  lake,  which  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  length 
and  more  than  one  in  breadth ;  its  waters  are  of  a  greenish 
colour,  but  they  become  nearly  black  during  stormy  wea- 
th^r. 

Garsten,  a  benedictine  chapter  situated  in  the  vicinity, 
was  founded  eight  hundred  years  ago.  The  church  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  architecture  than  for  its  fine  paintings 
and  numerous  ornaments;  within  its  walls  may  still  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Ottocar  the  Fourth.  But  the  chapter  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  Krems-Munster,  founded  in  the 
year  777  by  Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  edifice,  the 
observatory,  the  large  library,  and  valuable  collections  of 
natural  history  and  philosophical  instruments,  are  in  unison 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  interior,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
gardens,  they  render  the  monastery  superior  to  any  other 
in  Germany.  The  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its 
springs;  they  deposite  on  the  plants  a  sediment  of  calcare- 
ous matter  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  used  in  building. 

The  commerce  of  Halstadt  i»  confined  to  the  produce  of 
its  salt  mines,  which  yield  every  year  about  fifty  thousand 
hundredweights.    A  lake,  of  w^hich  the  deptli  has  never 
been  measured,  is  situated  near  its  wails ;  it  is  equal  in 
length  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred  yards,  and  in  breadth 
to  eleven  hundred ;  its  waters  abound  with  excellent  fish* 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Branau,  which   now  contains 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
.man  Bundunum.    The  sma^  town  of  Montzee  is  built  on 
the  banks  of  a  lake  nearly  five  miles  long,  two  and  a  half 
broad,  and  at  the  centre  four  hundred  yards  in  depth. 
The  cataract  of  Bochsfall,  falls  from  a  rock  four  hundred 
feet  in  height,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  village  of  Bis- 
chofshofen. 
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Salzborg,  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  archdntchy^  is  book 
the  only  other  place  of  which  itus  necessary  to  give  some  oxxyil. 
account.  It  has  been  called  at  different  times,  Juvavinniy  — — ^ 
Hadriana  and  Petena.  It  was  ruined  by  Attiia  in  the  ^^^  "'^* 
year  448»  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bavarian  dukes, 
at  the  request  of  St  Rupert.  The  Salzach  separates  two 
regular  and  well  built  quarters;  a  rampart  encompasses 
the  town^  and  three  suburbs  extend  beyond  the  entrance. 
It  contain^  .fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  bi^t'the  popula- 
tion corresponds  ill  with  the  size  of  the  town ;  deserted 
streets,  and  uniform  houses,  built  after  the  Italian  styles 
give  it  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  principal  entrance,  cut 
tlirough  a  rock,«is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  in  breadth.  A 
marble  statue  of  fifteen  feet,  representing  Saint  Sigismond^ 
is  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  entrance.  A  large  foun- 
tain adorns  one  square,  and  another,  that  of  the  cathedral, 
is  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  church  was  built  after  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  a  much  admired  statue 
of  the  virgin  stands  on  the  principal  front.  Salzburg  gave 
birth  to  the  famous  Paracelsus,  his  ashes  repose  in  the  ce- 
metery of  Saint  Sebastian.  The  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
batlis,  from  which  many  valuable  antiquities  have  been 
collected,  are  situated  near  the  hospital  of  St.  John.  SalTz- 
burg  is  the  only  fortress  in  Upper  Austria  i  the  climate  is 
very  variable,  and  on  that  account  unwholesome. 

The  Austrians  are  sober,  faithful  in  their  engagements,  chamcter 
particularly  in  their  duty  to  their  sovereign.  Like  plants,  ^[^'*''  P*°" 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  at 
least  the  difference  is  apparent  between  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  wine  and  grain  countries.  The  natives  of,  the  plains 
are  strong  and  muscular,  those  in  the  mountains  are  light 
and  active. 

The  importance  of  the  revenue  might  be  inferred  from  Revenue, 
^hat  has  been  said  of  the  industry  that  prevails  ih  the 
country.    It  amounts  in  Lower  Austria  to  26,000,000  flo- 
rins, but  in  Upper  Austria  it  does  not  exceed  8,000,000. 
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Europe  continued* — Germany. — Twelfth  Section* — County 

of  Tyrolf  and  JDutchy  of  Styria, 

BOOK  Sirow  covered  mountains  and  arid  rocks  are  the  first  ob- 
oxxriii.  jects  tiiat  tlie  traveller  observes  on  entering  Tyrol  and 
"  Styria.    The  narrow  and  sinuous  valleys  in  the  Tyrol  unite 

with  the  wildness  of  a  natural,  the  riches  of  a  cultivated 
country;  in  Styria  the  plains  are  much  larger,  particu- 
larly iU'  the  south  and  the  east ;  in  both  the  climate  is 
most  variable. 
Poaession       Tyrol  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle  near  Me- 
roi\y  the  ^^*  ^"  ^  moftntain  that*  commands  the  Adige.    The  coun- 
dukes  of    try  passed  by  inheritance  to  the  dukes  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1363.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bavaria,  on  the 
west  by  Switzerland,  on  the  south  and  the  east  by  the  Lom- 
bard-Venetian kingdom,  Illyria  and  Upper  Austria.     Ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach,  its  surface  is  equal  to  five  hundred 
and  twenty  German,  or  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
English  square  miles. 
Appear-  The  two  sides  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  which  form  the  con- 

countrr  **  tinuation  of  those  in  Switzerland,  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Tyrol.  To  have  a  notion  of  the  country,  one 
must  imagine  mountains  apparently  as  high  as  Mont 
Blanc,  that  none  have  ever  attempted  to  ascend,  dismal 
precipices,  lofty  cataracts,  glaciers  of  several  leagues  in  ex- 
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tent;  on  one  side  tlie  frosBMi  north  wifid»  on  the  other^  Am    Moft 
sultry  blaot  of  the  sirocco.  oxxriii. 

If  the  tr»Teller  be  placed  near  the  sources  of  the  haif  ■  ' 
he  maj  observe  on  the  rights  a  chain  less  extensive  than 
the  others,  which  bears  the  name  of  Arlberg,  of  the  Eagle 
mountains ;  hence  the  north-west  part  of  the  province  has 
been  denominated  Yorarlberg  or  the  country  in  front  of 
the  Eagle  monntainsJ  Another  and  higher  chain  ex- 
tends irom  west  to  east,  and  forms  what  the  ancients  called 
the  Rhetian  Alps,  its  name  was  derived  from  the  Roman 
province  of  Rbeetia.  The  continuation  of  the  chain  in  the 
same  direction  was  styled  the  Norican  Alps,  because  the 
lands  on  both  sides  made  up  the  Roman  Noricam;.they 
terminate  at  the  confines  of  Styria  and  Austria.  A  chain 
that  extends  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Mur  to  the  ex<« . 
tremities  of  Styria,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Styrian 
Alps. 

Tschernowand  is  next  to  Orteles,  the  highest  summit  in  GiAcien 
the  Rhetian  Alps.*  The  most  extensive  glaciers  are  the 
Gebatsch  and  tiie  Rofner.  The  rivers  that  rise  from  the 
Arlberg,  are  the  Isar,  the  Lech,  the  Iller  and  the  Inm 
The  Etsch  or  the  Adige  which  thrown  itself  into  the  Adri«* 
atic  Gulf,  and  the  Drave  which  unites  with  the  Danube,  af- 
ter having  traversed  Illyria  and  part  of  Etungary,  take 
their  rise  from  the  glaciers  in  the  great  chain. 

Many  primitive  rocks  are  situated  both  on  the  southern  Rodu. 
sides  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige* 
A  distinguialied  geologist  has  made  important  observations 
on  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  calcareous  rocks.  They 
are  formed  by  the  substance  called  dotomiOf  which  consists 
^  ^  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime;  but  nothing  indeed  can 
be  more  surprising  than  the  inaccessible  heights  and  bold 
forms  that  these  rocks  assume  near  the  valley  of  Tassa; 
^hey  appear  to  surpass  what  the  imagination  can  conceive.f 
M.  de  Buch  concludes  that  the  white  granular  and  almost 

*  It »  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  feet  \tk  height. 

tM.de  Bueb,  Memdrs  of  the  royal  academy  of  Berlm,  January  182S,  Fe- 
oraary  Ijjj, 
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BOOK    friable  liinestone  bad  been  compact^  coloaredy  stmtiSed  aad 
oxxTiii.  filled  with  organic  bodiest  before  the  porphyry  which  sap- 
*""""""*  ports  it  had  by  penetrating  into  the  magnesia,  destroyed 
the  organic  remains  and  changed  its  characters.    The  por- 
phyry has  experienced  so  great  shocks  as  to  liave  raised 
into  the  air  the  colossal  masses  that  surmoont  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  original  views  of  so 
great  a  geologist  as  M*  de  Boch,  but  it  may  be  added  that 
they  appear  to  be  very  probable,  for  the  volcanic  substan- 
ces which  characterize  the  porphyry,  seem  to  connect  it 
with  igneous  products.  M*  de  Buch  however  goes  fur- 
ther, for  he  supposes  all  the  mountainous  chains  in  the 
country  to  have  been  modified  by  similar  shocks ;  that  opi* 
nion  may  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  other  phenomena. 
Our  limits  prevent  us  from  examining  more  minutely  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Rhetian  Alps.  Their  elevation, 
and  the  account  already  given  of  the  country  round  Salz- 
burg, prove  that  all  the  rocks  which  may  be  considered  pri- 
mitive, are  contained  in  them. 

According  to  a  geological  professor,  whom  we  .have  had 
already  occasion  to  quote,*  coal  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Styria,  but  the  deposites  in  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  which 
might  be  worked  with  profit,  appear  to  be  lignites  rather 
than  coal.  They  lie  in  the  midst  of  sandstone,  argil  and 
marl  mixed  with  shells,  and  these  substances  encompass 
and  support  the  intermediate  mountains  in  the  country. 
The  large  valley  is  filled  with  deposites  of  the  third  forma- 
tion. 

The  vegetable  riches  of  the  Tyrol  mountains  are  well 
known  to  botanists ;  they  find  on  them  many  ]eguminoQS» 
cruciform  and  composite  plants,  Archides  labiates^  Cytisif 
GenistaBf  Euphorbia  and  Lotu  The  air  is  embalmed  by  the 
fragrance  diffused  from  the  Silent  nutans.  The  LantsA 
near  Grcetz,  at  the  extremity  of  the  calcareous  heights  in 
Styria,  affords  shelter  to  plants,  which  appear  to  be  for 


Lignites, 


Planti. 


*  M.  Riepi,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  «r 
Vienna. 
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ever  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  botanUrt.    The  woode    book 
that  cover  its  summits  are  the  only  places  Mrhere  the  Det-  cxxviii* 
phinium  iiUermediufn  grows,  it  reaches  to  tlie  height  of 
five  feet»  and  charms  the  eye  mrith  its  fine  blue  flowers* 
Tbe  only  Fdtaria  aUiacea  that  flourish  in  a  wild  state  are 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  same  mountain. 

Ferruginous  waters  have  been  discovered  in  difierent  Mineral 
parts  of  the  Tyrol,  but  no  warm  mineral  springs.  ipnngi« 

The  oxen,  cows  and  horses  are  small,  but  of  a  good  Animals, 
kind ;  goats  are  more  numerous  than  sheep,  and  difierent 
kinds  of  game  are  very  common.  Wolves,  wild  boars  and 
bears  haunt  tbe  forests,  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  afibrd  shelter 
to  marmots,  and  the  chamois  finds  refuge  on  the  highest 
sQDimits,  or  in  places  where  the  hunter  cannot  approach. 

Little  knowledge  has  been  obtained  concerning  the  people  Ancient  in* 
that  inhabited  Tyrol  before  the  time  of  the  RhoBti.  They 
were  composed  of  difierent  tribes,  the  Venjionii  or  VennoneUf 
whom  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  mention,*  and  the  BrixanteSf 
vrhose  chief  town  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  Brixeu  ; 
Pliny  informs  us  that  they  emigrated  from  Etruria.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
territory,  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  nation  would  re- 
nounce voluntarily  so  fine  a  country  as  Etruria,  to  settle 
in  such  a  country  as  Tyrol.  The  Rho&ti  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  their  territory 
received  the  name  of  Rho^tia  Prima^  the  lands  of  the  Yen- 
delici  were  called  Bhottia  Secunda. 

Different  metals  are  found  in  the  Tyrol,  but  not  in  Metals^ 
such  quantities  as  to  be  of  much  value.  Thus  the  gold 
collected  annually  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  marks ;  sil« 
Ter  is  also  scarce,  what  is  obtained  must  be  extracted  from 
lead.  The  cop|)er  is  supposed  to  be  more  malleable,  and, 
consequeutly,  harder  than  in  other  countries;  but  iron 
is  more  common  than  any  of  the  metals.  The  other  sub- 
stances that  may  be  mentioned  are  cobalt,  zinc,  arsenic^ 
sulphur  and  salt.    The  salt  mines  are  the  continuation  of 

•  Strabo,  Lib.  IV. 
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BOOK    those  in  Salzburg,  and  one  of  tliem  near  Hall  yields  erery 

cxxviii.  year  twenty-five  thousand  quintals. 

;  Although   the  revenue  which  goyemment  derives  from 

turaT'  the  mines  may  be  inconsiderable,  the  people  contrtTe  to 
gain  a  subsistence  by  them.  Agriculture  has  been  brought 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection ;  the  Tyrolians  ase  their 
lands  to  the  best  advantage.  Much  labour  and  care  are  be- 
stowed on  the  soil ;  vegetable  mould  is  transported  to  high 
summits;  the  grass  which  grows  on  the  sides  of  steep  de- 
clivities, is  collected  for  the  cattle,  even  the  atraospheric 
action  by  which  rocks  are  decomposed,  is  rendered  profit- 
able to  the  husbandmen,  who  convey  these  remains  to  cul- 
tivated fields.  The  stranger  observes  not  without  amaze* 
ment  the  Tyrolian  peasant  with  a  basket  on  his  head,  de- 
scending inaccessible  rocks,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  a  stick, 
to  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  a 
few  feet  of  land,  and  devote  it  to  agriculture. 

Vineyardi.  The  bills  favourable  to  the  vine  are  covered  with  plants; 
it  is  true  that  the  wine  which  they  produce  does  not  keep 
a  long  time,  but  although  it  may  on  that  account  be  unfit 
for  exportation,  it  forms  the  materials  of  an  inland  com- 
merce. The  vineyards  are  most  numerous  in  the  valley  of 
the  Adige;  they  cover  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brixen  and  Tramin,  those  near  the  latter  town  are 
considered  the  most  valuable.  The  Tyrolian  cultivates 
fruit  trees,  but  the  forests  are  much  more  important,  he  ex- 
ports timber  for  building  to  Venice. 

Population.  But  although  the  people  be  as  industrious  as  possible, 
the  country  cannot  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  inhabitants.*  The 
people  must  find  employment  elsewhere,  they  must  have 
recourse  to  other  pursuits  besides  agriculture.  Some  have 
no  other  wealth  than  their  flocks,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  birds  which  have  been  transported 
from  the  Canaries  to  Europe,  where  they  are  prized  both 
for  their  notes  and  their  plumage,  form  by  no  means  an 

*  Such  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the  calculation  of  M. 
Thieleo.    See  his  Manual,  Vienna,  1837. 
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in»gnificfiiit  branch  of  trade.  The  people  are  compelled  book  ' 
to  gain  a  livelihood  in  any  way,  and  they  do  not  disdain  to  cxxviii* 
wander  in  foreign  countries  and  to  earn  a  suhsistence  hy  ^^"""" 
selling  canaries.  There  are  few  manufactories  in  Tyrol^ 
but  almost  every  Tyrolian  is  a  workman  or  manufacturer. 
Many  for  want  of  a  better  employment  travel  as  pedlars 
tbfough  the  most  distant  countries,  and  return  in  old  age 
with  enough  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  their  native  land.  At  six  years  of  age  the  Tyrolian 
quits  his  mountains,  sets  out  for  the  fair  of  Kempten  in 
Bavaria,  and  renders  himself  useful  by  herding  geese  or 
cattle;  at  a  later  period  he  migrates  as  a  mason,  carpenter 
or  miner;  thus  more  than  thirty  thousand  individuals 
leave  their  country  every  year.  Some  preferring  a  hun- 
ter's life  traverse  their  mountains,  endure  all  sorts  of  fa- 
tigue, and  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  to  at- 
tain their  prey;  others  wander  in  quest  of  medicinal  plants^ 
which  they  learn  from  their  infancy,  and  know  as  correctly 
as  the  ablest  botanists. 

Among  thosjB  who  remain  at  home,  some  execute  diffe- 
rent works  in  wood  with  great  skill;  the  vast  forests 
in  the  Yorarlberg  supply  them  with  the  materials  of  mak- 
ing wooden  shops,  and  even  houses,  of  which  the  different 
pieces  are  numbered,  and  transported  to  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  from  thence  to  neighbouring  countries.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Tyrolians  were  naturally  mechanics;  inge- 
nious instruments,  such  as  may  supply  the  want  of  hands, 
are  moved  by  the  streams  that  water  their  valleys ;  wheels 
fashioned  for  that  purpose,  are  set  in  motion  at  different 
distances.  Do  they  require  flour,  or  stand  in  need  of  oil  ? 
^  every  individual  provides  in  some  respects  for  his  own 
wants,  there  are  neither  millers  nor  oil  mills,  but  at  the 
neighbouring  stream,  the  corn  is  ground,  and  the  oleagi- 
nous plants  are  pressed.  A  German  traveller  declares  that 
he  has  seen  a  child  rocked  in  his  cradle  by  means  of  a 
wheel  made  to  revolve  by  a  stream.*  .  While  the  men  are 

*  M.  Rohror.    See  also  Vo/agt  dani  le  Tyrol  by  M.  de  Bray. 
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BOOK  engaged  in  difTerent  branches  of  labonr^  the  women  are 
cxxYiii.  .not  idle,  some  knit  stockings^  others  make  goatskin  gloves, 
-  embroider  muslin,  or  plait  straw  which  is  manufactured 
into  hats.  But  manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  the 
making  of  a  few  articles;  thus  velvet  is  made  in  some 
places^  and  carpets  in  others,  particularly  in  the  burghs  on 
the  valley  of  Lientz.  The  transit  trade  between  Grermany 
and  Italy  forms  a  more  important  and  extensive  branch  of 
commerce. 

Frankness,  fidelity,  loyalty  and  love  of  country  arc  the 
virtues  that  distinguish  the  Tyrolians.  Averse  to  the  con- 
scription, because  friendly  to  independence  and  liberty, 
none  fight  with  greater  bravery  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. Not  corrupted  hy  the  usages  of  large  towns,  sincere 
in  tlieir  domestic  relations,  peace  and  gaiety  reign  in  their 
families.  Devout,  but  also  superstitious,  they  roust  have 
a  religion  that  attracts  by  its  ceremonies,  that  speaks  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  they  people  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  and  the  gloomy  forests  which  en- 
compass them,  with  supernatural  beings,  spirits,  demons 
and  wizards.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
there  are  no  protestants  in  Tyrol ;  all  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  exception  of  eight  or  ten  Jewish  families,  ^re  catbo- 
ics. 

The  Tyrolians  enjoy  more  political  liberty  than  the 
people  in  any  other  Austrian  province.  Government  ra- 
tified their  ancient  privileges  in  1816,  and  granted  them 
a  constitution  better  adapted  for  their  wants.  While  the 
people  in  other  countries,  subject  to  Austria,  are  represent- 
ed by  the  clergy,  nobility  and  deputies  from  a  few  towns; 
the  Tyrolian  states  are  not  only  composed  of  members  be- 
longing to  these  orders,  but  also  of  others  elected  by  the 
peasantry.  The  people  in  Vorarlberg  possess  other  pre- 
rogatives, in  which  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  par- 
ticipate. 

The  conscription  has  been  abolished,  but  government 
has  found  that  measure  an  additional  security  against  a 
foreign  invasion,  for  every  Tyrolian  becomes  a  soldier  in 
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Military 
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time  of  war.  The  people  are  hardy»  active,  and  accus-  book 
tomed  to  fatigue,  few  armies  can  have  much  chance  of  re-  cxxviti. 
sisting  them,  when  they  rise  simultaneously  to  defend  their 
country.  They  furnish  only  to  the  government  that  pro- 
tects theiDy  four  battalions  of  light  armed  troops.  Although 
no  custom-houses  are  erected  on  the  frontiers,  the  revenue 
is  considerable,  it  amounts  to  more  than  two  million^  five 
hundred  thousand  Austrian  florins. 

There  are  in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  twenty-two  towns,  Towns  and 
thirty-six  burghs,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ^^'^"e®'* 
fifty  villages*  Some  of  the  villages  are  as  populous  as  the 
towns,  but  the  greater  number  ^re  small  and  insignificant* 
Bregenz,  situated  in  Yorarlberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  contains  three  thousand  five  hundred  inha- 
bitants. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  the  remains  of 
Koroan  buildings  are  still  seen  near  its  ancient  castle. 
The  village  of  Achenrein  derives  its  wealth  from  its  foun- 
dries and  iron  works ;  the  laminated  copper  and  white 
iron  that  are  sent  from  these  works,  yield  a  clear  profit  of 
sixty-five  thousand  florins.  Inst,  a  burgh  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  exports  canaries 
to  the  remotest  countries  in  Europe ;  the  trade  is  said  to 
produce  annually  more  than  L.4800.  Scharnitz,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bavaria,  is  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Porta 
Claudia. 

Innspruck  or  rather  Innsbruck,  which  signifies  a  bridge  Capital, 
on  the  Inn,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  formed  by 
mountains  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height ; 
and  covered  with  snow  even  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  It  is  the  capital  of  Tyrol.  Although  the  town 
be  small  and  ill  built,  the  suburbs  consist  of  modern 
houses, — ^the  l^sidences  of  the  nobles  add  the  wealthy. 
The  palace  situated  in  a  square  adorned  with  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  the  Fifth,  the  court  church 
containing  the  tombs  of  twenty-eight  distinguished  per- 
sonages, and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian,  and  lastly,  the  large  and  spacious  town- 
house,  are  the  only  public  buildings  that  can  bo  mentioned 
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BOOK    in  the  capital*     The  celebrated  globe  of  Peter  Anicb,  a 
C3CXVIII.  Tyrolian  shepherd,  who  became  an  eminent  geographer,  is 
■■*"""""~'  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  university. 
Hal],  Hall,  which  lies  below  Innspruclc,  is  the  chief  town  in 

^^^^  the  district  of  the  salt  mines;  it  contains  four  thousand  two 
hundred  inhabitants ;  its  extensive  salt  works  are  five  thou- 
sanc^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea«  Schwatz,  one  of  the 
largest  burghs  in  the  province,  is  peopled  by  more  than 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  inhabitants,  two  thousand  of 
whom  find  employment  in  the  mines  within  its  territory, 
which  produce  a  great  quantity  of  iron,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  quintals  of  copper,  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred marl^s  of  silver.  Zierl,  another  village  on  the  Inn,  is 
commahded  by  steep  lieights  and  rugged  rocks,  from  which 
the  emperor  Maximilian  the  First  made  a  narrow  escape. 
The  prince,  ardent  in  the  chase,  advanced  so  far  that  be 
must  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and 
intrepidity  of  an  attendant.  The  people  tell  the  story, 
and  show  the  place  where  a  cross  forty  feet  in  height,  hsis 
been  erected  to  commemorate  the  event ;  but  superstitious, 
and  fond  of  the  miraculous,  they  believe  that  the  emperor 
was  saved  by  an  angel. 

Sterzing,  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  was  called 
Urbs  Stiriacorum  by  the  Romans  ;*  it  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  iron  and  wines.  Botzcn  on  the  Rienz» 
appears  rather  like  an  Italian  than  a  German  town;  the 
,  valley  on  which  it  stands  is  covered  with  vineyards  and 
fruit  trees,  adorned  with  country  houses,  and  bounded  by 
lofty  trees  that  rise  in  the,  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  But 
the  interior  of  the  town  does  not  correspond  with  its  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance,  for  the  streets  are  dirty,  crooked 
and  narrow.  The  population  amounts  to  seven  thousand 
individuals. 
Trent.  Although  the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  fortifications 

<    '  to  walls  ten  feet  in  height,  TrentCf  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Ger- 

many, TrieiUf  could  hardly  resist  an  attack  in  time  of  war. 

*  See  Handbuch  fur  reisende  )q  dero  Olsterreicbischen  KaiMrstate,  by  M.  R* 
Jenny. 
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Broad  and  re^lar  streets,  well  built  bousesy  fine  paintings    book 
in  the  churches,  and  a  celebrated  university  render  it  like  <3xxtiii. 

an  Italian  town,  indeed  the  illusion  would  be  complete, ~ 

if  its  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  spoke  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Trente  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  council, 
\vhich  lasted  from  the  year  1545  to  1563.  The  mountains 
that  rise  on  both  bank^  of  the  Adige,  are  not  the  lowest  in 
the  Alps.  The  climate  is  excessively  warm  in  summer, 
and  intensely  cold  in  winter. 

Roveredo^  situated  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  Lagarina,  Roveredo. 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fruits  and  silk.  The 
.town,  originally  small  and  ill  built,  was  improved  as 
the  population  increased ;  it  contains  at  present  more  than  • 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  Pieve,  Castello  and  Cinte 
are  villages  of  which  the  trade  consists  in  pictures.  Bren- 
tonico  exports  the  greenisli  talc  used  by  painters,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  terra  di  Verona. 

The  dutchy  of  Styria  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Styna. 
Illy ria,  the  archdutchy  of  Austria,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  It  may  be  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  three 
iiundred  and  ninety-nine  German,  or  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  English  square  miles.  Several 
important  chains  are  situated  in  that  n^ountainous  region  ; 
on  the  north,  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  east  the  Styrian, 
and  on  the  west  a  branch  of  the  Julian  Alps.  The 
highest  mountains  are  those  in  the  north,  and  the  lowest 
are  others  in  the  opposite  direction  or  the  south;  so  that 
the  country  is  thus  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria.^i^ 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ens,  the  Mur  and  the  Drave. 
The  basin  of  the  Mur  is  larger  than  any  other;  that  river 

*  The  following  Styrian  mountains  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  tables  in 
the  preceding  volume. 

Etsenhut  «...  7,676  feet. 

Upper  G rimming    ....  7,546 

StangAlpe       •  .  ,.  .  7,140 

Kempel       .....  4,798 

Schoekel  ....  4,77Q 

Erzberg      .....  4,690 
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BOOK    receiver  more  than  a  hundred  feeders ;  it  turns  nfaiety^ght 
cxxviii.  flour  millsy  forty<-tbree  saw  mills  and  sixty  fullers'  mills.  Its 

declivity  is  so  great  as  to  give  it  almost  the  velocity  of  a 

torrent;  for  the  same  reason  the  ice  never  remains  any 
length  of  time ;  the  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  frozen.  Fish  abounds  in  all  the  rivers,  bat 
particularly  in  the  Mur;  although  carp  are  not  so  common, 
troutsy  umber,  pike  and  barbel  are  taken  in  great  numbers.* 
The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very  larga 
What  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  geological 
structure  of  the  principal  chains,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
recur  to  the  subject;  but  some  account  may  be  given  of  the 
ancient  and  present  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Ancient  in-  xhe  Romaus  Comprehended  under  the  name  of  Noricum, 
a  great  part  of  Styria.  The  Norici  were  governed  by 
a  king,  when  their  country  Became  ^a  Roman  province  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Noricom 
was  inhabited  by  several  tribes.  The  JimbUontii  possess- 
ed the  west  and  the  north,  the  Ambidrani,  Ambilici  and 
principally  the  Norici  were  settled  in  the  east  and  the  south. 
The  hordes  of  Alaric  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  chief  wi^Nd  to  erect  tliere  the  seat  of  his 
empire ;  but  he  pursued,  the  course  of  his  conquests,  and 
the  Suevi,  Herules  and  Huns  succeeded  him  in  Styria.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Bavaria,  but  the  emperor 
Conrad  the  Second  made  it  a  margraviat^in  the  year  1O30. 
Raised  into  a  dutchy  by  Frederick  the  First,  it  passed  in 
1186  by  right  of  succession  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Se- 
parated from- Austria,  it  was  again  divided  in  1232 ;  lastly, 
it  was  conquered  by  Ottocar  the  Second,  king  of  Bohemia, 
but  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg  having  been  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  has  since  con- 
tinued an  Austrian  province.f 
Character  ^'he  Country,  it  has  been  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  fre- 
hawiants  ^**®"*  ^^^  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  still  easy  to 
distinguish  two  sorts  of  inhabitants,  the  Germans  and  the 

*  M.  Schmtz.    See  also  Steyermark  Zeiincbreib*  1821. 
t,  Marianus,  Topographia  Styrix. 
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Wendes,  a  people  sprung  from  the  Slavonians.    The  first    book 
fcu*i]i8  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  thousand  indivi-  cxxviii. 
duals,  and  the  latter  of  two  hundred  thousand;  they  re-  — ~— — * 
side  chiefly  in  the  circles  of  Gillj  and  Marburg.    They 
differ  in  their  language  and  character  from  the  other  inha- 
bitants.  The  German  Styrian  or  the  native  of  Upper  Styria 
is  strong  and  well   made,  honest,  frank  and  industrious. 
The  Wende  Styrians,  or  the  natives  of  Lower  Styria,  are 
weak  in  body,  frivolous,  dissipated    and    superstitious."!^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  adheres  to  the  catholic 
religion;   the   number   of  protestants  amounts  hardly  to 
three  thousand.    As  to  the  Jews,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
i*estde  in  the  dutchy. 

The  air  is  ke^n'and  often  very  cold  in  the  mountains  of  climate* 
Upper  Styria ;  but  the  temperature  in  the  valleys  is  warmer 
than  in  most  other  Alpine  plains.  The  mean  temperature 
at  Grcetz  is  from  seven  to  eight  degrees  of  Reaumur^  and 
the  height  of  the  barometer  about  twenty-seven  inches. 
The  climate  of  Lower  Styria  is  so  mild  that  the  grape  ar- 
rives at  maturity  ;  the  wines  may  be  drunk  soon  after  they 
are  made,  the  most  of  them  are  of  a  good  quality,  and 
some  not  inferior  in  strength  to  the  Rhenish  wines. 

The  grain  harvests  are  not  abundant*  but  the  lint  is  Agneuitii- 
remarkable  for  its  length  and  fineness.  Vegetables,  fruits,  '^^  P'^ 
and  leguminous  plants  flourishy  and  the  forests  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  their  surface  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  half  of 
the  whole  country.  The  lands  are  fruitful  and  well  culti- 
vated in  the  valleys ;  the  cattle  in  the  mountains  are  of  a 
good  kind,  indeed  they  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
Austrian  empire ;  in  every  district  the  sheep-folds  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  country  people  rear  besides  a  great  quan- 
tity of  poultry.  The  sportsman  finds  the  red  partridge, 
quaiisy  grouse,  different  kinds  of  game,  and  flocks  of 
chamois  on  the  mountains.  If  the  herds  and  flocks 
have  diminished  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  must  bo 

*  Hassefs  Geography. 
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BOOK     attributed  to  disastroiis  wars  and  additional  taxes, — ^the  ne- 

cxxYiii.  cessary  consequence  of  these  wars. 

*"  The  riches  of  the  country  consist  principally  in  its  mines, 

the  Romans  were  supplied  from  Styria  with  excellent  iron, 
and  that  metal  is  still  obtained  in  such  abundance  that  it 
may  be  considered  inexhaustible.  Styrian  steel  is  better 
than  any  other  in  Europe.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead,  coal 
and  rock  salt  are  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  to  the  metals  obtained  from  the  mines  that  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  directed.  There 
are  more  than  thirty-six  scythe  manufactories  in  Styria,  and 
its  exports  are  diJBTused  over  Austria,  Hungary  and  even 
the  Ottoman  empire ;  they  may  be  estimated  at  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  florins. 

Constitu-        styria  is  divided  into  five  circles,  of  which  the  chief 

tion  or  go- 

▼eroment.  towns  are  tiraetz,  Bruck,  Judenburg,  Marburg  and  Cilly. 
It  is  governed  like  most  otiier  provinces  under  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  members  of  the  states  form  three  classes;  the 
upper  nobleR,  among  whom  are  included  the  bishops ;  the 
petty  nobles,  and  the  deputies  of  towns  and  burghs  entitled 
to  be  represented  in  the  assemblies*  The  country  fur- 
nishes several  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  certain  number 
of  men  for  the  cavalry. 

Towii8,vii-  lyj  that  mountainous  region  which  reaches  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Styria,  the  stranger  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  dutchy  by  surveying  the 
principal  towns  and  inhabited  places  that  extend  from  north 
to  south.  The  burgh  of  Aussee  is  situated  near  a  lake^ 
and  at  the,  junction  of  three  rivers  which  form  the  Traan. 
'  The  produce  of  several  salt  mines  that  are  worked  in  its 
neighbourhood,  exceeds  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
quintals.  Not  far  from  the  village  of  Mirnitz  is  situated 
a  cave  worthy  of  notice  from  its  extent,  sinuations,  the 
stalactites  that  cover  it,  and  the  fossil  bones  formerly  held 
in  veneration  by  the  peasantry.  Eisenerz,  a  burgh  of  which 
the  church  was  founded  by  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg,  is 
surrounded  by  mines  from  which  more  than  two  hundred 
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and  sixty  thousand  liundredweigbts  of  iron  are  obtained    book 
every  year.  oxxviu, 

Zell  or  Maria  Zell  towards  the  north  east,  on  the  fron-  ^^""^ 
tier  of  Styria,  has  been  termed  the  Loretto  of  thecoun- ^^'^ 
try ;  it  is  certainly  more  frequented  hy  pilgrims  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  church  is  per- 
haps the  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  largest  in  Styria. 
The  organ  is  not  considered  inferior  to  any  other  in  Ger- 
many, the  large  pulpit  is  formed  of  red  marble,  the  chapel 
has  been  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims;  the  adored 
image  of  the  virgin,  is  placed  on  a  silver  altar,  and  the 
gate  that  leads  from  the  church  to  the  chapel  is  made  of 
the  same  metal.  The  gold,  silver  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles deposited  in  the  treasury  attest  the  pious  offerings  of 
tlie  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  that  repair  every  year  to 
the  shrine  of  the  virgin.  Brack  on  the  Mur  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  circle,  and  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
working  slate  quarries  and  productive  mines  within  its 
territory.  The  capuchins  have  a  convent  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  same  river  and  above  Brack,  is  situated 
Leoben,  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  Upper  Styria.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Austria 
were  signed  within  its  walls  in  179T.  Judcnburg  situated 
above  Leoben,  although  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  con- 
tains only  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  a  place 
of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  dur** 
ing  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  was  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Jews,  hence  the  origin  of  its  present 
name.  As  its  great  trade  was  then  in  the  bands  of  the 
Jews,  their  prosperity  brought  against  them  the  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  who  succeeded  in  expelling 
or  extirpating  them  about  the  year  1312.  The  town  was 
almost  wholly  consumed  by  fire  in  1807,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants bad  much  difficulty  in  repairing  their  losses;  the 
Franciscan  convent  has  been  converted  into  an  inn,  and 
the  ducal  castle  into  barracks.  Rohitsck  appears  to  have 
been  once  a  Roman  town,  at  all  events  many  ancient  coins, 
vases  and  other  articled  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in 
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BOOK     it    Strangers  Trequent  it  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters, 
cxxTiii.  and  it  exports  annually  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 

bottles  to  Polandi  Hungary  and  Italy. 
GriBts.  GrcBtz  or  GratZy  the  metropolis  of  a  circle,   and  the 

capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  the  fine  valley  of  the 
Mur. .  Its  population  amounts  to  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  greater  number  of  them  reside  in  the  suburbs. 
According  to/a  German  traveller,  Herrea  street  is  the 
largest,'  Sporr  street,  the  most  inconvenient,  Schmidt  street, 
the  most  noisy,  and  Mur  street,  the  most  crowded.*  The 
public  buildings  are  tlie  cathedral,  the  theatre,  the  town- 
hoi^se  and  the  government  palace  in  which  the  states  meet. 
Groetz  contains  ten  parish  churches  and  twelve  chapels  of 
^  ease,  five  convents,  of  men  and  two  of  women.     Several 

hospitals  may  bo   mentioned    among  the    charitable    in- 
stitutions, one   for  sick,    another  for  women   in  labour, 
a    third  for  the  insane,  and  a  fourth  for  orphans.     Au 
university,  a  drawing  academy,  a  commercial  seminary, 
gymnasia  for  boys,  and  boarding  schools  for  girls,  are  the 
principal  places    of  education.    A   library   containing   a 
hundred  thousand  volumes  and   three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  the  botanical  garden,  the  museums  of 
natural  history,  medals  and  antiquities,  and  the  Johanneumf 
an  institution  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  prince  its 
founder,!  are  considered  the  most  valuable  scientific  col- 
lections.   A  Calvary,  a  church  and  several  chapels  are  si- 
tuated on  a  heiglit  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  town  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  its  commerce  and 
manufactures. 
Badkeri-        Radkersburg,  which  might  be  surnamed  the  romantic, 
"'^'         stands  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Mur.    The  forti- 
fications arc  in  bad  repair^  and  insufficient  to  protect  it 
against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river.    The  village 
of  Rieggersburg  is  built  on  an  eminence  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  last  town.    Its  ancient  castle  is  remarkable 
for  its  picturesque  situation,  for  the  fortifications  cut  in  the 

^  M,  Rud,  de  Jenny.  if  The  Archduke  John. 
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rocky  the  deqp  ditches  and  the  relics  of  the  middle  ages    book 
that  are  contained  in  it    It  was  of  late  rendered  illustrious  cxxyiii. 

by  a  man'of  genius  who  paid  a  tribute  of  affection  to  its 

ancient  proprietors.* 

The  burgh  of  Leibnitz  was  perhaps  the  ancient  Mureola^ 
a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  at  least  the  opinion  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  numerous  antiquities  and  sculptMres 
that  have  been  found  at  different  times,  and  the  Roman 
inscriptions  that  may  still  be  seen  on  the  tower  of  Skau- 
burg  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Marburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drave  and  the  Mur,  Marburg. 
contains  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Although  the  metro- 
polis of  a  circle,  it  possesses  no  public  building  of  any  con- 
sequence; it  carries  on^  however,  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and  wine.  The  small  town  of  Pettau  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drave  j  the  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed seventeen  hundred  inhabitants,  but  it  has  its  convents 
of  dominicans,  minorites  and  capuchins.  It  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  town  in  Styria,  many  suppose  it  to  have 
been  built  before  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  there  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  then 
situated  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river« 

Luttembcrg  on  the  east  of  Pettau,  is  famous  for  its 
wines.  The  town  of  Gilly  is  adorned  with  a  castle  in 
which  many  valuable  antiquities  are  preserved.  It  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Claudia  ;  its  present  walls  are  partly  built  with  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings,  but  the  barracks  which  have 
been  lately  erected,  form  the  finest  edi6ce  in  the  place. 
According  to  the  legends,  Maximilian,  the  first  bishop  of 
Cilly,  was  decapitated  in  the  town  about  the  year  £84.  A 
third  Toeplitz,  which  is  also  known  for  its  mineral  waters^^ 
is  situated  below  the  mountains  on  the  south  of  Gilly. 
Rann,  a  small  towii  encompassed  with  walls  now  in  ruins, 
lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Save.    The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are 

*  M.  de  Hummer,  the  orientalist. 
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BOOK  fruitful^  and  wine  forms  the  principal  branch  of  its  com- 
oxxyjii*  merce.  The  rapid  waters  of  the  Save  are  covered  with 
empty  casks  at  the  approach  of  autumn ;  they  are  boond 
together  and  steered  by  mariners  who  descend  to  the  town 
and  sell  them  to  the  inhabitants  during  the  vintage.  It 
is  supposed  that  Rann  was  the  Jfovidunum  of  the  Romans ; 
it  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Turks  after  a  san- 
guinary battle  in  the  year  1475. 
Voitzberg,  Yoitzberg,  a  district  situated  to  the  west  of  Grcetz  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mur,  is  surrounded  by  mountains  wJiicb  se- 
parate it  from  Upper  Styria  and  Ulyria.  The  highest  part 
of  the  country  is  exposed  for  seven  months  in  the  year  to  the 
rigours  of  winter,  to  frequent  and  violent  storms.  But  the 
valleys  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country  abound  in  fruits 
and  wine.  The  inhabitants  export  coal,  ^larping  stones 
that  are  much  prized  in  Styria,  and  draught  horses  of  a 
good  kind.  The  people  are  industrious,  they  are  employ- 
ed in  their  iron  works,  nail  manufactories,  paper  mills  and 
brick  kilns ;  many  of  them  however  are  subject  to  goitres. 
The  small  town  of  Yoitzberg,  three  burghs  and  twenty 
villages  are  contained  in  the  district 
PopuiatioQ  The  number  of  women  throughout  Styria  exceeds  that 
sexes.  0^  ^^^  ^^^  ^7  nearly  twenty-six  thousand  ;*  the  latter  are 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand.  Five  is  considered  the  average  number  of  mem- 
bers in  each  family,  and  all  the  families,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, amount  to  l60,500.f 

*  See  Steyermark  Zeitscbr.  1821. 

f  The  reader  will  find  some  details  concerning  the  population  and  agricaltural 
wealth  of  the  country,  io  the  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  nextcbaptex. 
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Europt  Continued. — Germany. — Thirteenth  Section. — BRng- 
dom  of  niyria  described. — Austria  and  Germany  concluded* 

Thk  name  of  Illyria  is  connected  with  historical  recollec-*    book 
tions ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  in  Europe^   cxxix« 

but  it  lost  that  title  when  ft  was  conquered  by  Anicius^  a  — ; 

Roman  general,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty -eight  yeai*s  be-  inhabit- 
fore  the  vulgar  era.    It  retained  however  the  name  of  II-  ams.    • 
lyriciim,  and  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Liburnia  and        • 
Dalmatian  the  fruits  of  new  conquests  were  added  to  it. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  PeucetisB  and  the  Japides  inha- 
bited the  region  between  Istria  and  Liburnia  ;*  we  may  add 
that  the  Carni  possessed  the  country  on  the  south  of  the 
Garnian  Alps.     It  is  supposed  that  these  people  were  of 
Celtic  origin.    Mentelle  affirms  that  Camiaf  the  present 
Carniola,  derives  its  name  from  the  word  JSTam,  which  sig- 
nifies barley .f    If  however  the  name  o|  the  country  be  de- 
rived from  a  Germanic  word,  it  must  be  from  Kornf  now 
that  wordy  as  every  body  knows,  signifies  wheat,  barley  and 
all  kinds  of  grain.    Could  it  be  proved  that  the  country 

*  Liber  III.  cap.  XXI. 

t  See  Encyclopedia  Methpdique,  Dictioanaire  de  la  geographle  aucieone,  by 
Mentelle. 
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BOOK     owes  its  name  to  the  abundance  of  its  harvests,  it  might 

cxxix.   have  been  originally  called  Komia ;  the  conjecture  is  in- 

—^'■^  deed  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a  Roman  raedal« 

struck  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Scaurus  over  the 

Garni ;  on  one  side  are  seen  a  mercury  and  a  comacopii 

filled  with  ears  of  corn. 

lUyria  was  so  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  differ- 
ent provinces,  that  at  the  partition  of  the  Roman  empiret 
between  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  it  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  belonged  to  the  easterrf,  and  the  other 
to  the  western  empire.'*^  But  the  name  of  Illyriom  was  no 
longer  used  after  the  northern  hordes  invaded  that  por- 
tion of  Europe;  it  was  comparatively  of  late  years  that 
the  Austrian  chancery  restored  its  name  to  distinguish 
part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum  from  the  Hungarian  provinces 
and  those  that  extend  on  the  south  of  the  Drave.  After 
the  peace  of  Presburg*  Napoleon,  who  compelled  Austria 
to  cede  Krainburg,  Friuli,  Istria,  Croatia  on  the  south  of 
the  Save,  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  Tyrol,  incorporated 
them  under  tlie  name  of  Illyria  with  his  vast  empire. 
Austria  having  gained  anew  her  possessions  in  1814,  unit* 
ed  Carniola  and  Carintliia,  the  territory  of  Trieste,  a  por- 
tion of  Croatia,  Austrian  Friuli  and  Venetian  Istria ;  the 
kingdom  of  Illyria  was  thus  restored.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  divided  into  two  governments,  those  of  Laybach  and 
Trieste. 

It  is  bounded  Y)n  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  arch- 
dutchy  of  Austria,  the  dutchy  of  Styria  and  Croatia,  on 
the  south  by  the  county  of  Carlst^dt  and  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  on  the  west  by  the  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom  and 
the  county  of  TyroL  According  to  Blumenbach,  it  is 
equal  in  superficial  extent  to  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
German,  or  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  Eng- 
lish miles. 

Lofty  chains  of  mountains  extend  across  the  country  in 
different  directions  $  the  coasts  are  marshy  on  the  east,  iu 


Bounda- 
ries, sur- 
face. 
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other  places  they  are  low  and  drj.  The  peninsula  of  Is-  m^ojl 
tria,  hounded  on  the  south  by  Cape  Promontory  forms  cxxix. 
*the  southern  portion  of  the  government  of  Trieste.    The  ' 

Talleya  in  the  districts  of  Yillach  and  Klagenfurth  are  suffi- 
ciently fertile ;  the  soil  is  covered  with  calcareous  fragments. 
The  lands  in  the  circles  of  Laybachi  Neustadt  and  Adels- 
berg,  in  some  places  abounding  with  rocks,  in  others  co- 
vered with  marshes,  sandstone  and  sand,  are  sterile  and 
unfruitful.  The  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  bathed 
by  the  Adriatic,  there,  tlie  dry  soil  which  rests  on  calcareous 
rocks,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  water,  do  not  appear  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  vegetation.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
plants  in  the  southern  districts  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  branches  of  two  lofty  chains  extend  ipto  Illyria;'-^ 
the  Norican  Alps  on  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  on  the 
south.  They  are  in  a  great  measure,  particularly  the  last> 
composed  of  the  calcareous  rocks  which  geologists  have 
called  secondary,  and  which,  from  their  tendency  to  give 
way,  so  as  to  form  numerous  cavities,  might  well  be  term- 
ed cavernous.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  all  these  heights  were 
hollow,  at  least  it  cannot  be  denied  that  almost  as  many 
rivers  flow  below  as  above  the  ground.  The  stranger  who 
follows  their  course,  observes  them  entering  and  returning 
at  diflTerent  distances  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Others 
become  wholly  dry  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  af- 
terwards reappear. 

It  might  be  possible  to  enumerate  more  than  a  thousand  Cavero  «t 
caverns  in  the  chain  that  traverses  Illyria  from  north-west  ^*'*^**^'»» 
to  south-east ;  but  none  ean  be  compared  in  point  of  ex- 
tent with  the  one  at  Adelsberg,  which  is  situated  in  a  small 
valley  at  no  great  distance  from  that  burgh.  Some  writers 
consider  it  equal  in  length  to  five  miles.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  trace  the  rapid  declivities  in  the  labyrinth, 
or  the  narrow  and  tortuous  passages  which  lead  to  im- 
mense halls.  All  agree  that  it  surpasses  most  places  of  the 
kind;  the  soil  is  encrusted  with  fossil  bones;  a  tori*ent 
rushes  through  the  cavities  with  a  frightful  noise,  which  is 
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BOOK    repeated  by  mwy  echoot;  stalaotttw  adom  tl«»  MbtBl 
caoax.   appear  in  some  places  like  the  niins  o£  old  palace^  in  otkors 
—  like  magniftcent  colanns.*' 

Ma^^^^     The  cave  of  the  Magdalene,  althoagh  not  neady  ae  luge 

i«a«.         as  the  lasty  is  folly  as  deep»  and  perhaps  as  reBiariuble  on 

account  of  its  stalactites.    The  vault  has  the  appearance  of 

being  supported  by  large  cariatides,  and  their  calcanotf 

concretions  exhibit  the  most  varied  forms.    That  species 

of  water  eft  known    by   the  name  of  Prateus  Mgui^ 

abounds  in  a  small  marsh  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave. 

Lake  of         Many  lakes,  and  all  of  them  amply  stoned  with  fisb,  ut 

GiirkDitz.  situated  in  the  Illyrian  mountains;  but  the  lake  of  Czirk- 

nitz  has  been  more  frequently  examined  by  aaturalists 

than  any  other  ;^  in  some  years,  the  anglerf  the  Sdd  sporte- 

man,  the  sower  and  the  reaper  may  there  find  emplojvoBt 

Calcareous  mountains  bound  it  on  every  side ;  mount  Jo- 

▼omick  commands  it  on  the  sooth,  and  the  Sliviza  as  tbe 

north.    It  may  be  about  four  or  five  leagues  in  circuB- 

ference  in  dry  seasons,  and  in  wet  about  seven  or  aig^t. 

The  waters  of  eight  streams  flow  into  it,  and  four  or  five 

islands  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  the  village  of  Vo^ 

'  neck  has  been  built  on  tbe  largest  of  these  islands. 

The  lake  disappears  at  irregular  periods,  and  flovs 
through  forty  clefts  or  apertures  in  its  channel.  The  io* 
habitants  then  collect  the  fish  that  have  not  been  earned 
away  by  the  water,  and  shoot  the  aquatic  fowl  that  soek 
in  vain  for  their  haunts.  The  husbandman  dqKwites  tho 
seed  in  the  fertile  ooze,  trusting  that  his  labours  may  be 
crowned  by  an  abundant  harvest ;  but  his  labour,  his  oat- 
lay  and  his  liopes  are  often  vain.  By  the  s^me  issues,  wbick 
served  to  drain  the  lake,  the  waters  rise  suddenly  with  a 
tremendous  noise  resembling  tliunder;  the  fi^  reapfttT' 
the  teal  and  water  birds  find  their  wqnted  asylun,^ 
man  complains  of  his  improvidence. 

*  See  the  deicription  of  the  cavern  in  a  work  already  cited ;  the  Itiatttxj 
of  Austria  by  M.  de  Jenny.  See  alfo  the  letter  of  M.  Eertrand  GMlia  ^^' 
Broii|iilart,-->Ann«l«f  dei  Sciences  Nauimllasi  Tom*  VII.  pifi  SM. 
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Mftreiit  liiiMnd  rabBtanoiB  ve  obtsiaed  in  the  king-   book 
Ami;  CSwkitbia  contains  not  onlj  carbonated  ifon»  lead  ^vax* 
and  zinc  minea,  which  are  situated  in  intermediate  landa^  -^— — 
hot  also  silTor  and  copper. 

The  metallic  veins  in  Camiola  are  not  less  abundant; 
but  the  quicksilTer  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idria 
are  the  most  valuable.  These  mines»  together  with  others 
in  Spain  and  at  Deux-Ponts^  supply  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  quiclcsilver  in  Carinthia  is  found  in  bitn- 
minoos  schlstns.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the  country  is 
circulated  by  the  Drave  and  the  Savci— *the  principal  rivers^ 
atid  by  the  Livonso  and  the  Quieto^  wliich  throw  them- 
selves Into  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

The  keen  and  cold  air  of  the  mountains  near  Yillach 
and  Klagenfurt  prevents  the  vine  from  arriving  al  matu- 
rity ;  but  the  climate  to  the  south  of  these  mountains  is 
wholesome  and  temperate.  The  stranger  begins  to  feel  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  districts  between  Laybacbf 
Neustadt  and  Adelsberg,  and  it  increases  gradually  as  he 
adfanoes  southwards*  The  chestnut  tree  and  the  vine 
flourisht  the  climate  is  favourable  to  them^  and  the  only 
obstacle  against  which  they  have  to  contend,  arises  from 
the  bad  quality  of  the  soil.  The  fig,  the  mulberry,  and 
even  the  olive  thrive  in  the  country  round  Trieste;  it  is 
seldom  that  they  are  exposed  to  any  danger  frem  frost 
The  vines  are  loaded  with  grapes,  but  their  produce  does 
not  keep  any  length  of  time;  the  wines,  however,  that  are 
produced  in  the  valley  of  Yinodol'i  form  an  exception,  tliey 
may  be  exported ;  they  are  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  for 
that  reason  have  been  called  the  champagne  of  the  country* 
The  domestic  animals  are  not  of  a  good  kind;  but  the 
people  in  the  valleys  devote  themselves  principally  to  the 
rearing  of  silk  worms. 

Although  Illyria  is  not  a  manufacturing  country,  the  induitiy. 
inhabitants  are  by  ho  means  indolent.    Industry  appeare  * 
to  be  most  diffused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste  and 
Flume;  among   the  produce  of  that    industry,  different 
works  in  iron  and  steel  might  be  mentioned.    The  people 
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BOOK  mar  tbe  sbores  of  the  sea  aro  occapied  in  fisUag  tut  in 
csxtXm  building  vessels.  The  inhabitants  of  the  kiBgdom.  Had 
'  employment  in  the  carrying  trade,  or  in  conveying  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  merchandise  conveyed  by  the  Adriatic  Golf, 
and  destined  for  Vienna  and  Hungary* 
PopuiaUon.  The  vapours  that  exiiale  from  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
fttic  are  in  many  places  hurtful  to  the  health.  Few  strong 
men  are  seen  in  these  districts ;  still  the  insignificance  of 
tbe  population  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  climate  or 
atmosphere,  but  to  other  causes;  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  for  every  square  league  does  not 
exceed  seven  hundred.  They  consist  of  Wends,  Siavi, 
Croats,  Germans  and  Italians,  who  in  all  make  up  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  individuals.  The  most  of 
them  profess  the  catholic  religion ;  the  protestants  do  not 
amount  to  more  flian  eighteen  thousand  persons.  Tbe 
German  is  spoken  by  the  nobles  in  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
kingdom ;  but  the  people  in  Trieste  speak  a  corrupt  Ita- 
lian idiom,  and  some  Serbes  retain  their  Slavonic  dialect. 
GoTerii-         The  freedom  of  the  peasantry  is  subject  to  certain 


nient  ond    gtrictions ;  the  kingdom  is  said  to  be  independent ;  it  must 
be  admitted  that  tbe  people  are  nominally  represented  by 
the  states.    But  the  states  are  not  a  legislative  assembly, 
their  members  have  no  power  to  enact  laws ;  they  are  de- 
pfited  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  towns;  it  is  their 
province  to  regulate  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of  the 
taxes.    It  has  been  calculated    that  the   revenue  of  the 
kingdom  is  equal  to  six  millions  of  florins. 
Towns  and      The  village  of  Ferlach  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
villages.     j)rave,  it  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants,    many  of 
whom  are  employed   in    a   manufactory  of  arms,   which 
furnishes  thirty  thousand  muskets  every  year.    The  small 
town  of  Saint  Veit  serves  as  a  depot    for  the  iron  sf 
Carinthia;  its  market-place  is  adorned  with  a  fine  ancieat 
fountain. 
Capital  of       Klagenrtirt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  is  regularly  bailt 
Carinthia.  -^^  |J,q  |^,p,„  ^f  ^  rectangle ;  it  stands  on  a  canal  which 

communicates  with  the  lake  of  Worth.    Fonntaias  OMJ 
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be  fleoa  in  all  the  squares  and  principal  streets;  the  palaee    book 
of  tlie  prince  and  bishop  of  Gork  is  remarlcable  for  its  oxxiXk 
nnmenras  and  valuable  collections.    The  town  is  peopled  — — — • 
Ij  nine  thousand  five  hundred    inhabitants;   it  has  its 
public  libraries,  seminaries,  agricultural  and  literary  so* 
cieties,  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.    The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  speal^  the  German  language  more 
purely  and  correctly  than  any  others  in  the  kingdom.    The 
ancient  town  of  Yillachy  and  the  village  of  Bleiberg  are 
situated  in  the  vicinity,  both  are  well  known ;  the  former 
on  account  of  its  white  marble  quarries^  and  the  other  for 
lead  mines,  which  are  considered  the  finest  in  Europe^  and 
which  yield  annually  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  hon* 
dredweights  of  pure  metal. 

Krainburg,  a  well  built  town  on  the  Drave,  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Slavonians  in  the  eighth  century;  many  anti- 
quaries suppose  it  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
SatUicMnu  Laybach  or,  according  to  its  Slavonic  name* 
Lablanav  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Laybach ;  its  streets* 
although  well  paved,  are  narrow  and  irregular.  The  ca- 
thedral is  admired  for  its  paintings,  and  the  townhouse  for 
its  Gothic  architecture.  Laybach  is  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  council  of.  censors  meet  in  the  same  placa 
It  is  enriched  by  its  carrying  trade  with  Italy,  Croatia 
and  Bavaria.  Gurkfeld  is  built  on  a  hill  planted  with 
vineyards,  and  the  Save  flows  at  its  base ;  it  contains  two 
thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants;  the  principal  build- 
ings are  a  castle  and  a  church.  As  several  articles  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  discovered  near  Gurkfeld,  it  has  been 
inferred  that'  it  was  the  ancient  Novidunum.  The  fact* 
however,  may  be  considered  doubtful;  indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Kovidanum  was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Rain* 
Neustadt  is  frequented  in  the  summer  season  by  the 
strangers  who  repair  to  the  warm  baths  at  Toeplitz. 

The  town  of  Mottling  rises  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
inhabited  by  the  HuskokeUf  these  mountains  may  be  about 
forty  -miles  in  length.    Many  pilgrims  visit  Mcetliugt  bot 
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Gxxix.   to  it  in  crowds  at  certain  seasons,  have  infected  the  mosa* 

"""*""*  talneers ;  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Huskoken 

are  a  demi-barbarous  tribe,  depending  chieflj  on  pillage  for 

a  subsistence* 

Gottschee,  a  town  of  sixteen  hundred  souls,  possesses  a 
large  and  well  built  castle.  The  Gottscbers,  in  the  neiglh 
bouring  country  amount  in  number  to  forty-four  thoa- 
sand;  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  inht- 
bitants  by  their  language  and  their  dress.  They  weavv 
linen  and  make  different  articles  of  wood,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  men  are  alwtjs 
armed  with  small  axes,  weapons  by  which  they  may  be 
easily  known.  Idria  stands  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  Julum 
Alps ;  its  Calvary  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  its  lead  mines 
are  very  valuable,  the  passage  that  leads  to  them  comms- 
nicates  with  the  centre  of  the  town.  > 

The  harshness  of  the  German  language  may  be  Inferred 
from  the  names  of  the  places  in  the  government  of  Lay- 
bach,  but  in  Trieste  the  most  of  the  names  are  Italiao. 
Goerz  or  Gorizia,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  contains  tea 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lizonzo ;  it  has  diflfbrent  societies,  one  of 
agriculture,  another  of  arts,  and  a  third  of  commerce. 
Monte  Santo,  a  small  district  famous  fbr  its  wine,  is  situat- 
ed in  tbe^  neighbourhood.  A  Roman  city  rose  formeriy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anfora,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in 
the  year  452,  the  small  town  or  rather  the  burgh  of  Aqoi- 
leja  now  occupies  its  site.  Encompassed  by  the  fens  of 
the  Marano,  it  cannot  be  enlarged  until  these  pestilential 
marshes  are  drained  by  government 

Trieste,  the  capital  of  the  government,  was  formerly  the 
greatest  port  in  Austria;  its  castle  was  ruined  by  the 
French  commandant  in  18 IS,  and  there  remains  only  a 
battery  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the  vessels  that  enter 
the  roads*  Trieste  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town, 
tbe  latter  extends  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  which  com- 
manded the  castle.    The  only  public  boildings  entitled  to 
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notion  iMPt  tbe  treasQfjy  ^  model  of  arcbitectqrtt  an4  the  9oo^ 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  ^^^^^^ 
front  Trieste  is  built  in  the  Italian  atykf  the  houaea  are  — '-"' 
regular  and  the  streets  are  broad^  particularly  in  tbe  new 
town  and  in  tbe  suburbs,  but  in  the  old  town  the  build- 
ings are  more  antiquated,  tbe  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty* 
It  is  impossible  to  walk  in  tliem  during  wet  weatlier  with- 
out being  exposed  to  torrents  which  fall  from  tbe  house-tops. 
Streams  are  sometimes  transformed  into  rivers,  and  if  the 
passengers  be  in  a  hurry,  the  quickest  way  is  to  iord  or  to 
swim  across  them.  Tbe  exterior  of  tbe  cathedral  is  only  re- 
markable for  tbe  Roman  remains  with  which  it  was  built,  ai^ 
tbe  interior,  on  account  of  tbe  monument  raised  to  tbe  me- 
mory of  the  celebrated  Winkelmann.  Other  monuments  of 
a  more  ancient  date  may  fix  the  attention;  such,  for  instance, 
are  the  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Charlemagne,  tbe  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  amphitheatrei  and  an  ancient  Roman 
aqueduct  by  which  tbe  town  is  now  supplied  with  water. 
Tbe  harbour  of  Trieste  has  lately  been  improved;  ships 
can  now  enter  it ;  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  free .  trader 
privileges  which  ensure  the  prosperity  of  its  commerce* 
All  the  German  geographers  agree  that  the  town  contains 
at  least  thirty-six  thousand  inhabitants.* 

Capo  d'lstria,  a  maritime  town  of  five  thousand  four  Ci^  die- 
hundred  souls,  is  built  on  a  rock  that  communicates  by  a  ^** 
bridge  with  the  continent;  it  is  the  metropolis  of  a  diocess. 
Pirano,  which  rises  like  a  pyramid  at  the  extremity  of  a 
cape^  is  peopled  by  six  thousand  two  hundred  individualit 
most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  fishing  or  in  building  vessels^ 
and  also  in  cultivating  tbe  vine  and  olive.  The  principal 
church  is  situated  on  a  height  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly 
in  salt  obtained  from  tbe  adjoining  marshes.  Parenzo,  a 
small  town,  is  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  in  which  are 
seen  mosaics  of  the  tenth  century,  and  consequently,  at 

*  Thialen  makei  itp  popolfttion  amount  to  forty  thouMod  five  hundred  and 
thkty  Indivtdvale. 
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BOOK    least  eighty  years  older  than  those  in  Saint  Mark  at  Te- 
oxxix.  nice. 

.  RoTigno,  a  well  built  town,  stands  on  a  headland  en- 

^^^'    compassed  with  rocks;  its  Gothic  cathedral  is  its  finest 
edifice.    An  active  trade,  its  fisheries  and  coasting  ves- 
sels serve  to  enrich  its  nine  thousand  six  hundred  inhabit' 
antst. 
Poia.  The  small  town  of  Pola  near  the  cape  called  Promon- 

tory, exhibits  the  remains  of  that  flourishing  city  whicb 
Cesar  destroyed  on  account  of  its  devotion  to  Pompej. 
It  might  have  been  owing  to  the  beautiful  view  which  it 
commands,  or  to  the  interest  which  its  faithful  and  attadi- 
ed  inhabitants  inspired,  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  As- 
gustus  persuaded  Jier  father  to  rebuild  it;  at  all  events, 
the  town  obtained  the  name  of  Pietas  Juliiu    The  pesti- 
lential air  that  rises  from  its  marshes,  has,  without  doubt, 
contributed  to  its  decay ;  it  is  only  inhabited  at  present  bjr 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  individuals.    The  strangers  that 
examine  it,  may  consider  it  a  Roman  or  a  modern  town; 
the  streets  are  covered  with  grass,  the  soil  in  some  places 
with  the  fragments  of  ancient  buildings.    The  old  castle, 
which  is  not  yet  finished,  appears  as  deserted  as  the  rest  of 
the  town. .   The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  site,  and  with  tbe 
remains  of  a'  Roman  temple.    Two  other  temples,  on  one 
of  which   is  inscribed   a  dedication  to  Augustus,  a  large 
triumphal  arch,  the  Twia  Jurea,  a  monument  of  conjagal 
aflbction,  an  amphitheatre,  which,  judging  from  its  dimen- 
sions, might  have  contained  fifteen  thousand  spectators, 
'  and  many  other  ruins  still  show  how  much  the  town  was 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Augustus. 
Anttoiin         Having  arrived  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Grerroanfi 
CoQciu-      it  IS  necessary  to  make  some  observations  on  the  state  oi 
that  country,  and  in  the  first  place  on  the  Crerman  pos- 
sessions of  the  Austrian  empire.     These  possessions,  in- 
cluding   Bohemia,  Moravia,   Silesia,  the    archdutchy  of 
Austria,  Styria,  Tyrol  and  Illyria,  form  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of   three    thousand    five  hundred  and   seventy-eight 
German,  or   nearly   forty-nine    thousand    sqveu  hundred 
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English  square  miles;  tliey  are  peopled  by  ten  millions    book 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    Thus  it  appears  that  cxxix. 
in  point  of  surface  and  population,  they  make  up  a  little  ^ 

more  than  the  third  of  the  whole  empire.  But  the  Grer- 
mans  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  the  half  of  the 
population,  and  their  number  has  certainly  been  overrated 
bj  those,  who  consider  it  equal  to  seven  millions.  It  may 
therefore  be  easily  imagined  how  much  the  difference  of 
language,  manners  and  customs  tends  to  weaken  their  na- 
tional spirit,  and  consequently  their  political, force.  Con^ 
sidered  as  a  federative  state,  Austria  possesses  but  few 
advantages;  if  the  German  provinces  are  attached  to  their 
government,  an  assumption  that  may  be  considered  doubt- 
ful, it  is  not  difficult  to  observe  in  Gallicia,  in  Hungary 
and  its  dependencies,  a  sort  of  indifiTercnce,  and  in  the  Ita- 
lian  provinces,  an  avowed  aversion  to  the  power  that  gov- 
erns them.  The  Austrian  government  may  be  anxious  to 
reconcile  discordant  opinions,  but  it  is  by  i\o  means  disposed 
to  confound  so  many  different  interests  by  institutions 
^hich  it  considers  dangerous,  perhaps  incompatible  with 
the  actual  civilization  pf  its  subjects.  It  advances  slowly 
on  the  beaten  path,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  prejudices* 
of  the  people.  Far  from  imitating  Joseph  the  Second  in  his 
projects  of  improvement,  it  is  rather  thi^  effect  of  its  policy 
to  keep  the  people  ignorant.  Having  granted  certain  pri* 
Tileges  to  the  Jesuits,  Galliciu  has  been  opened  to  them^ 
they  may  ere  long  become  as  influential  throughout  the  em- 
pire as  in  the  time  of  their  splendour. 

The  house  of  Austria,  rich  in  its  soil,  its  mines  and  in 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  ruling  a  population  of 
thirty  two  millions,*  maintaining  an  army  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  carrying  on  a  trade  produc- 
ing .L.S,500,000,  is  not  so  formidable  as  many  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  revenue  amounts  to  L.l6,035,000,  and  the 
public  debt  to  more  than  six  times  that  sum.  The  navy 
consists  only  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  as  many  frigates, 

^  Alphabotiscb-topographiscbes  PostrcUo-Handbucb,  by  Thielen,  18S7. 
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BOOK    and  ten  or  twelve  brigs  and  sloops.    It  was  determined  by 
cxxtx*   tlie  last  treaties  that  the  course  of  the  Inn  should  form  a 


'         western  boundary;  this  object  of  Austrian  ambition  has  at 
length  been  attained;  but  Austria  may  wish  to  be  invulnera- 
ble on  other  points  besides  those  towards  Bavaria.     Al- 
though secure  from  the  cliances  of  an  attack  in  that  quarteTf 
although  now  too  powerful  to  fear  the  crescent  tliat  twice 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  a  more  formidable  enemy  ma^  ad- 
vance against  it  from  the  north ; — Gallicia  has  been  con- 
sidered its  bulwarkf  but  that  country^  from  its  nature  and 
position,  could  afford  but  a  feeble  defence  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion.    It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  these  general 
remarks,  or  to  enter  into  details ;  the  readers  who  may  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  further  information  concerning  the 
resources,  and  position  of  the  German  provinces  under  the 
Austrian  empire,  may  be  referred  to  the  tables  at  the  eiA 
of  the  chapter. 
Oermany        It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  conclusions  connected  with 
coDc  u  e  .  ^1^^  moral  and  political  state  of  Germany,  to  which  a  strang- 
er is  likely  to  arrive,  who  traverses  it  in  every  direction, 
and  who  judges  with  impartiality.     Is  that  vast  federative 
state  united  by  common  interests?  is  it  powerful  from  tbe 
resources  which  the  different  states  that  compose  it,  afford 
to  each  other ;  or  is  it  not  a  country  whose  inhabitants  are 
only  united  hy  the  same  language?     The  light  of  know- 
ledge has  long  been  diffuse^!  over  Germany,  have  tbe  in- 
stitutions thus  rendered  necessary,  tended  to  improve  tbe 
condition  of  the  people  ?     Such  are  the  questions  which  it 
is  proposed  to  examine. 
Compari-        When  more  than  three  hundred  states  i*epresented  at  tiie 
tweJn  ks     G®''"™»"ic  diet,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  an  elected 
ancient       chief  with  tfio  title  of  emperor;  Germany  might  have  been 
form'of**"'  considered  a  vast  country  divided  into  principalities  or  n- 
govern.       ther  into  governments.     More  detached  from   the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  Germans  in  those  different  governments  might 
be  said  to  form  a  single  nation.     But  at  present  while  Ger- 
many consists  of  forty-two  independent  sovereignties,  some 
of  which  are  sufficiently  important  to  depend  on  their  own 
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resonrcesy  (he  federative  bonds  have  been  desti'oyed  by     book 
conflicting  interests ;  nothing  of  former  Germany  now  re-  ^^^f^'_ 
mains;  it  differs  wholly  from  what  it  was  during  the  six-  -— '— 
teenth  century.     At  one  time  the  clergy  and  nobles  fhs- 
sessed  a  decided  preponderance  and  many  privileges  bur- 
densome to  the  people.     But  the  reformation  first  weaken- 
ed and  at  last  destroyed  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  has  in  later  times  made  now  conquests, 
and  created  new  institutions. 

No  longer  compelled  to  labour  gratuitously  for  the ' 
nobles,  governed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
princes,  the  Germans  have  undoubtedly  gained  by  the  re- 
cent changes.  The  taxes  have  been  distributed  with  greater 
impartiality,  numerous  roads  oiTcr  more  easy  means  of  com- 
munication, and  additional  wealth  has  been  diffused 
throughout  every  class  of  society.  Some  trifling  improve- 
ments have  even  originated  amidst  the  evils  of  war;  if 
the  houses,  says  a  German  author,  are  now  numbered  in 
every  town,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing quarters  for  the  French  soldiers ;  in  the  same  manner, 
the  custom  of  lighting  the  streets  was  not  introduced  before  - 
the  seven  yea^'  war.*  Other  writers  have,  observed  that 
since  the  residence  of  the  French  troops  amongst  them,  the 
houses  are  better  built  and  better  decorated,  the  apartnrents 
more  commodious  and  the  furnitnre  more  substantial.  If 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  for  a  Season  disastrous  to  Ger- 
many, that  celebrated  person  ought  perhaps  to  be  as^much 
respected  as  he  is  now  execrated  by  the  Germans,  for  while 
he  oppressed  the  country  with  the  weight  of  his  power,  the 
continental  system  tended  to  expand  those  germs  of  indus- 
try, of  which  the  people  arc  beginning  to  reap  the  blessed 
fruits. 

The  Thuringerwald  divides  Germany  into  two  regions.  Northern 
the  northern  and  the  southern.    The   northern  Germans  J°„  q^". 
living  on  bread,  potatoes,  milk  and  butter,  drinking  occa-  mmnj, 
flionally  beer  and  spirits,  are  stronger,  more  frugal  and 

*  Deutslaad  oder  Briefe  eincs  in  Deutsland  reiseuden  DeuUcben.  ' 
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czxix.  amongst  them.  Delicate  in  their  manner  of  life*  accustomcA 
'""*■"■""  to  winey  sometimes  addicted  to  drunkenness*  the  suutbert 
Germans  may  be  more  lively^  but  they  are  also  more  super- 
stitious. In  northern  Germany^  numerous  habitations,  vil- 
lages adorned  Mrith  fountains,  neat  and  clean  houses,  excel- 
lent roads  lined  with  fruit  trees,  and  well  cultivated  fields 
proclaim  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 

Many  castles,  the  remains  of  feudal  times,  begin  toapfietr 
in  the  country  near  the  Black  Forest  These  and  the  diSr- 
rent  monuments  througliout  Germany  are  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, if  they  fall  to  ruin,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  negligence 
but  to  time,  which  is  often  more  ready  to  destroy  than  the 
band  of  man  to  preserve. 
5iateofUM  A  distinguished  writer  calls  Germany, <Ae  amutry  of 
«CMDC0f.  fl^^gfit,^  The  unnumbered  philosophical  and  metaplijr- 
sical  systems  from  the  time  of  the  profound  Leibnitz  to 
the  days  of  the  unintelligible  Kant,  might  perha|)S  entitle 
it  to  such  a  designation.  But  it  has  been  said  correctly 
that  the  country  abounds  with  Jearned  men ;  they  are  not 
as  in  other  states  confined  to  the  capital^  they  may  be  met 
with  in  the  smallest  towns.  As  to  tlie  pliywal  8j:iences, 
they  have  been  cultivated  with  as  much  succeS  as  in  other 
countries,  they  are  now  more  encouraged  by  the  different 
governments  than  by  the  government  of  that  nation*  which 
boasts,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  of  having  been  pre- 
eminent in  Europe,  in  the  career  of  science.  However 
painful  it  may  be  for  a  Frenchman  to  humble  his  national 
pride  before  strangers  so  long  his  inferiors,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  among  the  advantages  of  the  late  peace,  are 
tliose  which  have  enabled  different  states  in  Germany  to 
compete  with  France  in  the  most  attractive  and  most  use- 
ful  departments  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
visit  the  collections  at  Munich,  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  and 
to  converse  with  the  distinguished  men  in  these  towns,  to 
bo  convinced  that  the  Germans  are  not  surpassed  by  their 

*  L*A)l6m9gne  by  Mftdam  de  Stael. 
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neighboara.    Equal  ta  other  nations  in  different  scienceSf    book 
in  theology,  jurlsprtidcnce  and  history,  they  may  be  inferior  oxxix. 
IB  political  Icnowledge,  but  the  means  of  acquiring,  it  are       ■ 
rapidly  increasing,  six:  hundred  journals  are  now  published 
in  the  CMntry. 

The  method  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  the  unirer-  Education* 
sities  is  superior  to*  that  used  in  the  French  colleges.    It' 
may  be  remarked,  although  the  youth  are  taught  to  read  • 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a  shorter  period  than  eight  years,  that 
there  are  in  no  counti^y  more  celebrated  claissical  scholars 
and  arcbaiologists. 

Gymnastics  form  a  part  of  the  education  in  different  Oymnaf 
states ;  it  has  been  said  that  such  exercises,  besides  their  ^*^'* 
advantage  in  rendering  the  body  flexible  and  robust,  have 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  moral  character,  or  that  young 
men  fatigued  by  this  healthful  labour  are  more  apt  to  avoid 
dangers  which  are  too  often  the  consequences  of  eBeminacy 
aud  repose. 

As  society  has  few  charms  in  Germany,  the  enjoyments  Lit«ratiiro, 
of  reading  and  study  are  necessarily  better  appreciated  than  ^"'>^ 
in  other  countries*  Music  apfiears  to  be  almost  an  innate 
art  with  the  Germans.  Students  may  be  seen  walking  in 
procession,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the  divinity;  the 
peasant  during  intervals  of  labour  often  composes  an  air  on 
a  wretched  harpsichord,  and  the  shepherd  makes  the  wooda 
re-echo  the  harmonious  notes  of  his  flute. 

The  population  of  Grermany  amounts  to  thirty  millions  popuia- 
five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  dispersed  over  a  ^'^'^' 
surface  of  twelve  thousand  German  or  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  English  square  miles,  so  that  the  average 
number  of  individuals  for  every  German  square  mile  is 
equal  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 

According  to  statistical  accounts,  there  are  sixteen  mil-  improve- 
lions  of  protcstants,  twenty-five  thousand  Herrenhutians;  {jj^y^^eV- 
twa  tliousand  five  hundred  Mennonites,  fourteen  thousand  pected. 
of  the  eastern  church  and  three  hundred  thousand  Jews."*^ 

*  Deutschland  oder  Briefe,  &c. 
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The  rarenn^  exceeds 'twahmidred  iiHlIi6M  off  floriiiBy  and 
the  military  force  three  hundred  thousand  mtn. 
Unprovided  with  harbours,  destitute  of  canaU,  partica- 
mentrtbat  Itrly  in  the  southernp  states,  the  debt  must  be  liquidate^U 
may  be  ex-  f\^^  representative  system  better  understood,  a  navy  created 
or.OHich  increased,  inland  cominerce  less  shackled  by  cus- 
tom-houses, .  the  coinage  as  well  as  the  system  of  weights 
andimeasures,  rendered  uniform,  lastly^  the  people  must  be 
more  united,  before  it  can  be  flourishing  within,  and  respect- 
ed without. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES 
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OERMAN  PROVINCES  UNDER  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 


JL    KINGDOM  OF  BOHEMIA, 


DIVIDED    INTO   8IXTEKN  CIRCLES. 


1  RakoDitz 

2  Beraum 

3  HaurEim 

4  BuDzku 

5  Bidscbow 

6  KcsniggroBtz 

7  Cbrudin 

8  Czaslau 

9  Tabor 

10  Butweis 

11  Prachim 

12  Klattau 

13  Pilzen 

14  Ellbogen 

15  Saatz 

16  Leitmeritz 
Town  of  Prague 


•  •  •  •« 


Popttlatioo* 
160,299 
163,389 
181,631  ' 

.  375,833 
237,738 
309,102 
285,096 
226,590 
185,979 
194,502 
246,140 
163,132 
189*586 
220403 
128,655 
335,112 
85,710 


Total  amount,       3,698,596* 


BOOK 
OXXIX. 


*  The  numbers  in  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  manual  of  M.  Thieleuy 
pwhVihed  in  18S7. 
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Hones 
Oxen 

Sheep 
TigB 
Ooatfl 
Mules 


Domeitie  Antmali  in  1822. 


137/)00 

894,400 

1,091,700 

223,800 

61,300 

100 


JWimfter  o/Rdtgiotu  SocUiiet  in  1825. 


Capuchins        •           .           .           . 

1           < 

>           1 

15 

Auguslines       •           .           •           • 

« 

7 

Minorites          .           .           •           . 

>           < 

3 

Dominicans      .           •           .           . 

< 

3 

Franciscans 

f 

14 

Benedictines     .           .           . 

I           1 

3 

Norbertines  or  Premonstri^ntes 

•           1 

4 

Charity-Brothers 

ft 

3 

Knights  of  the  Cross 

1 

Piarites              .           a 

14 

Urselines 

•           < 

2 

Carmelites 

1 

Sisters  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

• 

2 

Cistertians,  Servites,  &c. 

1 

4 

Places  of  EdtLcaiion  in  1822. 


University 

Lyceums 

Oymnasia 


Elementary  Catholic  Schools 
Elementary  Protestant  Schools 
Elementary  mixed  Schools 
Elementary  Jewish  Schools 
Musical  conservatory  *  . 

Polytechnic  Institute 


Number  of  professors  and  teachers 


1 

6 

26 

33 

2512 

48 

380 

21 

1 

I 

2963 
6700 
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Number  of  students  attending  the  University     . 
— ^— -'^-  scholars  at  the  Lyceums 

■    at  the  Gymnasia 
— — — ^— —  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
■  at  the  Musical  Conservatory 

^— ^— — —  at  the  Elementary  Schools  . 


2,055 

BOOK 

656 

CXXIZ. 

6,497 

791 

75 

400,889 

410,963 


Diviiian  tfthe  Land. 


Fields 
Gardens  • 
Vineyards 
Meadows 
Pasture  lands 
Forests    « 
Marshes  • 


3,828,500  lochs  or  acres. 

86,000 

4,400 

799,000 

610,000 

2,310,000 

132,700 


7,770,600 

* 
Popvlaiion  acewrding  to  iht  origin  o/the  JnhabUanls. 


Tchekes 

Germans 

Jews 


2,365,000 

1,275,000 

58,000 


Population  according  to  the  different  worships. 


Catholics  • 
Cahinists 
Lutherans 
Jews  • 


d»587,000 
40,000 
13,000 
58,000 


B.    MORAVIA  AND  AUSTRIAN  SILESIA, 


1  Iglau      . 

2  Znaym  . 

3  Bronn    • 

4  Hradisch 

5  Olmotz 

6  Prerau    . 

7  Trop[iau 

8  Teachen 


▼OL.  Tii. 


DIVIDBP  IZTTO  SIGHT  CIRCLES* 


69 


170,037 
157,682 
332,541 
244,791 
401)043 
249,609 
219,110 
173,810 

1,968,713 
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EtnuoFE* 
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Hones 
Oxen 

Cows 
Sheep 


Domestic  ^nimaU, 


128,000 

56,500 

901,000 

403,000 


Places  of  Education  in  1822. 


Lyceums          .... 

1 

Philosophical  institutions        .           , 

2 

Permanent  academy 

1 

Catholic  Gymnasia  '    . 

13 

Lutheran  Gymnasium 

}                              m 

1 

Norman  Schools           ... 

2 

Secondary  Schools 

20 

Elementary  Reboots,  .           .           .            . 

1,627 

Puhlic  boarding  schools  for  girls, 

12 

Schools  of  industry      •           •           •           . 

3 

Sunday  Schools           .           .           .           . 

• 

1,548 

Number  of  scholars 


153,000 


3fiU» 


Division  of  the  Land. 


Fields      . 
Gardens 
Vineyards 
Meadows 
Pasture  lands 
Forests 
Marshes 
Waste  lands 


2,200,400  lochior 

58,000 

51,000 

325,000 

429,000 

1,120,000 

41,800 

596,300 


4,821,500 


Population  according  to  the  Origin  of  (he  Inhaliiantsfor  the  year  1825. 


Germans 

Slavonians 

Jews 

Ziguennea  or  Gypsies 


462,000 

1,473,000 

32,000 

1,000 
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Population  according  to  the  different  religions. 


Catholics 
Calvin  ists 
Lutherans 
Jews 


BOOK 
CXXIX* 


1,860,000 
16,000 
60,000 
32,000 


a  ARCHDUTCHY  OP  AUSTRIA, 


DITIDED   INTO  NINK   CIKCLX8. 


J,  ^Vienna 

c  Lower  Weiner-Wald 

2  Upper  Weiner-Wajd 

3  Lower  Manhartsberg 

4  Upper  Manhartsberg 


5  Circle  of  the  Muhl      . 

6 —  the  Inn 

7  ■  the  Hausruck 

8 the  Traun    . 

9 Salzburg 


Horses 
Oxen 
Cows 
Sheep 


Lower  Austria* 

' 

FopnlatloiL 

•           •           • 

241,774 

•           •           ■ 

229,797 

•           •           • 

222,353 

•           •           f 

262,311 

* 
•           •           • 

236,361 

Upper  Austria. 

•                      •                      • 

195,288 

•           •           • 

137,489 

•           •           • 

176,511 

•           •           • 

175,982 

■           ■           ■ 

141,105 

DoffiMltc  AnifMls, 


2,008,970 


100,000 
120,000 
500,000 
700,000 


Religious  Societies, 


Convents  of  men  and  women    . 


45 


Places  of  Education. 


Universitj 
thUosophical  Institution 


1 
1 


\ 
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KimOKB. 


•     ^ 


BOOK     Lyceums 
OZXix*    Gymnasia         • 

.  Academies 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Trade   . 
Schools  of  Medicine    . 

Engineers 

■  Oriental  Languages   • 

Normal  Schools       .     • 

Elementary  and  higher  Schools  for  Girls 

Schools  of  Industry 

Principal  GermcTn  Schools       .  • 

Protestant  Seminary    •  • 

Public  Schools 

Sunday  Schools 

Village  Schools  •  • 

Number  of  Pupils  that  attend  the  Schools 


p 


DivUion  tfthe  SoiL 


3 

11 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

35 

50 

20 

1 

2000 

120 

.       4500 

,  150/XK) 


Fields   . 
Gardens 
Vineyards 
Meadows 

?asture  lands 
orests 
Waste  lands 


2,120,000  locbs  or  ncrea, 

81,000 

79,000 

753,000 

1,064,000 

1,830,000 

883,500 


6,810,500 


PoptUaiion  aeearding  to  (he  Ongin  qfthe  JnhahiianU. 


Germans 

•           •           •           ■ 

2,000,000 

Slavonians 

•           •           •           • 

.      6,750 

Greeks 

•           •           •           • 

350 

Armenians 

•           •           •           • 

200 

Jews 

f           »           »           t 
Diferent  jReligum$, 

.       1500 

Catholics 

9                             •                            •                            • 

1,975,000 

Lutherans 

•                             *                            P                            P 

.    30,600 

Calvinists 

•                             •                             •                              • 

.      1,350 

Greeks 

•                              •                             •                             • 

350 

Jews 

»                             »                             ^                              » 

.      1,500 

BBsoBXPnoir  m  oBBMiinr. 
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D.  COUNTY  OP  TYEOL, 


oxxix» 


DIVIDED    IKTO    BBTXIT    OiaCLXa. 


1  Lower  Inn 

2  Upper  Inn  • 

3  Pusterthal 

4  The  Adige  or  Botzen 

5  Trente 

6  Roveredo  • 

7  Vorarlberg 


Popidfttloii* 

88,869 

123,788 

96,883 

104,101 

161,588 

98,]56 

86,754 

7€2fi5S 


Dam€$tie  AnimaU, 


Horses 

Mules 

Oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 


Edigioua  SoeiaUi, 


1,100 

44,000 

131,000 

137,500 

63,000 

40,400 


ConTents  for  men  and  women     • 


Places  tf  EdneoHtm* 


Lyceums               .           .           •           . 

Gymnasia              .           •           •           . 

Normal  Schools    ^ 

Seminaries  endowed  by  Government 

Elementary  Schools 

Schools  for  trirls              .           •           < 

8 

6 

3 

.      15 

.    735 

.      59 

Division  oftke  Land^  ftol 

including  \ 

the  arde  tf  Vormiberg 

r- 

Fields 
Vineyards 
Meadows 
Forests 
Waste  lands 

1 
i 

f                       1 

1                        i 
t                        t 

1                        < 

15S 
17 

39S 

.    1,508 

8,906 

!,000Io< 

,300 

1,600 

1,600 

1,700 

chs  or 

* 

acres« 

4,978,800 


flSO 


Ktnwiv* 


PapulaHon  according  to  the  origin  ofihe  hihdintanit. 


Germans 

Italians 

/ews 


596,500 
163,420 

80 


•» 


DUTCHY  OP  STYRIA, 


D1TIDED   INTO  FIVS   CIRCLXS. 


1  Cilly       . 
%  Marburg 

3  GrcBtz     . 

4  Bruck     . 
6  ludenburg 


Horses 
Oxen 

Cows 
Sheep 


Domeaiic  Animals. 


Popalatioa. 

181,529 

185,766 

306,321 

66,235 

89,880 

899,731 


44,700 

82,400 

206,300 

1526,300 


Conyents    . 


RdigiauB  Socieiies. 


27 


Plaeei  of  Edtteaiion. 


Lyceum     .  . 

Philoaophical  School 

Gymnasia 

Normal  School 

Principal  Schoehi 

Houses  of  Education  for  Girls 


I 
1 
5 
I 
7 
9 


JHviiion  of  the  Land, 


Fields 

Gardens 

Vineyards 


610,400  lochs  or  acres. 
9,000 
51,800 
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Meaddws 
Pasture  Lands 
Forests 
Marshes 
Waste  Lands 


437,000  lochs  or  acrel!.    'bomc 
644,400  €XXI1. 

1,507,200  

700 
552,300 


3,812,800 
Pojndatian  ciceording  to  (he  Origin  of  the  Inh(ilniawtS4 


Germans 

r 

Wends 

Hungarians,  Italians,  French,  &c. 


478,500 

299,400 

51,800 


Different  Jfor$hip9» 


Catholics 
Lutherans 


826,700 
3,000 


F.  KINGDOM  OF  ILLYRIA, 

niVIDXD   INTO  TWO   OOYXRNMSirTS   AZTO   8STXN   CiRClBS. 

•  •  * 

Government  of  Leyhdeh, 


1  ViUach 

2  Klagenfurt 

3  Laybach 

4  Neustadt 

5  Adelaberg 

Popnlfttioiu 
122,795 
164,547 
157,100 
183,506 
86,436 

^ 

Government  of  Trieste, 

C  Goertz  or  Gorizia 

7  Istria 

Territory  of  Trieste 

•  •           •           • 

•  •           •           • 
■           •           •           • 

162,928 

192,564 

54,315 

1,124,193 


Domestic  Animdlsi 


Horses 
Oxen 

Cows 
Sheep 


82,800 

97,100 
167,300 
234,900 


552 
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Religi&u$  Societies, 


18 


Places  af  Edueaiion> 


Lyceums          • 

Gymnasia 

»••/*.• 

Normal  SehooUi 

■ 

Academies 

Schools  for  girls 

Division  of  Hu  Land. 

Fields 

728^  lochs  or 

Gardens 

24^200 

Vineyards         '   • 

34,400 

Meadows              • 

561,700 

Pasture  lands      • 

856,200 

Forests 

.       1,359,500 

Marshes 

48,500 

Waste  lands 

.       2,462,900 

3 
6 
3 
5 
3 


6,075,600 


PopuUiHon  according  to  fKe  origin  tf  the  JnhdUianUf. 


Germans 

■          •           • 

•           t 

220,000 

Wends,  Slavonians,  &c. 

1           •       •    • 

850,000 

Serbes 

•           •           • 

•           • 

1,000 

Italians 

•           •           • 

•           • 

50,000 

Greeks 

•           •           • 

•           • 

700 

Jews 

•           •           • 

•           • 

2,500 

JDifirem 

\  Rdigions. 

Catholics 

•           •     .       * 

1,110,000 

Greeks 

•           •           • 

700 

Lutherans 

•           •           • 

10,800 

Calvinists 

•           •           • 

20O 

Jews 

•           •           • 

%500 
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J^uf^tr  qf  Horia,  CaOk,  tfc.  for  nery  Oermon  tquart  mh  in  l&e        ' 
ytar  1830. 

Honsc    Oicai.     Cnn.     ftM9> 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia  .  127      353      633      954 

MorBri&  and  AuBtrisa  Silesia  .  233      103      347      733 


Archdutchy  otAuEUil  \  ^PP"  A^tri;! 
t  Lower  Austria 


County  of  Tyrol         .  .  .  14        85      253  266 

Dutchy  of  Styri«        ...  .  118      306      516  316 

Kingdom  of  lllyria    .  .  .  63      1B7      333  453 

AwreoM  of  the  Population  in  German  Jiulris. 


Populatim  iff  Oenum  Awtriafar  every  Cemum  (gum  mih  in  182S. 


Bohemia 3,863 

Horavia  and  Silena  .  .  .  .  •  4,090 

Auatria 2,837 

Tyrol 1,476 

Stjrria 3,079 

lllyria 1^166 

Proportton  hettoetn  the  num&fr*  oftht  ItM  Sexet. 

liemorWoauB.   Hallo  b«twMa  Uw  mw. 

1818.  Bohemia      .  .  .        333,998    u    1,153    to    1,000 

Moravia  and  Silesia  .        135,948    aa    1,154    to    1,000 

•  Th*  numbar  of  Inhabilanit  in'  llljria  acnouDUd  in  181D  lo  1,141,960  indl- 
Tiduali,  bat  >i  Ihs  tcirtlorj  or  Cailttadl,  and  pun  of  Hun^arj  vera  then  in- 
^ud«d  in  Illyiia,  the  population  of  Ihal  ;gar  bai  not  bean  nunliODed  in  tha 
tabla. 

t  H.  Kudhr  auppoiea  that  the  population  or  Bohamia  baa  doublad  within 
ib«  lait  330  ysara,  and  that  of  Moiaria  and  Sileaia  within  tha  lait  296  jean. 
AccDiding  to  thg  fame  author,  the  o^at  protlncei  piataDt  ai  itrikins  ntiatioBa. 
YOJ.  Til.  70 
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MMOL 

EioeiiflrWonf 

■•  Bidobetw 

Bflidw8aa» 

CXXIX.             Auitria  \  yPP^'      • 

C  Lower 

40,811 

ai    1,094 

to     1,000 

65,353 
13,833 

u    1,129 
as    1,099 

to     1,000 

Tyrol 

to     1,000 

1830.  Styria 

25,788 

as    1,068 

to     IjOOO 

■^JKf: 

27,061 

aa    1^088 

to     1,1000 

ItOOO 

aa    1,006 

to     IfiM 

SMeneer  primcmneed  hy  (he  Supreme  Criminal  Cauri  at  Funna/hm 
180610  1800.— German  Provinces  and  GaUicia. 


▲ttemptad 
Otimet. 

751 


aMflkie.     Child  Moniflr. 
14  160 


ExpcMinf 
iTCkildTCa. 

274 
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Atimfter  of  Children  who  frequent  (he  SekooU.* 


Lower  Austria 

Upper  Austria 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

Bohemia 

Id.       . 

Styria  and  Carinthia 


1  out  of  every  10  in  1811 

1  out  of  every  13 

1  out  of  every  11 

1  out  of  every  18  in  1789 

1  out  of  every  9  in  1832 

1  out  of  evjery  10 


•  See  the  work  eatiUed^The  World  compared  with  the  BciUih  Empire,  by 
M«  Actrian  Balbi. 
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Europe  Continued. — Switfterlani. 

BOOK        SwiTZBBLAKD  is  Considered  in  point  of  romantic  aod 
oxxx.    picturesque  scenery,  the  finest  country  in  Europe.    To  give 
— — —  an  account  of  sucli  a  country,  to  mark  the  contrasts  between 
verdure  and  eternal  snow,  silent  forests  an^  roaring  cata- 
racts, fruitful  valleys  and  sterile  mountains,  together  with 
all  the  varied  pictures  of  gigantic  nature,  form  a  tasiL  as 
diflBcult  perhaps  for  the  writer  as  the  painter.    Switzerland 
besides  is  so  well  known,  it  is  so  often  the  subject  of  connr- 
sation,  that  even  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  are  enabled 
to  judge  of  it  with  sufficient  accuracy.    To  describe  the 
most  important  features  of  the  country,  and  whatever  it  con* 
tains  most  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter;  itineraries  are  not  wanting  to  guide  the  travellers 
who  wish  to  examine  it  minutely. 
Bonoda-        Switzerland  is  bounded  on  tlie  west  by  France,  on  the 
t•n^  tur-    north  by  the  great  dutcby  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of 
&c«.         Wirtemberg,  on  the  east  by  the  Austrian  province  of  Ty- 
rol, and  on  the  south  by  the  Sardinian  and  the  Ldmbard 
Yenetian  states.    Its  extent  from  west  to  east  is  equal  to 
nearly  two  hundred  English  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty.    The   superficial  extent  of  the 
country  does  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  English  square 
miles. 
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Two  distinct  ranges  of  moantains  traverse  Switzerland,  book 
*The  Jura  chain  stretches  from  soath-west  to  north-east;  cxxx» 
the  other  or  the  Alpine,  which  is  much  more  extensive,  may  / 

be  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  but  numerous  and  important    ®"'^^'"'* 
branches  extend  from  it  in  every  direction.    The  length  of 
the  first  may  be  about  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hun-    ' 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  thirty* 
five  to  forty.    Precipitous  and  abrupt  towards  the  Alps,  it 
becomes  gradually  lower  on  the  side  of  France. 

It  is  principally  formed  by  calcareous  rocks  of  a  grayish  Rocki  that 
ash  or  bluish  colour,  and  in  some  places  mixed  with  marble^  compoie  it. 
Organic  remains  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  such  are  the 
bivalvular  shells  which  geologists  have  termed  gryphiteSf 
the  spiral  and  contorted  shells  which,  from  their  configur- 
ation have  been  called  ammonites  or  horns  of  Ammon,  and 
those  singular  conical  remains  that  have  received  the  name 
of  bdemnites  or  thunderbolts.    The  calcareous  strata,  alter- 
nate with  layers  of  fine  sand,  which  readies  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  feet. 
Bat  they  are  occasionally  separated  from  each  other  by 
beds  of  pebbles  or  small  angular  and  rounded  stones,  that 
could  only  have  been  united  in  the  depths  of  the  ancient 
ocean,  by  the  calcareous  cement  that  envelopes  them.    The 
small  stones  are  .fragments  of  the  different  granite  rocks 
that  form  the  nucleus  of  these  mountains,  and  the  summits 
of  the  Alps.    The  geologist  cannot  observe  without  interest, 
the  granite  blocks  at  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Geneva ;  they  have  apparently  fallen  front  the 
highest  summits  to  the  declivities  of  Jura  on  tlie  side  of 
Switzerland. 

The  Alps  afford  the  materials  of  continual  study  and  re-  Alps. 
flection  to  the  geologist  who  examines  them.    Among  the 
phenomena  thus  presented  to  his  nbtice,  some  have  not  been 
'  sttflkiently  observed,  although  all  have  been  often  explained 
by  the  aid  of  hypotheses  and  different  theories. 

The  immense  masses  that  constitute  the  Alps,  exhibit  at  Appear- 
first  sight  the  appearance  of  confusion  and  disorder  f  they  ^"^ 
seem  the  venerable  witnesses  of  the  natural  convulsions  which 
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BOOK    took  place  when  the  earth  assamed  the  form  anigned  it  hj 
^^^^*    its  creator*    Inaccessible  peaks  covered  with  snow,  sammitB 

^""""^  from  their  perpendicular  sides,  not  unlike  gigantic  oliclisks, 
rocks  almost  destroyed  by  time  and  ready  to  fall  from  old 
age,  are  the  phenomena  which  the  Alpine  chains  present 
But  if  the  observer  who  surveys  them  be  familiar  with  the 
study  of  nature,  he  may  see  its  slow  and  gradual  course 
marked  by  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  M.  £bd 
has  shown  that  the  most  ancient  deposites  in  these  mountains 
are  arranged  in  strata  having  a  direction  from  west-south* 
west  to  east-north-east 

Granite  Granite  rocks  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  formation  of 

'^^'*  organic  beings,  make  up  the  chain  conne9ted  with  Mount 
Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe.  Different  calca- 
reous  ramifications  of  the  same  chain  extend  a  long  way 
northwards,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  while  the  granite 
rocks  on  ihfi  south  become  gradually  lower  until  they  reach 
the  confines  of  Italy.  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than 
the  appearance  of  Mount  Blanc,  it  towers  high  above  all 
the  mountains ;  other  summits  which  encompass  and  incline 
towards  it,  have  been  compared  by  a  geologist  to  hamble 
subjects,  anxious  to  contemplate  and  pay  homage  to  their 
sovereign.  The  Cervin  appears  like  a  triangular  pyramid, 
and  its  serpentine  summit  rises  to  the  clouds.  But  the  cir- 
cular figures  which  they  assume,  may  be  considered  the 
roost  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
lieights.  Mount  Rose,  for  example,  is  formed  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  gigantic  peaks  that  enclose  an  immense 
circle,  nearly  six  thousand  yards  in  diameter.  Geologists 
have  looked  in  vain  for  ancient  volcanoes  in  the  Alpine 
chains,  the  ocean  only  has  left  traces  of  its  former  exist- 
ence. 

oiacien^  The  sun  melts  superficially  the  masses  of  snow  that  co- 
ver the  highest  regions,  and  the  snow  thus  melted,  is  after- 
wards converted  into  ice.  These  plains  of  ice,  or  glaciers 
are  often  inclined,  and  always  divided  by  large  and  deep 

*  Geological  institutions  by  Breisach,  tome  ii.  page  96. 
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fissare^  hence  their  forms  are  generally  verj  Taried  and    book 
fantastic.    According  to  their  greater  or  less  inclination,    cxxx. 
the  glaciers  descend  a  short  distance  at  the  approach  of  — — 
springy  their  course  however  is  soon  interrupted ;  still  the 
motion  acquired,  determines  the  direction  of  the  fissures 
which  are^  accompanied  with  loud  and  tremendous  noises, 
re»eclioed  from  mountain  to  mountain. 

These  effects  are  the  causes  of  others  not  less  remarka*  Avaianck- 
ble,  the  violent  shocic  given  to  the  air  is  communicated  to  '*" 
the  snow,  it  too  is  shaken,  some  portions  are  detached,* 
which  rolling  downwards  increase  in  bulk,  and  occasionally 
overwhelm  habitations,  villages  and  forests. 

M.  Ebel  concludes  from  a  series  of  observations,  that  the 
ice  which  descends  annually  into  tlie  ducts  of  the  glaciers, 
varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet;  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  amounts  to  eighteen  feet  in  one  year,  or  to  three 
miles  in  nine  hundred  years,  and  if  it  be  considered  that 
portions  of  rocks  have  been  gradually  dragged  by  the  ice 
in  some  glaciers  over  inclined  plains  more  than  twenty,  nay 
than  thirty  miles  in  length,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  period  necessary  for  their  formation. 

These  great  natural  movements  have  been  described  by 
an  eye  witness, — ihe  clergyman  of  Grindelwald,  who  set 
out  with,  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  famous  glacier 
in  the  neighbourhoed  of  that  village.  **  My  friends  and  I 
had  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves,"  says  the  clergyman,  **  when 
we  witnessed  that  singular  phenomenon,  the  growth  or 
sweUia;  of  the  glacier.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise,  every  object  around  us  seemed  to  move  of 
its  own  accord ;  guns,  sticks  and  game-bags,  all  were  over- 
turned; rocks  apparently  fixed  in  the  ice  were  detached 
and  dashed  against  each  other ;.  crevices  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  were  opened,  others  closed  as  suddenly,  and  the 
water  contained  in  them  was  thrown  to  a  great  height. 
The  wiiole  glacier,  thus  agitated  with  so  much  violence, 
had  advanced  a  few  paces,  but  ere  long  tranquillity  was 
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Riven. 


Lakes. 


BOOK    restorodt  and  the  usaal  stillnefls  was  only  iaterroptei  by 
the  screams  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  the  cries  of  the  roarmof*"* 

The  Rhine  which  pursues  its  sinuous  course  from  Saint 
Gothard  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  the  Inn  that  descends 
from  mount  Bernina,  the  Adda  that  rises  from  the  base  of 
mount  Gallo,  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Como,  the 
Tesino  which  issues  from  mount  Grics,  and  traverses  the 
lake  Maggiore  in  Italy*  the  Rhone  that  is  formed  by  dif- 
ferent streams  from  mounts  Grumsel  and  Furca,  and  carries 
its  waters  to  the  lake  of  Geneva*  the  Adai*  which  flows 
through  the  lakes  of  Brientz  and  Thun,  and  forms  lofty 
cataracts  before  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  lastly,  the 
Limmat  that  descends  from  tlie  Limroercn-Alp,  crosses  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  and  unites  with  the  Adar,  water  the  finest 
and  largest  valleys  in  Switzerland. 

Besides  the  different  lakes  which  have  been  enumerated, 
two  important  ones  may  be  added,  those  of  Lugano  and 
liucerne,  and  two  others  less  extensive,  tliose  of  Morat  and 
Bienne*  The  lake  of  Neuchatel  has  already  been  described 
in  the  account  of  the  principality,  and  the  town  from  which 
its  name  has  been  derived.  All  these  lakes  form  a  superfi- 
cial extent  of  fifty-two  square  leagues,  or  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  squai*e  miles.  The  fish  that  they  contain^  are  pike, 
trout,  salmon,  luta  and  umber,  a  very  delicate  fish  occasion- 
ally exported  to  Paris,  and  sometimes  sold  for  so  high  a 
price  as  L.12. 

The  mountains  in  Switzerland  abound  in  useful  substan- 
metals,  &c.  ^^^  such  as  porphyry,  marble  and  alabaster.  Iron,  lead, 
zinc,  cobalt,  bismuth,  arsenic  and  antimony  are  found  in 
veins  and  in  masses ;  rock  crystals  are  very  common,  sul- 
phur is  collected  in  many  places,  and  some  rivers,  as  the 
Rhine,  the  Aar,  the  Adda  and  the  Reuss  carry  down  gold. 
Strata  of  lignites  or  bituminous  wood  are  worked  in  several 
▼alleys,  and  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  fuel. 

*  The  account  given  by  the  clergyman  of  Grindelwald  was  published  by 
Professor  Wiss ;  it  is  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  M.  Simond's  trayels  in 
Switxerland. 


Minerals, 
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Mure  nineral  spriofs  are  sitaated  in  Switzerland  than  book 

in  other  European  countriea.    The  acidalated  springs  of  ozzx. 
Saint-Maurice  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisonsy  the   baths 


of  Gurnigel  in  Berne,  and  others  of  Baden  are  well  known;  ^|??^^ 
but  the  most  frequented  of  any  are  those  at  PfeiTers  and ' 
Leuk.    The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  their  *wa^ 
ters   render  them  salutary  in  diseases  of  the  skin.    The 
goitres  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subject  in  some  can-  > 
tons^  particularly  in  Berne»  Lucerne,  Friburg  and  Yalaist 
may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  held 
in  solution  in  different  springs. 

M.  Ebel  and  other  botanists  divide  the  Alps  into  seven  Vegett- 
regions ;  the  lowest,  or  that  of  the  vine,  commences  in  the  ^^'^^ 
valleys  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes,  and  terminates 
at  the  height  of  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  the  next,  or  the  region  of  oaks,  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet;  the  beech  succeeds 
it,  and  flourishes  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  oak;  the  firs  are  seldom  found  higher  than  five  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea;  at  that 
height  the  lower  Alpine  region  commences,  the  trtoes  give 
place  to  fruitful  pastures,  which  rise  a  thousand  feet  above 
them.  The  higher  Alpine  region  commences  at  six  thou* 
sand  five  hundred,  and  terminates  at  eight  thousand 
feet;  in  places  sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  snow  re- 
mains throughout  the  year;  the  region  of  glaciers  and  eter- 
nal snow  rises  above  them.  The  two  last  regions  are  not 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  saxifrage,  gentians  and 
other  hyperborean  plants  flourish. 

The  weasel,  the  pole-cat,  the  ferret,  the  badger  and  the  Wild  mu 
squirrel  are  found  in  Switzerland.  Different  kinds  of"^^** 
game  are  not  uncommon,  among  others  the  white  bare,  the 
same  sort  as  that  in  Siberia,  the  chamois  and  the  marmot, 
which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  other  animals 
are  the  hamstert  a  species  of  rat  prized  for  its  skin,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  martens,  tlie  wild  boar  and  the  bear;  but  the 
last  aice  at  present  much  more  rare  than  formerly;  they 
seem  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Yalais. 

toIm  VII.  71 
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Combats 
between 
the  bear 
and  the 
bttlL 


Obamoii 
and  large 
eagle  of 
the  Alps, 


BOOK  The' antipathy  that  sobsista  betireen  the  be«r  aniOa 
bull  is  not  less  certain  than  remarkable.  A  well  informed 
trayeller  states  that  as  soon  as  these  animals  perceive  each 
other^  the  bull  becomes  unmanageable,  they  fight  fu- 
riously,  and  seldom  separate  before  both  are  exhaaated; 
but  wliat  is  most  strange,  they  generally  meet,  as  if  by  ap- 
pointment, on  the  same  place  the  next  day,  and  continae 
the  combat  until  one  of  them  falls.* 

The  chamois  are  also  rapidly  decreasing;  oian  ianet 
perhaps  their  greatest  foe,  they  have  to  escape  from  the 
eagle  of  the  Alps.  The  king  of  birds  discoTers  {he  swiit 
quadruped,  and  forces  it  by  feigned  attacks  to  fly  to  the 
highest  summits.  The  timi<l  cliamois  too  often  makes  bat 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  its  place  of  shelter  from  the 
hunter.  But  such  a  position  is  most  favourable  for  its  ad- 
versary, the  ohe  attacks,  the  other  is  compelled  to  resist, 
the  eagle  strikes  it  with  its  wings,  and  throws  it  headlong 
from  the  precipice  into  the  valley,  where  it  feeds  on  its 
carcass. 
Crowi.  But  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  eagle  has  to  contend 

against  the  numerous  crows  in  the  Alps.  The  battles 
in  which  they  engage,  are  interesting  from  the  aerial 
evolutions  made  on  both  sides.  The  crows  formed  into 
straight  lines,  and  divided  into  several  battalions,  at- 
tack the  eagle  on  every  side,  and  are  often  replaced  by 
troops  of  reserve;  indeed  it  happens  most  freqoentljr  that 
the  eagle  is  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight  The  Alpine 
eagle  measures  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  between  tbe  tips 
of  the  wings;  it  carries  ofi*  sheep,  goats  and  dogs;  hmib 
never  spares  it,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  comes  within  his 
reach.  M.  Ebel  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
'  anecdote^  which  evinces  certainly  no  ordinary  coolness  and 
address.  A  yonng  hunter  having  discovered  an  eagle's 
nest,  killed  the  male,  and  was  descending  the  rocks  to  de- 
stroy the  nest,  at  tbe  moment  he  was  putting  his  hand  into 
the  crevice  to  take  it  away,  the  mother  pounced  npon  him^ 
fixed  her  talons  on  his  arm,  and  her  beak  in  his  side.    The 


*  Coxe^s  Travels  in  Switzerland. 
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joang  hunter  had  presenoe  of  mind  to  stand  still,  had  he    book 
moved,  he  must  have  fallen  to  the  bottoBi  of  a  precipice,    czzx. 
holding  his  gun  witli  one  hand»  and  supporting  it  against  — — — — 
the  rode,  he  took  his  ainit  pulled  the  trigger  with  his  foot, 
and  shot  the  eagle.    M.  Ehel  adds,  that  he  neas  forced 
to  remain  in  bed  for  six  weeks  from  the  wounds  he  bad 
receiTod* 

The  Swiss  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Helvetii,  and  Ancient  in- 
from  the  people  that  inhabited  their  country  at  a  later  pe-  ^^''^^^°^'* 
riod.  History  makes  no  mention  of  them,  until  about  a 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Although  it  may 
be  difficult  to  trace  their  origin,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  are  sprung  from  a  very  ancient  branch  of  the  Celtic 
race.  The  lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps  that  rose  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  may  also  have  been  inhabited  before 
any  other  country  in  Europe. 

An  author  whose  erudition  cannot  be  too  highly  com*  oraekeolo- 
mended,*  has  brought  together  several  important  facts  to  °'*'* 
prove  that  Greek  colonists  settled  in  the  country  long  be- 
fore  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Five  centuries  after- 
wards, when  Julius  Cesar  undertook  the  conquest  of  the 
Gauls,  and  defeated  the  Helvetii  then  marching  to  invade 
Gaul,  a  register  of  their  army  written  in  Greek^characters, 
was  found  in  the  bsggage.  Allies  of  tlie  Gimbri  and  dif- 
ferent German  nationst  they  had  invaded  Marseilles  fifty 
years  before  that  period,  and  defeated  the  consul  Silanus* 
Cassitts  being  sent  to  give  them  battle,  crossed  the  Alps,  but 
the  Helvetii  returned  home,  and  destroyed  his  legions  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  Rhone,  throws  itself  into  the  lake 
of  Geneva.?  If  Divico,  their  chief,  had  known  how  to  im- 
prove his  victory,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
Rome,  at  all  events  the  Romans  were  then  trembling  for 
their  safety,  and  deploring  the  defeat  of  their  general.  But 
the  Helvetii  divided  their  forces,  and  Marius  conquered  them 
in  two  battles,  first  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  afterwards  on 
the  basks  of  the  Adige  in  Italy. 


*  MuUer^t  history  of  Switzerland. 
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These  Tictoriest  howevert  Are  ineignificatit,  when  co«« 
pared  vfiih  the  one  which  C»sar  gained  over  them.    Tvo 
"*"""'"*  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  Helvetii  and  a  hondnd 
by  CBiar.  .thousand  allies  from  Jura,  the  lake  of  Constance,  Tjro\  and 
the  Grisonsy  began  their  march,  after  having  bomt  twehe 
towns  and  four  hundred  villages  in  their  own  country^^e- 
termined  never  to  return  home.     Men,  women,  childitB, 
chariots  and  cattle  were  accompanied  by  ninety -two  thou- 
sand combatants,  commanded    by  the    same  Divico.    A 
hundred  thousand  Helvetii  were  all  that  escaped  the  arms 
of  the  Romans;    CsBsar  permitted  tliem  to  rebuild  their 
habitations.    The  people  were  included  after  this  defeat' 
among  the    allies  of  the    republic,   but  their    independ- 
ence did  not  continue  longer  than  six  years.    They  were 
afterwards  ranked  among  the  people  subject  to  Rome,  and 
made  liable  to  all  the  hardships  which  the  Romans  inpos* 
>ed  on  conquered  nations. 
Foreign  in-      The  first  foreign  invasions  into  Switzerland,  happened 
vasionf.      ^^out  a  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era.    Not  more 
'  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
sown  in  the  country;  it  had  been  always  subject  to  the 
emperors,  but  in  the  fourtli  century  its  masters  w*ere  chang- 
ed.   A  population    consisting    of  Alemani,  Longobardi, 
Tandali,  Burgundiones    and  other  nations  that   appeu^ 
ed  for  the  first  time  in  history,  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
*  the  country.    The  conquerors  mixed  with  the  conquered, 

\  and  formed  a  new  nation,  when  Helvetia  was  again  deaolat* 
ed  by  the  liords  of  Attila.  But  the  Burgundian  race  coa- 
tinued  in  the  land,  they  had  their  kings,  and  Gkireva  he- 
dime  the  place  of  their  residence.  The  Helvetians  were 
less  oppressed  by  the  barbarians,  than  they  had  been  by  the 
Romans. 
Religion.  '^'^  druidical  worship  of  the  ancient  Helvetii  was  anal- 
gamated  with  that  of  their  conquerors.  JSesus  and  Tea- 
totes,  Belenus,  the  god  of  ligb^  TaranUf  armed  with 
thunder,  8iwa,  the  divinity  of  the  Grisons^  Femmma,  the 
god  of  the  people  in  Valais,  shared  the  homage  of  the  in- 
habitants.    A  few   Christians   inhabited,  however,  son<^ 
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TftUeys  ill  Jara  at  tke  coDnnenceimBt  of  the  third  cen*   book 
tary ;  four  hundred  years  afterwards  some  Scottish  monks    oxxz. 
oavie  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathens  in  Heivetiay  -^— 
and  Gaily  one  of  them,  acquired  so  great  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  that  the  celebrated  abbey  uf  Saint  Gall  was 
erected  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  about  fifty  years  after 
his  death.    Can  the  resistance  which  the  Helvetians  op- 
posed to  new  invaderSf  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a 
religion  that  then  began  to  enlighten  a  degraded  people? 

The  Huns  invaded  Switzerland  in  the  eighth  centuryi  other  iava- 
bot  their  army  was  wholly  defeated ;  two  hundred  years  "°"'' 
afterwards,  hordes  made  up  of  Hungarians,  Moors,  and 
Saracens,  appeared  twice  on  the  Alps;  they  burned  the 
irillages,  plundered  the  cojuntry  during  fifty  years,  and  were 
at  last  destroyed  by  the  brave  mountaineera.  The  names 
of  some  places,  such  as  Maur*Mnit9  Mauro-Fontef  and 
the  Wall  of  the  Saracens  near  Avenche,  serve  still  to  attest 
their  residence** 

Helvetia  was  under  the  protection  of  the  German  em-  unde/tbo 
pire;  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg  in  the  height  of  his  power,  p^°^^^''°"_ 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  difierent  parts  of  Swit-  pire. 
zerland  into  a  single  sovereignty.  Albert,  his  son,  fol- 
lowed the  same  policy,  but  the  inhabitants  were  much  op- 
pressed by  his  officers.  Gesler,  in  particular,  rendered 
their  yoke  very  burdensome^  and  William  Tell,  by  put- 
ting that  tyrant  to  death,  paved  the  way  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  countrymen.  Three  heroes,  whose  names  are 
revered  throughout  the  republic, — ^Werner  from  the  canton 
of  Schwitz,  Walter  Hurst  from  Uri,  and  Arnold  from 
Unlderwald,  resolved  in  1308  to  take  possession  of  the 
strong-holds  occupied  by  the  Austrian  governors.  The 
secret  of  their  conspiracy  was  so  well  kept,  the  measures 
concerted  with  so  much  wisdom,  and  executed  with  so  much 
bourage  and  intrepidity,  that  the  result  was  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  But  the  WaldaieUen  or  the  three 
well  wooded  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Underwald,  and  Uri, 

*  M.  Simond^s  Travels  in  Switzerland.    Volume  Second, 
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Bo^K  which  have  been  alretdj  neiitioiiedy  formed  at  that  timi 
cxxz.  the  whole  of  free  Helvetia.  They  made  op  the  coBfedert- 
■  tion  of  Schwitz  in  13159  At  a  later  period  the  other  can- 
tons were  succeesively  included^  and  in  1513  Appensell 
made  up  that  federative  republic»  of  which  the  independ- 
ence was  confirmed  and  secured  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia. 

In  1798|  Switaerlandy  like  many  other  countries  wm 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  which  victorious  France  dic- 
tated, part  of  its  territory  was  taken  away,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  changed.  Geneva  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France,  was  restored  in  1815,  and  the  country  was  at  the 
same  time  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons. 

ReiigioD.  Xhe  ancient  gods  of  Helvetia  were  not  worshipped  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  other  beings  of  the 
imagination  occupied  their  place.  The  forests  and  moun- 
tains were  peopled  with  spirits,  and  it  is  supposed  that  tbe 
causeway  of  Peter  Pertuis,  as  well  as  the  natural  bridge 
which  rises,  above  it,  were  constructed  by  the  devil ;  the 
bridge  may  bet  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
forms  an  arch  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height  at 
the  centre.  The  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
not  embraced  by  all  the  inhabitants.  The  cantons  of  Bale^ 
Berne,  Yaud,  Bchaflfhausen,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Nes- 
chatel  are  separated  from  Rome.  Soleure,  Friburgy  Lu- 
cerne, Zug,  Schwartz,  Underwald,  Uri,  Tesino  and  Yalais 
have  continued  catholic.  The  cantons  of  Argau,  Glaris, 
Thurgau,  Saint  Gall,  Appensell,  and  the  Grisons  are  part- 
ly peopled  by  catholics  and  protestants. 

LftDguagep.  Several  languages  are  used  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coon- 
try,  but  the  German,  more  generally  than  any  other;  the 
people  in  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  speak  it;  it  has 
been  called  the  harshest  and  most  guttural  German.  The  in- 
habitants of  Yaud,  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  and  several  in  Berne, 
^  Soleure,  FViburg  and  Yalais,  speak  French ;  but  the  lower 
orders  in  the  same  cantons  make  use  of  another  laagaage» 
which  is  divided  into  several  dialects,  and  apparently  formed^ 
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by  CeltiCy  Greisk  and  Latin  words,  ft  has  been  considered     book 
the  most  ancient  in  the  country.  oxxx* 

The  honesty,  simplicity  and  moral  purity  of  the  Swiss, 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  The  wealthy  who  traTo!  or  tbe^  *^ 
throogh  Switzerland,  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  impres-  ^^'"* 
irions  produced  by  many  romantic  sites,  so  different  from 
others  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  it  is  the  only  country  inha- 
bited by  shepherds  and  husbandmen  living  under  a  popu- 
lar government.  The  peaceful  life  of  the  mountaineers 
maices  the  citizen  envy  their  destiny,  he  believes  them 
happy,  being  rendered  so  himself  by  the  new  sensations 
which  a  variety  of  objects  create  $  he  forms  a  high  idea  of 
ttieir  virtue,  because  removed  from  the  sphere  of  ambition 
and  intrigue,  he  supposes  them  to  be  without  ambition,  care, 
or  vice.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  happiness  can  only  be  found  in  the  country ;  it  is 
however  but  loo  well  known  tiiat  examples  of  virtue  and 
good  morals  are  not  always  to  be  met  witli  in  villages.  In 
Switzerland,  as  in  evtery  other  country,  ignorance  and  po- 
verty are  rarely  united  with  moral  qualities ;  in  the  can- 
tons where  edncation  is  diffused,  where  industry  and  com- 
merce are  sources  of  wealth,  the  people  are  contented  and 
happy.  Religion  exerts  a  beneficial  influence,  and  the 
spirit  of  union  and  tolerance,  which  pervades  eyery  class 
of  the  community,  may  in  part,  at  least,  be  attributed  to 
protestantism. 

If  the  Swiss  have  little  taste  for  the  charms  of  society, 
they  are  perhaps  on  that  account  more  susceptible  of  other 
enjoyments ;  domestic  happiness,  conjugal  and  parental  af- 
fections, as  well  as  the  other  virtues  of  private  life,  are 
more  common  in  Switzerland  than  in  countries  where  so- 
cial pleasures  are  better  understood,  wliere  the  feelings  am 
less  concentrated.  The  men  meet,  but  it  is  to  converse, 
to  smoke  and  walk  about  a  chamber,  where  three  chairs 
are  sufficient  for  twelve  persons.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  character  of  an  individual  almost  at  the 
first  interview,  so  great  is  tlie  simplicity  of  manners,  so  little 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  usages  of  society.    Thus, 
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says  a  Swiss  aathori*  ^at  the  concert  or  the  chDrch,  it 
every  place  where  a  number  of  persons  are  assenbledi 
biit  most  .of  all  at  a  play,  which  being  seldom  per- 
mitted, IS  on  that  account  more  frequented,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  observe  the  prodigious  diversity  of  pbysiog* 
nomies  in  people  of  every  age,  but  particularly  in  the  youngs 
the  extreme  mobility  of  their  features,  the  ingenuousness  and 
vivacity  ot  their  expressions." 

Bravery,  the  love  of  labour,  attachment  to  their  countrj, 
respect  for  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  form  the  prio- 
cipal  features  in  the  national  character.  The  mass  of  tiie 
people  are  more  enlightened  than  in  other  countries;  in 
some  cantons,  not  only  tlie  wealthy  but  the  peasantry  cul- 
tivate literature  and  the  arts.  The  human  mind,  howeTer, 
is  made  up  of  so  many  contradictions,  that  in  Switzerland, 
where  liberty  has  been  established  for  several  9ges,  sone 
remains  of  tlie  worst  of  governments  are  suffered  to  exists- 
justice  is  privately  administered,  and  the  torture  is  still  in 
use. 

Different  costumes,  of  which  the  origin  is  very  ancient, 
distinguish  the  people  in  most  of  the  cantons  ;  in  several, 
sumptuary  laws  have  been  introduced,  a  wise  and  salatury 
measure  in  a  country  where  independence  and  liberty  are 
fostered  by  the  absence  of  luxury.  Games  of  chance  are 
pi-ohibited,  but  gymnastic  exercises  are  the  daily  amas^ 
ments  of  the  young;  they  engage  in  the  race,  in  wrestling, 
in  throwing  the  dart,  or  in  shooting  at  a  target  Although 
the  Swiss  are  not  a  poetical  people,!  >^  ^^  certain  that  of  all 
the  arts,  music  is  the  one  most  generally  cultivated. 

The  different  branches  of  agriculture  are  well  unde^ 
stood  in  Switzerland,  and  if  it  were  not  for  variable  sea* 
sous,  it  might  be  unnecessary  to  import  grain  or  ether  a^ 
tides  of  primary  necessity.  The  extent  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  pastures  are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  cattle; 
the  oxen  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  the  cows,  par- 
ticularly the  short-horned  breed  in  the  valleys  of  Ghruyercs, 


*  Meister^s  Travels  from  Zurich  to  Zurich, 
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are  mach  prized  in  diBerent  countries.    The  Iiorses,  though     book 
neither  swift  nor  well  made,  are  strong  and  hardy,  but  as    cxxx. 
the  mule  is  more  sure-footed,  it  is  the  most  common  beast  -^— ^- 
of  burden  in  the  mountains. 

The  commerce  of  the  diflTerent  cantons  has  been  much  Commerce. 
diminished  since  the  last  treaties.  The  prohibitory  system 
introduced  by  neighbouring  states,  has  necessarily  confined 
the  outlets  which  the  Helvetic  confederation  found  former- 
ly for  its  cattle,  leather,  cheese,  hemp  and  lint,  watches 
and  muslin,  but  its  pharmaceutical  plants  form  still  a  con- 
fliderable  branch  of  exportation.  * 

The  canton  of  Schaffhansen,  one  of  the  smallest  in  Swit-  ^  *"*J°  ®^ 
zerland,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  coun-  hausen. 
try.    The  capital  of  tbe  same  name  is  the  only  town  of  any    i 
(consequence,  and  it  must  be*confessed  that  it  contains  little 
or  nothing  remarkable.    The  harbour  has  been  frequent- 
ed since  the  eighth  century,  it  was  called  Scbiffhauscn]  or 
a  shelter  for  ressels,  from  its  position  above  the  cataracts 
of  the  Rhine.    The  town  possesses  an  academy,  a  gymna- 
sium, different  schools  and  a  biblical  society.    The  trade, 
which  is  considerable,  consists  in  cotton  stuffs,  silk  and 
leather.    The  strangers,  who  repair  to  the  celebrated  fall  , 

of  Lanfen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  gene- 
rally visit  Scaffhausen. 

Fraaenfeld,  the  capital  of  Thurgau,  is  chiefly  made  up  Canton  of 
of  three  large  and  fine  streets ;  its  trade  consists  in  differ-      "'^^*"* 
ent  sorts  of  silk.    Bischofzell,  a  small  town,  is  peopled  by 
hasbandmen. 

Saint-Oall  is  a  place  of  commerce,  its  inhabitants  are  in-  canton  of 
dustrious ;  but  the  only  curiosities  which  are  contained  in  it,  Sft»nt-Gaii. 
are  its  manuscripts  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey.  The 
people  in  the  adjacent  territory  are  poorer  tlian  any  other 
in  Switzerland,  they  are  degraded  by  ignorance  and  its  at- 
tendant vices. 

Appenzell,  which  surrounds  the  last  canton,  presents  a  Appenseii 
▼ery    different  spectacle;  the  greatest  industry  prevails 
through  every  part  of  it.    The  capital  or  Appenzell  may 
be  considered  a  burgh,  Herizau  is  a  place  of  greater  conse- 
quence, and  possesses  a  more  flourishing  trade. 
VOL.  VII.  72 
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Zarich  is  remarkable  Tor  its  totnaTitic  sitaationy  and  for 
the  fine  views  that  extend  from  its  ramparts  and  poblk 
Vralks.    The  materials  of  its  commerce  are  supplied  by  its 
cotton,  hat  and  soap  matiufactories.    It  was  distinguished 
in  the  middle  ages  bjr  the  reformer  Zainglins,  and  since 
that  period)  by  the  illustrious  men,    who  were  born  in 
the  town.    To  be  convinced  of  its  just  claims  to  ceI^ 
brityt  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Oessner, 
Llavater  and   Pestalozzi.     The   library   is  rich  in  nn- 
nuscripls,  in  medals  and  collections  of  natural  history. 
The  schools  are  numerous,  the  academy  is  frequented  by 
many  strangers,  and  the  scientific  society  might  be  credit- 
able to  larger  and  more  populous  cities.    The  small  town 
t)f  Winterthur  rivals  Zurich  in  the  industry  of  its  inbabir 
tants ;  it  has  its  library,  and  also  a  fine  collection  of  IB^ 
dais  and  engraved  stones,  found  in  the  village  Ober-Vis- 
terthur,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Yitodo- 

rum. 

Arau  or  Aarau,  the  capital  of  Argau,  although  an  S 
and  dirty  town,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  pos- 
sesses several  charitable  institutions,  and  schools  to  wbich 
parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children.  A  nameroos 
collection  of  manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of  Switser 
knd,  forms  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  library* 
Arau  is  the  only  town  in  the  confederation  where  Meteoro- 
logical observations  are  registered.  Bade  or  Baden  is 
known  from  the  batlis  which  the  Romans  called  Jifuss  Fa^ 
higensB.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  these  baths  were  iinelf 
built,  and  the  same  writer  commends  their  salubrity.  A 
great  many  antiquities  have  been  found  near  the  toviit 
among  others,  a  statue  of  Isis,  which  was  long  wor8hippc<l 
under  the  name  of  Saint  Yerena.'^^  The  small  town  of 
Zoffingen  is  well  built,  its  possesses  several  fine  edifices,  a 
library  and  a  collection  of  medals.  The  only  fortress  B><i 
the  only  arsenal  within  the  limits  of  the  confederation,  «re 
situated  in  Arburg  or  Aarburg. 

Bale  or  Basel  which  Ammianus  Marcellinna  calls  ^^' 
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itUy  was  tbe  most  important  town  in  Helvetia  daring  the  book 
eleventh  century ;  it  was  also  during  a  long  time  the  only 
one  in  Europe,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  carried  to  a  ' 
grea}  degree  of  perfection..  Many  illustrioos  men  l^ave 
been  born  within  its  walls,  among  others,  the  Bernouillis, . 
the  Rulers  and  the  celebrated  Holbeip ;  several  paintings, 
by  that  distinguished  artist  are  cansfuUy  preserved  in  the 
university.  Erasmus  died  at  Bale,  and  left  his  valuable 
library  to  the  same  institution ;  it  possesses  besides,  a  col- 
lection of  twelve  thousand  Roman  medals,  and  other  anti- 
quities found  at  Augst,  the  ancient  Jtugusta  Bomanomm 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  statue  of  Munatius 
Flancos,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  may  be  seen  on  the 
tower  of  the  townhouse.  The  capital,  of  which  the  popu- 
lation has  decreased  since  the  sixteenth  century,  Js  adorned 
vith  several  fine  streets  and  spacious  squares.  The  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions  are  richly  endowed,  and 
the  method  of  instruction  proposed  by  Pestalozzi,  has  been 
adopted  with  great  success  in  the  diflTerent  schools. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  romantic.  The  cathe- 
dral stands  on  a  lofty  terrace  shaded  by  chestnut  trees ;  it 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  river 
assumes  the  character  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  more  likely 
to  desolate  than  to  fructify  or  facilitate  communications  in 
tbe  country  through  which  it  flows.  <<  I  could  only  per- 
ceive,'^ says  M.  Simond,  *^  a  single  boat  in  that  part  of  its 
course;*  its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  blue  colour,  not  unlike 
those  in  the  Rhone ;  indeed  it  is  easy  to  discover  a  sort  of 
resemblance  between,  these  two  large  rivers,  which  indi- 
cates their  common  origin.''  Little  Bale,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  communicates  with  the  town  by  a  bridge  built 
of  stone  at  the  two  extremities,  and  of  wood  at  the  centre^ 
on  account  of  the  deptli  and  rapidity  of  the  current  The 
mountains  in  the  Black  Forest  bound  the  horizon  towards 
the  north««ast.  Bale  has  been  more  than  once  overturned 
by  earthquakes;  it  was  desolated  by  the  plague  in  tbe 

*  Simond*!  Traveli  in  Switzerland. 
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BOOK  sixteenth  century,  find  it  has  heen  affirmed  that  with  tke 
exception  of  one,  all  the  members  of  his  council,  fell  Vic- 
tiros  to  that  disease. 

Soleure  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  its  broad  and 
well  paved  streets  are  adorned  with  fountains,  and  a  num* 
her  of  baths  have  been  built  on  the  Aar.  *  The  principal 
church  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  Tbe 
late  improvements  in  the  system  of  education  have  not 
yet  been  adopted  in  the  town,  although  their  advantages 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  rural  districts.  The  pri- 
sons, workhouses  and  hospitals  in  Soleure  are  much  better 
managed  than  others  in  places  of  greater  importance. 

Several  towns  are  situated  iathe  canton  of  Berne;  Fo- 
rentruy  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  leather;  Burk- 
dorf,  or,  according  to  its  French  name,  Berthoud,  is  veil 
known  from  tbe  institution  founded  by  Festalozzi.  Mao; 
silk  worms  are  reared  at  Bienne ;  its  celebrated  lake  is 
about  three  miles  in  length,  one  in  breadth,  and  nearly  tvo 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  houses  are  painted  and  built 
in  tbe  form  of  arcades,  and  the  squares  are  decorated  with 
old  fountains,  the  most  of  which  were  erected  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  long  hair  of  the 
women  descends  below  their  petticoats ;  it  is  true  that  tbe 
latter  hardly  reach  to  their  knees. 
Beraa.  Berne,  or  the  chief  town  in  this  wealthy  canton,  is  veil 

built,  but  the  streets  are  gloomy  and  deserted.  The  tovn 
is  kept  clean  by  the  numerous  fountains  and  limpid  streams 
which  water  it.  The  magistrates  have  not  sacrificed  utilitj 
to  appearances ;  hospitals  and  storehouses  in  which  grain 
is  deposited  and  used  in  seasons  of  .scarcity,  are  the  first 
objects  that  the  stranger  remarks  on  entering  Berne.  Tbe 
commerce  of  the  town  is  not  very  great,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  comparatively  affluent ;  no  mendicants  are  seen  in  tbe 
streets.  The  edifices  and  places  worthy  of  beuig  visited, 
are  the  arsenal,  the  cathedral  which  was  built  in  tbe  six- 
teenth century,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  finished  in 
1704,  the  library,  difierent  scientific  collections  and  tbe 
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moBament  ib  the  botitBical  gardes,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Haller,  who  was  born  in  the  town.    The  sita- 
ation  of  Berne  on  a  height  renders  it  salobrious,  and  ac-  — — ^-^ 
counts  in  some  measure  for  frequent  instances  of  longevity.      '    ^ 

Its  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  Grerman  word  beer, 
(bear)  has  given  rise  to  different  opinions  concerning  its 
origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Berthold  the  Fourth, 
dttke  of  Zeringen,  and  the  founder  of  the  town,  called  it 
Beern,  from  having  killed  a  bear  in  the  vicinity.  The 
figure  of  the  same  animal  forms  the  city  arms,  and  it  is 
perhaps  for  these  reasons  that  several  liears  are  still  kept 
in  the  entrenchments. 

Sursee  and  Sempach  are  two  small  towns  in  the  canton  CantoD  of 
of  Lucerne ;  they  are  agi*eeab]y  situated  at  the  two  extre- 
inities  of  a  lake  from  which  the  last  town  has  derived  its 
name.    But  Lucerne  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  fine 
lake,  part  of  which  lies  beyond  its  territory,  and  is  called 
the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.    The  mountains  of  Rigi 
and  Pilate  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  its  waters,  and 
the  most  romantic  views  may  be  seen  from  the  chapel  of 
Maria  Zell  and  other  high  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  broad  and  modern  streets  of  Lucerne  extend  from 
fortifications  that  were  built  in  the  fourteenth    century. 
Wooden  bridges  are  erected  across  the  Reuss,  and  the  one 
whtcii  unites  the  two  quarters,  is  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  length.    The  townhouse  is  richly  adorned ; 
the  armour  of  duke  Leopold,  and  other  trophies  gained 
at  the  battles  of  Zempach  and'Morat  are  deposited  in  the 
arsenal.    The  former  of  these  engagements  was  fought  in 
1586,  and  the  latter  in  1476.    Different  antiquities  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral ;  the  libraries,  which  are  rich  in 
manuscripts,  the  celebrated  models  of  Switzerland  con- 
structed in  relievo  by  General  Pfyffer,  the  learned  socie- 
ties, the  colleges  and  schools  give  the  town  an  importance 
that  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  its  insignificant  popula- 
tion. 

The  canton  of  Zug  is  smaller  than  any  other  in  Switzer-  Canton  of 
land,  and  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  was  probably  one  ^"^' 
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of  tlie  towns  which  the  HeWetii  burned,  when  thej  made 
an  invasion  into  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar* 

Schwitz  might  be  more  correctly  called  a  bnrgh  than  a 
town ;  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Mythen  mountains ; 
almost  all  the  houses  are  ill  built  The  pilgrims  of  Swit- 
zerlandf  and  others  from  many  parts  of  Germany  and 
France,  meet  at  the  village  of  Einsiedeln  in  the  same  can- 
ton. The  convent  of  the  benedictines  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  piece  o(  silver 
impressed  with  the  hand  of  the  Saviour.  Those  who  wish 
to  have  their  sins  forgiven,  must  put  their  fingers  into  tb« 
five  marks  in  the  silver,  and  drink  out  of  the  fourteen 
pipes  that  supply  the  fountain,  because  from  one  of  them, 
at  present  unknown,  Jesus  quenched  his  thirst.  Rapper- 
schwyl  is  an  old  and  almost  deserted  town ;  but  its  sombre 
aspect  harmonizes  with  the  romantic  country  that  sar* 
rounds  it. 

No  hostile  army  invaded  the  canton  of  Glaris  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years;  it  was  at  last  devastated 
by  the  French,  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  Whatever 
could  serVe  to  nourish  or  clothe  troops,  was  pillaged  in 
1798.  The  inhabitants  of  this  rich  canton  were  reduced 
to  poverty ;  there  was  a  famine  in  the  valley  of  Semfty  a 
short  time  before  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Souwaroff  and 
the  archduke  Constantino.  Glaris  differs  from  most  otiier 
towns,  its  character  is  wholly  Swiss ;  the  antiquated  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants  and  their  still  more  ancient  habitt' 
tions  render  it  like  a  placd  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy.  The 
date  of  their  construction  is  marked  on  almost  all  tlie 
houses ;  some  of  them  ha\'e  stood  for  more  than  five  hnn* 
dred  years;  they  are  painted  with  various  colours^  and 
on  many  of  them  historical  events  are  represented*  The 
streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  so  much  is  the  town 
obscured  by  the  lofty  mountains  on  every  sidOi  that  accord* 
ing  to  an  intelligent  traveller,  the  sun  is  seldom  visible 
for  more  than  four  hours  in  the  day.*  The  inhabitant 
manufacture  cloth,  cotton  stuffs  and  muslin. 


*  Simond's  Travels  in  Switzerland. 
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Altorfy  tbo  chief  town  in  the  cnnton  of  Urif  wne  render-    boihc 
ed  illastrious  by  the  liberators  of  Helvetia.    A  tower  on    €xzx» 
which  the  history  of  William  Tell  is  represented,  stands  on  ~'^~~~' 
the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  lime  Xttef  where  he^aim-  urU  °"  * 
ed  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son.    An  old  houssy 
now  nearly  in  ruins,  is  visited  by  strangers,  it  belonged  to 
Walter  Furst,  the  father-in-law  of  William  Tell,  and  one 
of  tiie  heroes  of  the  time. 

The  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  ancient  times  are  still  ^^"^^°^^ 
observable  in  the  canton  of  Unterwald.  It  is  divided  into 
two  small  republics ;  Stanz,  the  chief  town  of  the  one  is 
remarkable  for  a  large  church,  adorned  with  marble  pil- 
lars, and  Sarnen,  the  capital  of  the  other,  appears  in  one 
of  the  finest  valleys  in  Switzerland.  A  laif  e  fountain 
formed  from  a  single  block  of  granite  has  been  erected 
in  the  market  place.  The  people  in  the  canton  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese,  which  is  exported  into 
Italy  and  different  parts  of  Germany. 

Fribnrg  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  can-  Canton  of 
tons  in  Switzerland,  it  is  also  highly  interesting  to  the  bo-  ^"^"'S* 
tanist,  and  its  women  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty 
ftmi  the  singularity  of  their  dress.  The  cheeses  of  Gruy- 
eres  form  its  principal  wealth,  and  the  small  town  of  Morat 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  of  the  battle  in  which 
Charles  the  Rash  was  defeated.  Friburg  or  the  capital 
is  encompassed  with  ancient  walls,  but  the  cathedral  is  the 
only  remarkable  building;  its  tower  may  be  about  three 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  people  appear  to 
be  as  favourably  disposed  to  antiquated  customs  and  in-  ' 
stittttions  as  they  are  averse  to  every  sort  of  intellectual 
improvement.  The  Jesuits  have  been  lately  recalled,  they 
have  acqnired  their  ancient  influence,  the  direction  of  the 
schools  is  at  present  committed  to  their  care.  The  trade 
of  the  town  consists  in  hats,  cotton  cloths,  porcelain,  and 
earthen  ware. 

The  canton  of  Vaud,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  po-  ci^mon  of 
pulous  in  Switzerland,  is  also  the  one  in  which  the  bless-  ^^"^* 
ings   of    knowledge    and   education    are   most    diffused. 
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BOOK  CrimeB  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  not  more  than  sefenty 
or  eighty  individuals  are  confined  in  all  the  hoases  of  cer- 
'rectioOf  and  out  of  three  thousand  processes  instituted  an-' 
noally,  more  than  two  thousand  are  settled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  arbiters  or  justices  of  peace.* 
'  JSventicunif  the  ancient  capital  of  Roman  Helvetia^  is 
situated  near  tlie  lake  of  Morat ;  it  was  formerly  more 
than  six  miles  in  circumference.  The  remains  of  streets 
and  edifices  may  still  be  observed,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  time,  ^nd  the  depredations  of  ancient  and 
modern  barbarians.  Ruins  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  once  public  baths,. mosaics,  pilastres,  and  marble  co- 
lumns, the  remains  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  basso-relievos 
and  inscriptions  attest  its  former  splendour.  The  walls  of 
its  ancient  port,  the  iron  rings  to  which  boats  were  at- 
tached, are  still  seen ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  lake 
has  now  receded  from  it  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  leagoe. 
Tacitus  makes  mention  of  AvenHcum,  Vespasian  embel- 
lished it,  but  it  is  at  present  an  ill  peopled  burgh,'  of  which 
the  Latin  name  has  been  changed  into  Avenche.  The 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  small  town  of  Payeme,  are  the 
tomb  and  the  saddle  of  queen  Bertha;  an  opening  appears 
in  the  saddle,  it  was  made  to  bold  the  distaff  of  tiiat  good 
queen,  who  never  travelled  without  it.  Yverdun  is  a  place 
of  trade  and  industry,  its  inhabitants  are  distinguislied  by 
their  urbanity  and  their  taste  for  the  sciences.  It  was  the 
ancient  £brodunum,  the  residence  of  the  commander  of 
the  barks,  fprefedus  barcariommj.  Orbe,  which  was 
also  a  Roman  town,  is  still  commanded  by  the  ancient 
castle  where  Brunehault  was  betrayed  and  delivered  to 
Clotaire  the  Second,  by  whom  she  v^as  condemned  to  death. 
The  small  town  of  Nyon  that  rises  above  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  porcelain.  *  Rolle 
is  famous  for  its  wine.  Merges  for  its  spears  and  cannon, 
but  Yevey  is  perhaps  better  known  than  either,  from  its 
romantic  situation,  and  from  the  rocks  of  the  Meiilerie, 

*  Siinond^s  Travels  in  SwitzcrlaDd. 
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that  rise  aboFe  the  lake.  A  large  fountain  adorns  the  book 
market  place  which  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  other  cxxx. 
in  Switzerland.  The  vineyards  are  productive  in  the  — — 
neighbourhood;  the  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers  join  in 
a  festival  every  four  years*  it  is  preceded  by  a  procession, 
in  which  the  different  individuals  represent  heathen  gods 
and  personages  in  sacred  history.  Noah  and  Canaan  are 
seen  near  Bacchus  and  Silenus ;  Noah  comes  out  of  his  ark, 
«and  Silenus  is  mounted  on  his  ass.  The  origin  of  tlie 
procession,  which  was  in  all  probability  modified  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time.* 
Laosanne,  a  place  of  some  celebrity,  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lausanium,  has  its 
learned  and  scientific  societies ;  Theodore  Beza  and  Con- 
rad  Gessner  taught  in  its  academy.  The  buildings  wor- 
thy of  notice  are  the  castle,  the  cathedral  commenced  in 
the  year  1000,  and  consecrated  by  Gregory  the  Tenth,  on 
that  occasion  accompanied  by  Rodolphus  of  Habsburg, 
and  lastly  the  house  inhabited  by  Gibbon  the  historian. 

The  scenery  round  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  not  perhaps  Canton  of 
so  striking  as  that  near  other  Swiss  lakes  of  a  smaller  size* 
Its  surface  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  a  hundred  and 
'fifty-six  square  milesy  but  its  extent  renders  it  difficult  in 
many  places,  for  the  spectator  to  judge  correctly  of  the  dis- 
tance and  height  of  the  summits  that  encompass  it.  The 
mountains  seem  to  be  nearer  and  consequently  less  elevated 
tlian  they  really  are.  The  higher  extremity  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  part  of  the  lake;  it  may  there  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  mostTomantic  sites  in  Germany  or  Swit- 
zeriand.  The  surface  of  its  water  is  about  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  The  mean 
depth  has  been  ascertained  to  be  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
and  the  temperature  is  warmer  at  the  surface  than  at  the 
bottom.  The  lake  is  subject  to  a  phenomenon  which  has 
not  been  hitherto  satisfactorily  explained,  in  other  words, 

*  EbePs  Description  of  Switzerland. 

t  According  to, the  calculations  of  Deluc. 
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the  Water  has  several  times  been  seen  to  rise  four  or  fire 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

*  To  these  tides  the  inhabitants  have  given  the  name  of  seicha. 

*  Jt  is  highly  probable  that  the  lake  was  larger  at  a  former 
period  than  at  present^  indeed  tlie  supposition  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  alluvial  deposites  are  formed  at 

*  the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  same  river  is  limpid 
and  transparent  at  its  efflur.  The  lake,  one  of  the  finest  in 
southern  Europe,  was  ^vell  known  in  ancient  times  by  the 
ifame  of  Lemaut  ("Lacus  LemanusJ. 

Geneva,  the  capital  of  a  very  small  Swiss  canton,  is  sita- 
ated  at  its  western  extremity.  But  although  the  canton 
may  be  insignificant,  both  in  size  and  population,  it  is  per- 
I  hapa  the  most  civilized,  industrjous  and  wealthy  of  any  in 
Switzerland.  The  houses  and  buildings  in  Geneva  are  lit- 
tle worthy  of  notice,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  town 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Rhone ;  but  the  natural  beauties  of  the  vicinity  are  varied 
and  imposing.  The  superiority  of  Geneva  over  other  places 
in  Switzerland  is  of  an  intellectual  nature;  literature  and 
science  have  been  cultivated  with  no  ordinary  success  since 
the  Reformation.  Much  has  been  done  for  whatever  is 
connected  with  education  or  instruction.  Sixty  thousand 
volumes  and  a  great  many  manuscripts  are  contained  in  the 
library.  The  college  founded  by  Calvin  consists  of  diSer- 
ent  chairs,  such  as  theology,  law,  medicine  and  otlier 
branches  of  literature  and  science.  The  observatory  is 
provided  with  good  instruments,  and  the  botanical  garden 
abounds  with  valuable  plants ;  lastly,  several  learned  and 
scientific  societies  diffuse  among  every  rank  a  taste  for 
useful  knowledge ;  to  these  causes,  and  to  the  influence  of  a 
rigid  worship,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  virtue  and 
morality  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  are  distin- 
guished in  Geneva.     . 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  forms  the  wealthy  can- 
ton of  Yalais,  was  called  in  ancient  times  Vallis  PenninOf 
either  from  the  god  Fenninus,  or  from  the  Celtic  word  pen, 
which  signifies  a  point  or  sharp  summit,  a  denomination 
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Strictly  applicable  to  most  of  the  mountains  that  sniround  bmk 
the  valley.  Saint  Maurice,  remarkable  for  its  buildiiigs  cxxx. 
and  its  fine  abbey,  is  the  first  burgh  that-  the  stranger  en-  • 

ters  who  ascends  the  Rhone.  Between  it  and  Martigny, 
another  burgh,  part  of  which  has  been  called  the  town,  is 
situated  the  lofty  cataract  that  ought  not  certainly  to  be 
denominated  the  Fisse-Vache.  It  falls  from  a  perpendicular 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  not  eighteen  hundred,  as  some 
authors  have  stated.  At  no  great  distance  above  it,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  Sion,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
and  the  Eclodurum  of  the  Romans,  exhibits  its  three  castles 
built  one  above  another.  The  diocess  of  Sion  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  in  Switzerland.  The  principal  buildings 
are  two  convents,  an  hospital,  an  episcopal  palace  and  ten 
cliurches.  The  village  of  Albinen  is  situated  near  the  baths 
of  Leuk,  between  Sion  and  Brieg;  it  is  only  accessible, 
says  a  traveller,  by  means  of  eight  ladders  supported  on 
precipitous  rocks  and  steep  declivities.  The  inhabitantSf 
men,  women  and  children,  ascend  the  ladders  day  and  night, 
many  of  them  with  burdens  on  their  heads,  without  imag* 
ining  tlie  road  to  be  worse  than  any  other.*  Brieg,  one  of 
the  finest  burghs  in  Yalais,  may  be  distinguished  at  a  dis- 
tance by  its  houses  covered  with  micaceous  schistus  of  a 
brilliant  silver  colour;  its  baths  were  formerly  as  much 
frequented  as  those  at  Leuk. 

The  canton  of  Tesino  is  the  poorest,  and  the  people  are  Canton  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  any  in  Switzerland*  The  finest  silk 
in  the  district  is  obtairted  at  Lugano,  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  lake.  Several  buildings  in  the  burgh  of 
Locarno  on  the  lake  Maggiore  announce  its-  former  pros- 
perity. Bellinzone,  an  insignificant  town,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tesino ;  the  gymnasium  is  the  only  insti- 
tution, from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  Bellinzone  was 
the  capital  of  the  canton. 

If  Berne  be  excepted,  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  is  the  Cinton  of 
most  important  in  Switzerland ;  it  formed  part  of  Rhse*  ^Q***?* 

*  StixioDdV  Travels  in  Switzerland. 
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BOOK    tia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.    Tusis  sitQftted  in  tlie  inidtt 
cxxx.    of  mountains,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine  that  descends  from 
"■""""^  mount  Bernardino,  has  been  supposed,  probably  on  account 
of  its  name,  to  have  been  built  by  the  ancient  Tussi  or  Tus- 
cans, who  found  shelter  in  the  country  when  Belloveses  in- 
vaded Italy.    Although  a  very  small  town,  it  is  better  boilt 
than  any  other  in  the  canton.     Coire  on  the  Plessur,  a  feed- 
er of  the  Rhine,  is  more  populous  than  Tusis ;  it  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Grisons,  and  the  ancient  Curia  Ximtomm;  its 
cathedral  has  stood  during  ten  centuries,  but  the  episcopal 
palace  is  a  finer  building, 
■eivctic         The  canton  of  Ncuchatel  which  has  already  been  dc- 
Aioo.  scribed  in  the  account  of  Prussia,  forms  also  a  part  of  the 

Helvetic  confederation.  It  is  the  only  canton  in  which 
monarchical  forms  of  government  are  modified  by  r«pabli- 
can  institutions.  Altliough  the  rest  are  not  all  governed 
in  the  same  way,  all  of  them  are  independent,  and  united 
to  each  other  by  a  conservative  compact.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  or  Schafi'hao^ent  Zu- 
rich, Bale,  Solcure,  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Friburg  are  so 
many  mixed  aristocratic  governments,  in  other  words,  se- 
veral privileged  families  among  the  burgesses  are  called  to 
form  part  of  the  small  council  to  which  the  executive  pow- 
er is  committed ;  the  second,  as  Thurgau,  Argau,  Saint- 
Gall,  Yaud,  Geneva,  Yalais  and  Tesino  are  represen* 
tative  republics;  tlie  people  elect  the  members  of  the 
great  council^  which  deliberates  with  the  executive  depart* 
ment  or  the  petty  council.  Lastly,  the  people  of  Apes* 
zell,  Zug,  Schwitz,  Uri,  Glaris,  and  Unterwald  live  under 
a  democratic  government,  similar  to  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  the  citizens  form  general  assemblies  fLandsgt- 
meindejf  they  nominate  their  magistrates,  and  deliberate  on 
the  interests  of  the  republic.  The  important  affairs  of  the 
confederation  are  laid  before  the  diet,  which  is  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  twenty-two  cantons.  The  virtue  and  love 
of  country,  so  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  are  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  their  political  institutions ;  hence  the  prin- 
cipal literary  and  patriotic  societies  assemble  in  the  differ- 
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ent  capitalflt  and  bring  together  the  fruits  of  their  labour    book 
and  research.  ozxz* 

Every  artizan  in  Switzerland,  is  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  """""^ 
twenty ;  he  must  be  enrolled  in  a  company,  he  must  arm  ^"°y* 
and  clothe  himself  according  to  the  uniform  of  his  canton* 
Each  canton,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  furnishes  a  contingent^ 
and  all  their  contingents  make  up  an  army  of  thirty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men.  But  Swit- 
zerland might  easily  levy  double  the  number  of  troops. 
To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  other  ez- 
pensesy  each  canton  imposes  on  itself  a  tax  proportionate 
to  its  population  and  resources.  But  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  varies  according  to  the  revisions  which  are 
made  of  them.  The  debt  of  the  confederation  was  equal 
in  1826  to  L.125,000,  and  the  revenue  to  L.500,000. 

The  allied  powers  have  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland.  But  fully  sensible 
that  the  weak  ought  to  place  little  reliance  on  the  promises 
of  the  strong;  the  Swiss  have  formed  the  project  of  raising 
works  of  defence  at  Saint  Maurice,  and  in  some  defiles  in 
Yalais,  it  is  also  intended  to  fortify  a  central  place  where 
troops  may  be  speedily  collected  in  time  of  danger.  The 
Swiss  may  find  formidable  means  of  resistance  in  the  na^ 
ture  of  their  territory  and  in  their  enthusiasm  for  liberty; 
taught  by  experience,  they  may  avoid  the  errors  which  led 
to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  their  country. 
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OF  SWITZERLAND. 


BOOK       1  Zurich 


2  Berae 


3  Lucerne 

4  Uri 

5  Schwitz 


3,700 
5,824 

1,734 

236 
602 


m^n  S  Zurich 
""^^  I  Winierthur 


6  Unterwald  5  ^^^alden    221  >       ,^^ 


Fopulation  of  the  Prindpal  Towns,  and  Chntingents  of  the 
Trventy-ti&o  CantonSt  dassed  according  to  the  order  and 
the  rank  they  hold  in  the  Confederation. 

Cftntons.  Continceot.    Towiu  and  Bon^bi.  PopoWta. 

10,400 
3,aOO 

5  Berne  17,600 

I  Thun  3,700 

(  Lucerne 
I  Sursee 
Altorf 
Schwitz 

Einsiedehi 
Sarnen 
Stantz 
482  ^  Glaris 

250  Zug 

1,240  Friburg 

904  Soleure 

918  Bale 

466  Schaffbausen 

Appenzell 
Herisau 

Saint-Gall 

5  Coire 
I  Tusis 

Arau 
Baden 
Zofingen 
Arburg 

^  Fraunfeld 
(  Bisehofzell 

Bellinzone 

Lugano 

Locarno 

(  Lausane 
Vevey 
2,984  { Yverdun 

Nion 
,  Merges 
1,280  Sion 

960  Neuchatel 

880  Geneva 


7  Glaris 

8  Zug 

9  Friburg 

10  Soleure 

11  Bale 
12.Schaffhau8en 


13  Appenzell  J  f--^Jode„7^  5  972 


14  Saint-Gall 

15  Grisons 

16  Argau 

17  Thurgau 

» 

18  Tessino 


/  • 


2,630 
1,600 

2,410 
1,520 

1,804 


19  Vaud 


20  Valais 

21  Neuchatel 

22  Geneva 


6,100 
3,700 

1,700 

4,900 

3,200 
3,500 
2,200 
4,100 
2,900 
6,500 
4,000 
16,300 
7,000 

3,200 
7,000 

9,000 

3,400 
3,400 

3,500 
1,700 
1,700 
1,100 

1,800 
2,000 

1,200 
3,602 
1,500 

10,200 
3,800 
2,500 
2,100 
2,000 

2,400 

5,000 

25,000 
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SWISS  NEWSPAPERS. 

'  The  total  nuwbtr  of  Mw9paper$  jmbtished  in  SwitxeHand  in 
1826,  amounted  to  Twenty-EighL  Thou  thai  have  most 
chreidation  are  the  folUrwing : — 

GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

^^^^      1.  Swiss  Messenger  (Scfaweizer-Bothe)  published  once  a  wed^ 
at  ...•••  •        Aran. 

'    9.  Creneral  Correspondent  of  Switzerland  (AUgemein  Schweize- 
risch.  Corresp.)  published  twice  a  week  at  Schaffbaiisen. 

3.  Friday's  Gazette  (Zorcher  Frey  tags  Zeitung)  at       •        Zurich. 

4.  New  Gazette,  (Neue-Zarcher  Zeitung)  thrice  a  week  at  Zurich. 

5.  The  Narrator  (Erzoehler),  once  a  week  at         •         Saint  GalL 

6.  The  Zug  Gazette,  (Zuger  Zeitung)  once  a  week  at        .       Zug. 

7.  The  Friend  of  the  Swis/  (Schweizer  Freund)  once  a  week  at 

Beroe. 

FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 

8.  Lausane  Gazette,  twice  a  week  at  Lausanc. 

9.  Vaudois  Journal,  twice  a  week  at  •  •  Lauaane. 

10.  Journal  of  Geneva,  at         ...  •  Genera. 

11.  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  (a  Scientific  Journal)  once  a  month 
at  •  •  •  •  .  •  Geneva. 

ITALIAN  JOURNALS. 

12.  Swiss  Courier,  (Couriere  Suizzero)  twice  a  week  at        Lugano. 

13.  Tesino  Gazette  (Gazette  Ticineze)  once  a  week  at  Lugano. 

Mimber  of  Strangen  tohoit  PasiporU  have  been  examined  ai  Gresiaw 
from  tKe  IH  of  January  to  ike  20th  ofNovemhtr  1825. 

Germans        ......  1,850 

Swiss         •....•  3,559 

French           ......  3,058 

English 1,539 

Pieniontese  and  Savoyards  ....  3,094 

Italians      ........  553 

Americans       ......  88 

Danes  and  Swedes           .           ^           .           •  45 

Russians        ••....  116 

Total  13,902 
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Europe  Continued^^Italy — First  Section — Physical   OeO" 

graphy  of  Italy. 

Germany  is  not  without  interest,  from  the  great  events  of  book 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  from  the  historical  associ-  cxxxi. 
ations  connected  with  it,  from  the  advances  which  have  ^— ^ 
been  made  in  literature  and  science,  from  the  genius  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  vi- 
sit without  emotion  the  picturesque  valleys  and  lofty  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  the  only  country  in  Europe  whose 
inhabitants  have  preserved  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal 
manners.  The  azure  sky  of  Italy,  its  enchanting  climate, 
and  matchless  pieces  of  art,  render  if  widely  different  either 
from  Germany  or  Switzerland.  The  stranger  hardly  ar- 
rives at  the  southern  base  of  the  Alps,  before  he  observes 
new  vegetation,  new  manners  and  new  customs.  It  seems 
as  if  a  country  favourable  to  the  laurel,  the  myrtle  and  the 
olive,  excites  man  to  tlie  love  of  glory,  renders  him  better 
adapted  for  the  advantages  of  civilization.  Italy  produced 
the  people  that  conquered  the  world ;  the  poets  and  writ- 
ers who  shed  a  lustre  over  it,  and  the  arts  introduced  by 
the  Greeks,  rendered  it  formerly  the  most  civilized  coun- 
try  in  Europe;  and- when  barbarism  extended  its  iron 
sceptre  over  the  same  quarter  of  the  earth,  even  during 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  knowledge  found  an   asylum.  • 

VOL.  VII.  74 
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BOOK    in  Italy,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  diffosed  over  nltra- 
cxxxf.   montane  countries.     Although   monks,  wretchedness  and 
superstition  have  now  established  their  degrading  eropir«r 
Italy  is  still  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe. 

Considered  according  to  its  natural  limits,  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  comprehends  all  the  country  enclosed  by  the 
Alps,  from  the  branch  called  the  Cottian  to  the  Julian 
Alps.    But  these  natural  limits  have  been  modified  by  po- 
litical boundaries.    Thus  the  northern  part  of  Italy  is  si- 
tuated between  the  gulf  of  Trieste  and  the  Rhone  at  its 
efflux  from  the  lake  of  Geneva;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
Rhone,  the  Pennine  Alps,  the  extremity  of  the   Adriatic 
gulf,  and  the  Mediterranean,  separate  Italy  from  France, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  Adriatic  gulf  and  the  Medi- 
terranean extend  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  the  declivities 
of  the  maritime  Alps  near  the  frontiers  of  Prance.    The 
length  of  the  country  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  aboat 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  towards  the 
north  about  four  hundred,  in  the  centre  a  hundred    and 
twenty-five,  In  the  south  a  hundred,  and  at  the  entrance 
into  Calabria  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  'The extent  of  tlie 
•    surface,  including  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  all  the  petty  islands, 
has  been,  supposed  equal  to  ninety-seven    thousand  two 
hundred  English  square  miles ;  that  of  the  islands  onlj 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred. 
Mountainf.      Th^  principal  mountains  in  Italy  are  the  Pennine  Alps, 
or  the  chain  that  extends  from  Mount  Rose  to  Mount  Blanc, 
the  Greek  Alps  between  Mount  Blanc  and  Mount  Cenis; 
the  Cottian  Alps  between  Mount  Cenis  and  Mount  Yiso; 
lastly,  the  Cottian  Alps  which  extend  from   Mount  Yiso 
to  the  Col  de  Tende.    These  different  chains  follow  an 
irregular  direction  from  north  to  south.    The  long  chain 
of  the  Apenines  stretches  from  the   Tanaro  to  the  ex- 
tremity   of  Italy.      All  these    mountains  are  connected 
with  the  same  range.    The  Alps,  the  Rh<Btian  and  Ap* 
enine  chains  extend  from  Mount  Blanc  as  from  a  com- 
mon mass.    The  Apenines,  which  shall  be  more  particu- 
larly described,  may  be  equal  in  length  to  six  hundred  and 
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seyentj  miles.    They  are  divided  into  three  parts;  ibe    book 
northern    Apenines    extend    from  the  neighbourhood    of  cxxxi. 
Urbino  to  the  Adriatic  Golf;  tiie  central  Apenines  ter-  ^— — ^* 
minate  near  the  banks  of  the  Sangro;  the  southern  Ap- 
eninesy  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  [seas, 
form  two  branches  near  Muro ;  the  least  important  sepa- 
rates the  territory  of  Barri  from  that  of  Otranto;  the  other 
composed  of  lofty  moontainsy  traverses  both  Calabrias  and 
terminates  near  Aspromonte. 

The  chain  of  the  Alps  is  much  more  precipitous  on  the  Capci. 
side  of  Italy^  than  towards  France,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many; the  Apenines  are  not  so  lofty,  several  branches 
issue  from  tliem,  and  the  roost  important  form  capes  on  the 
Alediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  gulf*  Piombino  stands 
on  one  of  these  headlands,  but  the  largest  is  the  one  that 
forms  the  Campanella  point  at  the  entrance  into  the  gulf 
of  Naples.  The  points  or  extremities  of  chains  are  not  so 
numerous  on  the  Adriatic ;  still  the  last  declivities  of  a 
branch  extend  to  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  and  form  cape 
liooca.  The  principal  branch  which  reaches  to  the  south-* 
em  extremity  of  the  continent,  enters  the  sea  and  ap- 
pears again  in  Sicily.  The  Apenine  chain  passes  through- 
out its  whole  extent  nearer  the  western  than  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy* 

The  plains  in  the  same  country  are  not  less  remarkable ;  Plains. 
that  of  Lorabardy  ipay  be  considered  the  finest  and  most 
fruitful  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Another  plain, 
situated  between  the.  gulf  of  Naples,  Vesuvius  and  the 
Apenines,  is  less  extensive  but  almost  as  fertile  as  the 
last.  The  plains  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  chain,  al- 
though smaller,  are  equally  productive ;  they  extend  along 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  territory  of  Bari,  and 
near  the  gulf  of  Manfredonia. 

The  rivers  that  water  Italy  differ  from  each  other  in  RiTtn. 
aisse^  according  as  they  descend  from  the  Alps  or  the  Ap- 
oniaes.    The  Po,  the  largest  of  them  all,  tdces  ito  source 
from  Mount  Yiso*    Enlarged  by  the  streams  of  the  Tana* 
ro^  the  Trehia,  the  Taro  and  the  Panaro^  which  unite  on 
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Climate* 


its  right  banlE,  aagmented  on  tlie  left  by  the  Doriattte 
Orca,  the  Sezia,  the  Tesino,  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio,  it 
throws  itseify  after  a  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagaes, 
into  the  Adriatic  Galf.  The  Tagliamento,  the  Piave,  the 
Brenta  and  the  Adige  rise  from  the  Alps  and  enter  the 
same  gulf.  Those  that  rise  from  the  ApenineSf  and  fail 
into  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  Arno»  which  throws  itself 
into  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  the  Tiber,  which  enters  the  sea 
near  Ostia. 

The  largest  lakes  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Rbetian 
Alps ;  such  are  the  lake  Maggiore,  and  on  the  east  thoae 
of  Como,  Iseo  and  Oarda,  the  greatest  in  Italy.  When 
contrasted  with  these,  the  lakes  of  Perugia,  Bolzena  and 
Fucino  may  appear  insignificant ;  they  succeed  each  other 
in  a  direction  from  noHh-west  to  southeast  on  the  eastere 
declivities  of  the  Apenines. 

The  fine  climate  of  Italy  may  have  contributed  to  rea- 
der its  mineral  waters  as  much  frequented  as  those  in  Ger- 
many. The  gaseous  sources  at  Saint  Julian,  the  baths  of 
Montecatini,  the  springs  at  Saint  Cassian,  and  the  cele- 
brated baths  at  Lucca,  bring  together  many  strangers  into 
Tuscany.  The  gaseous  springs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  appear  to  be  connected  with 
volcanic  phenomena,  it  may  be  enough  to  mention  those 
of  Santa  Lucia,  Pisciarelli,  Pozzuoli  and  the  four  sources 
at  Ischia.  The  baths  of  Albano  near  Padua,  others  at 
Rocoaro  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yicenza,  the  themd 
springs  of  Acqui,  Yinadio  and  Oleggto  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  lastly  the  mineral  waters  near  Parma,  arejil 
frequented  by  invalids. 

The  land  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Italy  may  be 
divided  into  four  distinct  regions  and  four  difierent  zones. 
The  northern,  which  extends  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apen- 
ines, is  often  exposed  to  intense  cold ;  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter descends  sometimes  to  ten  degrees  below  zero.  The 
olive,  the  lemon  and  other  fruits  of  the  same  sort  never 
flourish.  The  second  reaches  to  the  course  of  the  Sas- 
gro ;  the  winters  are  mild,  the  olive  and  the  wild  orange  re- 
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siat  ity  but  tbe  sweet  orange  does  not  succeed  in  the  i^n    book 
air.    The  Seville  orange  and  the  lemon  thrive  almost  with-  cxx'xi- 

ont  cnltore  in  the  next  region  which  terminates  near  the  ""i 

banks  of  the  Gratis  Although  frosty  weather  is  not  un- 
known, it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  low  grounds.  The 
last  zone  is  exposed  to  a  burning  climate ;  the  aloe  and 
the  Indian  fig  tree  grow  on  the  plains  and  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea ;  the  highest  summits  are  covered  with  snow  in 
winter. 

Few  countries  are  so  fruitful  as  the  first  region  which  Vegeta-- 
occopies  all  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  it  produces  a  great  quan- 
tity ot  rice  and  different  sorts  of  grain,  one  of  which  the 
Italians  use  in  making  their  macaroni  and  other  pastry  of 
the  same  sort  The  finest  meadows  and  the  fattest  cattle 
in  Italy  may  be  seen  in  the  same  valley  or  in  others  that 
communicate  with  it.  Cheese  forms  a  considerable  branch 
of  exportation,  the  wines  are  of  a  good  quality,  particular- 
ly those  in  Friuli,  Yicentino,  Bolognese,  and  Montferrat.    • 

The  second  region  does  not  abound  in  pasturage  or  corn ; 
the  cultivated  Isolds  and  the  meadows  are  situated  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains ;  their  verdure  is  varied  by  the 
pale  olive  and  other  trees  covered  with  fruit.  As  part  of  • 
the  third  region  is  unhealthy,  it  has  been  termed  the  coun- 
try of  malaria  ;  it  is  covered  in  many  places  with  rich  pas- 
tures and  numerous  flocks. 

The  fig-tree,  the  almond,  the  cotton  plant,  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  grape  that  produces  the  burning  wines  of  Calabria, 
are  cultivated  in  the  last  region,  and  the  vegetation  resem- 
bles that  in  the  finest  countries  of  Africa.  The  bombix 
produces  a  coarser  silk  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  the 
cause  has  been  attributed  to  tbe  nature  of  its  food,  the  leaves 
of  tbe  black  mulberry  tree.  The  luxuriant  branches  of  the 
vine  twine  round  the  lofty  poplar,  but  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  wines  obtained  from  the  low  vineyards  are  superior 
to  the  wines  produced  from  those  of  which  the  elegant 
wreaths  descend  from  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees.  If 
the  grapes  of  the  two  sorts  be  mingled,  the  wine  becomes 
acid  and  disagreeable. 
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Italy  produces  all  the  frait  trees  t^i  flovriah  ia  tiie 
temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and  some  of  its  plants  thrin 
only  in  higli  temperatures ;  such  are  tlie  diospyrui  lofsc, 
of  which  the  yellow  and  acid  fruits*  in  size  not  Qniike 
cherries,  are  only  eaten  by  children  and  the  poor ;  the  mtfis 
axtedarachi  a  tree  adorned  with  clusters  of  pale  blue  flowers 
that  diflTuse  a  pleasant  fragrance,  the  pomegranate  brought 
from  Carthage  into  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  azaroU, 
{croiaegus  axaroluSf)  a  sort  of  medlar  tree,  producing  fruit 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  yielding  a  refreshing  juice  that  the 
people  often  drinic  in  southern  Italy;  the  carob  tree^ 
{uraUmia  siZt^ica),  the  lentisc  pistachio  tree,  of  which  tiie 
oil  is  used  in  cookery  and  in  burning ;  lastly,  the  round 
leaved  ash,  {fraxinus  roUmdifcUa)f  the  precious  tree  ef 
Calabria,  that  yields  the  m^inna  of  commerce. 

Several  animals  in  Italy  are  common  to  different  parts  of 
southern  Europe ;  others  are  peculiar  to  its  climate  and  its 
mountains,  which  serve  as  a  retreat  for  the  lynx,  the 
chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  ferret,  the  dormouse^  and  the 
lemming,  a  small  Norwegian  rat  well  known  on  account  of 
its  migrations.  The  porcupineis  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  Apenines;  there  are  besides  many  oxen  that  tlie 
inhabitants  call  buffaloes,  which  are  tamed  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  The  Neapolitan  horses  are  strong  and  well  made, 
the  ass  and  the  mule  are  of  an  excellent  kind,  and  the 
sheep  may  be  compared  to  those  in  Spain.  The  birds  are 
very  numerous, — in  the  maritime  Alps  only,  three  hundred 
and  six  different  species  have  been  counted. 

Some  snakes  in  the  south  are  common  to  that  region  with 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  the  most  noxious  are  the  large 
asp  and  the  viper. 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish  and  molluscs. 
The  depths  of  that  sea  are  inhabited  by  alepoetplMiSf  po- 
matomis  and  lepidoLeprU.  In  the  higher  region  are  found 
molvi,  whitings  and  castagnolli ;  at  a  thousand  feet  below 
the  surface,  the  most  common  fish  are  rays,  tophide$f  pies* 
ranectes  and  others  of  the  same  sort.  The  region  of  corals 
and  madrepores  lies  at  five  hundred  feet  below  the  surface, 
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the  animals  that  frequent  them  are  halUtaBf  lalhra  and  irigll    book 
Alga  and  different  sea  weeds  vegetate  at  a  leas  depth,  and  oxxxi. 
that  part  of  the  sea  is  the  region  of  the  marensB,  the  stroma-  ^— ~— 
teus  and  aranens  piscis.    The  rocks  nearer  the  surface  are 
covered  with  dififcrent  sorts  of  fucus,  and  serve  to  shelter 
centrines  and  all  the  fish  that  are  taken  near  the  shore. 
Lastlyt  in  the  coasts  covered  with  gravel  and  with  sand,     ' 
are  found  the  sparus,  anchovies,  mugils  and  different  mo- 
luscsB.* 

The  cuttle  fish  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Medi-  cattie  fish, 
terranean ;  when  in  danger,  it  discharges  a  black  liquor,  2^"^^^"^ 
which  has  been  called  sepiOf  and  thus  conceals  itself  from 
its  enemies.  Another  molusca  may  be  mentioned,  which 
has  been  decribed  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Argonaut  or  the  nautilus.  That  singular 
animal,  of  which  the  transparent  and  fragile  shell,  shaped 
like  a  skiff,  has  been  supposed  to  have  given  man  the  notion 
of  the  earliest  boats,  and  the  earliest  lessons  in  navigation. 
JSndowed  with  intelligence  sufficient  for  its  preservation,  a 
provision  indispensable  for  the  mariner,  as  soon  as  the 
tempest  begins  to  agitate  the  billows,  it  shuts  itself  in  its 
shell,  and  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters.  When 
calm  weather  returns,  it  extends  its  arms  out  of  its  light 
barky  and  rises  to  the  surface.  It  empties  or  fills  its  vessel 
at  pleasure  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  ballast; 
it  is  impelled  by  its  arms,  which  act  as  oars,  and  if  the 
breeze  be  not  too  strong,  it  raises  two  of  them,  extends  the 
membrane  that  unites  them,  and  uses  it  as  a  sail  for  ac- 
celerating its  course,  while  another  arm  descends  behind  the 
shell  into  the  water,  and  acts  as  a  helm. 

The  south  winds  are  very  disagreeable  in  the  kingdom  windi. 
of  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  but  the  south-east  of  the  riracco 
is  the  most  oppressive  of  any.  When  it  prevails,  the  light 
of  day  is  obscured,  the  leaves  of  plants  are  rolled,  as  if 
they  had  been  stung  by  a  destructive  insect,  and  men  are 
exposed  to  a  languor  and  uneasiness  that  render  them  inca- 

*  Hietoire  naiurelle  d«f  principal«i  productions  de  TEuropp  meridionaley  par 
M.  Rissoy  torn.  III. 
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cxxxi.   sirocco  prevails  more  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Italy  affords  ample  scope  for  meditatioii  to  the  geolopst 


^ructure?^  The  Alpine  limestone  country  commences  towards  tk 
north  of  Bdlano,  and  these  rocks  are  covered  with  caia- 
reous  oolithes  in  horizontal  strata,  from  which  red  sand- 
stone rises.*  Springs  impregnated  with  hydrogen  isBoe 
from  the  limestone  in  the  valley  of  Pieva  di  Cadora.  Kme- 
teen  mines  are  situated  in  the  same  valley;  lead  mixed 
with  silver  is  obtained  from  the  mountain  of  Jiao,  wUck 
consists  also  of  calcareous  rocks ;  oxide  of  iron  and  sul- 
phuretted lead  are  found  in  the  mountain  of  Gregni.  The 
geologist  observes  in  the  territory  of  Yicenza  calcareoos 
substances  analogous  to  chalky  higher  deposites  and  ancient 
volcanic  rocks ;  in  the  last  are  contained  globules  of  chal- 
cedony,  filled  with  air  and  water.  The  lava  alternates 
in  the  heights  of  Monte-Bolca,  with  schistous  limestone 
abounding  in  fossil*  fish.  Green  sandstone  forms  the  nucleus 
of  all  the  calcareous  heights  that  extend  through  FriQli» 
and  of  the  low  hills  in  Oltre- Plane.  Tlie  Veronese  exhi- 
bits the  same  arrangements,  the  limestone  rocks  are  filled 
with  organic  remains.  Hills  covered  with  shells  rise  to 
the  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma 
and  in  Placenza ; — they  command  the  course  of  the  Po» 
^  their  strata  are  inclined  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  to- 

wards the  north. 
Diminution      The  Po»  wliich  trsverses  a  great  extent  of  country  simi- 
of  the  sea.  j^p  ^^  ^(^^  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  carries  along  with  it» 

like  every  great  river,  the  soil  near  its  banks,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  mountains  that  encompass  it.  The  con- 
tinual action  of  its  water  accumulates  at  its  embouchure, 
deposites  which  are  every  day  encroaching  on  the  limits  o( 
the  sea.  It  may  be  proved  that,  since  the  year  1604, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  confine  its  banks  by  dikes,  the 
deposites  which  the  river  brin(;s  down,  have  been  so  moch 
heaped  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  that  the  surface  of 

*  Memoir  of  M.  CatUlo.    Giornale  di  Phisica-Ohemica. 
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its  water  is  now  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  book 
Ferrara.*  The  sea  has  receded  since  the  same  periodf  cxxxi. 
tbe  distance  of  three  leagues.  The  ancient  Hatria  or  —* '— — ^ 
modern  Adria  was  once  a  famous  port,  it  gave  its  name  to 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  it  is  now  more  than  eight  leagues  from 
the  shore.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual  en- 
croachments made  by  these  deposites  amount  to  four  hundred 
feet  ;t  that  calculation  appears  to  be  overrated ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  labours  of  men  have  greatly  contributed  to 
augment  the  deposites.  They  may  be  ascertained  with 
sufficient  accuracy ;  in  the  twelfth  century  Adria  was  about 
thirty,  or  according  to  others,  tbirty*four  thousand  feet  from 
the  sea ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  new 
passage  was  made  for  the  river,  the  remotest  promontories 
formed  by  the  deposites  were  sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  distant  from  Adria.  These  distances 
are  believed  to  be  correct,  and  it  follows  that  the  annual  ex- 
tent of  the  encroachments  was  equal  on  an  average  to 
eighty-four  feet  But  the  successive  additions  have  been 
much  greater  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  if  it 
be  recollected  that  the  furthest  limits  of  these  alluvial  lands 
are  at  present  108,334  feet  from  the  meridian  of  Adria,  it 
might  be  shown  that  they  are  enlarged  every  year  by  more 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  The  Po  was 
formerly  subject  to  inundations,  every  forty  or  fifty  years; 
they  are  now  more  frequent  The  deposites  brought  down 
by  tlie  Brenta  render  it  not  improbable  that  Venice  may 
share  the  fate  of  Adria.  The  Euganean  mountains,  a 
group  of  volcanic  heights,  are  situated  in  the  vast  alluvial 
plains  on  the  east  of  the  Adige  and  the  town  of  Este. 

Although  fossil  shells  are  very  common  in  Lombardy  Fomil 
and  Piemont,  the  light  lands  which  cover  the  marine  de-  ^°*'' 
posites,  abound  in  many   places  with  the  bones  of  elks^ 

*  See  the  work  of  M.  de  Proni.    Systeme  Hydraulique  de  ntalie. 
t  Brealak,  Instructions  geologiqutt* 
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BOOK  mastodontes,  elq>hants,  rhinoceros  and  other  large  qaad- 
oxxxi.  ruppfls.  The  bones  of  cetaceous  animals  have  been  found 
^^■"""  in  the  hills  near  Flacenza;  others,  which  are  now  extinct, 
inhabited  the  Appenines  and  the  Alps  before  man  established 
his  dominion  in  these  regions. 
Appeninei.  The  chain  of  the  Appenines  may  be  divided  into  two  dis* 
tinct  parts,  tne  one  is  composed  of  granite,  enphotides  and 
serpentine,  which  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  mountains; 
the  other  is  formed  of  what  have  been  termed  saccharine  cal- 
careous and  compact  calcareous  rocks ;  above  them  aresilici- 
ous  strata,  and  the  sandstone  known  by  the  name  of  macigncK 
The  first  calcareous  rocks  are  considered  primitive ;  quarries 
of  fine  white  marble  are  worked  in  them,  the  most  valuable 
are  those  near  Carrara  on  the  western  side  of  the  northern 
Appenines.  But,  towards  the  north,  ancient  calcareous  rocks 
and  others  of  an  intermediate  epoch,  serve  as  a  support 
for  lands  of  the  last  formation,  in  which  are  found  argil 
mixed  with  shells,  and  other  dcposites  containing  wood  and 
the  fruits  of  different  coniferous  trees.*  The  same  ter- 
nary  lands  extend  from  the  base  of  the  central  Appenines; 
they  form  hills  consisting  chiefly  of  marl  and  calcareous  or 
silicious  sand,'  containing  sulphur,  mineral  pitch  and  salt 
Organic  renlains  are  so  abundant  that  a  naturalist  believes 
them  to  be  more  numerous  than  all  the  animals  in  the 
Mediterranean*! 

Granite  rocks  are  more  c&mmon  in  the  southern  Appenines 
from  the  mountains  of  Conegliano  to  the  extremity  of 
Italy,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  chain.  They  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  of  a  granulated  and  imperfectly  crystallized  tex- 
ture; they  seem  to  be  part  of  an  intermediate  formation. 
Calcareous  hills  rise  in  different  directions  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea.  Saline  deposites  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
AHpromonte  in  Eastern  Calabria,  the  most  extensive  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lungro. 

The  existence  of  a  sea  now  filled  with  fresh  water  lakes 

^  Memoire  sur  les  bassins  tenia  ires  de  G6nes  et  de  ses  envtfons,  by  M.  P^' 
reto.     Ann.  des  sciences  nat.  toqie  i.  page  86. 
t  Breislak,  Institutioos  geologiques,  tome  ii.  page  206. 
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on  tbe  veBtera  part  of  the  central  Appenines,  is  attested  by  3Mok 
the  natore  of  the  soil ;  volcanic  products  have  been  amass*  czxxi* 
cd  in  the  same  region  at  a  period  anterior  to  tbe  com-  —*-"--** 
Biencement  of  history.  In  one  place  are  macignos,  in  ano- 
ther travertines,  the  most  modern  of  tlie  calcareous  rocks; 
their  formation  has  been  attiibuted  to  mineral  springs  con- 
taining carbonic  acid.  They  were  used  in  building  many 
iDonuments  of  ancient  Rome,  and  they  are  found  in  ex- 
tensive strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Other 
calcareous  rocks  that  are  still  ^forming*  indicate  the  course 
vrhich  nature  has  followed  in  the  most  remote  periods'. 
The  waters  that  descend  from  the  chain  of  Mount  Yelinoy 
lioM  in  suspension  carbonate  of  lime  wMch  is  deposited  In 
the  lake  Velino,  and  also  at  the  falls  of  Terni  and  Tivoli. 
The  reader  may  have  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  calcareous  substances  are  deposited  from  the  account  of 
AB  intelligent  naturalist.  **  The  celebrated  falls  of  l^ivull 
are  not  connected  with  the  steep  calcareous  rocks  of  which 
tbese  hills  (those  that  command  Rome)  consist;  they 
are  formed  by  the  deposites  of  streams  and  rivers  that 
issue  f{om  the  valleys,  and  were  in  ancient  times  more 
surcharged  with  calcareous  sediment  than  at  present. 
Tiie  undulating  forms  that  these  deposites  iissume,  forms 
that  are  not  seen  in  the  plains,  are  owing  to  the  agitation 
produced  by  the  waters;  their  less  abundant  precipita-. 
tion  may  pcrha|>s  account  for  their  crystalline  texture, 
different  from  travertine,  and  resembling  alabaster. 

'  *^  The  same  arrangement,  attributable  to  the  same 
ca«ses«  may  be  seen  in  all  its  details  at  the  lofty  falls  of 
Terni.  The  traveller  observes  in  the^  neighbourhood,  and 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  travertine,  fresh  water  deposites 
of  compact  limestone.  Near  Rieti,  at  tbe  confluence  of 
tbe  Velino  and  the  Nera,  that  small  river  precipitates  the 
same  deposites  at  its  cascade,  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
flame  sort  of  soil  as  at  Tivoli/'* 

*  Be  quelqiies  terrains  d'eau  douce  post^rieurs  au  calcaire  grossier  hor>  du 
bassiii  de  Paris,  by  M.  Brongniart,  tome  ii.  seconde  partie,  pag.  552;  des  Re« 
cberches  sur  let  ossemens  fossiles,  by  M.  Cuvier.  '     - 
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These  calcareous  substances  are  in  some  places  of  a 
brownish  red  colour,  fresh  water  shells  have  often  bees 
Found  in  them,  but  in  other  places  they  are  pure  white. 
At  no  great  distance  from  a  hill,  evidently  of  late  formt- 
tion,  to  the  north-west  of  Radicofani,  and  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tuscany,  the  waters  of  San  Felippo  io  which  in- 
valids resort,  deposite  a  very  fine  and  very  white  sediment, 
the  minute  particles  are  put  into  moulds,  and  by  their  in- 
crustations bas-reliefs  are  formed. 

The  lake^  into  which  the  ancient  travertine  was  depo- 
sited in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  have  formed  the 
Quirinal,  the  Aventine,  the  Mounts  Marius  and  Ccb- 
lius;  but  the  Janiculum  and  the  rock  of  the  Yatirnn 
attest  by  their  mollusrse  the  presence  of  salt  water.  Other 
rocks  and  volcanic  products  conglomerated  by  a  calcareoos 
cement,  form  tlie  soil  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  deposites 
in  the  vicinity  contain  bones  belonging  to  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, of  which  the  species  are  now  extinct. 

Two  distinct  tracts  of  volcanic  matter  extend  from  the 
banks  of  the  Po  to  the  extremity  of  Italy,  the  one  from 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  Appenines  to  Abruzzot  pear  the 
banks  of  the  Sangro ;  the  other  passes  from  the  opposite 
side  into  Sicily.  At  the  two  extremities  of  these  volcaoic 
products,  are  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  air  volcanoes,  in 
which  hydrogen  gas  is  the  principal  agent.  Some  of  them 
may  be  described  in  the  account  of  Sicily,  but  the  one  st 
Sassuolo,  not  far  from  Modena,  is  visited  by  all  the  ca- 
rious; a  piece  of  wood  plunged  into  that  oozy  volcano 
makes  the  water  rise  in  the  form  of  a  jet.  Below  the  sides 
of  the  Appenines,  that  extend  towards  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
craters  of  different  epochs  are  heaped  on  the  soil  now  trod- 
den by  man,  and  fields  are  fertilized  by  decomposed  lava. 
All  the  plain  of  Campania  is  covered  with  similar  sub- 
stances, and  Naples  is  built  on  former  currente  of  lavs. 
« According  to  Spallanzani  the  lakes  of  Averno  and  Agnano 
might  have  been  ancient  craters. 

The  Solfatara,  the  remains  of  an  elliptically  formed  vol- 
cano, no  longer  emits  sulphureous  vapoorsy  but  the  cavernoiis 
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soil  resounds  under  the  traveller,  and  the  sulphur  and  alutt    book 
which  are  extracted  from  it  seem  to  form  an  exhaustless  o^uu^x* 
source  of  wealtht  "~"~"~ 


The  Grotto  del  Cane  has   lost  much  of  its  celehrityt  OrattoM 
since  several  volcanic  caverns  emitting  ^carbonic  acid  have  ^^"** 
been  discovered  in  other  countries. 

The  lake  Lucerno  was  formerly  more  extensive,  hut  the  ^^^  ^" 
eruption  in  the  month  of  September  1588,  raised  a  small 
volcano  in  the  midst  of  it,  from  which  flames  issued  dur- 
ing seven  days,  and  the  lava  forms  at  present  a  hi  11^— the 
Monte  Nuovo,  four  hundred  feet  in  tieight,  and  eight  thou* 
sand  in  circumference  at  its  base. 

Vesuvius  rises  above  all  the  modem  volcanoes  in  the  ter-  VefUTiuti 
ritory  of  Naples.  As  active  as  it  was  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  Considered  the  only  one  in  Europe,  from 
which  different  kinds  of  rocl^  are  thrown  and  not  altered. 
In  the  last  eruption,  which  happened  in  1822,  its  height 
was  diminished  by  more  than  a  hundred  feet  Tht^  most 
northern  |ioint  or  summit  may  be  about  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  walls  of  the  crater  are 
formed  by  successive  strata  of  lava,  from  which  the  num7 
ber  of  eruptions  might  almost  be  calculated.  Prismatic 
lava,  as  regular  as  the  finest  basaltic  prisms,  has  several 
times  been  seen  in  tlie  conical  cavity.  Somma,  which  was 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  encompasses 
part  of  it  at  present,  and  is  only  separated  from  it  by 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Cantaroni.  Near  the  summit,  the 
lava  resounds  beneath  the  feet,  and  seems  about  to  be 
swallowed  in  the  gulf  it  encloses.  Hot  vapours  issue  from 
a  great  many  holes  or  crevices  lined  with  beautiful  efflo- 
rescences of  sulphur :  and  if  a  piece  of  wood  or  paper  be 
placed  near  them,  it  takes  fire  in  a  few  seconds. 

Vesuvius  stands  isolated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and 
as  it  is  formed  by  matter  thrown  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  its  mass  gives  the  exact  measure  of  the  cavity  from 
which  the  different  substances  are  impelled.  The  land 
round  its  base  ils  divided  into  ^mall  but  very  fruitful 
farms ;  the  richness  of  the  soil  that  decomposed  lava  fornia^ 
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m^y  be  infeored  from  the  number  of  inbabitants  in  fro- 
'  portion  to  the  surface.  Each  square  league  contaioB  five 
~  thousand  individuals.  The  stranger  may  wonder  at  the 
eecurity  of  the  population,  for  apparently  men,  womeo 
and  children  are  threatened  with  destruction  at  every 
instant ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  every  eruption  may  be 
predicted  by  certain  signs.  The  earth  is  shakent  a  hollow 
noise  is  heard  below  it,  the  wells  and  springs  are  dried, 
and  terrified  animals  wander  about  the  country.  Warned 
of  the  danger*  roan  has  time  to  escape  and  to  secure  vkat- 
ever  is  most  precious.  Clouds  of  smoke  are  emitted  fnffi 
the  volcano  in  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions. 

The  natural  riches  of  Italy  consist  rather  in  mineral 
than  in  metallic  substances;  such  are  the  serpentiae  « 
the  southern  sides  of  the  Alps,  the  porphyry  of  the  Ap- 
penineSf  the  marble  of  Carrara^  the  alabaster  of  Yoiterray 
the  marble  of  Stazzema  composed  of  different  coloured 
fragments,  the  black  marble  of  Pistoia,  the  green  of  FratOi 
the  brocatello  of  Piombino,  the  limestone  of  Florepicey  os 
which  are  represented  ruins  and  beautiful  plants  formed 
by  molecules  of  magnesia,  the  sulphated'barites  of  movnt 
Paderno,  which  is  transformed  by  calcination  into  tbe 
paste  called  Bologna  phosphorus,  the  jaspers  of  Bargti 
the  calcedoniea  of  Tuscany,  the  lapis  lazuli  near  Siennai 
the  jargon  of  Yicentino,  the  garnet  of  Piemont,  the  bya- 
cinthus  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  mines  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Numerous  islands  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Italian  territory;  the  largest  are  Sicily  and  Sardiniaf 
we  might  even  add  Corsica,  for  considered  physically*  it 
forms  a  detached  portion  of  the  latter.  The  next  in  point 
of  extent  are  Malta,  Gozzo  and  Pentellaria  to  the  south  of 
Sicily ;  then  the  islands  of  Eolus  or  Lipari  between  Sicily 
and  the  continent ;  Ischia  and  Capri  at  the  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Naples;  lastly  the  island  of  Elba  between 
Tuscany  and  Corsica. 

Sicily,  situated  between  Eufopeand  Africa,  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  from  south-east 
to  north-west  may  be  about  a  hundred  and  fifty-fi^^ 
milesy  its  mean  breadth  nearly  sixty-two,  and  its  surface 
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Dine  thousand  six  bandred  and  eighty-three  square  milee*    Aoedc 
A  mountainous  chain,  the  continuation  of  the  Appentnes,  is  <'zxxi« 
divided  into  three  branches,  and  their  three  extremities     " 
terminate  In  as  man^  capes,   namely,  Rasocolmo  on  the   - 
north-east,  San  YMo  on  the  north  west,  and  cape  Palo  on 
the  south-east    Three  great  declivities  are  thus  formed 
in  the  triangular  mass  of  the  island ;  many  Streams  and 
rivers  descend  from  them ;  the  largest  are  the  Belici,  the 
Platan!  and  Salso  on  the  south,  and  the  Giaretta  on  the 
east ;  the  side  on  the  north  is  narrow  and  rapid ;  no  rivers 
rise  from  it. 

The  rocks  that  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Sicilian  moun-'  Rocki. 
tains,  according  to  Spallanzani,*  are  a  sort  of  granite  that 
decomposes  readily,  but  from  the  characters  he  assigns  to 
it^  one  might  suppose  it  of  a  later  formation  than  that  of 
organised  beings,  and  that  it  was  included  in  the  list  of 
syenites,  diorites  and  protogynes^f  It  serves  as  a  support 
for  calcareous  rocks  abounding  with  madrepores  and  ma- 
rine mollusciB.  Argillaceous  schlstifs  and  fossil  fisli  have 
been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  Italian 
naturalist  observed  on  the  sea  shore,  pudding  stones  and 
sandstone  in  which  the  pebbles  and  the  grains  of  sand 
were  united  by  a  calcareous  cement,  still  forming  under 
the  water;  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Messina.  Witnesses  assured  M.  Spallan;Eani  that 
they  had  found  in  the  sand  where  the  cement  is  pro- 
duced, the  heads  of  arrows,  medals  and  human  bones ; 
thus  the  process  of  nature  may  still  be  discerned  in  the 
formation  of  certain  rocks. 

Mount  Gibello  or  ^tna,  a  volcano  so  immense,  that  Ye-  Mount 
suvios  in  comparison  seems  merely  a  hill,  rises  on  the  eastern  ^^"*' 
side  of  Sicily.     It  is  divided  into  three  vegetable  zones, 
that  of  the  sugar  cane,  secondly  the  vine  and  olive,  lastly, 
boreal  plants*    The  greatest  eruption  of  late  years  took 
place  in  1812;  it  lasted  six  months;  another  that  happen- 

*  Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies. 

t  See  the  article  Roches  in  the  Dictionnaire  de   Geographie  physique  de 
TEncyclopMie  mftthodique,  by  M.  Huet. 
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BOOK   ed  in  1819f  bos  been  described  by  a  traveller  wlio  witnM- 
oxxxi*  ed  ity  and  observed  the  lava  flowing  below  him;  it  formed 
-  a  current  of  sixty  feet  in  breadth  on  the  mountsiiif  ud 

twelve  hundred  at  its  base.  It  desolated  the  country  to 
tiie  distance  of  two  leagues^  and  set  fire  to  the  trees  vfhicli 
it  touched.  The  stones  discharged  from  another  crater 
above  the  one  by  which  the  lava  issued,  rose  appiirently  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.* 

Air  Toiea.  Several  volcanoes  similar  to  those  near  Modena*  tbit 
emit  clouds  of  air  and  dust*  are  situated  in  the  vAwi] 
among  others,  the  one  of  Yalanghe  della  Laloroba,  aae* 
tber  at  Terra  Filata,  and  a  third  at  Maculaba.  Tbe 
first  is  the  least  important,  its  movements  are  wboU; 
checked  during  very  hot  weather.  The  second,  observed 
some  years  ago  for  tlie  first  time  by  Father  La  Yisi  cob- 
sistaof  an  eminence  in  which  there  are  several  clefts;  froa 
a  gi-eat  many  small  cones,  gas  and  ooze  rise  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet;  other  cones  about  five  feet  in  depth 
emit  streams  of  hydrogen.  The  volcano  at  Macaloba  is 
somewhat  different;  its  small  craters  discharge  bubble!  o( 
gas,  which  brealwing  the  clay  that  covers  them,  produce  a 
noise  like  that  occasioned  by  a  cork  bursting  from  a  Mtle. 
A  salt  spring  issues  from.the  little  hill,  and  in  the  calcareous 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  are  other  hillocks  of  grajish  a^ 
gil,  which  contain  gypsum.  Terra  Pilata  lias  been  so 
called  from  its  sterility, — no  vegetable  grows  on  it. 

Vegeution.  The  lands  in  Sicily  are  very  fruitful,  the  olive  isstrongCTf 
and  grows  to  a  greater  size  than  in  tlio  rest  of  Italy ;  the 
pistachio  tree  abounds,  and  the  cotton  plant  is  cultivated 
with  much  care ;  but  it  is  long  since  the  forests  have  been 
exhausted,  indeed  all  kinds  of  timber  are  at  present  very  rare. 
Beans  are  now  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  fallow.  Tbe 
Sicilian  honey  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  the  bee  is  pe^ 
haps  the  most  valuable  animal  in  the  country.  The  other 
animals  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Calabria ;  among  the 

•  Lettrei  de  M.  Al.  de  Schenberg  4  M.  le  docteur  Schow.    Journil  EocT 
dopcdique  de  Naples,  No.  8. 
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birdst  tiie  solitarj  fhrash  is  the  one  most  attached  to  the    book 
soil,  and  ihe  most  admired  for  its  harmonioas  notes**  oxzxi. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  question,  concern* ' 
ing  which  distinguished  men   have  entertained  different  of  sVcuV^" 
opinions^— »was  Sicily  erer  a  part  of  the  continent  ?    Those  ^om  the 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  separation  have  per- 
haps paid  too  little  attention  to  the  traditions  of  the  an- 
cients.    Plinyt   and  Fomponias   Mela^  considered  it  a 
fact  that  cquld  not  be  doubted,  atild  the  poets  have  de- 
scribed the  catastrophe.    yirgil$  and  Silius  Italicusjl  men- 
tion the  proofs  of  it.    The  geologist  does  not  attach  any 
weight  to  a  popular  tradition,  if  it  he  at  variance  with  tlie . 
principles  and  truths  that  form  the  basis  of  his  science ; 
but  if  it  can  he  easily  reconciled  with  these  principles  and 
truths,  it  may  he  considered  an  additional  argument  of  some 
importance.    It  is  true  that  the  authority  of  history  is  en- 
titled to  more  credit  than  a  mere  tradition,  lost  in  the  night 
of  time ;  hut  it  does  not  require  much  reflection  to  he  coo« 
vinced  that  at  no  very  remote  period  history  is  confounded 
with  fable.    The  imagination  may  easily  transport  itself  to 
the  age  when  men  did  not  possess  the  art  of  communicating 
their  ideas  by  writing,  or  when  history  rested  on  tradition* 

Cluver^I  argues  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  separa- 
tion because  the  course  of  the  rivers  along  the  last  declivi* 
ties  in  Italy,  on  the  side  of  Messina,  indicate  a  general 
inclination  of  the  land  towards  the  sea.  But  if  it  ho 
assumed  that  the  Appenine  chains  undermined  .by  sub** 
terranean  fires,  was  broken  at  the  place  where  two 
heights  were  separated  by  a  valley,  and  if,  at  the  time  of 
such  a  rupture,  the  waters  of  the  sea  rushed  violently  into 
the  strait  of  Messina,  they  roust  have  had  some  effect  in 
rendering  less  precipitous,  the  Italian  frontiers  on  one  side^ 
and  the  capes  of  Messina  and  Basocolmo  on  the  other. 
This  much  may  be  urged  in  answer  to  the  objections  de- 

*  Tardus  syaneus.  t  Book  iii.  chap.  8. 

X  Book  ii.  chap.  7*  i  JEneid,  Book  Hi.  verse  414* 

II  Book  xiv.  verse  10,  &c.        t  SiciU  Antiq.  lib.  i. 
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BOOK  daced  from  the  actual  configoration  of  the  country.  But 
cxxxi.  those  who  maintain  the  opposite  opinion*  fleem  lo  have 
overlooked  what  has  been  ascertained  bj  geological  obser- 
vationsy  or  that  the  mountains  in  Sicily,  and  the  ApptDines 
are.  formed  by  the  same  roclcs.  If  it  appears  a  chimerical 
notion  that  part  of  the  chain,  at  least  about  a  league  in 
breadth,  has  been  broken  by  a  violent  earthquake,  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  southern  Appenlnes 
were  ever  undermined,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  ever 
.placed  above  immense  cavities;  then  what  has  taken 
place  in  Calabria  ought  to  be  recollected, — a  mountais  as 
great  as  ^tna  was  formed  by  subterranean  fires,  when  the 
volcanic  heights,  now  called  the  Li  pari  islands,  were  raised 
from  the  depths  of  the  waters. 

Scyiia  and      At  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  Pharus,  situated  near 

Cbarybdit.  ^^^p^  Rasocolmo,  Stands  a  rock  famous  in  antiquity,  as  be- 
ing most  daingerous  to  ships.  Rising  like  a  peak,  the  base 
of  Scylla  is  pierced  by  many  caverns ;  the  billows  enter 
them,  mfngle  with  each  other,  and  make  in  bi^eaking  a  tre- 
mendous noise,  which  explains  why  Homer  and  Yirgii 
have  painted  Scylla  roaring  in  her  cave,  and  guarded  by 
wolves  and  fierce  dogs. 

Charybdif.  Charybdis,  now  Calofaro,  may  be  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  distant  from  the  coast  of  Messina.  It  no 
longer  resembles  the  description  given  of  it  by  Homer;  it 
is  not  a  whirlpool,  but  a  small  space  hardly  a  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  subject  to  that  sort  of  motion  which  is 
remarked  at  sea  in  all  narrow  passages. 

Malta.  Malta,  Gozzo  and  Comino  are  situated  between  Sicilf 

and  Africa,  they  form  a  superficies  of  twenty-two  square 
leagues.  The  first,  or  Malta,  is  a  calcareous  rock  about 
five  leagues  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  covered  with  a 
light  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  is  rendered  fruitfal 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  More  than  eighty  springs 
water  Malta;  but  if  a  proprietor  wishes  to  make  a  nev 
garden,  the  soil  must  he  transported  froni  Sicily,  a  fact 
that  could  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  number  and  excel- 
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lent  flarenr  of  the  Maltose  oranges,  from  its  beantirul  roses   book 
and  the  exbalatbns  of  a  thousand  flowers.  oxxxi. 

The  small  island  of  Comino,  a  rock  about  £?e  hundred  — ; 

paces  in  ctrcuiarerence,  has  been  so  called  from  the  great    °™'°°' 
quantitj  of  cumin  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate* 

6o2zo,  an  island  on  which  different  heights  are  situated,  gosso. 
mtxy  be  about  four  leagues  in  length  and  two  in  breadth ; 
it  is  fruitful  in  cotton,  grain  and  vegetables. 

Nearer  Africa  than  Sicily,  the  volcanic  island  of  Pentel-  Peoteiia- 
laria  presents  on  every  side  steep  declivities  and  caverns.  "^* 
A  lake  near  the  centre,  about  eight  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  an  immense  depth,  fills  the  cavity  of 
an  ancient  crater ;  its  waters  are  tepid,  no  fish  are  contain- 
ed in  them.  Boiling  springs  issue  from  the  base  of  the 
arid  and  burnt  heights.  The  part  of  the  island  best 
adapted  for  cultivation  produces  raisins,  figs  and  olives. 
Lampedosa,  nearer  Africa  than  Malta,  is  little  more  than 
two  square  leagues  in  extent 

The  £gades  or  three  islands,  Favignana,  Maretimo  and  Egades. 
Levanzo,  near  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  are  little  worthy 
of  notice.  All  the  islands  on  the  north  are  ancient  cra- 
ters. Ustica,  at  eleven  leagues  from  cape  Gallo,  is  com- 
manded by  three  small  volcanic  summits,  which  had  been 
extinguished  long  before  the  FhcBnician  conquest.  The 
soil  is  a  dark  loam,  it  yields  rich  harvests^  the  inhabitants 
cultivate  cotton,  olives  and  grapes. 

The  Lipari  or  islands  of  Eolus  are  situated  to  the  east  of  Lipari 
Ustica ;  they  are  sixteen  in  number.  Basilluszo  and  the  ^'^^o^'*- 
threb  Pinarelli  may  he  considered  submarine  rocks  com- 
posed of  granite  and  porous  lava  covered  with  sulphate  of 
alumenj*  yet  three  inhabited  houses  are  situated  in  Ba- 
silluzzo.  It  has.  been  affirmed  that  hydrogen  gas  rises 
round  these  islands  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  soil 
of  Alicudi  or  Alicuda  is  covered  with  globular  lava ;  but 
Spallanzani  describes  a  mass  of  porphyry  that  did  not 
sppear  to  have  been  in  any  way  modified  by  the  action  of 

*  Spallanzani's  Travels  in  SicUyi  vol.  ii. 
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BOOK    flitb*    Felkari  or  Felicodi  may  be  remarked  on  Mcomt  of 
oxxxi.  its  alternate  layws  of  lava  and  tufa ;  in  the  aame  island  is 

"—^  situated  a  large  cavity,  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Sea  Cow, 
not  lose  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  in 
,  hreadth,  and  eixty-five  in  height  Spallanzani  observed 
there  a  mass  of  granite,  similar  to  the  rocks  near  Melazo 
in  Sicily.  The  block  which  seems  to  have  been  trsM- 
ported  by  the  waters,  might  teiid  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
that  a  marine  eruption  has  contributed  with  the  action  of 
subterranean  fire  to  separate  Sicily  from  Italy.  Salina, 
which  Spallanzani  considered  the  ancient  Didyma,  is  more 
probably  the  island  of  Tbermisia..  It  may  be  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference;  a  crater  is  situated  near  tbe 
centre,  and  the  soil  is  fruitful  in  grapes  that  yield  an  ex- 
cellent wine.  It  has  been  called  Salina  from  the  abond* 
ance  of  salt  contained  in  a  small  lake,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  lava  dike  that  the  waves  have  formed.  Tbe 
waters  of  the  lake  are  divided  into  ditches  made  for  the 
purpose;  the  heal  of  the  sun  dries  them  by  ewaparation, 
and  leaves  behind  thick  layeirB  of  salt. 

LiparU  Lipari,  tbe  largest  of  these  islands,  is  nearly  six  leagues 

in  cireumference ;  it  is  covered  with  feldspathic  land,  vol- 
canic glass  or  obsidian,  and  pumice  stone,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  supply  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  mountain 
of  Campo-Bianco  consists  of  conglomerates  containing 
plants,  and  forming  strata  that  alternate   with  pinnice 

Vtticano.  8tone.t  Two  craters  are  situated  in  Yulcano,  an  island 
less  than  six  leagues  in  extent,  the  one  appears  to  be  ex- 
hausted, the  other,  which  is  of  very  large  dimensions, 
emits  clouds  of  smoke.  It  is  supposed  to  be  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  two  tbon- 
sand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  diameter.  The  last 
eruption  took  place  in  the  year  1775.  The  extinguished 
crater  is  not  inaccessible,  tiie  stranger  may  descend  to 
a  grotto  adorned  with  stalactites  of  sulphur.    The  walk 

^  Voyage  en  Sicile.    Tome  Troisieme, 
t  Polomieu,  Voyage  anx  Ilss  Lipari. 
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of  Mother  grotto  are  e^ered  with  eulpbiirf  finlphate  of    boox 
alameii  and  muriate  of  ammonia.    Carbonic  acid  it  diaen-  oxxxi. 

gaged  from  the  hot  waters  of  a  email  lake  in  the  same  island.  — ; 

The  Tolcaaic  prodocts  of  Panaria  are  nowise  remarlLable ; 
like  Lipariy  it  produces  com,  oliveSf  figs  and  excellent  grapes. 
StromboUt  the  most  northern  of  these  islands,  is  a  steep  stromboU. 
Tolcanoy  in  which  a  crater  open  on  one  side»  is  always 
burning.  Two  emptions  take  place  in  calm  weather^  every 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Naples  is  defended  by  ^^^^*  en 
three  islands,  Capri  or  Caprea  on  the  right,  Ischia  and  Napief. 
Procida  on  the  left  Ko  traces  of  volcanoes  are  to  be  ^^P''* 
found  on  the  4rst,  which  is  about  a  league  broad,  and  a 
league  and  a  half  long.  A  calcareous  peak  divides  it  into 
two  partSy  and  the  inhabitants  that  go  from  the  one  to  the 
other  must  ascend  a  stair  of  five  hondred  steps.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  observations  made  in  difierent  parts  of 
tho'earth,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  lower  than  in  past 
ages ;  Capri,  however,  offers  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  The 
floors  of  the  palace  built  by  Tiberius  are  at  present  cover- 
ed withthe  waves.  It  is  said  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  quails  flock  in  such  numbers  to  the  most  fruitful 
parts  of  the  island,  that  the  quantity  killed  in  a  day  has 
been  sold  for  more  than  a  hundred  ducats.  The  tithe  that 
the  bishop  receives  in  quails^  constitutes  his  principal  re- 
venue. 

Ischia  is  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  its  soil  is  whol-  iwbia. 
ly  volcanic,  the  last  marine  deposites  are  at  present  covered 
with  lava.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  its  fruitful  harvests 
and  gold  mines  were  the  sources  of  much  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greek  geo- 
grapher has  been  mistaken,  for  no  traces  of  gold  can  now 
be  found  in  its  lava;  its  ancient  volcanoes,  Monte  di  Yi* 
CO  and  Epopeo  are  not  much  lower  than  Yesnvius.  The 
eruption  which  happened  in  1309,  lasted  two  months,  and 
conpelled  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  tlie  island ;  at  pre- 
^^tf  however,  it   is  very  populous.    It  produces  good 
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vines,  and  manj  strangers  repair  to  it  on  acconnt  of  its 
mineral  Water. 

Procida,  placed  between  the  continent  and  the  last  island, 
is  not  more  tlian  three  leagues  in  circumference*  but  it 
contains  a  great  many  inhabitants,  more  perhaps  than  anj 
other  place  of  the  same  size;  their  number  exceeds  foor- 
teen  thousand.  Its  volcanic  soil,  formed  by  successire 
deposites  of  lava,  yields  plenty  of  oranges,  figs,  and 
grapes. 

'  The  Pontian  islands,'  San  Stefano,  Yandotena,  Zannooe, 

Ponza  and  Palmarola  extend  to  the  west  of  Ischia;  se* 

veral  others  of  a  smaller  size,  rise  between  them.  Ponza  or 

the  largest  may  bo  about  six  or  seven  miles  long,  and  three 

or  three  and  a  half  broad.    Like  those  that  surround  it» 

it  is  formed  by  brachytic  rocks,  the  remains  of  bumiBj 

streams  that  flowed  in  the  midst  of  volcanic  deposites.  Tbe 

base  of  La  Guardia,  or  the  highest  point  in  tbe  islaiKli 

consists  of  semi-vitreous  brachytes,  whilo  strata  of  common 

brachytes,  about  three  feet  thick,  rise  above  it.    The  rocks 

in  the  island  of  Zannone  rest  on  limestone  belonging  to  the 

interniediate  formation.    Several  other  islands  are  situated 

towards    the    north,  betvreen   Corsica  and  Tuscany;  of 

these  the  most  soutliern  are  Gianuti,  formerly  Artemisia, 

Monte  Cristo,  the  ancient  Oglosa,  inhabited  by  fisbermeiv 

and  Giglio   which  the  Romans  called  Jfigilium.    In  tbe 

last  are  worked  granite  and  valuable  marble  quarries;  its 

hills  are  covered  with  trees,  and  the  land  is  fruitful  in  vine. 

Pianosa,  the  ancient  Planasia,  a  well  wooded  but  tbinlj 

peopled  island,  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  Elba.    Cap- 

ria,  a  small  calcareous  island  to  the  north  of  it  contains  a 

greater  population.    Crorgona,  opposite  to  Leghorn,  a  still 

smaller  island,  is  covered  with  wood,  and  serves  as  a  station 

for  the  sardel  fishermen. 

The  island  of  Elba,  so  famous  for  its  iron  mines,  which 
were  worked  at  a  very  remote  period,  was  called  ^thalia 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Ilva  by  the  Romans.  It  may  be  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  leagues  in  circumference^  and  about 
nineteen  in  superficies.    Granite,  micaceous  schistose  9Sii 
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cftlcareoas  marble,  are  the  principal  rocks  in  its  monntainSf  book. 
wliicb  extend  from  east  to  west  The  Capanna  is  the  cxxxi. 
highest  summit  in  the  island.    Although  some  unwhole-  ' 

some  roarslies  might  be  mentioned,  the  climate  may  be  said 
to  be  salubrious.  No  river  waters  the  island,  Rio  is  its  only 
stream,  but  it  possesses  abundant  and  never  failing  springs. 
Several  mineral  sources  are  situated  in  Elba;  the  inhabi- 
tants make  excellent  wine ;  the  pastures,  although  of  small 
extent,  are.  very  fruitful. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  about  sixty-one  leagues  in  sardiDia. 
length « from  north  to  south,  and  about  tliirty-three  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  forms  a  superficies  of  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  square  leagues.  A  mountainous  chain 
crosses  the  island  from  south  to  north;  two  branches 
extend  from  its  western  side,  the  one  towards  the  north-east 
and  the  other  towards  the  south-west.  The  island  formed 
principally  of  granite,  in  which  are  contained  strata  and 
veins  of  quartz,  syenite  and  grunstein  or  diorites,  is  co- 
vered in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  two  extremities^ 
with  micaceous  schistus.  Mount  Genargentu,  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Sardinia,  consists  chiefly  of  these  substances,  it 
is  not  less  than  six  thousand  and  eighty-six  feet  in*  height. 
The  same  rocks  appear  at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  in 
the  mountains  Delia  Nurra.  The  southern  and  northern 
branches  composed  of  intermediate  lands  and  calcareous 
rocks,  are  generally  covei*ed  with  trachytes  that  support  ter- 
nary lands  from  which  basalts  rise ;  the  same  substances  may  - 
be  remarked  in  the  mountains  Del  Marghine  near  the  centre 
of  the  island.  These  volcanic  masses  seem  to  have  been 
partly  overturned  and  destroyed  by  aqueous  currents  flow- 
ing in  the  direction  of  north  to  south.  Fresh  water  must 
have  had  some  share  in  efiecting  these  catastrophes;  for  in 
the  country  near  Cagliari,  the  remains  of  carnivorous  and 
ruminating  animals,  as  well  as  fresh  water  shells,  are  found 
in  great  numbers.  No  traces  are  left  of  the  craters  from 
which  the  igneous  products  were  .discharged.  A  small 
modern  volcano  near  Giave,  is  characterized  by  pozzolana 
&nd  scorisB.    The  existence  of  gold  in  the  Sardinian  moun- 
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tains  may  be  considered  yery  uncertain ;  there  are  se? enl 
iroa  and  lead  mines.     Silver,  copper  and  mercury  are 
'  found  only  in  small  quantities.* 

The  principal  rivera  flow  from  the  western  side  of  the 
great  chain ;  the  Ozicrt  on  the  north,  the  Oristano  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Mannu  on  the  south.  The  Flumendoza 
rises  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains.  The  Oris* 
tano,  or  the  largest,  may  be  about  twenty-two  leagues  i& 
length,  none  of  the  others  are  more  than  fifteen*  All  the 
numerous  marshes  in  Sardinia  are  more  or  less  brackish, 
a  quality  derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seSf  or  the 
nature  of  the  soil  that  they  water. 

The  climate  is  temperate  but  often  exposed  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  south-east  wind,  the  Levanto  or  the  Neapoli- 
tan sirocco.  Strabo,f  Tacitus,^  Cicero,$  and  Cornelius 
Neposll  mention  the  insalubrity  of  Sardinia.  The  same 
effects  are  still  produced  by  the  same  causes;  the  miasne 
that  rise  from  the  marshes,  particularly  after  rainy  wea- 
ther, occasion  dangerous  intermittent  fevers. 

A  fifth  part  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak ;  the 
most  common  species  are  the  ordinary  oak,  (quercus  robur) 
the  holm,  {quercus  ilex)  and  the  cork  {querciia  mber).  The 
island  has  been  divided  into  three  vegetable  zones;  that  of 
the  mountains  may  be  compared,  with  Corsica;  the  plains 
and  northern  coasts  resemble  those  in  Provence;  Instijt 
the  plains  and  coasts  in  the  south  are  arid  and  unfruitful. 
The  low  state  of  agriculture  may  be  attributed  rather  ifi 
the  character  of  the  inliabitants  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil. 

The  largest  of  the  wild  animals  are  the  stag,  the  fallow 
deer,  the  goat  and  the  wild  boar;  but  they  are  all  smaller 
than  others  of  the  same  sort  in  the  continent.  The  musi- 
mon  differs  from  the  same  animal  in  Corsica,  both  in  size 

*  Description  de  Pile  de  Sandaigne,  by  M.  de  la  Marmora,  Merooiresdo 
Museum  d^histoire  naturelles. 
t  Book  Fifth.  X  Annals,  Book  SeveDth. 

}  Book  Second.    Letter  Third  of  Fabiut  QaUus  to  Quintus. 
II  De  Viris  Illustr. 
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and  M  ito  ibrni  of  the  libriis,  vhkh  rftremble  tbiM^  of  the    smk 
yam*    The  other  qoadrupedv  are  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  the  oxxxi. 
liare  and  the  weasel.    The  domestic  animals  ma^  bo  dis-  — ^^— 
tingaished  by  •  particular  characters  $  the  houses  are  small 
^  but  strong,  they  are  useful  for  twenty  or  thirty  years; 
the  ass  is  small  and  ceyered  with  long  hair;  the  oxen,  like 
those  in  Hungary  have  very  long  bonus,  they  are  light, 
nimble  and  impetuous.    The  Sardinian  goats  are  not  ia- 
ferior  in  size  to  those  in  Italy,  all  the  other  animals  are 
diminutive  and  degenerate. 

The  eagle  soars  above  the  mountains;  the  vulture  do-  ^^'^'- 
Toors  the  putrid  carcasses  on  the  plains,  and  the  linnet,  the 
blackbird  and  the  thrush  enliven  the  fields.  The  flamingo 
arrives  from  Africa  about  the  .middle  of  August ;  two 
months  later,  it  is  joined  by  flocks  of  swans,  geese  and  wHd 
docks  that  migrate  from  northern  regions,  and  are  followed 
by  herons,  teal  and  cormorants. 

The  slow  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  sudden  arefac-  intecu. 
tion  of  most  of  the  plants  render  insects  less  abundant  in 
Sardinia  than  in  other  southern  countries.  The  tarantula 
is  not  unknown,  grasshoppers  are  more  common,  and  the 
fleas  are  very  troublesome.  The  bees  yield  excellent 
honey ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste  which  is  not  disagreeable,  the 
inhabitants  attribute  it  to  the  flowers  of  the  arbute  tree. 

The  only  reptiles  found  in  the  island  are  a  small  snake  Retitiiei. 
and  different  spcies  of  lizards.    Many  fish  are  taken  in 
the  rivers  and  the  sea.    The  most  remarkable  amphibious 
animals  are  two  species  of  phoci. 

Sardinia  is  surrounded  by  several  small  islands.  The  Neigbboar- 
largest  are  San  Antioco  and  San  Pietro  on  the  sou^h- west,  *"* "  *"  *" 
Asinara  on  the  north-west ;  Madalena,  Caprara  and  Tavo- 
lara  on  the  north.  San  Antioco,  the  Enosis  of  the  Ro- 
mans, is  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.  It  yields 
rich  harvests,  and  its  inhabitants  export  a  great  quantity  of 
salt  San  Pietro,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  hill,  is  the 
ancient  Hieracum ;  it  may  be  about  eight  or  nine  leagues 
in  circumference.     The  inhabitants  fish  for  coral,  work 
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BOOK    tb«ir  salt  mines,  snd  caltiTtte  a  fraitfol  soil.    Asiamnif  flie 
oxxxu   ancient  Insula  Berculist  about  fonr  leagues  and  a  half  ia 
"^"""""^  length  and  two  in  breadth,  is  mountainous  and  covered 
with  pastures ;  a  few  fishermen  and  shepherds  inhabit  it. 

TavolarSf  a  calcareous  rocic,  now  the  haunt  of  wild 
goatsi  was  inhabited  by  the  ancients,  who  fished  on  Ike 
coasts  for  the  raollnsca  that  yields  the  purple  die. 
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Europe  Continued. — Description  of  Italy. — Second  Section. — 

{Lonibard'Venetian  kingdonu 

The  most  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  country  From  book 
the  sides  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  the  cxxxii. 
course  of  the  Xcssino  to  the  Lizonzo,  were  the  Orohii  on  ""^ — 7" 
the  northy  tlie  Insubres  and  the  Cenomani  above  the  lakes  babitaou?* 
of  Como  and  leso ;  tlie  Loevi  on  the  \i'est9  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tessino  and  the  Po,  and  the  Euganei  on 
the  east  The  Orobii'were  probably  aborigines  of  the  Alps ; 
their  name  signifies  literally  those  that  live  on  mountains ; 
but  Pliny,*  after  Cornelius  Alexander,  makes  them  migrate 
from  Greece,  yet  Bergomum,  the  name  of  their  chief,  indi- 
cates a  Germanic  or  T2itiier  [Cdto-Qermanic  origin.  The 
Insubres  ap|)ear  to  have  migrated  from  tlie  north,  they  were 
a  branch  of  the  Ombri,  whose  name  in  their  language  signifies 
Valiant,  Their  capital  or  the  ancient  Jdediolanum  forms  the 
present  Milan.  The  Cenomani  were  a  colony  of  Celtic  peo- 
ple that  inhabited  the  territory  of  Mans;  they  settled  on  the 
southern  sides  of  the  Alps,  six  xenturies  before  the  vulgar 
era.  The  Loevi  were  also  considered  Gauls,  and  the  Euga- 
nei possessed  for  a  long  time  the  territory  that  forms  the 
government  of  Venice,  but  they  were  at  last  invaded  by  the 
Veneti,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Ve- 
neti  in  the  ctuntry  round  Yannes  in  Armoricum,  a  sea- 
faring and  commercial  people. 

*  Plinius,  Liber  III.  cap.  7.  « 
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BOOK  The  descendants  of  these  different  nations  possessed  fU 
cxxxii.  part  of  Italj  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
west,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  when  theHfniii 
under  the  conduct  of  Odoacer,  quitted  the  banks  of  tlte 
Danube*  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  made  Rarenna 
the  capital  of  their  country.  Six  years  after  their  conquest, 
they  were  subdued  by  tiie  Ostrogoths,  whose  power  w& 
shaken  by  the  glorious  efforts  of  B^Iisarius,  and  oyerthrowA 
by  the  eunuch  Narses  in  tlie  year  55S. 
LoDgo-  Italy  restored  to  the  emperors  of'  the  East,  was  not  long 

bardi.  secure  against  foreign  invasions*  The  Longobardi  quitted 
the  forests  of  Germany,  and  founded  in  567,  a  powerfol 
kingdom  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  which  in  time  vas 
styled  Lombardy.*  But  the  bishops  of  Rome,  anticipat- 
ing their  power,  observed,  not  without  fear  and  jealousy, 
the  aggrandisement  of  barbarians  that  threatened  to  destroy 
or  possess  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 
Fall  of  Stephen  the  Second  implored  the  assistance  of  France; 

their  king-  Pepin  took  from  the  Longobardi  the  exarchate  of  Raven- 
na, and  made  the  pope  sovereign  over  it^  The  kingdom 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Charlemagne,  who  confined 
Bidier,  their  last  king  in  a  convent  Although  Lombai'dy 
continued  without  a  sovereign,  its  laws  were  retained,  and 
the  country  was  divided  into  several  principalities  subject 
to  the  western  empire.  But  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
diffused  over  that  portion  of  Italy ;  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many granted  to  some  towns,  the  right  of  choosing  tlieir 
magistrates.  A  custom,  that  the  citizens  had  preserved,— 
accordant  with  the  genius  of  Christianity, — the  riglit  of 
electing  their  bisho])s,  led  men  to  conclude  that  all  power 
emanated  from  the  people. 
Lombard  These  and  other  republican  forms  determined  the  inha- 
repubJics.  bitants  of  large  towns  to  demand  charters  and  more  im- 
portant privileges.  All  the  cities  in  Lombardy  during  the 
twelfth  century  not  only  elected  their  magistrates,  but  de- 
liberated on  their  local  interests,  on  the  advantages  of 

,  *  Chronological  tables  by  John  Blair. 
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mimking  peace  and  war.*  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  book 
first  emperorf  who  Tiolating  the  charters  and  treaties  of  c^^x^ii« 
bis  predecessors,  attempted  to  establish  absolute  power  in  — ^^ 
Italy.  Milan  was  the  most  important  town  in  Lombfirdy ; 
liesieged  by  that  prince,  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  small 
namber  by  famine,  it  consented  at  last  to  capitulate,  but 
on  conditions  which  the  conqueror  disdained.  A  few  daj^s 
afterwards,  Milan  was 'changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  If 
the  emperor  protected  the  rivals  of  that  large  city,  he  de- 
stroyed their  freedom,  and  tlie  magistrates  elected  by  the 
citizens  were  succeeded  by  tlie  poiestas  whom  Frederick 
appointed.  The  peace  which  succeeded  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  war,  was  only  the  stillness  of  fear.  Libentyt 
although  subdued,  was  not  destroyed ;  the  people,  unac- 
customed to  oppression,  bore  it  reluctantly ;  a  secret  league 
conspired  to  i*estore  their  privileges. 

The  towns  formed  for  that  purpose  a  confederation^ 
iRrhile  Frederick,  emboldened  by  success,  marched  against 
Borne,  with  a  vjew  to  humble  the  Pope,  and  to  unite  his 
possessions  to  the  empire.  But  on  that  occasion  at  least, 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  favourable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations.  The  Romans,  animated  with  the 
just  resentment  of  their  bishop,  resisted  with  courage ; 
Leaven  seemed  to  favour  their  effurts,  the  plague  cut  oJBT 
great  numbers  in  the  imperial  army.  The  emperor  made 
a  new  attempt  against  Lombardy,  but  denounced  and  ex- 
communicated, he  was  the  object  of  hatred  and  contempt 
The  confederate  towns  gave  him  battle,  his  troops  were 
routed  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  Frederick  himself  saved  his 
life  by  means  of  a  disguii^e ;  at  last,  abandoned  by  fortune^ 
he  acknowledged  tlie  independence  of  the  Lombard  re-* 
publics. 

Divisions  in  opinion  are  not  the  least  evils  in  political  re-  cuelfsand 
volutions,  by  such  causes  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  same  na-  G^i^'<»«>> 
tion,  nay  tlie  citizens  in  the  same  town,  have  been  changed  • 
Into  irreconcileable  enemies.    While  Barbarossa  continued 

*  Muratori,  Annals  of  Ital}'.  ' 
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><N)K  fortunate  and  yietorious,  he  was  surrounded  by  anAitnai 
oxxxil.  flatterers,  crer  ready  to  pay  their  court  to  the  powerfbL 
The  same  persons  adhered  to  his  successor,  after  the  dettli 
of  Frederick,  and,  as  in  the  former  struggle,  the  court  of 
Borne  had  principally  contributed  to  the  success  or  tlie 
people  against  the  empire,  Lombardy  was  then  divided  into 
two  dominant  factions.  The  partisans  of  the  Pope  took 
the  name*of  OutlfSf*  while  those  of  the  emperor  were  call- 
ed Ohihdins.  In  their  contests,  both  parties  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  victorious,  but  the  Guelfs  more  frequently  than 
the  Ghibelins. 

The  freedom  and  independence  gained  by  the  Lombard 
towns,ltcnded  to  promote  civilization,  were  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  the  arts,  to  the  diffusion  of  commerce  and 
riches.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  their  resources, 
from  the  account  given  of  Milau'by  a  contemporary  writer 
ill  the  thirteenth  century.f  It  contained  among  its  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  six  hundred  lawyers,  two 
hundred  physicians,  and  fiTty  copyists  of  mannscripts.  A 
body  of  eight  thousand  knights,  or  gentlemen,  who  could 
put  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  under  arms,  were 
maintained  within  its- territory,  which  included  Lodi,  Paviii 
Bergamo  and  Como,  a  hundi*ed  and  fifty  villages,  and  la 
many  castles. 
i>eciine  of  gy^  ^jyjj  dissensions,  the  sources  of  ambition  and  cor 
bard  re-'  ruption,  proved  fatal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants, 
publics.  ^^^  iQ  |.|jg  independence  of  tliese  states.  The  towns,  so  de- 
termined in  defending  their  privileges  against  the  emp^ 
rors,  chose  magistrates  whose  power  became  hereditarTi 
and  soon  degenerated  into  tyranny.  Central  Lombardj 
was  tlie  inheritance  of  the  VIsconti,  Verona  of  La  ScaU 
the  family  of  Carrara  acquired  Padua,  and  that  of  Gonza* 

*  The  Guelfs  derived  their  name  f^om  an  illustrious  Bavarian  familj,  allied 
by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Este.  The  Ghibelins  were  so  culled  rrom  a 
Tillage  in  Franconia,  the  birth  place  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  from  whom  the  /a* 
mily  of  Suabia  is  descended.  Seo  Hallam's  Middltt  Ages ;  Gibbon's  km^^' 
ties  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

t  Galvaneus  Flamma. 
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ga,  MMitaa.    Milan  and  its  territory  wer«  erected  into  a    book 
datcbjTy  and  conferred  on  a  Yiscontiy  by  the  emperor  Yen*  coixxii* 
ceslas  in  the  year  1S95,    The  same  principality  passed,  in  — — — 
right  of  his  inother»  to  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  James 
Sforza,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  labourer,  rose  by  bis 
talent  and  courage  to  the  dignity  of  Constable.    When  that 
family  became  extinct,  Charles  the  fifth  made  himself  mas-* 
ter  of  the  Milanese,  which  continued  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  until  the  year  1700.    After  the  death  of  the  last  doke» 
the  house  of  Austria  succeeded  to  bis  territory,  and  ceded 
some  portion  of  it  to  Savoy. 

The  descendants  of  the  Yeneti,  in  order  to  escape  from  Republic  of 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  Alaric,  who  invaded  Italy  in  the  ^'°*^** 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  sought  shelter  in  the  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta.  They  founded  two 
small  towns,  Rivoalto  and  Malamoccp^  So  early  as  the 
year  697,  the  magistrates. of  these  populous  islands,  anxi-* 
0418  to  secure  their  independence,  and  to  form  a  distinct 
people,  obtained  from  the  emperor  Lcontius,  the  privilege 
of  electing  a  chief,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of 
Bog€  OP  Duke.  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  granted  to  tlie  rising 
state,  the  lands  and  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige.  Ri-* 
Toallo  was  united  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  became 
a  new  town,  to  which  the  inhabitants  gave  the  name  of 
Venetim^  In  the  ninth  century,  the  republic  became  im- 
portant from  its  maritime  force;  in  the  twelfth  it  equip" 
ped  fleets  for  the  crusades.  It  was  principally  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Yenetians  that  Constantinople  waa 
taken  in  1202,  a  pari  of  the  town  and  territory  ivas  in 
consequence  added  to  their  dominions,  the  doges  were 
styled  dukes  of  Dalmatia,  and  dukes  of  five-eighths  of  the 
Roman  empire,  a  singular  but  not  accurate  title.*  C^ndia, 
the  Ionian  islands,  the  most  of  those  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  other  important  stations,  settlements  at  Acre  and  Alex- 
andria, served  to  extend  the  power  and  the  commerce  of 
Yeoice. 

*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  'u  p.  472. 
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BOOK        The  Yenetiftn  government  consisted  ilrat  of  coMdUon 

cxxxiT.  nominated  bjr  tlie  people^  who  shared  with  the  doge  the 

.  legislative  authority.    The  last  magistrate  possessed  gre&t 

YtnmetUT  prerogatives,  but  they  were  gradually  restricted  lest  the 

dignity  should  become  hereditary. 

A  numerous  and  representative  council  was  instituted; 
it  was  chosen  by  twelve  electors  whom  the  people  named; 
but  in  time  the  members  that  formed  it,  arrogated  the 
right  of  nominating  the  twelve  electors,  and  of  confiraiBg 
or  rejecting  their  successors  before  they  resigned  their 
functions.  The  fi*equent  election  of  the  same  neiobers 
resulted  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  this  confusion  of 
powers ;  and  a  dignity  which  was  intended  to  be  the  r- 
ward  of  virtuous  citizens,  became  the  exclusive  portion  of 
certain  families.  When  these  innovations  in  the  primitiTO 
form  of  government,  were  established,  a  senate  was  insti- 
tttted,  and  the  senators  had  the  right  of  mailing  peace  or 
war;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  coOncillurs  of  the  doge,  were 
elected  every  year  by  the  great  council.  The  disconteit 
and  revolts  in  the  fourteenth  century,  occasioned  by  a  sys- 
tem that  annihilated  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  celebnted 
Council  of  TeUf  and  in  their  infernal  police  were  organized 
the  insidious  spy,  the  hired  informer,  and  tite  base  assassin, 
luuan  re-  'Such  was  the  State  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
puwic.  Venetian  republic ;  but  in  1796,  after  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo, their  territories  united  with  those  of  Modena  and 
a  portion  of  the  states  of  the  cliurch,  formed  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  afterwards  denomi|Mited  the  Italian  republic  un- 
til the  year  1805,  when  it  was  changed  into  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  ancient  name  of  Lombardy  bad  been 
long  forgotten,  when,  by  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria having  obtained  Milan,  Mantua,  Venice  and  theVal- 
teline,  united  their  territories,  and  formed  the  Iiombard- 
Venetian  kingdom. 
Limits  of        It  is  bounded  *  on  the  north  by  Switzerland  and  tbe 

um^<[m-  ^J^^9  ^^  ^''®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  Sardinian  posses- 
tian  king-   sions^  the  dutchios  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  states  of 
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the  church ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Golf  and  the  king-     book 
dom  of  Illyria.    It  may  be  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  oxxxii. 

two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  square  leagues.* 

The  lake  Maggiore,  the  Tessino  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Po  are  its  natural  limits. 
-  Winter  lasts  generally  about  two  months,  the  fields  are 
clothed  with  verdure  in  February,  and  the  heat  of  summer 
18  felt  in  May.  The  grain  and  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fruit 
are  ripe  in  June  or  July,  and  the  vintage  takes  place  in 
October.  The  air  is  salubrious  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  the  rice  fields  occasion  in  some  places  putrid 
miasms ;  the  environs  of  Mantua  and  Rovigo  are  exposed 
to  unwholesome  exhalations,  and  the  marshes  are  danger- 
ous to  strangers. 

The  valley  of  the  Po,  which  in  the  time  of  Polybius  was  vaiiej  of 
a -marshy  country  shaded  by  forests,  the  haOnt  of  wild^^^^**- 
boars,,  does  not  furnish  at  present  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
timber  for  its  inhabitants.     The  treasures  of  Ceres  and 
Pomona  have  succeeded  the  peaceful  retreats  of  the  hama- 
dryads.   Extensive  meadows  watered  by  the  streams  that  ^ 
descend  from  the  Alps,  yield  six  crops  of  hay  in  the  same 
year.    The  horned  cattle  are  not  inferibr  to  any  in  Europe, 
the  peasants  devote  much  attention  to  them ;  cheese  and  the. 
produce  of  the  dairy  are  tlieir  principal  wealth. 

Some  customs  of  past  times  still  exist  in'  the  Mil- Ancient  ro- 
anese;  heavy  wagons  with  low  and  massive  wheels,  ^°^^**^''^"'* 
drawn  by  several  pairs  of  oxen,  the  tips  of  their  long 
horns,  covered  with  iron  balls,  their  heads  adorned  with 
ribbons  and  garlands,  the  country  women  with  their  hair 
folded  in  trasses  and  bound  together  by  a  silver  bod- 
kin, the  shepherds  carrying  instead  of  a  hook,  a  stafi*  in 
the  form  of  a  crosier,  a  mantle  hanging  from  their  left 
shoulder,  the  arched  heads  of  the  sheep,  their  pendant  ears 
and  light  forms  'similar  to  many  ancient  basso-relievos,  an- 
nounce Italy  and  its  classic  associations.  Tl»ese  and  other 
characters  which  the  stranger  observes  on  his  arrival,  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry^ 

*  M.  Thielen  considers  it  equal  to  85,194  square  miles. 
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BOOK    bat  he  becomes  habituated  to  other  contrasts,  still  more 
ctxxiu  painfaK  for  Italy  is  the  country  of  lozuiy  and  poverty* 

The  bee  and  the  silk-worm  are  reared  with  great  success 
in  Lombardy ;  an  enormous  quantity  of  wax  is  ccmsoned 
in  the  churches^  and  the  manufacturing  of  silk  is  among  the 
few  branches  of  industry,  in  which  the  people  are  not  in- 
ferior to  their  neighbours.  Cotton  spinning,  cloth,  and  lineit 
manufactories  are  not  without  activity,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  mean  product  of  the  exports  amounts  to 
L.3»5429000.  Commercial  communications  are  facilitated 
by  excellent  roads,  rivers,  and  canals. 

The  Lombard  Venetian  kingdom  has  been  declared  an 
integral  part  of  the  Austrian  empire.  As  the  country  wu 
long  governed  by  French  laws,  absolute  power  has  beet 
mitigated  by  the  constitution  of  1815.  The  forms  of  na- 
tional representation  have  been  established,  but  the  men- 
bers  that  compose  it,  have  only  the  right  of  deliberating  on 
certain  questions,  which  the  government  proposes.  The 
emperor  is  represented  by  a  viceroy,  and  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  two  governments,  those  of  Milan  and  Yenicc. 
The  first  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts  or  ddegatums fZhi 
the  second  into  eight. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Olona.  If  its  old  ramparts  and  new  walks  be  included,  it 
may  be  equal  in  circumference  to  ten  thousand  yanls,  bnt 
the  part  wliich  is  inhabited  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
six  thousand.  Eleven  gates  lead  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  length  of  ^ilan,  or  the  space  between 
the  western  and  Tessino  gates  may  be  about  three  tbon- 
sand.  yards.'  The  number  of  houses  is  not  less  than  four 
thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants*  If  the 
streets  were  large  and  straight,  it  might  merit  the  title 
of  MUan  the  Mignificent.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  mean  looking  houses  are  as  rare  as  palaces  in  other 
towns.  The  most  spacious  streets  are  called  corttt  both 
because  they  servo  the  purpose  of  public  walks,  and  be- 
cause they  are  the  places   where  race  horses  run.   The 
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squtres  or  courts  are  almost  all  irregular  and  without  or-    book 
naments;  that  of  the  cathedral  is  long  and  narrow.  cxxzii. 

The   building  itself^  one  of  the  roost   remarkable  in  "^ 

Europe,  was  begun  in  the  year  1S86,  by  duke  John  Galeas  C'^«^'»*- 
Yisconti ;  but  many  ages  may  elapse  before  it  be  finished. 
If  little  has  been  done  with  the  two  millions  of  francs 
which  Napoleon  granted  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
Jhiomo  or  cathedral,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be  ef- 
fected in  a  short  period  with  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  francs  paid  annually  by  Austria.  The  building  is 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  two  liun- 
dred  and  seventy  in  breadth,  and  the  arched  roof  is  two 
liundred  and  thirty-two  in  height.  The  highest  turret  is 
not  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the 
ground.  Few  Grothic  buildings  afe  so  much  loaded  wi|th' 
ornaments,  white  marble  statues  appear  in  every  niche,  in 
every  angle,  on  every  turret,  and  round  every  spire ;  thdir 
total  number  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  four  thou- 
sand, but  many  of  them  are  so  concealed  as  to  be  only  seen 
by  the  birds  which  perch  on  them.  Ffty-two  marble  pil- 
lars, each  eighty-four  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  in  cir- 
cumference support  the  vast  edifice.  Below  the  cathedral, 
and  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  are  deposited,  in  a  silver 
shrine,  the  remains  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

The  church  of  St.  Ambrose  contains  the  tombs  of  several  other 
saints,  and  also  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  wife  Ber-  ^"''^^°S'* 
tha«  It  was  in  the  same  church  that  the  emperors  of  Germa- 
ny were  crowned.  The  ancient  convent  of  the  Dominicans 
vas  celebrated  for  the  fam^  painting  of  Leonardo  da 
Tinci,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  not  a  fresco  but  an 
oil  painting  on  the  wall  of  «the  refectory,  and  (Occupying  a 
^liole  side  of  that  low  hall,  in  other  words,  about  thirty 
feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  height  But  it  has  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  time,  smoke,  and  damp,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  no  trace  of  it  will  be  discernible  in  a  short  period. 
It  could  hardly  be  believed  that  the  inunicipal  authorities  at 
Milan,  had  changed  the  refectory  into  a  watch-house,  nay 
even  into  a  prison,  where  French  soldiers  guarded  their 
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BOOK  prisoners  of  war.  If  the  authorities  were  so  regardless  of 
cxxxii.  a  painting  which  had  been  the  greatest  ornament  in  their 
"""""""  city  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  French  soldiers  used  it  as  a  target.  <*  As  to  those 
by  whom  the  mischief  was  done/'  says  M.  Simond,  '^an 
old  woman  who  had  lived  near  the  refectory  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  inrormed  me,  that  she  had  heard  of  sol- 
diers firing  at  the  picture  before  she  resided  there,  that  a  sol- 
dier of  the  sixth  French  hussars  told  her,  he  himself  with 
others  had  doire  so,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  when  guard- 
ing prisoners  confined  in  the  hall,  and  that  these  prisoners 
men  of  all  nations,  threw  stones  and  brickbats  against  it 
by  way  of  amusement.  When  Bonaparte  came  to  Milan 
he  went  to  see  the  picture,  and  finding  the  hall  still  used 
as  a  place  of  confinement,  he  shrugged  his  shoulderSf  aid 
stamped  with  his  footf  said  the  woman,  and  ordering  the 
prisoners  away,  a  door  was  walled  op,  and  a  ballustrade  or 
wooden  partition  was  drawn  across  the  room  before  if* 
The  church  of  St.  Alexander  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  por- 
tal, that  of  St.  Yittore  is  so  much  overloaded  with  gilt  o^ 
naments,  that  it  resembles  rather  a  gaudy  play<*bousc  than 
a  temple  intended  for  devotion. 
Etymology  Several  authors  have  exhausted  their  etymological  ing^ 
hnuin. '°'  nuity  in  discovering  the  origin  of  Mediolanum,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  town.f  It  was  not  so  called  from  two  Tos- 
Van  warriors,  nor  from  its  position  between  two  rivers,  nor 
from  a  pig  half  covered  with  wool,  {medio  lanOf)  which 
was  seen  by  Bellovesus  at  the  place  where  he  founded  the 
citv,  for  it  is  certain  that  other  towns  inhabited  bv  the 
Gauls,  bore  the  same  name.  Several  antiquities  prove  that 
Milan  was  in  its  splendour  while  the  Roman  empire  flourish- 
ed. Sixteen  marble  columns  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  baths  built  by  Maximian-Hercules,  the  asso- 

•  Simond^s  Travels  in  Italy,  p.  12. 

t  Alciat,   Hist.      Mcdjolani. — Isidore,  Origines. — Sidonius.      Appcllinaii^ 
I,  vii.  €.  1,  &c. 
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ciate  of  Diocletian  in  the  empire.    The  principal  public    book 
buildings  in  Milan  are  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  adorned  cxxxir. 
ytfiih  fine  paintings,  tlie  royal  palace,  that  of  the  regency,  ^— 
the  palace  Marini,  now  possessed  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
the  palace  or  court  of  justice,  and  the  mint,  a  building  in 
point  of  architecture,  unworthy  of  Milan,  but  remarkable 
for  its  fine  collection  of  medals  and  Italian  coins.    The 
barracks  which  were  built  at  Milan  by  Eugene  Beauhar'* 
nois,  when  viceroy  of  Italy,  are  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
in  Europe.    Twelve  or  fourteen  palaces  of  elegant  archi- 
tecture, and  richly  decorated,  belong  to  difierent  indivi- 
duals, and  evince  the  opulence  of  some  Milanese  families. 

The  two  most  frequented  of  the  four  or  five  theatres  in  Theatres. 
Milan,  are  the  opera,  and  the  theatre  of  Girolema.  The 
first  or  the  Scala  so  called,  because  it  occupi)es  the  site  of 
an  ancient  church  of  the  same  name,  is  a  very  large  build- 
ing. The  six  rows  of  boxes  give  it  an  imposing  appear- 
ance ;  but  small  rooms  are  attached  to  them,  the  specta- 
tors seldom  listen  to  the  music;  conversation  and  gam- 
bling are  considered  more  attractive;  indeed  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  hear  the  performance  from  the  noise  that  prevails 
io  every  part  of  the  house.  A  reading  room  is  open  in 
the  Scala  from  mid-day  to  the  evening,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, numbers  repair  to  difierent  gaming  tables.  Thus,  the 
purpose  of  the  Scala  kas  been  perverted,  and  it  might  be 
better  that  it  were  closed,  than  that  the  young  should  come 
in  contact  with  gamesters  and  the  profligate  persons  who 
frequent  it. 

The  Girolamo  is  considered  the  best  theatre  of  puppets  Puppeu. 
or  roarionets  in  Italy.  The  precision  and  vivacity  in  the 
'  motions  of  the  actors  produce  a  complete  illusion.  The 
origin  of  these  small  wooden  figures  can  only  be  discovered 
in  vague  traditions  of  a  very  ancient  period.  An  intrepid 
French  traveller  brought  from  Egypt  small  wooden  figures, 
moveable  by  springs,  and  not  inferior  to  those  of  Nurem- 
berg.*   It  appears   that  the  Egyptians  inhumated  these 

*  M.  CailJiaud,  who  visited  Meroo  and  the  White  River. 
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BOOK  playthings  with  their  children,  a  custom  which  exieted  it 
cxxxii»  Rome  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  aacienl 
"*"""""*  times,  a  young  woman  before  her  marriage,  sacrificed  to 
Venus  the  doll  that  had  been  given  to  her  in  childhood.* 
Authors  make  mention  of  small  moveable  figures*  tliat  at- 
tracted crowds  to  the  streets  ;t  but  as  M.  Millin  observes, 
the  moderns  were  the  first  wlio  substituted  puppets  for 
actors  in  their  theatres.  The  person  that  contributed  moat 
to  improve  and  perfect  these  exhibitions  ^as  Philip  Acci- 
ajuoli,  a  l^night  of  Malta.  Tragedies,  operas,  comedies 
and  ballists  are  represented  in  the  Girolamo.  Crowds  re- 
sort to  them ;  the  humble  shop-keeper,  the  wealthy  bauker 
and  the  haughty  noble  express  their^  delight  by  hearty 
plaudits*  The  laxxi  of  Girolamo  are  burlesque  personages 
in  which  are  united  whatever  is  most  ludicrous  in.  the  poti- 
chinelle  of  Naples,  the  arleqidno  of  Venice,  and  the  giai^ 
duja  of  Turin. 
Public  xhe  immense  esplanade  that  encompasses  the  remains 

of  the  ancient  castle  in  Milan,  was  little  better  than  an 
unwholesome  marsh  which  the  French  transformed  into  an 
agreeable  walk,  shaded  by  trees  that  extend  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet;  it  was  then  known  by 
the  name  of  Foro  Bonaparte.  A  triumphal  arch  adorn- 
ed with  basso-relievos  in  white  marble,  was  erected  during 
the  French  government  at  the  end  of  the  road  that  leads 
across  the  Simplon.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  tri- 
umphal arch,  stands  the  circus,  also  a  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  and  one  from  its  size  not  unlike  the 
monuments  of  the  Romans.  The  seats  which  are  raised 
above  each  other  might  contain  thirty  thousand  spectators, 
and  the  arena  is  set  apart  for  races  and  public  games. 
The  Corso  near  the  eastern  gate  is  lined  with  fine  houses, 
and  the  rows  of  trees  that  extend  between  the  same  gate 
and  the  Roman  gate,  are  often  crowded  by  fashionable 

*  Peneusy — Satire  ii. 

t  Horace  Lib.  i.  sat.  2.    Lib.  ii.  sat.  7.    Aulus  Geliius,  Lib.  ziv.  cap  I. 
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equipages;    it  is  there  that  the  Milanese  display  their    book 
address  in  conducting  their  light  phaetons.  cxxxii* 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  describing  the  Ambrosian ; — 

library,  founded  by  the  cardinal  Borromeo,  and  that  of  gj^utioni! 
Brera  in  the  royal  palace  of  sciences  and  arts,  an  elegant 
building  to  which  are  attached  a  fine  observatory  and  a 
botanical  garden  containing  many  exotic  plants.  .The 
same  reason  prevents  us  from  mentioning  the  numerous 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marl^ed  that  the  application  of  Jenner's  happy  discovery^ 
to  whom  the  ancients  would  have  erected  temples,  is  more 
diffused  in  the  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom  than  in  the 
rest  of  Italy.  If  no  ravages  are  now  made  by  the  small- 
pox in  Milan,  it  is  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  government, 
and  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  clergy.  Sworn  vaccina- 
tors are  always  ready  to  impede  its  effects ;  the  managers 
of  hospitals  and  other  charities  grant  no  assistance  to 
children  unless  their  parents  be  furnished  with  certificates 
of  vaccination.  Every  three  months,  the  country  curates 
read  from  the  pulpit,  the  names  of  the  individuals,  if  there 
be  any,  who  have  died  of  the  small  pox.  They  remind 
their  parishioners  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  country, 
v^hich  commands  them  not  to  neglect  the  means  of  cure.*  If 
an  individual  be  seized  with  variola,  and  if  his  physician  or 
one  of  his  relations  does  not  declare  it,  they  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  a  hundred  francs.  The  authorities  fix  an  in- 
scription printed  in  large  characters  on  his  house,  and  con- 
tagion is  thus  prevented.  The  members  of  the  family 
>vlio  may  have  approached  the  invalid  are  not  permitted  ' 

to  Communicate  with  others,  before  he  be  cured ;  and  if  he 
dies,  the  body  is  interred  without  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Milan  has  always  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  literature  Gnat  men. 
and  in  the  arts.    Yirgil  studied,  and  Valerius  Maximus  was 
born  in  the  town.    It  has  produced  in  modern  times  Oc- 
tavio  Terrari,  the  antiquary,  Cardan,  the  mathematician, 
and  Beccaria,  the  celebrated  jurist.    The  same  town  car- 

*  Voyage  en  Italic  par  lb  Docteur  Valentin.  ' 
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B90K '  ries  on  a  considerable  tradei  and  possesses  many  raannfic- 
cxxxii*  tones. 

'T Monza,  at  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  Milan,  is  adora- 

ed  ^  ith  a  fine  palace  and  a  cathedral,  possessing  greater 
treasures  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  One  may  set 
there  the  famous  iron  crown  of  which  the  date,  and  origin 
are  unknown.  The  same  town,  although  its  populatioa 
amounts  hardly  to  six  thousand  persons,  existed  in  tbe 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  then  called  Mod  it  ia  or  Mo- 
docBtia.  Its  agreeable  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Lam- 
bro,  made  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  choose  it  for  i 
residence. 

Pftvia.  .Pavia  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Tessino,  in  tbe  southern 

frontier  of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  formerly  called  Ticinuo 
from  the  name  of  the  river.      It   was  a  place  of  some 
importance  under  the  emperors,  and  according  to  Plinj, 
it  is  more  ancient  than  Milan.*     Tacitus   mentions  it, 
indeed  few  towns  in  Italy  are  so  pleasantly  situated.    Tbe 
Longobards  chose  it  for  their  capital,  but  antiquarians  are 
unable  to  explain  the  origin  of  its  name.    It  was  laid  waste 
by  tbe  Marshal  Laiitrec  wlio,  by   a  new  species  of  ba^ 
barisra,  sought  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Francis   the  First. 
Favia  is   surrounded   with    massive    walls,    half   ruined 
towers,  bastions  and  ditches ;   the   number  of  inhabitants 
exceeds  twenty-two  thousand.    The  streets  are  broad,  and 
the  great  square  is  encompassed  with  porticos.     The  finely 
built  cathedral  indicates  the  period  of  the  regeneration  of 
art.    A  long  piece  of  wopd,  not  unlike  the  old   mast  of  i 
boat,  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  cathedral,  and 
shown  to  strangers,  as  the  lance  of  Orlando.     Of  the  oilier 
eighteen  churches,  St.  Peter's  is  most  worthy  of  notice  for 
its  Lombard  architecture;    the  people  suppose  that  the 
ashes  of  St.  Augustin  rest  in  its  vaults.    The  town  pos- 
sesses a  theatre  and  several  fine  buildings}  its  university 
dates  from  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne. 

•  L.  XVIT.  c.  4. 
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Lodi  possesses  a  fine  square  encompassed  M^ith  arcades^     book 
eight  suburbs,  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  an  old  cita-  oxxxii. 
del, — now  useless,  lofty  walls,  twenty  churches,  a  large  — - 
hospital,  a  theatre,  and  several  palaces  belonging  to  differ*  '^*' 
ent  individuals,  porcelain  works,  silk  manufactories,  and, 
lastly,  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese,  which  is  called, Par- 
mesan. .  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  French 
on  the  lUth  of  May  1796. 

Como  may  be  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north  of  Milan ;  como. 
it  rises  on  the  southern  extremity  of  a  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  It  could  hardly  be  inferred  from  its 
narrow  and  tortuous  streets  that  it  was  a  royal  town; 
it  claims,  however,  a  greater  honour,  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pliny  the  younger.  Although  the  architec- 
ture of  the  marble  cathedral  is  partly  Gothic  and  partly 
modern,  it  is  the  only  building  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
town.  The  lake  of  Como  is  the  Larius  of  the  ancients*  * 
The  picturesque  valley  of  the  Adda,  or  the  Yalteline,  ex- 
tends beyond  the  romantic  banks  of  the  lake  to  the  base  of 
the  Alps.  That  valley,  once  a  part  of  Switzerland,  after- 
wards of  France,  was  united  under  the  Austrian  empire  to 
the  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom.  Sandrio  or  the  chief  towji 
does  not  contain  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants. 

Beyond  the  chain  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  south,  Bergrae. 
and  between  two  small  rivers, — the  Brembo  and  the  Serio, 
is  situated  Bergamo,  a  royal  town,  the  BergamUm  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  Attik,  rebuilt 
by  Ihe  Lombards,  and  made  a  free  town  by  the  successors 
df  Charlemagne.  While  Yenico  was  in  its  splendour,  ^ 
Bergamo  was  added  to  the  territory  of  the  republic  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  in  silk;  the  in- 
habitants  are  industrious  and  comparatively  affluent. 

The  ancient  town  of  Cremona,  situated  in  a  pleasant  Cremona. 
valley,  is  encompassed  witli   ditches,  walls   and   l^astioos, 
commanded  by  the  citadel  of  Santa  Croce,  and  watered  by 
tbePo;  a  canal  which  extends  from  that  river,  commu- 
nicates with  the    Oglio.     It    was    founded  by  the  Cen- 

Tox.  VII.  79 
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B<^K  (manif  a  Celtic  people  who  called  it  CremoUf  from  wkich 
l^xxxii.  ||g  preaent  name  has  been  derived.  Faithful  to  the  canse 
•  of  Brutus,  its  territory  was  divided  among  the  soldiers  of 

Augustus.  It  was  sacl&ed  by  the  troops  of  Yespasianv 
and  afterwards  pillaged  by  the  Grotlis  in  the  year  630.  It 
experienced  the  same  treatment  from  the  emperor  Barba- 
rossa.  Marshal  Yilleiroy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cremona 
by  the  Austrians  in  1702;  and  in  1799  the  latter  gained 
some  advantage  over  the  French^  under  its  walls.  The 
town  holds  a  great  reputation  in  Italy  and  in  most  parti 
of  Europe  for  its  musical  instruments,  particularly  its 
violins.  It  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  not 
less  than  two  leagues  in  circumference;  its  popalation 
amounts  to  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  inliabi- 
tants.  The  sti*eets  are  straight,  broad  and  well  paved; 
the  palaces  are  large,  but  they  are  all  Gothic  buildings. 
The  Duomo  or  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  ef  its 
'  ^  forty-five  churches,  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  which  riaes 

to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  higher  than  any  other  in  Italy*  As 
Cremona  is  long  and  narrow,  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
vessel,  of  which  the  lower  is  tlie  mast.* 
Bretcia.  Brescia,  at  ten  leagues  to  the  north  of  Cremona,  is 
also  surrounded  with  rampai'ts  and  ditches ;  its  streets  are 
broad  and  regular,  and  it  contains  thirty-two  thoosand 
inhabitants.  The  palace  of  justice  may  be  worthy  of  no- 
tice for  its  mixed  architecture,  the  Gothic  and  the  modem, 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  fresco  paintings.  The  episco- 
pal palace  which  has  been  lately  finished,  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  peristyle,  and  the  cathedral  for  its  bold 
arches,  paintings,  statues  and  rich  altars.  The  town  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  commerce,  and  its  fire  arms  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Italy. 
Mantua.  Mantoa,  says  Millin,  recalls  many  associations,  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Yirgil,  it  is  connected  with  the  glory  and 
liberality  of  the  Gonzagas.  Enclosed  by  an  immense  marsh, 
formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Mincio,  it  has  the  ap- 

*  Voyage  dans'le  Milanais,  by  MiUin,  toma  ii« 
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peanwce  of  an  impregiiftble  town ;  bat  the  waters  are  an-  bwk 
wbelcmmey  and  occasion  dangerous  diseases,  neither  do  ekxxii. 
they  fom  an  inaccessible  barrier*  for  Mantna  has  been 
more  than  once  taken ;  mapy  consider  it,  however,  one  of, 
the  strongest  towns  in  Italy,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Etruscans  three  centuries  before  tlie  founda- 
tion of  Rome.*  It  contained  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  present  population 
amounts  hardly  to  half  the  number.  Most  of  ^  the 
streets  are  broad,  all  of  them  are  straight ;  the  squares 
are  large  and  regular;  the  fortifications  are  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  town  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Vir- 
gil, hnd  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  remind  strangers 
of  that  circumstance,  for  his  bust  is  seen  on  one  of  the 
eight  gates,  and  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  poet 
rises  on  the  principal  square — ^tbe  Piazza  di'Virgilio. 
The  cathedral  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Julio  Roma- 
no, but  as  a  piece  of  archite.cture,  it  cannot  fie  compared 
with  the  palace  of  Te,  a  very  fine  building,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  letter  T.  The  ashes  of  Tasso,  the 
modern  Yirgil,  rest  in  the  church  of  St  Eglda.  The  Aus- 
trian government  has  been  at  considerable  expense  in  ren-  ' 
dering  Mantua  more  salubrious,  in  draining  part  of  its 
marshes,  and  in  constructing  new  fortifications  and  demo- 
lishing the  ofd,  by  which  a  passage  has  been  opened  for 
the  stagnant  water.  Although  silk,  leather,  and  cloth  are 
made  in  the  town,  its  commerce  is  only  carried  on  thi*ough 
the  medium  of  the  Jews. 

All  the  towns  that  have  been  as  yet  described,  depend 
on  the  government  of  Milan ;  before  we  give  any  account 
of  those  under  the  government  of  Venice,  some  remarks 
maybe  made  on  the  insalubrity  of  certain  districts  in  Upper 
Italy.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  in  some  Mi-  • 
lanese  villages  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  form  the 
northern  limits.    The  villagers  are  exposed  to  a  disease 

*  Rudolplie  de  Jenny. 
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BOOK     which  has  been  termed  peUagrot  and  wbiobt  accordiBg  te 
cxxxii.  physician8»  was  unknown  a  century  ago.    It  is  a  cvtaaeeos 
'  affection*  and  the  external  characters  are  brown  or  black 

spotsy  that  appear  on  every  part  of  the  body  exre|it  the 
face.  Those  that  are  afflicted  with  it«  says  Dr.  YalentiB** 
are  emaciated,  weak  and  melancholy,  oppressed  bj  hypo- 
chondria, and  tormented  with  pains  that  extend  along  the 
vertebral  column.  In  some  cases  the  same  disease  is  ac- 
cofDnanied  with  alarming  symptoms  of  delirium.  The 
pellagra  is  often  fatal,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  excited 
its  victims  to  commit  suicide;  it  bn^iks  out  in  tbe  sfrim^ 
increases  with  the  heat  of  summer,  and  terminates  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  The  cause  of  the  disease  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a 
scanty  and  unwholesome  diet;  at  all  events  it  is  very  un- 
common in  the  government  of  Venice,  a  country,  in  point 
of  climate  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  Milanese.  The 
effects  of  the  climate  begin  to  be  apparent  near  the  banks 
of  tlie  Adige,  and  according  to  some  statements,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Feschiera,  near  the  lake  of  Garda,  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  strangers,  that  French  regiments  used  to  decide 
'  by  lot,  which  of  them  should  form  ihe  garrison  of  tlie 
toivn.t  The  story,  it  may  be  admitted,  does  not  appear 
very  probable,  as  it  is  not  customary  for  soldiers  to  choose 
tlie  place  of  their  garrison.  Travellers  affirm  that  the  ter- 
ritory of  Verona  is  equally  unhealthy,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ravages  of  poverty  and  disease  are  too  apparent  in  the 
town  of  Rovigo. 
VoroDft.  The  old  walls  of  Verona  are  commanded  on  the  north 
by  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and' country  houses.  The 
Adige  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts;  it  may  be  about 
four  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  population  exceeds 
sixty  thousjBnd  inhabitants.  Different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained concerning  its  origin,  but  it  is  known  that  it  was  aa 
junportant  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo.    The  fine  gates  that 

*  Voyage  en  [talie,  par  le  Docteur  Valentin. 
i  Siinond^s  Tr^ivels  in  Italj. 
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adorn  it,  are  worthy  of  a  great  city,  bnt  the  interior  correch    book 
ponds  ill  with  the  entrance ;  for  although  some  streets  are  cxxxii. 

spacious  and  well  paved,  the  greater  number  are  small  and 

narrow.  Several  good  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school,  a 
museum  and  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  are  con- 
tained in  the  townhouse.  The  venerable  witnesses  of  its 
ancient  splendour  may  be  seen  near  these  modern  collec* 
tionsi  the  amphitheatre,  the  most  remarkable  of  any, 
and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  rises  at  no 
great  distance  from  them.  It  is  difficult  to  observe  its 
ancient  monuments  without  recollecting  that  Yerona  was 
the  birthplace  of  tlie  elder  Pliny  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Those  who  admire  the  paintings  in  its  churches,  may  soon 
discover  that  the  modern  Yerona  was  the  native  town  of 
Paulo  Yeronese. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa-  Padua, 
dua,  Yicenza,  Treviso  and  Bellono,  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  poverty  of  the  iniiabitants.  Indolence 
and  want  of  education  are  the  principal  causes,  immorality 
and  every  sort  of  vice,  the  fatal  effects ;  it  is  not  safe  to 
travel  at  night  in  Upper  Italy;  altliough  the  rdbbers  In 
that  part  of  the  country  are  less  formidable  than  at  Terra- 
cina  or  Fondi,  strangers  are  as  liable  to  have  their  luggage 
and  effects  stolen.  The  remote  villages  are  so  many  dens 
of  thieves ;  thoap  who  travel  from  Yerona  to  Yenicc,  never 
think  of  passing  the  night  at  any  other  place  than  Yi« 
cenza  or  Padua.*  The  last  town  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
it  occupies  a  space  of  more  than  three  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  a  population  of  forty-seven  thousand 
inhabitants.  '  The  antiquity  of  Padua  is  not  doubtful, 
M^hat  Livy  says  concerning  it^t  who  was  born  within  its 
walls,  and  the  beautiful  verses  of  Yirgil,:^  who  attributes 
its  foundation  to  Antenor,  prove  tli^t  it  existed  twelve 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  called  Fata- 
vtttfii  by  the  ancients,  and  if  Strabo  may  be  credited,  who 

*  Simond's  Travels  in  ItaJy.  t  Lib.  x,  c.  ii. 
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extolled  its  commerce  and  its  weeltbi  it  could  raiM  long  W 
cxxxii.  fore  his  time  en  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ihoasand 
— """"^  men.*  The  Greek  geographer  may  be  supposed  to  hue 
exaggerated,  or  more  probably,  some  error  may  have  crept 
into  his  text,  but  different  Roman  poets  attest  the  procpe- 
rity  and  the  wealth  of  Padua*!  Tlie  squares  are  spacioos 
and  adorned  with  fine  buildings  but  the  arcades  are  low 
and  dismal,  and  most  'of  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty  and 
ill  paved.  At  Padua,  as  in  every  other  Italian  town, 
there  are  many  paintings  in  the  churches^  and  the  paint- 
ings as  well  as  the  churches  are  the  works  of  great 
masters.  The  number  of  the  latter  is,  not  less  tliai 
ninety-fire,  and  it  is  said  that  the  church  of  St  Antonf 
contains  the  ashes  of  its  patron.  The  village  oC  Arqua  at 
some  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Padua,  is  not  only  r^ 
markable  for  its  picturesque  site,  it  contains  the  torob  of 
Petrarch,  and  the  house  inhabited  by  the  poet,  in  which  part 
of  his  furniture  has  been  preserved. 
Vicenza.  Yicenza,  the  ancient  Yicentia,  is  peopled  by  thirty  tboii' 
sand  inhabitants,  and.  encompassed  with  a  double  walL 
The  streets  are  irregular,  but  in  point  of  architecture  and 
fine  buildings,  it  may  be  compared  with  any  town  in  Upper 
Italy.  Few  antiquities  are  contained  within  its  walls ;  some 
ruins  of  a  theatre,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Augustus,  the  remains  of  an  imperial  palace,  and  a  sta- 
tue of  Iphigenia,  preserved  by  the  Dominicans,  are  all 
that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  devasta« 
tions  of  barbarians.  Yicenza  was  the  birthplace  of  tbo 
celebrated  architect  Palladio,  who  embellished  bis  natire 
city. 
Treviflo.  The  streets  of  Treviso  are  not  more  regular  than  those  ia 
Yicenza,  the  most  of  the  squares  are  large  and  decorated  witk 
arcades ;  the  townhouse  is  a  fine  building,  and  the  atbe* 
dral  possesses  several  valuable  ornaments.  The  popula- 
tion may  be  equal  to  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Altliougb 
Belluno  is  a  royal  town,  it  contains  only  eight  thousand 
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inhabitants*    Udina,  anotlier  royal  town,  and  the  metro«    book 
polls  of  Frialiy  is  bailt  oq  the  canal  of  Roya.    A  large  cxxxu« 
watcbhooae,  one  of  the  principal  edifices,  is  adorned  with  — '^-""^ 
marble  statues  and  columns.    The  GiardinOf  a  fine  public 
walk,  shaded  with  trees  that  were  planted  by  tlie  French^ 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  castle. 

The  lagune  extend  near  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Gulff 
and  their  sta^ant  waters  diffuse  an  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere over  the  scattered  habitations  that  surround  them. 
The  sickly  and  pallid  faces  of  the  inhabitants  are  remark* 
ed  by  the  strangers  that  visit  the  country.  The  lagune 
are  soon  confounded  with  the  sea,  and  Venice  is  seen  rising 
from  the  ocean,  the  element  of  its  former  wealth  and 
power.  Venice,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  singular  towns 
in  Europe,  stands  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  islands  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  marshy  they  are  united  by  more  than  three 
hundred  bridges,  and  appear  to  form  only  a  single  island* 
It  is  equal  to  nearly  three  leagues  in  circumference;  a 
large  canal  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  other  canals 
lined  with  houses,  form  the  streets  in  which  the  mono-* 
tonous  sound  of  oars  may  be  heard  instead  of  the,  noise  of 
carriages.  The  groups  of  houses  that  rise  .between  the 
canals,  are  divided  by  narrow  streets  or  lanes  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Venice,  notwithstanding  its  position,  is  not  «ub* 
jeet  to  the  unwholesome  influence  of  the  marshes*  the  con- 
tinual motion  of  the  billows  agitates  ancl  purifies  the  air. 
No  springs  rise  from  the  sandy  soil;  some  cisterns  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  public 
cisterns  furnish  water  to  its  hundred  and  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  lagunes  and  canals  of  Venice  are  its  chief 
security,  ships  of  war  cannot  attack  it,  and  before  the 
French  expedition  which  took  place  in  17.97,  it  was  never 
entered  by  a  hostile  army. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark,  an  edifice  remarkable  for  its  Buiidiogi. 
rich  and  costly  ornaments^  is  by  no  means  the  finest  or 
largest  in  Venice,  but  it  has  been  said,  and  not  without 
itasou,  that  it  resembles  nothing  else  in  the  world.    The 
broad  and  low  front  is  divided  into,  five  arcades,  not  un- 
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BOOK  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  and  the  entrances  are  formed 
cxxxii.  by  five  gates  of  bronze.  Above  these  arcades,  a  (^llery 
"— "^  or  balcony  with  a  marble  balustrade,  stretches  across  the 
whole  front,  and  in  the  same  gallery  are  placed  the  foar 
bronze  horses,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  at  Corinth. 
They  were  removed  to  Athens ;  they  served  to  adorn  the 
triumphal  arches  raised  to  Nero  and  Trajan  at  Rome ;  they 
accompanied  Constantino  to  Byzantium,  and  wei^e  trans- 
ported from  Constantinople  to  Venice  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  lastly,  under  the  imperial  government,  they  were 
'  placed  on  tlic  Carrousel  at  Paris,  from  whence  they  were 
returned  to  their  present  position  in  1815.  The  Pari- 
sians deplored  their  loss,  the  day  of  their  arrival  was  a  day 
of  joy  to  the  Venetians ;  one  might  almost  have  imagined 
that  they  had  recovered  their  independence  with  these 
monuments  of  their  ancient  greatness.;  jet  a  few  days  af- 
terwards, when  thestatue  of  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  the 
same  people  expressed  their  discontent.  The  upper  part 
of  the  building  is  covered  with  pyramids,  statues,  spires 
and  crosses;  the  interior  is  gloomy  and  loaded  with  co- 
lumns, statues  and  gildings ;  the  great  altar,  or  that  of 
^  St.  Sophia,  .was  brought  from  Constantinople  with  the 
bronze  horses. 
The  palace  of  St.  Mark,  the  finest  in  Venice,  may  bear 
45t.Mark.  a  comparison  with  any  other  in  Europe.  It  is  about  eight 
hundred  feet  long  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  broad  ;  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  its  dimensions;  when  seen  from 
the  sea,  it  has  a  magnificent  appearance.  Two  columns  form- 
ed by  two  single  blocks  of  granite,  rise  near  the  quay,  they 
were  brought  from  Constantinople,  but  they  ap|>ear  to  be  of 
Egyptian  workmanship,  the: one  supports  the  statue  of  St 
Theodore,  and  the  other,  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  which, 
during  several  years,  was  the  ornament  of  tlie  invalids  at 
Paris.  Tiie  massive  architecture  of  the  ducal  palace  on 
the  right,  has  something  of  the  Moorish  style.  The  royal 
palace,  a  modern  edifice  on  the  left,  adorned  with  arcades 
and  pillars,  the  church  of  St  Mark,  the  mint,  the  library 
and  several  fine  buildings^— the  works  of  the  architect 
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Lansorino,  form  the  enclosare  of  St  Mark's — ^tbe  scene  of    book 
Venetian  festivals,  and  the  place  where  strangers  and  the  oxxxix. 
idle  townsmen   assemble.     The  finest  shops  and  the  most  — — 
frequented  coffee  houses  in  Venice  are  situated  under  the 
arcades  of  the  same  square. 

The  part  nearest  the  quay  is  called  the  Fia%»et1a^  at  no  Ducai 
great  distance,  is  the  palace  once  destined  for  the  sovereign,  paiac«. 
— but  little  attention  is  paid  to  decorum,  for  from  its  win- 
dows may  be  seen  the  place  where  criminals  are  executed ;  tli0 
instruments  of  death  are  erected  between  two  pillars  near  tbo 
street  where  buffoons  and  puppets  amuse  the  Venetians.  Th« 
ancient  residence  of  the  doge,  the  ducal  palace  where  the  statft 
inquisitors  used  to  sit,  and  which,  like  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantincxide,  has  been  more  than  once  stained  with  the  heads 
of  the  victims,  that  were  exposed  on  the  outer  balustrade, 
may  prove  that  an  aristocracy  armed  with  republican  laws, 
can  be  as  sanguinary  as  a  despotism  armed  with  the  Otto- 
man scimitar.  It  requires  a  day  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  edifice;  collossal  statues  are  place<l  on  the  staircase; 
the  galleries  are  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  Titian, 
Paul  Veronese,  Corregio,  and  Alberti ;  the  library  consists 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  and  a  thousand 
manuscripts.  Not  the  least  valuable  ornaments  are  several 
ancient  statues  of  admirable  workmanship. 

Strangers  admire  the  fine  portal  of  St.  Mary  of  Naza-  ChurcbcB. 
reth,  the  front  of  St.  Jeremiah,  which  resembles  a  palace 
rather  than  a  church ;  the  peristyle  of  St.  Simon,  and  the 
noble  architecture  of  St.  Roche.  Almost  all  the  theatres 
are  called  after  some  saint;  St.  Luke's  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest; operas  are  acted  in  St.  Benedict's;  tragedies,  come- 
dies, and  other  dramatic  compositions  in  St.  Angelo;  but 
the  finest  theatre  in  Venice,  or  that  of  St.  Felix,  was  finish- 
ed in  1793.  Protected  by  the.se  venerable  names,  the 
actors  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  unjust  prejudices  which 
exist  in  other  catholic  countries. 

The  arsenal,  including  the  dock-yards  of  Venice,  for- Naval  ar- 
mcrly  the  most  celebrated  and  the  largest  in  Europe,  was  '•°*** 
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BOOK     once  filled  with  ships,  materials  for  bailding,  and  all  kinds 
cxxxiT.  of  arms ;  the  outer  wall  measures  between  two  and  three 

miles  in  circumferencey  and  within  these  walls,  during  thf 

republic,  two  thousand  five  hundred  workmen  were  con- 
stantly employed;  stillness  and  repose  have  now  succeeded 
the  noise  and  activity  of  commerce.  Two  white  marble 
lions  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal  towards  the 
town,  were  also  a  conquest  of  the  Venetians,  they  were 
transported  from  Athens*  The  poi*t  of  Venice,  although 
at  present  the  largest  in  the  Austrian  empire,  may  in  time 
be  covered  with  the  deposites  of  sand  that  aro  every  day 
accumalating. 

One  may  judge  of  what  Venice  has  been  by  the  namber 
of  its  edifices  and  charitable  institutions;  thirty-six  ciitho- 
lic  churches,  two  Greek  churches,  an  Armenian  and  La« 
therah  cha|)el,  seven  synagogues,  a  foundling  hospital,  two 
lazar-houses,  and  twenty-three  hospitals,  serve  to  recall  its 
past  splendour,  and  render  its  decay  more  apparent. 

Tlie  artisans  form  at  Venice  several  corporations,  and 
each  corporation  maintains  a  school ;  the  number  of  cor- 
porations amounts  to  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  some  of  then 
meet  in  sumptuous  buildings  adorned  with  paintings  and 
statues.  It  might  be  inferred  from  such  institutions  that 
the  Venetians  were  better  informed  and  more  enlightened 
than  any  other  people.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  less  ignorant  than  the 
other  Italians. 
Gondoiieri.  The  gofidoUeri  are  different  from  the  other  inhabitants, 
they  form  a  distinct  population,  and  the  cause  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fraternity  or  union  which  subsists  amongst 
them ;  but  they  are  no  longer  gay  sailors  singing  Venetian 
airs,  or  reciting  the  verses  of  Tasso,  they  have  discovered 
in  their  simplicity  that  they  are  without  a  country.  All 
tliese  men  can  read  and  write,  the  otlier  workmen  in  tbe 
town  can  do  the  same,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  wealthier 
classes  is  not  more  extensive. 
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The  public  libraries  are  ill  attended,  tlie  others  are  made  book 
up  of  novels  and  romances,  so  tliat  witli  the  exception  of  one  ®^°^**^ 
or  two  girted  persons,  tlie  rest  are  not  better  educated  than  ^ 
the  lower  orders  in  the  town  that  gave  birth  to  Algarotti^  brami. 
Gasparo  Gazzi,  Goldoni,  the  Paoli,  Bembo,  and  other 
great  men.  The  Yenetians  have  no  taste  for  literature; 
music,  iiowever,  appears  to  be  a  favourite  amusement 
According  to  their  own  confession^  the  wealthy  classes  pass 
their  time  in  the  following  manner.  ^  People  of  fashion  rise 
at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  pay  a  few  visits,  and  idle  away 
tlieir  time  till  three,  when  they  dine ;  tbey  lie  down  in  sum- 
mer during  one  hour,  at  least,  after  dinner ;  they  dress  and  go 
to  the  coffee-house  or  auino  till  nine,  then  to  the  opera^ 
which  is  another  casinOf  then  to  the  coffee-house  for  an  hour 
or  two.  They  do  not  go  to  bed  in  summer  before  sun-rise. 
Many  of  the  most  saving  dine  at  the  restaurateurs,  and 
the  price  of  their  dinner  varies  from  sixteen  sous  to 
two  francs,  or  from  eightpence  to  twentypence  English 
money.''*  Altliough  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
past  and  present  state  of  Venice,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  marts  in  Italy.  It  has  its  fabrics  and  manufac- 
tures, a  chamber  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  exchange 
and  an  insurance  company.  The  last  doges  celebrated  in 
the  island  of  Malamocco,  their  marriage  with  the  Adria- 
tic, but  Venice  could  hardly  then  be  called  a  maritime 
power. 

A  town  was  built  near  the  ancient  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  uiaDd  of 
on  the  island  of  Torcello,  and  its  ruins  announce  that  it  ^'^^  *^' 
was  once  an  important  city.  The  remains  of  a  church  en- 
riched with  mosaics  and  paintings,  the  ruins  of  a.  palace, 
once  tiie  residence  of  a  barbarian  conqueror,  a  market- 
place and  a  throne-  raised  above  it,  where  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  administered  justice,  attract  the  curious  to  the 
island, — the  town  itself  has  disappeared. 

Reduced  to  the  state  of  a  chief  town  in  an  Austrian 
province^  what  power  can  prevent  the  ruin  of  Venice  i 
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BOOK  Those  who  haye  seen  it  forty  jears  ago»  can  no  longer  re- 
oxxzii.  cognise  it ;  such  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  capital, 
'"""'"''""'  which  had  its  navy  in  the  sixth  century^  which  protected 
Petrarch  and  encouraged  the  arts,  when  Europe  was  in  the 
darkness  of  barbarisnit  and  which^  during  nine  hundred 
years,  was  treated  on  equal  terms  with  the  greatest  sove- 
reigns. 
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Europe  Continued — DeseripHoa  of  Italtf — 2%trd  Seeiion — 
Sardinian  Mmarchy — Principality  of  Monaco. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  consists  of  the  island  of  the    book 
same  name,  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  of  eight  divi-  cxxxin* 
sions  or  lieutenancies,  making  up  forty  small  provinces  in  ^^""^ 
the  continent.      The  extent  of   the  latter,  from  north  to 
south,  may  be  about  eighty-eight  leagues,  and  the  breadth 
about  ft>rty-six ;   they  form  a  superficies  of  two  thousand 
tliree  hundred  square  leagues.    They  are  bounded  on  the    . 
north  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  Switzerland,  on  the  east 
by  the  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom,  the  dutchies  of  Par- 
ma and  Massa,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  west  by  France. 

The  southern  banks  of  the  Leman  lake  were  inhabited  a  ADcient  in- 
long  time  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Mintuates,  the  ^^^'^""^ 
banks  of  the  Doria  were  peopled'  by  the  Salassif  concern- 
ing  whom  Strabo  has  left  us  some  particulars.*  Accord- 
ing to  that  geographer,  the  greater  part  of  their  territory 
was  situated  in  a  deep  valley — ^the  valley  of  Aosta;  he  adds, 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  gold  mines ;  but  it  appears 

*  Strabo,  Lib.  iv.  c.  6,  sect.  6. 
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BOOK  more  probable  that  they  obtained  the  metal  from  vashinp 
cxzxiii«  ^^  ^|,g  alluvial  lands*  for  lie  aflSrms  that  the  Dtirui^  the 
'  present  Doriat  supplied  them  with  water  for  carrying  on 
their  works,  but  as  by  this  moans  the  river  was  often  dricilf 
it  gave  rise  to  violent  contentions  between  theip  and  their 
neighbours,  who  used  the  \%ater  for  agricultural  purposes. 
They  made  war  and  peace  more  tlian  once  with  the  Ro- 
mans* but  in  their  combats,  their  defiles  and  mountains 
were  more  serviceable  to  them  than  their  armies.  Thej 
were  bold  enough  to  impose  and  lay  a  tax  of  a  drachma  on 
every  soldier  in  the  army  of  Decius  Brutus,  while  he  fled 
from  Modena;  and  they  made  Messala  pay  for  the  fire- 
wood and  trees  necessary  for  his  troops  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  pillaged  on  one  occasion  the  impe- 
rial treasury,  and  under  the  pretext  of  working  at  the 
roads  and  ditches,  they  rolled  large  stones  and  rocks  against 
the  Roman  legions.  The  rev(»lts  of  the  Salassi  exasperat- 
ed the  Romans,  and  they  were  destroyed  by  Augustus; 
forty  thousand  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  four  tiiousand  were 
incorporated  in  the  pretorian  guard.  Three  thousand  Ro* 
mans  sent  by  Augustus,  founded  the  town  of  JhigusUh  in 
the  very  place  where  Varro  their  conqueror  was  cncam|)ed 
with  his  army.  The  same  town  has  given  its  name  to  the 
Talley  of  Aousta  or  Aosta.  / 

The  Taurini  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Alps, 
the  Po,  and  the  Doria;  like  the  Salassi  they  were  of  Cel- 
tic origin.  The  Statielli,  concerning  whom  little  is  known, 
inhabited  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  but  the  country 
on  the  west,  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  belonged  to  a  people 
that  were  called  by  the  ancients,  the  Vagiennif  Vag^  or 
BageniJ^  The  territory  of  the  Intemelii,  an  inconside^ 
able  tribe,  extended  from  the  southern  sides  of  the  AI|)S 
to  the  sea.  Lastly,  the  Apuani  who  gave  their  name  io 
the  town  of  Apua,  the  present  Pon^retnoU,  were  settled  on 
the  southern  sides  of  the  Appenines,  in  the  country  between 
Genoa  and  Spezzia.    The  territories  of  the  four  last  people 

*  Silius  Italicus,  1.  viii. 
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made  up  the  Roman  province  of  Liguria,  the  others  were    book 
included  in  the  Gauls.  cxxxiii; 

The  country  near  the  Leman  lake  was  called  Savoy  — * 
{Sapandia)^  about  the  fifth  century.  It  was  governed  at  ^*^°y' 
different  times  by  Burgundian,  Frenchi  and  Provenfal 
prinres;  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic,  raised  it  into  a 
coanty,  and  made  it  over  to  Count  Humbert.  Different 
domains  were  added  to  it  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it 
received  the  title  of  dutchy  under  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mond. 

The  house  of  Savoy  ranks  among  the  most  ancient  in  Origin  of 
Europe.  But  as  its  origin  is  involved  in  darkness,  it  is  >^^"^*'' 
not  surprising  that  genealogists  have  traced  it  to  Witti- 
kind — the  Saxon  chief  who  may  be  considered  the  Japhet 
of  tlie  prinres  of  modern  Europe — all  claim  him  for  their 
founder.  The  family  of  Savoy,  sprung  from  Humbert^ 
who  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century,  might  prove  an  an-  ^ 
tiquity  of  eight  hundred  years.  Victor  Amadeus  the 
Second  was  the  founder  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  hating 
the  cares  of  a  throne,  ho  resigned  in  1730  in  favour  of 
his  son  Charles  Emmanuel,  whose  ingratitude  brought 
his  father  to  the  grave.  The  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
was  glorious,  but  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which 
the  French  acquired  from  their  conquests  over  European 
states  his  successors  lost  all  their  continental  possessions^ 
and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  island,  did  not  recover  its  ancient  rank,  before  the 
last  treaties  by  which  its  continental  possessions  were  re« 
stored. 

The  Sardinian  language  is  not  pure  Italian,  many  Language. 
Latin,  Castillian,  Greek  and  even  German  words  are  con< 
tained  in  it;  that  mixed  language  is  most  diffused  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  Two  very  different  dialects  are  spoken 
on  the  continent,  the  Savoyard,  which  according  to  AL 
Baibi,  offers  many  varieties,*  and  the  Vaudois  which  is 
spoken  in  Piemont,  and  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Pig* 
neroL 

*  Sea  Atlas  elhnographique  du  globa. 
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BOOK  The  country  is  divided  into  twenty  diocesses  and  six 
cxxxiii.  archbishoprics ;  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  state, 
"^^~"~  all  the  rest  ar6  merely  tolerated.  Twenty-two  thousand 
^  '  Vaudois,  residing  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  who  for  at 
least  twelve  centuries  have  professed  a  worship  attalogous 
to  the  i*eformed  religion,  bear  in  silence  the  privation  of 
their  privileges  as  citizens.  They  are  excluded  from  the 
learned  professions ;  all  tiie  scientific  or  literary  situations 
Ip  tlie  different  colleges  are  shut  against  them ;  although 
a  brave  and  a  warlike  people,  they  can  never  rise  in  the 
army.  The  Jews,  still  more  unfortunate,  cannot  hold 
landed  property,  and  were  obliged  to  ^ivc  up  the  posses- 
sions which  they  acquired  under  the  French  government 
In  the  towns,  they  are  only  permitted  to  exercise  their 
industry  in  particular  quarters,  and  are  besides  compelled 
to  wear  a  badge  by  whicli  they  may  be  known.  From 
these  facts  relative  to  the  Protestants  and  (he  Jews,  it  may 
be  easy  to  judge  of  the  spirit  tliat  animates  the  Sardinian 
government,  and  the  discontent  that  prevails  among  tlie 
different  classes  of  a  people,  who  were  dissatisfied,  and  not 
without  some  cause,  under  the  French  government,  but 
who  have  since  been  deprived  of  the  blessings  which  they 
enjoyed  without  obtaining  any  redress  for  their  grievances. 
Legisla-  When  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  restored  to  his  domi- 

nions, the  congress  of  Vienna  recommended,  relatively  to 
Genoa,  something  like  a  liberal  government,  at  all  events 
the  exclusion  of  an  oppressive  one.  The  French  civil 
and  commercial  codes  had  been  established,  but  they  have 
been  since  so  far  changed  that  the  records  of  births  and 
marriages  are  restored  to  the  clergy,  and  the  ancient  mode 
of  hereditary  succession  is  at  present  in  full  force.  The 
penal  and  criminal  codes  are  set  aside,  and  the  old  barba- 
rous jurisprudence  of  Piemont,  (the  torture  excepted),  is 
at  present  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  the  united  sovereigns  of  Europe  gave  new  terri- 
tories to  his  Sardinian  majesty,  they  stipulated  that  no  new- 
taxes  should  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  people^ 
made  known  by  the  assemblies  in  each  district; — ^yet  new 
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taxes  have  been  levied,  and  tbese  assemblies  bave  never  book 
met  In  short,  the  will  of  the  king  is  the  only  l&w  on  cxxxiii* 
vbich  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  depend.  He  — — 
disposes  of  tlieir  effects  by  taxes,  and  of  their  persons  by 
arbitrary  imprisonment.  The  very  attempt  to  emigrate 
without  leave,  is  an  offence  corrigible  by  fine,  confisca- 
tion, and  even  ignominious  punishment.  The  judges  ap- 
pointed  ^and  revocable  at  pleasure,  determine  the  costs  of 
a  suit,  and  as  their  salaries  are  very  moderate,  they  do  not 
administer,  but  sell  justice*  The  prerogative  of  mercy, 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown,  is  subject  to  a  tax,  which 
has  been  denominated  the  ro^al  emoluments*  As  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  says  M.  Simond,  in  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  cases  is  sometimes^  set  aside  arbitrarily,  so  are 
private  contracts  between  individuals,  however  legal,  and 
testaments  mac!^  in  due  form*  An  individual  secretly 
accused  may  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  dungeon  for 
years,  even  for  his  whole  life  without  trial.  When 
tried,  it  is  in  secret;  he  is  not  present  at  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  he  docs  not  even  know  whp  they  are; 
and,  finally,  the  judges  decide  from  the  report  made  by 
one  of  them,  (the  juge  dHnstriictionf)  assisted  by  the 
recordei*'s  clerk.  There  are  no  instances  of  an  acquitted 
prisoner  being  liberated  without  paying  costs.*  As  if  it 
were  not  enough  that  the  nobles  in  the  county  of  Nice',  in 
Piemont  and  in  Savoy,  had  recovered  with  other  feudal 
rights  that  of  administering  justice,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, in  the  plenitude  of  their  authority,  inflict  corporeal 
punishment  on  those  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  sentence 
the  people  to  remain  hours,  nay  days,  in  the  stocks.  What 
more  can  be  done  at  Constantinople? 

The  towns  in  the  north  of  Savoy  are  not  important,  Tovni. 
Chamberry  is  more  agreeable  from  its  position,  than  re: 
markable  for  its  buildings.    Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne,  a 
small  place  although  the  chief  town  in  the  province  of 
Mariana  or  Maurienne,  consists  of  ill  built  houses  and 
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^dot  dirty  strciieb.  The  ccmntrj  in  tlie  nei^bonr^oed  ef  tteie 
dt^kiii.  two  towns  is  picturesque,  fruitnil»  and  well  caItiTated» 
■——"■"  lofty  mulberry  trees,  scattered  in  every  direction,  indicate 

that  the  inhabitants  make  a  good  useof  tlieir  silk  worms. 
Mount  I'tie  stranger  has  hardly  crossed  the  Arque,  which  de- 

***"*  Bcends  from  the  Greelt  Alps,  before  be  observes  the  ex- 
cellent road  along  Mount  Cenis,  by  which  be  can  now 
travel  in  a  carriage  across  mountains,  that  at  no  very 
remote  ^riod  were  ascended  by  means  of  chairmen  and 
mules.  The  ramasse  is  no  longer  used  in  descending  from 
the  highest  point  on  the  road  to  Lanslebourg;  a  journey 
of  five  miles  qan  no  longer  be  made  in  seven  minutes ;  the 
traveller  need  not  commit  himself  to  the  skill  of  a  guides 
whose  feet  acted  as  a  helm  in  directing  the  light  ramasse 
lilong  the  snow,  and  which  by  one  false  movement  might 
be  precipitated  into  an  abyss.  Another  and  less  rapid 
declivity  has  been  cut,  and  that  part  of  the  journey  may 
be  performed  without  danger. 

But  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis  cannot  be  compared  trith 
the  road  on  the  Simplon  ;  a  passage  cut  through  the  rocks, 
,  between  Bardi  and  Aosta,  is  the  magnificent  work  of 
the  dukes  of  Savoy ;  farther  to  the  n6rth,  at  Aosta,  may 
be  seen  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  and  a  triomphal 
arch  erected  to  Augustus.  Beyond  Mount  Rose,  the  ad* 
miration  which  was  befoi*e  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, is  concentrated  on  the  noblest  monument  of  human 
patience  and  industry,  llie  road  Along  the  Simplon  aar- 
pasHcs  the  greatest  works  of  the  Romans;  it  was  not 
enougli  to  burst  with  gun-^powder  tbe  chain  of  the  Alps, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  road  tlirou^  these  mountains 
for  every  sort  of  carriage.  Hannibal  and  Bernardy  the 
uncle  of  Charlemagne,  had  crossed  the  Alps  before  Napo- 
leon, but  a  long  period  may  elapse  before  any  conqueror 
imitate  him  rn  the  great  undertaking  by  which  Switzerland 
is  forever  united  to  Italy. 

The  lake  Msggiore  forms  the  limit  of  the  Sardinian 
possessions,  tlie  road  which  descends  from  *the  Simplon^ 
winds  by  it,  and  traverses  the  ancient  and  fine  town  of 
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NoTwVf  situated  to  the  south  of  Oleggio,  a  place  fraqiieiit*-    909X 
ed  by  strangers  for  its  mineral  waters.    Vercelli.is  into-  PJKXii^ 
resting   from   its  antiquitiest  one  of  them,  a  manusc  ript  — — -^ 
gospel  of  St.  Mark,  written  in  the  fourth  century,  h  pre- 
served in  tlie  cathedral.    The  Cirobri  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
Marius  on  the  plains  near  Vercelli. 

Turin  or  Turino  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  these  Turin, 
plains,  not  far  from  the  junction  c)f  the  Po  and  Doira,  a 
small  river  that  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
one  that  waters  the  valley  of  Aosta.  Turin  is  a  very  an;* 
cient  capital ;  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Taurinit  as 
its  name  indicates*  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  an4 
the  new,  the  one  resembles  any  other  ancie/it  and  Gothic 
town,  the  other  has  all  the  elegance  of  modern  cities.  But 
its  large  and  straight  streets  are  dismal  and  deserted,  they 
are  only  animated  in  festivals.  Two  large  squares  sepa* 
rate  the  old  from  the  new  town,  the  latter  is  perba|ia 
cleaner  than  any  other  in  Italy,  an  advantage  which  is  se«> 
cured  by  a  great  number  of  fountains  that  water  and  pu- 
rify the  streets  in  summer^  and  clear  them  of  snow  in 
winter.  In  order  to  effect  the  latter  operation,  the  reser- 
voir at  the  gate  of  Suza  is  o|)encd  for  two  hours,  and  a  tor- 
rent rushes  from  it  that  carries  away  the  snow  and  every 
sort  of  filth  from  the  town. 

A  street*  a  mile  in  length,  formed  like  all  the  others  in  RoyAi 
the  new  town,  by  houses  built  after  the  same  model,  and  ^"^** 
adorned  with  porticos,  that  afford  shelter  from  rain  and 
the  heat  of  tbe  sun,  leads  to  the  royal  castle.  The  palace 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat;  it  is  a  sort  of  Hermes  in  architecture,  exhibiting  on 
one  side  a  Gothic  front,  and  on  tbe  other,  the  elegance  of 
the  Grecian  architecture.  Tbe  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
interior  of  the  building  is  finer  than  any  in  Italy,  surpass- 
ing those  at  Caserta  and  in  the  pala^KO  rtaU  at  Naples. 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  at  Turin  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  ten;  the  most  admired  of  any  is  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  the  interior  is  covered  with  black  mar- 
ble|  and  soTeral  chains  hanging  down  from  the  ceilings 
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BOOK     formerly  snstained  lamps  and  candelabras  of  massiTO  nl« 
ozxxixi*  ver,  which  were  taken  away  by  the  French ;  bat  the  stiie 
■^*— ^  people  suspected  the  saint  guaire  or  winding  sheet  of  our 
Saviour*  an  object  of  popular  superstition.    It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  true  relic*  although  Genoa  possesses  another*  equal- 
ly venerated  by  the  populace.    The  large  theatre  at  Tura 
was  for  a  long  time  the  finest  in  Italy ;  it  served  as  a  mo- 
del for  the  one  at  Naples.     The   university  is  another 
building*  not  inferior  in  its  kind  to  any  at  Turin ;  tlie  en- 
trance to  it  is  formed  by  a  large  court  encompassed  with 
arcades;  and  tlie  walls  are  adorned  with  basso-relievos 
and  ancient  inscriptions. 
Other  Coni,  although  peopled  by  seventeen  thousand  inhabi- 

towni.       lants*  contains  little  worthy  of  notice*  it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Stura*  towards   the  south  of  Turin.    The 
same  may  be  said  of  Casal  on  the  Po  to  the  east  of  Turiiiy 
it  contains  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants*  but  its  public 
buildings  are  more  numerous.    The  fine  road  which  leads 
to  Genoa*  passes  througli  Asti*  formerly  celebrated  in  the 
country  for  its  hundred  towers*  as  Thebes  was  in  ancient 
times  for  its  hundred  gates.    But  its  old  walls  are  now 
falling  into  ruins*  and  its  population  is  rapidly  decreasing; 
altliough  in  superficial  extent*  nearly  equal  to  Turin,  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  sools. 
The  inconsiderable  trade  of  Asti  is  confined  to  white  and 
red  wines*  which  are  said  to  be  better  than  any  others  in 
Piemont.    Alba  Pompeia*  at  some  leagues  to  the  south- 
west of  Asti*  was  embellished  by  the  father  of  tlie  great 
Pompey ;  it  is  known  too  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Severus.    The  road  from  Asti  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Tanaro*  and  leads  to  Alexandria.    When  seen  at  a  dis- 
'  tance*  Alexandria  resembles  a  village  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain.      Although    a  gloomy    town*  consisting    of  brick 
houses*  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Italy.    It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  quarrels  between  the  popes  and  the  em* 
perors  in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  was  founded  in  honour 
of  Alexander  the  Third*  and  bore  for  a  long  time  the 
same  of  Jilessai^dria  della  pagUa,  because  its  booses  were 
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at  first  covered  with  straw.    A  road  from  Alexandria  ex-    book 
tends  to  tlie  north-east,  and  leads  to  Tortona  and  Yogliera.  <axxi»^ 
The  first,  formerly  a  large  and  populous  town,  has  now  . 

only  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  the  second  contains  ten 
thousand,  and  is  adorned  with  a  fine  cathedral  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

The  country  assumes  a  new  aspect  at  the  division  of  the  Geooa. 
roads  to  Tortona  and  Genoa,  or  the  entrance  into  the  Appe*' 
nines,  at  one  place  shaded  with  forests,  at  another  lined 
with  solitary  meadows,  the  habitations  of  men  become 
gradually  more  rare,  and  at  last  disappear  before  the 
stranger  reaches  the  defile  of  Bocchetta.  Grenoa  appears 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Mediterranean 
is  lost  in  the  horizon.  It  often  happens  that  the  Medi* 
terranean  is  confounded  with  the  mists  which  cover  the 
country ;  but  in  fine  weather,  its  surface,  as  brilliant  as 
crystal,  assumes  the  azure  tint  of  the  sky.  Genoa  may  be 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  side  of  {he  sea ;  it 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  more  than  three  thousand 
six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  at  one  extremity,  on  the 
point  of  a  rock,  are  situated  two  gigantic  piers  and  a  light- 
house of  stupendous  proportions.  The  town  is  encom* 
passed  in  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  with  a  double  range  of 
fortifications,  that  are  celebrated  from  the  siege  that  Masse- 
na  sustained  against  the  Austrians  in  1810,  and  from  the 
courageous  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  endured  for 
a  period  of  fifty-nine  days  all  the  privations  of  famine. 

The  interior  of  the  town  consists  of  ^'ery  steep  and 
narrow  streets  between  lofty  palaces;  many  of  them 
are  covered  in  the  middle  with  a  brick  causeway  two 
or  three  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of  mules  and 
porters,  for  carts  cannot  ascend  them.  Two  streets, 
Balbi  and  the  New  Street,  are  accessible  to  carriages; 
on  both  sides  of  the  former  are  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  in  Genoa.  The  flat  roofs  are  adorned  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  or  myrtles,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon  and 
oleanders  twenty-five  feet  high,  rising  from  ground  several 
&et  deep,  conveyed  to  the  roofs^  and  iSiupportod  on  arches ; 


90W  foQiitains  play  among  these  artificial  groTea»  and  keep  op 
pxuciu.  their  verdure  and  sliade  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
■  finest  edifices  are  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  families  of 
Durazzot  Spinola»  Doria,  Brignole  and  Serra»  tho  ancient 
ducal  palace  and  some  churclies  and  convents.  Among  the 
latter,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Lavignanoy  is  a  building  of 
elegant  architecture,  and  altliougii  the  inside  of  the  AnnoD- 
9iata  is  loaded  with  gilt  ornaments,  the  stranger  may  rqptt 
that  its  front  is  still  unfinished.  The  church  of  San-Cjro 
is  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  and  the  Grothic  cathedral 
is  covered  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  marble  of  ^iS^t- 
ent  colours.  There  are  besides  three  well  built  bospitabt 
one  of  them,  the  Mbergo  id  poveri  is  a  model  in  its 
kind ;  it  affords  the  means  of  subsistence  to  fifteen  bpo- 
dred  individuals  of  every  age,  and  the  young  are  instract- 
ed  in  diflferent  trades.  The  theatres  in  Genoa  cannot  be 
compared  with  others  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  The  only 
public  walks  are  the  walls  of  the  port,  the^alleys  on  Acqiis 
Verde,  and  the  fine  bridge  of  Carignano,  which  is  not  leas 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  heigiit,  it  rises  above  houses  of  six 
stories,  and  unites  two  elevated  parts  of  the  town. 
Exchango. .  The  exchange  where  the  noble  merchants  of  Genoa 
formerly  assembled  to  carry  on  their  mighty  trade,  has  lost 
much  of  its  activity,  although  Genoa  has  been  declared  a 
free  port ;  still  the  appearance  of  decay  is  less  obvious 
than  at  Venice.  Genoa  was  so  powerful  from  its  com- 
merce in  the  time  of  the  Carthagenians,  that  it  excited  the 
jealousy  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  asbes. 
Rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  it  repaired  the  losses  which  it  sus- 
tained at  a  later  period  by  the  invasions  of  the  Huns,  tlie 
Goths  and  the  Herules,  and  afterwards  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Lombards  and  Charlemagne.  The  famous  bank  of 
St.  George,  the  earliest  in  any  commercial  town,  was  esta* 
blislied  at  Genoa  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  rival  of 
Venice  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  possessed  Pera,  a  su- 
burbs of  Constantinople.  Having  become  a  powerful  re- 
public, it  preserved  longer  than  Venice,  the  primitive 
form  of  its  government;  although  forced  to  implore  fo« 
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retgn  protection  against  civil  commbtionsv  the  Ioto  of  Inde*     liooK 
pendence  was  always  the  cause  of  its  glory  and  success.  It  dxxiii* 
%ras  from  convenience,  not  from  compulsion,  that  it  ceded  — — — 
Corsica  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.    Under  the  name  of  the  £{- 
guriun  republic,  it  received  a  constitution  from  republican 
France;  but  under  the  empire,  Genoa  and  Its  territory 
were  changed  into  a  department    It  is  difficult  to  recall 
these  recollections,  and  not  to  regret  that  at  the  time  so 
fluany    states  claimed    and  obtained  their  independence^ 
Genoa  was  not  restored  to  its  ancient  freedom. 

The  lower  orders  in  Genoa  are  civil  and  obliging,  the 
nobles,  unlike  those  of  Turin,  are  neither  distinguished  by 
powdered  wigs,  gold-headed  canes,  and  a  proportionable 
degree  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  nor  by  that  sort  of  etiquette 
which  prevailed  in  France  before  the  revolution;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  frankness  and  sim* 
plicity  of  their  manner^,  advantages  which  must,  without 
donbt,  be  attributed  to  their  commercial  pursuits.  The 
women  wear  the.mexxarOf  a  long  white  veil,  half  over  the 
Ikce,  and  gracefully  thrown  round  the  pVsrson ;  it  descends 
nearly  to  the  feet,  but  does  not  conceal  light  shoes  and 
white  silk  stockings.  All  the  women  in  the  up|>cr  classes 
have  carali^ri  serventU  a  custom  considered  scandalous  in 
ether  countries,  but  so  common  in  Genoa,  that  it  is  adopt- 
tA  by  many  persons  who  are  irreproachable  on  the  score 
of  morals. 

The  love  of  the  arts,  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  a 
certain  freedom  of  opinion  distinguish  the  Genoese  from 
the  southern  Italians.  The  inhabitants  long  accustomed 
to  commerce,  still  excel  in  some  departments  of  industry* 
Genoa  has  its  silk,  velvet,  and  gold  lace  manufactories; 
its  jewels,  perfumes,  and  artificial  flowers  are  so  many  ar- 
ticles of  exportation.  As  to  the  products  of  the  soil,  the 
oils  of  Genoa  are  more  valuable  than  its  wines. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa  has  been  long  Gulf  o/ 
called  the  river  of  the  morning,  (^Riviera  del  Levantt;)  G«w>«- 
Spezzia,  the  largest  harbour  on   the  eastern  coast,  con- 
tains six  thousand  inhabitants.    Savona  on  the   opposite 
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coBMt  or  the  Aivtmi  id  Fonentef  is  twioa  as  psfdoui 
>  and  posfiesses  a  considerable  trade  in  potashes  and  in  the 
'  produce  of  its  earthen  and  porcelain  works ;  but  its  com- 
merce might  be  much  increased^  if  the  harbour^  which  is 
now  useless^  was  rebuilt.  'The  port  of  Nice,  situated 
on  the  same  coast,  the  capital  of  a  province  and  a  dia- 
cessy  possesses  a  finer  climate  than  any  town  in  Italy,  the 
winters  are  not  accompanied  with  frost,  and  many  straog- 
ers»  particularly  English,  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  mild- 
ness of  its  temperature. 

The  small  town  of  Monaco,  at  two  leagues  to  the  east 
of  Nice,  is  peopled  by  eleven  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  which  braves  tlie  fury  of  the  billow%  and 
Qn  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  erected  to  Hercoles  Mo- 
necus  ;*  its  territory,  which  has  been  styjed  a  principalitj 
since  the  tenth  century,  is  governed  by  the  family  of  Gri- 
maldi,  under  the  protection  of  his  Sardinian  majesty. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  or  according  to  its  Greek  name^ 
Sardofh  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  period  oC 
their  first  war  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  ex- 
pelled  from  the  island,  which  became  one  of  the  jBomaa 
granaries;  not  long  afterwards  Corsicfi  and  Sardinia  form* 
ed  a  single  province.  While  governed  by  the  masters  of 
the  world,  its  population  was  greater  than  at  present;  it 
then  contained  forty-two  towns,  but  not  more  than  ten 
which  merit  the  name,  can  now  be  enumerated.  The  Van- 
dals having  made  themselves  masters  of  Spain  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  took  possession  of  Sardinia  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  Pisans  and  the  Genoese  succeeded  them  in 
the  eleventh;  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  popesi 
who  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  their 
temporal  dominions,  endeavoured  to  unite  the  island  to  the 
territories  of  the  church,  and  the  Pisans  were  twice  con- 
strained to  submit.  James  the  Second,  king  of  Arragon, 
made  himself  master  of  Sardinia  in  the  fourteenth  centoiy, 
and  it  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain  until  the 
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year  1708;  when  the  English  took  it  in  the  nameof  th6    book 
emperor  of  Germany,  who  gave  it  up  to  the  dulie  of  Savoy,  cxxxiii. 
and  received  Sicily  in  exchange.  — 

The  Sardinians  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism  after 
the  middle  ages,  but  comparatively  at  a  late  period,  and 
under  the  paternal  government  of  Savoy,  they  ^  have  been 
made  to  participate  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  In  the 
benefits  of  civilization.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  now 
flourishing,  and  the  house  of  Savoy  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  the  present  prosperity  and  improved  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  the  result  of  their  wise  and  enlightened 
measures.  The  misfortunes  of  the  reigning  family  have 
pertiaps  contributed  in  producing  these  goud  effects;  the 
conquests  of  the  French  deprived  them  of  their  other  pos- 
sessions, and  the  progress  of  improvement  was  most  rapid 
when  the  princes  resided  in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  had  for  a  long  time  little  intercourse  Cbanicter 
with  the  other  Italians;  they  may  still  be  distinguished  gj^^^.^^^ 
from  them.  The  Sardinian  is  strong,  lively,  and  coura- 
geous even  to  rashness,  (»f  quick  passions,  he  Is  ardent  in 
his  affections,  and  violent  in  his  hatred.  Fond  of  the  mar* 
yellous  from  his  habits  or  state  of  civilization,  enc^pwed 
with  a  vivid  imagination,  prone  to  enthusiasm,  these  quali- 
ties account  for  his  devotion  to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

Cagliari,  the  capital,  stands  near  the  base  of  a  steep  Towm. 
hill,  on  a  gulf  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island ;  a 
strong  castle  built  by  the  Pisans  rises  above  it.  The  po- 
pulation amounts  to  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants,  it 
Is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  principal  authori- 
ties. The  houses  are  ill  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  the  only  build- 
ing worthy  of  notice,  the  others  are  a  cathedral,  thirty- 
eight  churches,  twenty-one  convents,  an  university,  a  col- 
lege'for  nobles,  an  exchange  and  a  theatre,.  Among  the 
useful  institutions  may  be  mentioned  schools  of  medicine 
and  mathematics,  a  library,  museums  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  different  hospitals.  The  town  was 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  ancient  times 
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BOOK  a  place  of  great  coiiiinerce»  the  prodocts  of  its  territory  are 
cxxxiii.  cortu  oil,  wine«  rotton,  artd  indigo.  Sassari,  the  town  next 
,  to  it  in  im|K>rtance«is  situated  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  north- 
west of  the  island,  and  contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Oristano,  a  town  near  the  guir  of  the  same  name, 
carries  on  a  great  trade  in  tunny,  a  fish  which  abounds  on 
the  neighbouring  coast,  and  contains  six  thousand  inha- 
>  bitants.  Bosa,  a  small  harbour  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Terno,  on  the  same  side  of  the  island,  poKsesses  an  ancient 
cathedral  and  several  convents ;  the  walls  which  encom- 
passed the  town,  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is  peopled  by  five 
thousand  souls.  Alghcro,  on  the  same  coast,  carries  on  a 
greater  trade  in  corn  than  any  other  place  in  Sardinia. 
The  population  amounts  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants; 
its.  port  cannot  admit  large  vessels^  but  the  spacious  and 
fortified  harbour  of  Porto-Conte^  at  two  miles  to  the  east» 
might  contain  several  fleets. 
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EUROPE- 


Europe  Continued. — Italy. — Fourth  8ecHon» — Dutchies  of 
Parma^  Jlodena^  Massaf  Lucca. — Oreat  Batchy  of  Tiii- 
cany,r-~Republic  of  San  Marino. 

Thb  conntry  which  forms  the  Rubject  of  the  present  and     book 
following  chapters,  is  divided    into  a  greater  number  of  cxxxir. 

small  states  than  any  other  part  of  Italy.     Seven  independ- ^~" 

ent  states  occupy  a  surface  of  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  square  leagues,  and,  without  including 
the  Roman  territory,  they  are  the  most  important  from 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  their  inhabitants. 

In  ancient  times  these  states  comprehended  Southern  Ancient 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etniria,  Ombria,  Picenum,  and  Latium.  JiIq^. 
The  Anamani,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but'who  were 
prob.ibIy  Celtic,  inhabited  almost  all  the  territory  in  the 
dutchy  of  Parma;  their  limits  were  the  Po  on  the  north, 
the  Xrebia  on  the  west,  and  the  Parhia  on  the  east.  The 
Lingones  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  and  the  Boii  on  the  nor- 
thern declivities  of  the  Appenines,  a  tribe  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  people  that  have  been  mentioned  in  (he  account  of 
Bohemia,  were  settled  in  the  territories  of  Modcna,  Bo- 
logna, and  Ferrara.  The  western  sides  of  the  Appenines 
in  Etruria,  were  peopled  by  the  Magelli  and  Ligures, 
tribes  that  ia  their  customs  resembled  the  Ghtuls.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic^  the  Sennones,  a  people  of  the 
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BOOK  Oaulsy  inhabited  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  tfh 
cxxxir.  fiiQ  country  near  the  'present  republic  of  San  Marino. 
'""""■"^  After  the  Gauls  had  crossed  the  Alps,  tlicy  were  joined  kj 
'  these  different  tribes,  they  laid  siege  to  Ronte^  and  weit 
defeated  by  Cainillus.  The,  Picentini ^inhabited  tiie  de- 
clivilies  of  the  Appenines»  which  form  the  present  territo- 
ries of  Ancona,  Macerata  and  Asroli ;  they  were  Sabines 
by  origin*  Their  country  was  called  Pieenum  from  the 
great  quantity  of  mineral  pitch  which  it  contained.  Om- 
bria«  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appenines,  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Nera,  a  feeder  of  the  same  river,  was 
inhabited  by  a  people  sprung  from  the  Gauls.  Accord- 
ing to  Court-de-Gebilin,  the  Sabines,  their  neigliboun, 
derived  their  name  from  the  Celtic  word  Sdbf  which  8i{;- 
nifies  high  or  elevated;  they  occupied  the  siiles  and  sum- 
.  mits  of  the  AppenincR.  Ancient  writers  mention  the  Sabines 
in  the  roost  favourable  terms,-  they  were  frank,  generous 
and  valiant;  their  >%'umen  were  modest  and  virtuous;  their 
marriages,  says  Mentelle,  were  civil  obligations,  entered 
•  into  in  the  name  of  the  state ;  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  as 
in  ancient  times,  religious  ceremonies  were  the  bases  of 
social  contracts.  The  power  of  the  Sabines  is  proved  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome;  the  Berhici,  the  Lucani,  tlio 
Samnites  and  Brutii  were  colonii^ts  of-  the  same  people. 
Beibi*e  their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  their 
simple  and  metaphysical  worship  was  exempt  from  the  cor- 
rujition  which  characterized  polytheism. 

The  territory  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Tolero  or  the  ancient  Liris^  was  called  Latinm^  it  esteiidrd 
to  the  lake  Liicrino.  The  iniiabitants  or  the  Latini  were 
the  descendants  of  Pclasgians  that  migrated  from  Thessaly, 
and  another  people,  concerning  whose  origin  so  little  is 
known,  that  they  have  been  termed  Aborigines. 

When   Charlemagne  carried    his  victorious  arms  into 

Italy,  ho  made  hinvself  master  of  Parma  and  Placentia; 

but  it  is  not  proved  that  ho  gave  tlicm  to  the  holy  See, 

and  it  is  equally  uncertain  that  Parma  derives  its  DRfflS 

*  from  the  parvM  or  round  buckler  worn  by  the  Jhiammd. 
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Bot  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  policy  or  the  infloence  bmk 
which  light  and  religion  gave  the  popes  over  ignorant  and  cxxxiv. 
superstitious  princes,  Rome  continued  long  in  possession  — — 
of  these  two  towns.  They  became  republics  at  a  later  pe- 
riofl;  but  civil  divisions  and  the  quarrels  between  the 
Guelfs  and  Gliibelins  were  the  means  o(  transferring  them  to 
the  Corregios,  the  Scaligers,  the  Yiscontis,  the  Sforzas  and 
tlio  po|)es.  When  Julius  the  Second,  a  most  ambitious 
pontiff,  had  formed  the  great  league  of  kings  against 
France,  be  made  himself  bo  invested  in  the  possession  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  by  tlie  em|»eror  Maximilian.  Paul  the 
Third  made  tlieni  over  in  1547  to  his  son  Lewis  Farnese, 
who  was  assassinated  two  years  afterwards,  but  his  descend- 
ants enjoyed  them  until  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  heiress  of 
the  family,  married  Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of  Spain,  and 
brooglit  as  her  dowry  those  two  dutchies  into  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  Infants  Don  Carlos,  Don  Philip  and  his 
sons  governed  them  in  succession,  but  in  1805  the  two 
dutchies  were  unite«l  to  the  French  empire,  and  formed 
the  department  of  the  Taro.  They  were  made  over  in 
1814  by  the  Congi*ess  at  Vienna*  to  the  Archdutchess  Mary 
Louisa  during  her  life ;  the  next  heirs,  for  they  were  nomi- 
nated, are  the  Lticchese  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon^ 
Anjou,  and  their  successors. 

The  states  of  Parma  consist  of  the  dutchy  of  the  same  Position  of 
name,  and  two' others,  Placentia  and  Guastalla;  they  are  ***•  ^"**''^" 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  tlie  cast  by  Modena, 
on  the  south  and  the  west  by  Massa  and  the  Sardinian  pos- 
sosgfons.  Parma,  the  capital  and  tlie  largest  town  in  the 
dutchy,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Parma,  a  torrent 
that  is  dry  in  summer.  Tlie  old  walls  and  bastions  form  a 
circuit  of  four  miles,  the  streets  and  squai*es  are  spacious, 
but  neither  the  houses  nor  public  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  and  im- 
posing edifice,  the  palaces  and  other  churches  are  simple 
and  destitute  of  ornaments,  but  worthy  of  being  visited 
from  the  valuable  paintings  contained  in  them. 

The  old  Farnese  palace,  built  of  brick,  resembles  a  con-- 
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BMK  ventf  rather  than  the  residence  of  a  prince.  In  the  ssme 
cxxxiT.  edifice  are  the  academy  of  tlie  fine  arts,  the  lihrarjr,  and 
•"■""-""•  the  largest  theatre  in  Italy,  the  gi*eate8t  worit  of  Vignola, 
admirable  on  account  of  its  architecture,  and  the  fine  pro- 
portion of  its  parts.  The  interior  is  so  well  arranged  that 
the  stage  is  equally  visible  from  every  point  in  the  theatre, 
and  an  actor  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  is  heard  at  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  house.  It  may  be  regretted  that  so 
fine  an  edifice  has  not  been  used  for  more  than  a  century; 
another  theatre  of  smaller  dimensions  is  situated  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  town.  A  plain  building  behind  theFa^ 
nese  palace,  is  the  residence  of  Mary  Louisa;  in  one  of  the 
rooms  may  be  seen  the  cradle  of  her  son,  in  others,  the 
toilet  and  costly  furniture,  which  the  town  of  Paris  gare 
to  the  wife  of  Napoleon.  Parma  has  been  improved  bj 
the  same  person.  Before  the  year  1822,  there  was  no 
cemetery  in  the  town,  the  dead  were  interred  in  churchesi 
and  the  church  of  8an  GiovanUDtcoUaio  was  reserved  for 
criminals.  Physicians  were  aware  that  tlie  custom  bad 
been  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
abolished  by  the  reigning  princess;  a  large  piece  of  ground 
without  the  walls  of  the  town  has  been  con\erted  into  a  ce- 
metery ;  Parma  possesses  five  charitable  institutions  and  as 
^  hospital  for  girls,  founded  by  tiie  archdutchess ;  the  ma- 
nagement is  committed  to  a  director  and  to  five  ladies,  oae 
of  whom  must  visit  it  every  day. 
FUceDtia.  Guastalla,  the  metropolis  of  an  ancient  dutchy,  contains 
little  worthy  of  notice.  Placentia,  like  Parma,  is  encom- 
passed with  walls  and  ditches,  but  it  is  perhH|>s  better 
built.  The  ducal  palace,  although  a  brick  building,  still 
serves  to  proclaim  the  wealth  of  the  Farnese,  and  the  tal- 
ent of  Vignola,  who  planned  it.  Other  edifices  may  at- 
tract the  notice  of  strangers;  but,  like  Yersailies,  Placen- 
tia consists  of  straight,  broad,  and  desert  streets,  in  man; 
places. not  unlike  roads.  The  court  of  the  palace  is  de- 
corated with  two  equestrian  statues,  representing  princes 
of  the  Farnese  family.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tii0 
town  owes  its  name  to  its  fine  situation  and  salubrious  air. 
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Twa  centaries  before  the  Christian  era»  it  was  one  of  the     book 
princi|ml  cities  in  the  Roman  republic;  but  no  traces  of  its  exxxiT* 
antiquity  remain ;  it  was  devastated  in  the  wars  between  • 
Olhii  and  Viteliius.    It  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against 
Totila  in  the  year  545 ;  the  inhabitants  suffered  so  much 
ft*om  famine,  that  they  appeased  their  hunger  with  human 
flesh. 

The  same  town  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  Celebrated 
men,  to  Ferrante  Pallaviciniy  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  seven*  "^°* 
teenth  century,  not  less  celebrated  for  his  writings  than 
his  tragical  death,  in  which  Rome  had  some  share,  to  Lo« 
renzo  Valla,  who  contributed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
restore  the  Latin  language  to  its  ajicient  purity  in  Italy, 
to  Gregory  the  tenth,  who  ordained  that  at  the  death  of 
ft  pope,  the  cardinals  should  be  confined  in  conclave  Until 
the  election  of  his  successor,  lastly,  to  cardinal  Alberoni, 
whojias  been  termed  the  Richelieu  of  Spain. 

The  burgh  of  Oampre-Moldo  is  the  Campo-Morto,  near  Neighbour- 
wliich  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the  puceatia. 
Trebia.  The  remains  of  Yellia,  a  town*  that  appears  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  were  discovered  in 
the  year  1760 ;  they  are  covered  with  stones  and  earth  that 
fise  to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  The  great 
quantity  of  bones,  medals,  and  other  valuable  articles  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered,  indicate  that  the 
inhabitants,  like  fliose  in  Herculaneum,  had  not  time  to 
escape,  but  were  ingulfed  with  their  riches.  Yellia  was 
the  metropolis  of  thirty  towns  and  burghs,  of  which  tlie 
Y^ames  inscribed  on  a  bronze  table,  still  preserved  in  Par- 
nia,  resemble  the  names  of  many  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  commerce  of  Parma  is  inconsiderable,  it  consists  of  induitry. 
silk,  lace,  and  different  liqueurs.  Rice  and  silk  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  dutchy.  Workmen  collect  an- 
nually near  the  Salzo-Maggtore,  at  ten  leagues  to  tlie  south 
of  the  capital,  three  hundred  thousand  hundredweights  of 
sftlt,  which  forms  nearly  two-thirds  jo{  the  consumption. 
The  petroleum  oil,  used  by  the  inhabitants,  is  obtained  in 
great  quantities  from  the  same  salt  springs. 
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BOOK        The  dutchy  of  Modena,  situated  between  the  Lonbtrd- 
cxxxiT.  Venetian  kingdom,  the  dotchiea  of  Parma,  Lucca  and  the 
—""■"■  states  of  the  church,  is  about  thirty  leagues  in  length  and 
Modeifa^    fourteen  in  breadth.    The  state,  after  having  belongnl  to 
the  emperors,  the  po])es,  the  Yenetians,  the  dukes  of  Miih 
tua,  Ferrara  and  other  princes,  was  added  in  tiie  thirtefiitli 
century  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Este,  that  reign- 
ed at  Ferrara.     It  was  united  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  in 
1796,  and  formed  afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdon  of 
Italy.    But  the  archduke  Francis,  who  succeeded  by  right 
of  his  mother  to  the  ancient  dutcby,  took  possession  of  it  is 
1814. 

Modena,  an  agreeable  and  well  built  town,  of  which  tke 
streets  are  formed  by  arcades,  contains  no  remarkable  edi- 
fice except  the  vast  ducal  palace,  which  stands  isolated  in  i 
large  square.  It  gave  birth  to  Gabriel  Fallopius,  the  most 
distinguished  anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  has 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science  by  the  labours 
of  its  scientific  society. 

Reggio,  the  ancient  Regium,  which  was  ruined  bj  the 
Groths,  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne,  was  joined  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Ente,  after  having  been  long  go- 
verned by  its  own  magistrates.  It  was  furmerly  the  chief 
town  in  a  dutchy,  of  which  \\\b  title  was  restored  by  Nnpo- 
leon,  and  conferred  on  one  of  his  bravest  generals.  The  ^o^ 
tifications  are  not  more  important  than  those  round  MiHJe- 
na;  but  the  town  is  well  built,  it  contains  a  great  numberof 
convents,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  silk.  Reggio  was  the 
birthplace  of  Ariosto.  The  country  between  Modena  and 
Reggi<^  is  pleasant  and  fruitful;  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  covered  with  country  houses,  and  vines  en- 
twined round  fruit  trees.  The  small  town  of  Miramlola* 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  dutchy,  was  governed  bj  a 
prince,  who  at  an  early  age  was  a  prodigy  of  erudition, 
and  who  afterwards  renounceil  his  principality  to  devote 
kimself  to  the  sciences. 

The  dutchy  of  Massa  does  not  exceed  fifteen  square 
leagues  in  superficial  extent;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Medl- 
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tMMMU*  the  Surdiniati  8t«tes#  and  the  dutcliies  of  Modena    book 
and  LiKca;  alfliough  a  very  small  diAtrictf  it  is  perlia|i9  oxxxitc 
the  f  nrst  part  of  Italy*    No  valley  can  be  more  romantic  ' 

than  that  q(  tlio  FiumC'Frigido^  a  stream  descending  froai 
mountains,  and  enlarged  by  melted  snow,  forming  seve^' 
ral  water^falls  in  tlie  higher  or  narrow  part  of  the  plaint 
sliaded  by  lofty  trees*  that  add  to  the  coolness  and 
freabaeas  of  the  air  even  in  the  midst  of  summer*  But 
towards  its  other  extremity,  the  valley  becomes  broader^ 
and  tho  view  from  it  more  extensive;  in  spring,  when 
tlie  heat  of  the  son  begins  to  dry  the  plains,  the  sitow  and 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  when  seen  from  a  distance^ 
form  long  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains^ 

The  dulchy  depended  formerly  on  Modena,  but  its  ter» 
ritory  was  added  to  the  principality  of  Lucca  and  Piombi^ 
no,  which  Eliza  Bacciitchi,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  governed' 
in  tlie  time  of  the  empire^  It  was  anew  made  a  dutchy  ia 
1B14,  and  restored  to  the  archdutchess  Mary  Beatrice,  afler 
whose  death,  it  reverts  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Modena* 

The  small  town  of  Massa  is  finely  situated  on  a  plain  at  Town  of 
no  great  distance  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  ruins  of  ^••"* 
the  cathedral  serve  to  recall  an  unjust  act  of  powei:,  com- 
mitted by  the  last  princess,  whose  government  has  render* 
ed  her  dear  to  the  people, — still  she  was  not  free  from  the 
faults  to  which  persons  are  liable,  that  rise  suddenly  from 
low  to  high  stations.  Eliza  Baccioehi  thought  the  ca" 
thedral  too  near  the  palace;  chanting  was  apt  to  make  her 
melancholy,  and  the  smell  of  frankincense  made  her  cough  | 
for  these  reasims  the  venerable  building  was  demotishedf 
although  the  inhabitants  were  clamorous,  and  thtf  magi* 
strates  remonstrated. 

The  town  of  Carrara  derives  its  importance  from  im  Carrtra4 
exhaustible  marble  quarries,  that  have  been  worked  for 
s  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  neigh* 
bouring  hills  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  marble,  tlieir 
mean  height  may  be  about  twelve  hundred  fee(,  and  their 
extent  not  leas  than  two  leagues.  The  marble  does  not 
fisrm  strata ;  the  finest  and  the  wMtsst  sort  io  united  with 
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(he  kind  that  the  inhabitantB  use  in  building  their  houeii 
Morefthan  tweke  hundred  men  are  employed  in  working 
'  the  quarries  and   the  duty   levied  on  the  exports  tron 
them»  makes  up  a  tenth  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  dutrhy  of  Lucca*  situated  between  Massa  and  the 
great  dutchy  of  Tuscany*  was  changed  into  a  republic  after 
the  death  of  the  countess  Matilda  in  1115;  it  continued 
however  more  or  less  subject  to  the  emperors*  and  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  erected  it  anew  into  a  dutchy  about  the  jear 
1316.  Its  government  was  often  changed,  but  it  preserr- 
ed  its  freedom  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  period  when 
it  was  united  to  the  states  of  Eliza  Bacciochi.  It  wis 
granted  as  an  indemnity  to  the  ducal  family  of  Parma  in 
1815,  and  it  is  to  be  afterwards  annexed  to  the  great 
dutchy  of  Tuscany. 

The  Lucches(*  are  the  most  industrious  people  in  Italjf 
as  the  state  of  their  agriculture,  their  trade  in  olive  oil, 
their  velvet  and  silk  manufacturas,  sufficiently  evince.  Pro- 
bity is  always  the  companion  of  industry,  and  the  honesty 
of  the  Lucchese  peasants  has  been  commended  by  many 
travellers. 

The  town  of  Lucca  is  watered  by  the  Gerchio;  it  has 
its  ramparts  and  palaces*  but  the  ramparts  are  alight  forti- 
fications, and  the  strong  walled  palaces  with  their  grated 
windowiy  might  be  mistaken  for  prisons.  The  bulwariLS 
adorned  with  lofty  trees,  form  agi'eeable  walks;  but  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  terminating  in  points,  the  irregular  and 
tortnous  streets  render  Lucca  more  like  a  northern  than  an 
Italian  city.  All  the  churches  ai-e  too  profusely  streaked 
or  adorned  with  different  coloured  marble.  The  celebrat* 
ed  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  frequentedf  their 
tem|ierature  is  about  45*"  of  Reaumur. 

The  great  dutchy  of  Tuscany  forms  the  most  important 
principality  in  Italy;  it  is  bounded  by  the.  dutcliies  of 
Lucca,  Modena,  the  states  of  the  church,  and  the  Medi* 
terranean.  Although  the  climate  is  unwholesome,  parti- 
cularly in  the  part  near  the  sea,  Tuscany  is  noted  fur  its 
fruitful  soil  and  romantic  scenery.    The  wines  of  the  same 
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country  are  Talaable,  the  red  resembles  Claret,  and  the 
white  is  more  delicate  than  Sauterne.    But  the  laboars  of  cxxxir^ 
the  vine-dresser  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  winds  and  in-  — ^^— 
nndations,  and  the  burning  Sirocco  exerts  too  often  its  fatal 
influence. 

The  Maremma,  a  territory  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  MEremma. 
the  sea,  is  the  most  unhealthy  region  in  Tuscany,  and  one 
not  less  remarkable  for  its  pestilential  hnmidity,  than  the 
other  districts  for  their  fertility  or  the  fine  and  diver« 
sifted  scenery,  of  which  the  description  has  been  given  by 
Addison*  The  Maremma  extends  along  a  distance  of  forty^* 
three  leagues  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  Pisa  and 
Leghorn*  It  may  be  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hundred  English  square  miles;  the  present 
population  does  not  exceed  forty  persons  for  every  square 
mile;  but  before  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  the  most  populous  region  in  Italy ;  for  in  the  Maremma 
were  situated  the  £truscan  towns  of  JZoseUa,  SaUimia^  Pih 
puloniaj  Cossttf  and  Jlncedonia^  in  the  last  place,  walls, 
baths,  amphitheatres  and  other  ancient  monuments  still 
remain.*  But  the  country  and  the  towns  liave  been  deso« 
lated  by  the  depredations  of  the  Rcimans,  and  the  succes« 
sive  invasions  of  barbarians.  Destitute  of  inhabitants,  the 
Maremma  is  covered  with  wood,  nd  the  waters  which  an 
industrious  population  confined  in  canals,  have  formfd  nu- 
merous  marshes,  and  their  exhalations  occasion  dangerous 
diseases.  Before  the  Etrusci  or  Uhasenie  were  settled  in 
the  Maremma,  the  land  was  probably  in  the  same  state  as 
at  present,  but  they  surmounted  the  obstacles  arising  from 
the  insalubrity  of  the  soil,  and  the  country  became  flourish- 
ing. Colonies  of  Greeks,  perhaps  Egyptians,  were  settled 
in  the  Maremma;  the  emperor  Claudius  had  his  country 
houses  and  gardens  in  the  same  region,  which  was  well 
adapted  for  the  vine  and  different  fruit  trees.  Every  thing 
like  agricultural  wealth  has  now  disappeared,  and  the 
stranger  observes  only  the  wretched  cottages  of  a  few  peas^ 

*  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  Thaon,  tor  l«s  moyens  propres  i  eocouragcr  1% 
culture  la  Maremma. 
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ants  in  the  places  where  a  numerous  and  indvstriam  poin* 
oxxxiT.  latien '  devoted  themselves  to  agricultore.  The  dukes  of 
'  Tuscany  made  several  vain  atteoips  to  re-people  these 
marsiiy  districts.  Coino  the  Third  encouraged  a  colony  of 
Maniotes  from  the  Peloponesus,  but  in  a  short  time  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  the  climate ;  colontnts  from 
Lorraine  were  afterwards  invited*  and  they  shared  the  same 
fate.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before  tlie  land  can  be  rem 
dered  useful  for  agriculture;  able  men  must  be  consulteil on 
the  best  method  of  checking  the  fatal  effects  of  pestilential 
exhalations ;  the  soil  must  be  drained  by  government*  and 
agriculturists  must  determine  the  plants  best  adapted  for 
the  climate,  or  the  most  likely  to  repay  the  husbandman  for 
his  outlay  and  labour. 
TuMany  Tuscauy  was  conquered  by  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  cen* 
fnto  a^  tory,  and  they  kept  possession  of  it  during  sixty  years, 
dutcby.  Alboint  king  of  the  Lombards,  having  deCoated  tlienif 
erected  the  country  into  a  dutchy,  and'  jnade  it  a  fief  d^ 
pendent  on  his  crown.  Charlemagne  having  conquered 
Lombardy,  appointed  counts,  who  weru  afterwards  entitlod 
marquises,  over  the  dutchy  |  they  were  the  vassals  of  the 
empire. 

The  cities  in  Tusbany  retained  their  prosperity  for  a  long 
time;  they  were  governed  by  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
citizens.  Rome,  in  order  to  weaken  the  imperial  power, 
induced  these  towns  to  enter  into  a  league  similar  to  the 
one  formed  by  the  towns  of  Lombardy.  The  execution  of 
the  plan  was  reserved  for  Innocent  the  Third,  and  the  ho- 
mour  and  aggrandisement  of  the  apostolic  see,  became  the 
watchword  of  citizens,  who  were  long  faithful  to  their 
engagements.*  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Florence  were  the  most 
important  of  these  republics,  and  their  chiefs  were  styled 
CronfaUmieri.  They  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  bj 
commerce  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  .as  if  states 
that  acquire  power  by  nsurj)ation,  were  destined  to  submit 
.  to  usurpers  in  their  turn,  Florence,  having  taking  po9« 

*  MurUiiori  difMrtatio  48,  tonw  i?>  p.  320, 
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lioa  of  Pin  unjiuitlyy  Wat  panMtd  in  beooming  iho 
main  of  the  Medicis,  a  ramiiy  tliat  by  fortunate  speculatiom  GflEZSi9« 
had  become  the  most  wealthy  in  the  town.  Alexander  of  — -'-^ 
Medicia  w*a8  made  duke  of  Florence  in  1631  by. the  inte- 
rest of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  son  obtained  from  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  the  title  of  great  duke.  After  tlio 
extinction  of  the  Medicis  inlTST,  the  dutcliy  passed  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  cede<l  that  province  to  France* 
The  same  duke  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  hte 
son  was  appointed  his  successor  in  Italy*  But  the  bouse 
ef  Lorraine  was  deprived  of  the  dutchy  by  Napoleon,  who 
gave  it  to  his  sister  Eliza.*  Lastly,  the  archduke  was  re- 
stored to  his  dominions  in  1814,  aiid  Elba  was  added  to  hia 
states  in  the  following  year* 

The  two  principal  streams  in  Tascany  are  the  Ombrone  Rtmt^ 
a«d  the  Amo,  they  throw  themselves  into  the  sea*  I  bo 
Arno,  enlarged  by  several  streams,  m%y  be  considered  a 
river,  it  made  formerly  a  long  circuit,  but  its  course  baa 
been  shortened  and  confined  by  dikes,  and  the  lands  wbioh 
it  inumlated,  are  now  cultivated.  The  valley  of  the  Arno» 
in  the  Apiienines,  from  which  the  river  takes  its  source,  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  republics,  embel- 
liahed  with  the  country  houses  of  wealthy  merchants ;  in 
the  same  valley,  at  present  peopled  by  workmen^  are  ma- 
nufactured the  linen  stuffs  that  form  an  important  article  in 
the  commerce  of  Tuscany,  and  also  the  straw  hats  weH 
Icnown  as  Leghorn  hats,  from  the  name  of  the  port  whence 
they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Arno  crosses  Pisa  at  the  distance  of  a  league  ?}»« 
from  its  embouchure.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Italy ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  the  cathe- 
dral, a  Gothic  edifice,  is  built  of  marble;  three  bronze  gates 
adorn  tlie  portal,  and  seventy-four  columns,  sixty;"two*  of 
which  are  of  oriental  granite,  support  the  roof.  The  tn- 
terior»  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  gloomy;  an  old 
chandelier  of  rusty  metal  hangs  from  the  vault    (Galileo 

*  Decnts  del  2  et  6  Man,  1809. 


bappened  to  be  in  tbe  cburchy  when  a  workman  carrying  t 
oxxiT*  ladder,  struck  the  chandelier  by  accident,  and  its  swing- 
"'"~^**  ing  motion  suggested  to  tbe  philosopher  the  first  notion  ft 
the  pendulum.    The  first  pendulum  clock  constrocted  b; 
Galileo,  is  still  preserved  at  Pisa.    The  Baptistry  is  a  churck 
reserved  for  baptisms ;  its  Gothic  vault  is  so  sonorous  as  to 
produce  several  effects  which  guides  never  fail  to  indiate 
to  strangers ;  if  the  floor  or  pavement  be  struck,  it  resoundf 
fbr  a  long  time ;  if  a  person  speaks  in  a  loud  voice,  an  echo 
repeats  several  syllables,  or  if  he  speaks  in  a  whisper  is 
any  corner  of  the  church,  he  is  distinctly  beard  at  the  op- 
posite extremity. 
Sloping  The  Campanile  TortOf  or  sloping  tower,  has  been  consid- 

tower.  ^^^  ^1^^  ^^^^  singular  edifice  in  Pisa.  Beautiful  columns 
of  white  marble  rise  from  its  base,  and  support  six  tiers 
of  arcades,  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  smaller  diameter  than 
the  base.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  not  less  than  a  hao* 
dred  and  ninety  feet,  and  the  inclination  from  the  grouiul 
to  the  summit,  about  fifteen.  At  the  sight  of  so  singular  i 
monument,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  was  tbe  on* 
ginal  intention  of  the  architect  to  construct  it  with  so  great 
an  inclination,  or  whether,  as  many  professional  persons 
suppose,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  sinking  of  the  groand. 
Canpo  |^q(  fnp  f|.|)|||  ^hQ  sloping  tower,  the  cicerone  show  with 

veneration  the  Campo  Santo,  a  rectangular  court  of  vast 
size,  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  Gothic  arcade,  the  walls  of 
which  are  painted  in  fresco.  It  was  constructed  in  tbe 
thirteenth  century  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  an  enormous 
heap  of  earth,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  tbe  Pisans 
after  the  third  crusade;  it  is  said  to^be  nine  feet  deep,  and 
aa  the  extent  of  the  Campo  Santo  is  rather  more  than  two 
English  aci*es,  it  must  have  required  almost  fifty  ships  of 
three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  perhaps  three  times  that 
number  of  such  vessels  as  were  then  in  use,  to  trans]iort  so 
great  a  mass  of  sanctified  mould.^i^  It  is  believed  that  the 
bodies  which  are  buried  in  it,  are  very  speedily  consumed; 

*  M.  Sloiond^s  Travels  in  Italy. 
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the  time  fornerly  required,  was  said  to  be  less  than  twentjr-    book 
four  hours,  the  Pisana  themselves  admit  that  it  takes  at  owin 
present  more  than  two  days;  their  calculations  are  in  all  — — ^^^ 
probability  incorrect,  such  miracles  must  be  confirmed  by 
undoubted  experiments. 

Florence  or  Firenza  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  at  Fiownce, 
a  greater  distance  from  its  mouth  than  Pisa.  Four  bridges 
are  built  across  the  river,  and  these  communicate  with  four 
quarters,  two  leagues  in  circumference,  and  three  thousand 
yards  in  length.  Florence,  if  it  may  bo  so  said,  was  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  at  the  time  of  their  regeneration,  i|nd  the 
numerous  objects  of  art  still  contained  in  the  same  place  ren- 
der It  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Europe  Michael 
Angelo  thought  it  impossible  fur  an  architect  to  raise  so  line 
a  building  as  the  cathedral ;  an  isolated  tower  at  no  great  < 
distance  serves  ns  its  belfry,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  was  so 
much  pleased  with  its  finished  elegance,  that  he  said  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  glass-case,  in  order  to  defend  it 
from  the  « wind  and  atmosphere.  The  three  bronze 
gates  of  the  Baptisery  are  worked  with  so  much  art,  that 
Michael  Angelo  thought  them  worthy  of  being  placed  at 
the  entranco/into  paradise.  The  royal  chapel  or  the  tomb 
of  the  Medicis,  begun  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  likely 
to  be  never  finished,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  works  in 
Italy ;  jaspers,  lapis  lazuli,  granite,  alabaster,  and  the 
rarest  marbles  are  collected  in  such  profusion,  that  it  re- 
sembles not  so  much  a  sepulchral  monument  as  a  magni- 
ficent mosaic.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce,  a  brick  build- 
ing originally  intended  to  be  covered  with  marble,  contains 
the  ashes  of  illustrious  men.  The  tomb  of  Michael  An* 
gelo  supports  his  own  bust  by  himself,  that  of  Yittorio  Al- 
fieri  was  adorned  by  Canova ;  there  too  are  the  remains  of 
Galileo,  Aretino,  and  Macchiavelli,  who  is  represented 
weighing  a  sword  and  a  roll  of  paper  in  a  balance. 

The    Poggio  Imperialef    the  palaces   Bicardif  StratosUj  Ducal  pa- 
Corsini  and  Qermif  are  worthy  of  being  described,  but  it  '*^** 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  incompatible  with 
our  limits.    The  ducal  palace,  called  Pala»xo  Pitti  from 
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BOOK    the  name  of  the  person  who  bnilt  it  in  the  year  1460«  n- 
ozuiT.  hiUits  a  character  of  solidity  which  promises  ages  of  d«- 
*"■'■'""  ration.    It  consists  of  three  lofty  stories  tlivided  into  nine 
hundred  apartments.    Many  of  them»  carved  and  gtit  all 
over,  are  furnished  in  the  most  costly  manner.    In  one 
suite  ariB  contained  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  a 
number  of  Florentine  mosaic  tables,  differing   from  tlie 
other  mosaics  in  Italy,  by  the  large  pieces  of  which  tbej 
are  formed.    The  labour  required  in  tliese  worlds  is  hardly 
credible,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty*fi?e  years  have  been 
spent  by  a  set  of  artists  working  together  to  finish  a  single 
table.*    The  famous  Venus  of  Canova  decorates  one  of  the 
halls,  and  the  palace  communicates  with  the  Florentine 
gallery  by  a    passage  six   hundred  paces  In  length.   A 
stranger  may  there  judge  of  the    past  magnificence  of 
the  Medicis;  he  may  admire  the  Yenus  that  bears  their 
name,  other  ancient  statues  which  were  long  the  principal 
ornaments  in  the  Louvre,  and  several  chefs  d^aeuvre  by  the 
greatest  Italian  painters.     The  Boboli  gardens  adjoining 
the  palace  are  in  the  taste  transmitted  to  us  by  the  an* 
cients;  they  are  praised  by  the  Italians,  who  admire  rec- 
tangular walks  flanked  with  cut  trees,  fashioned  intoa  wailt 
or  arched  overhead.    The  squares  and  streets  In  Florence 
are  adorned   with   an   hundred   and    fifty  statues.    Tvo 
obelisks  rise  on  the  p\a%%a  of  Bania  Maria  MveUaf  which 
serves  as  a  course  for  chariot  races,  similar  to  those  of  the 
ancients;  horse  races  are  aldo  an   amusement,  the  race 
ground  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length.    The  quays  in 
Florence  are  much  finer  than  any  in  Paris. 
Towns.  Prato  rises  to  the  north  of  Florence  towards  the  Appe^ 

nines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bisenzio,  it  is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  copper  utensils,  and  its 
fairs  are  more  frequented  than  any  in  Tuscany.  Pistoia 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Appenines;  there  are  few 
towns  in  Italy  in  which  the  streets  are  so  large  or  lo 

*  Siroond'i  Trayeli. 
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8tr»i|^t ;  it  formed  at  one  time  a  republic^  it  carries  on  a   book 
trade  at  present  in  fowling-piecest  sill^  and  straw  bats.  cxxxit* 

At  a  league  to  tbe  east  of  the  canalf  that  unites  the  ** 
Jirno  and  the  ChianOf  is  situated  Arexzo^  an  ancient 
town,  of  which  the  Latin  name  was  derived,  according  to 
aomet  from  JtretiOf  a  surname  of  Yesta,  and  according  to 
otherSf  from  the  eastern  word  Jiretx^  which  corresponds 
'With  its  situation,  and  signifies  an  agreeable  place  on  the 
'waiers^  In  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  it  was  icnown  for  its 
jiottery,  its  wine,  and  a  fountain  from  which  oracles  were 
delivered.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  many  great  men,  of 
Mtecenas,  of  the  Martyr  Saint  Lorenzo,  of  Petrarch,  Guy 
or  Guido,  who  invented  or  discovered  anew  the  notes  of 
iBusic,  of  Pope  Julius  tbe  Second,  and  Concini,  marshal  of 
Ancre. 

On  the  Appenines  and  at  eight  leagues  to  the  nortii  of  the 
to>¥n,  stands  the  famous  convent  of  the  Camaldolites,  found-  • 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Curtona  on 
the  south-east  of  Arezzo,  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
which  overlooks  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Pcrugian 
lake.     It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Corjthum,  a  / 

town  mentioned  by  Virgil,  but  which  did  not  exist  in 
his  time.*  Walls  constructed  of  very  large  stones  that 
are  not  united  by  any  cement,  may  still  be  seen  near  Cor- 
tuna,  they  were  raised  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Etriiria.  Although  a  very  small  place,  it  has  possessed 
since  the  year  1726,  an  Etruscan  academy,  which  has  been 
of  much  use  by  its  researches. 

'*  Fallen  from  its  former  rank,  as  a  republican  city  con-  SieDnt* 
taining  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  to  that  of 
a  provincial  town  having  only  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
and  the  melancholy  title  of  capital  of  the  Maremmaf  Sienna 
exhibits  no  signs  of  decay,  but  on  the  contrary  every  ap- 
pearance of  active  industry.  Scarcely  any  beggars,  the 
streets  well  paved  and  very  clean  ;  the  shqps  numerous  and 
well  supplied ;  the  people  well  dressed,  and  the  women  re- 

•  B.  lir.  V.  170. 
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markablj  good  looking  and  graceful  even  in  the  ladicrom 
attilude  of  riding  astride  on  donkeys,  which  seems  the  cus« 
torn  both  with  ladies  and  market  women,  all  showing  tlifir 
garters  at  the  top  of  a  well  formed  leg»  and  snow  white 
stockings.  The  cathedral  is  a  nondescript  edifice,  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture preyailing  beyond  the  Alps,  was  with  difficulty  making 
its  way  in  Italy.  It  Is  therefore  but  half  Grothic,  half 
Grecian;  slender  shafts  with  Corinthian  tops  and  round 
arches.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  singular 
edifice,  is  the  parti-coloured  marble  on  the  outside ;  broad 
stripes  of  dingy  brown  and  dirty  white  alternately,  like  the 
zebra's  skin.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  in  worse  taste;  bat 
tlie  inlaid  pavement  done  in  1460,  is  on  the  contrary  veij 
beautiful.'** 

There  is  only  one  square  at  Sienna,  the  Piazza  del  Cam' 
po;  it  is  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  adorned  with  a 
fine  fountain,  and  lined  with  palaces  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Saint  Catherine,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  town,  is  as  cele- 
brated in  the  country,  as  Saint  Genevieve  was  in  PariSi 
Born  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
dyer,  she  acted  an  important  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  Italy.  She  was  sent  to  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  to  pe^ 
suade  him  to  quit  Avignon,  and  to  restore  the  papal  throne 
at  Rome.  It  is  said  that  a  society  was  established  in  1464 
in  the  house  inhabited  by  the  saint;  it  endowed  every  year 
the  daughters  of  poor  artisans,  who  walked  in  proces- 
sion on  her  anniversary,  and  some  of  them  on  these  occa- 
sions made  choice  of  their  husbands.  A  number  of  youn; 
men  stood  near  the  procession,  and  each  gave  a  handker- 
chief to  her  whom  he  loved  ;  if  she  refused,  she  kissed  the 
bandkei^chief,  and  returned  it;  if  she  consented,  she  tied  a 
knot     •  it,  and  then  presented  it  to  her  bridegroom. 

A  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Sienna  by  Augustus,  and 
it  was  then  called  Colonia  Senensis,  The  Italian  language 
is  spoken  in  greater  purity  in  the  same  place^  than  in  auj 

.  *  Simood'i  Traytls  in  Italy  and  Sicity,  pagt  57#b 
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other  town  in  Tascany ;  the  pronunciation  or  accent  of  the    book 
Siennese  is  also  the  most  agreeable.    It  possesses  several  cxxxit* 
academies  and  an  university ;   the  inhabitants  are  gay,  < 

lively  and  well  informed  ;  it  lias  produced  several  celebrat-* 
ed  men,  among  others,  seven  popes  and  Socinus,  the  chief 
of  the  unitarians,  who  reject  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  and 
believe  Christ,  although  participating  in  the  divine  nature^ 
to  be  inferior  to  God. 

The  road  from  Sienna  to  Leghorn  crosses  the  Etruscan  Voiterra, 
town  of  Volterra,  the  name  of  which  remains  the  same,  but  ^^°"'* 
the  population,  which  amounted  formerly  to  a  hundred 
thousand,  is  now  reduced  to  four  thousand  inhabitants; 
once  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  in  Etruria,  but 
now  almost  deserted,  it  leads  to  the  populous  town  of 
Leghorn, — a  small  burgh  in  1120,  but  at  nresent  peopled 
by  seventy-five  thousand  individuals,  including  the  inhabit- 
ants of  its  three  suburbs,  whicii  contain  more  tlian  thirty 
thousand.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  built,  the  port 
is  frequented  by  merchant  ships,  and  the  town  is  a  place  of 
extensive  trade.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  store-houses^ 
the  arsenals  and  three  lazarettos.  The  only  monument 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  marble  statue  of  Duke  Ferdinand 
the  First,  in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror  with  four  bronze 
slaves  at  his  feet.  The  harbour  is  six  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  seventy-two  in  breadth ;  hulks  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  the  pebbles  and  alluvial  deposites, 
which  are  carried  by  the  sea.  A  great  many  Jewish  and  . 
Greek  merchants  are  settled  in  the  town;  some  of  the  ex- 
ports are  soap,  alabaster  and  coral. 

Ophthalmia  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  its  soil;  it  has  been  Ophthal- 
erroneously  attributed   to  the  sandy  dust  driven  by  the  ""^ 
winds,  and  to  the  humidity  of  the  quarter  called  Mw  Ve- 
nice on  account  of  its  numerous  canals ;  it  appears  on  the 
contrary  to  arise  from  the  comparative  coldness  of  the  night 
air  during  the  summer  season. 

Piombino,  a  sea  port  to  the  south  of  Leghorn,  is  situated  riombiDo. 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Fo- 
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BOOK  pulonia,  which  wrs  destroyed  in  the  ninth  century  hj  tke 
cxxxir.  patrician  Niceus,  but  some  of  its  remains,  and  walls  united 
"  without  cemcnty  are  still  extant.    Near  these  walls  arc  ex- 

tensive ruins,  nhich,  according  to  some  were  originally  an 
ampliithcatre,  while  others  suppose  them  to  have  been  part 
of  the  ancient  Yetulonia.  Piombino  stands  on  a  rock,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  gulf.  The  air  and  cli- 
mate are  unwholesome,  and  tlie  population,  which  peace  and 
commerce  have  not  augmented,  does  not  exceed  two  thou* 
sand  inhabitants. 

The  island  of  Elba,  not  more  than  three  leagues  fron 
the  continent,  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  Piombino. 
It  was  subject  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Pisans;  it 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Grenoese,  and  remained  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  ceded  it  to  France  in 
1801.  The  island  contains  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants; 
it  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  was  given  in 
sovereignty  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  and  who  by  quitting  it 
on  the  25th  of  February  1815,  in  order  to  return  to  Francf, 
brought  on  that  kingdom  a  second  foreign  invasion  more 
disastrous  than  the  first. 

Porto-Ferrajo,  a  fortified  town  with  a  harbour  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  containing  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Porto-Longone,  a  small  town  of 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  is  defended  by  a  fortress  built 
on  a  rock ;  its  harbour  has  been  called  the  Marina. 
Tuscany  owes  to  Duke  Leopuld  the  prosperity  which  it 
of  Tutca-  g^ju  enjoys ;  that  prince  had  corrected  many  abuses  before 
the  year  1772 ;  the  convents  were  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  in  other  Italian  states,  indeed  the  most  useless  orders 
were  abolished,  the  Inquisition  was  rendered  mertiy  nomi- 
nal, the  punishment  of  death  was  almost  unknown,  for  it 
was  only  once  inflicted  during  his  reign  ;  the  system  of 
taxes  was  improved,  and  they  \vei*e  regularly  paid;  -indos- 
try  and  commerce  were  freed  fi*om  their  shackles,  and  edo- 
cation  was  encouraged  among  the  lower  orders,  a  class  of 
people  that  are  kept  in  Italy  in  the  most  abject  ignorance. 
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These  improTemcfnts,  which  are  hoQoiirable  to  the  greatest  book 
prince,  that  ever,  governed  Tuscany,  prepared  the  people  cxxxit. 
to  adopt  without  reluctance  the  French  laws;  but  during 
the  late  changes,  part  of  the  old  system  was  amalgamated 
with  tlie  Napoleon  code;  the  lands  of  religious  communities 
were  restored;  new  abuses  were  introduced,  and  the 
Tuscans,  whose  mildness  is  proverbial, — a  people  very 
easily  satisfied, — have  ventured  to  complain. 

During  the  fifth  century,  a  Dalmatian  hewer  of  stones,  Repubiieof 
whose  piety  induced  him  to  preach  Christianity,  built  a  ^"  ^^' 
hermitage  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  summit  of 
Mount  Titan.    The  hermitage  was  called  Marino,  his  re- 
ligions zeal  made  him  add  the  title  of  saint,  and  after  his 
death,  he  received  the  honours  of  canonization.    A  town 
rose  in  the  year  600,  near  the  hermitage  of  San  Marino, 
from  which  it  took  its  name.    It  was  formed  into  a  repub- 
lic, fortifications  were  erected,  and  two  or  three  small  fort- 
resses in  the  neighbourhood,  were  in  course  of  time  ac- 
quired.    The  po|)es  toolc  possession  of   the  republic  in 
17d9i  a  very   insignificant  conquest,   but  the  emperor  of 
Germany  restored  it  to  freedom.    Enclosed  by  the  states 
of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  at  present  under  the  protection  of  the 
pope.    The  small  republic,  which  adopted  the  following 
protocol  in  writing  to  Venice,  Ma  twstra  carUsima  sorelUif 
la  Serenissima  repiiblica  di   Venetian  occupies  a  surface  of 
five  square  leagues;  the  town  of  San  Marino,   aM   two 
villages  are  contained  in  it.    The  wines  or  the  products  of 
its  territory  supply  its  commerce.     The  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  a  council  of  three  hundred  ancients,  and  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  the  senate  composed  of  twenty  patricians^ 
twenty  burgesses,  and  twenty  peasants,  whose  presidents 
are  two  gonfalonierU  elected  every  three  months.    These 
two  magistrates  have  a  guard  of  thirty  men,  but  if  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  is  endangered,  every  citizen  be-^ 
comes  a  soldier. 
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Ewnpt  amHnued.*^Dticinption  of  Italy. — Fifth  Section.-^ 
Description  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 

BOOK  Although  tlie  subjects  of  the  difTerent  princes  in  Italy 
oxxxYt  resemble  each  other  in  several  particulars,  we  tliink  it 
riglit  to  describe  in  a  separate  chapter,  a  state  which,  in  t 


mnrscrip.  P^^li^ic^I  point  of  view,  diRers  from  every  other  in  Europe. 

turmi  pow-  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  contemplate  an  elective  monarchy 

po^        having  for  its  domain  the  earth,  in  which  it  only  occupies 

a  point,  and  for  its  empire#the  heavens,  from   which  it 

looks  at  kings  as  its  Inferiors.    It  is  not  easy  to  define  or 

even  to  characterize  such  a  power  as  the  throne  of  Rone, 

which4»asses  for  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.    The  papal 

•  tiara  is  adorned  with  a  triple  crown,  he  who  fills  the  throne, 

and  wears  the  diadem,  is  called  the  successor  of  St  Peter; 

in  general,  he  may  be  as  much  entitled  froili  his  advanced  age 

as  from  his  rank  as  prince  of  the  church,  to  the  homage 

and  veneration  of  his  people,  but  he  claims  the  homage 

of  kings  and  all  the  powers  on  the  eartlu    Is  it  as  the 

successor  of  St.  Peter  that  he  is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 

linen,  that  he  wears  the  emblems  of  royalty,  that  be  has 

his  soldiers,  that  justice  is  administered  in  his  naroe^  that 

he  prevents  crimes  by  punishing  the  guilty?     The  two 

powers  with  which  he  is  vesteii,  are  incompatible  with  eaci 

other;*  can  the  servant   of  the  servants  of   Gfod  appear 

^     without    inconsistency    in  royal  pomp?     Is  it  not  un- 
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necessldrj  that  he  should  be  the  weakest  prince  in  Chrie^    Boes 
tendom,  in  order,  as  the  vicar  of  our  Saviour,  to  be  greater  cxxzTr 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth  ?      Such  are  the  reflections  ' 
nvhich  naturally  occur  in  considering  the  pope  as  aniting 
the  suvereign  power  with  his  dignity  as  chief  of  the  church. 
But  what  appears  an  anomaly  at  a  time  when  governmente 
and  powers  are  defined,  might,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris* 
tianity,  have  resulted  from  the  course  of  events,  from  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

The  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see  at  Rome  over,  the  Or%iBof 
other  churches,  dates  from  a  very  remote  period.  Ireneus,  ^^| 
bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  second  century,  and  Saint  Cyprian,  powti. 
bishop  of  Carthage  in  tlie  following  century,  admitted  it  as 
an  incontestable  point,  without,  however,  deducing  all  the 
consequences  which  were  afterwards  derived.  Before  the 
period  that  Italy  was  invaded  by  Pepin^  the  popes  had  no 
political  ]iower,  no  temporal  possessions.  The  pretended 
donation  made  by  Constantine  to  Silvester  the  First,  has 
been  considered  fabulous  by  the  most  able  critics  and  by 
the  Ultramontanes  themselves.*  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  pa* 
lace  of  Childeric  the  Third,  wishing  to  maintain  his  usur- 
pation by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  the  authority  of 
the  church,  consulted  solemnly  pope  Zachariah,  who  an* 
swered,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  that  the  sovereignty  belong* 
ed  to  him  who  exercised  the  royal  power.  Such  an  an-^ 
awer  satisfied  the  scruples  of  the  minister,  his  master  was 
confined  in  a  convent,  and  he  himself  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  French.  But  when  Pepin  had  expelled  the  Lorn* 
bards  from  tlie  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  he  gave  it  from  a 
motive  of  gratitude  or  policy  to  pope  Steplien  the  Second* 
The  donation  was  afterwards  ratified  by  Charlemagne,  who 
added  to  it  Perugino  and  the  dutchy  of  Spoletto.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  temporal 
princes,  were  no  longer  destitute  of  ambition ;  it  was  not, 
however,  before  their  spiritual  power  reached  its  height, 

*  S04  Hiitoir«  de  TEgliM  et  de  rempue  by  J.  Leiiieur,  torn,  ii.— Histoira 
de  la  ddivrinct  d«  TEglise,  by  Father  Morin.— Dictionnaire  de  Moreri,  Arti- 
cle Sylveitre. 
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that  tliej  extended  their  dominions.  The  emperor  Henrj 
the  Third  gare  them  the  dutchy  of  Benevento  in  tbe 
'  eleventh  century;  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  bequeath- 
ed to  the  Holy  See,  the  territories  of  Bolsena,  tiagnarea, 
Monte-Fiascone,  Viterbo,  Civita  Castellana,  Cometo,  Ci- 
vita-Yecchia  and  Bracciano,  possessions  which  form  the 
Patrimony  of  8L  Peter.  Rome,  then  merely  the  residence 
of  the  popes,  belonged  to  the  empire,  it  was  divided  by 
i*epublican  factions.  Men  possessing  qualities  that  were  III 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attempted  vainly  to  es- 
tablish a  free  government.  Rome  and  the  contiguous  pro- 
vince of  Sabina  were  not  included  in  the  domains  of  the 
Holy  See,  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Lewis 
Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement  the  Seventh,  united  the 
marches  of  Ancona  to  the  states  of  the  church  in  1552* 
The  dutchy  of  Urbino,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Julius  the  Second,  became  the  possession  of  the  popes  in 
1626.  The  latest  conquests  the  popes  made,  were  Orvie- 
tano,  the  dutchy  of  Castro,  and  the  county  of  Romiglione. 
The  two  last  principalities  were  the  inheritance  of  pope 
Paul  the  Third,  and  he  left  them  to  his  son  Farnese,  who 
became  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia;  but  one  of  his  de- 
scendants mortgaged  them  at  tlie  Mount  of  Piety  in  Rome, 
for  a  sum  which  ho  was  unable  to  pay,  and  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  took  possession  of  them. 
^*®  The  part  which  the  pope  took,  as  a  temporal  prince  of 

the  church,  in  the  European  coalitions  against  France, 
was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences ;  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  if  Napoleon  had  retained  iiis  pow- 
er, the  popes  might  have  been  reduced  to  their  ancient 
condition  under  the  eastern  empire.  The  invasion  of  the 
French  into  Lombardy  and  the  states  of  the  church,  forced 
Pius  the  Sixth  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  nineteenth 
of  June  1796.  It  was  stiputated  tliat  he  should  cede  to 
France  a  certain  number  of  statues,  vases,  pictures,  and 
five  hundred  manuscripts  chosen  by  commissaries  of  the 
republic,  that  he  should  pay  a  contribution  of  L.800,000, 
grant  a  free  passage  to  French  troops,  open  bis  ports  to 
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Freiidi  v««sela»  and  sliut  tliein  against  the  aliipa  of  every    book 
state  at  war  with  the  Fi*ench  republic.    The  treaty  was  cxxxv. 
soon  broken  by  tlie  pope  himself;  fortune  seemed  to  dc-  ' 

dare  against  France,  and  Pius  the  Sixth  took  possession  of 
Ferrara  in  the  following  year.  A  letter  intercepted  by 
Bonaparte  proved  that  his  holiness  was  treating  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  con- 
queror, new  conditions  were  proposed  by  the  Holy  See. 
The  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  of  francs  or  L-ly^OO^OOO  was 
exacted  by  tiie  French  generalissimo,  and  the  other  terms 
of  the  former  treaty  were  anew  concluded.  But  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  French  general  Duphot»  at  Rome,  in  the  coui*se 
of  the  same  year,  furnished  the  Directory  with  a  pretext 
for  overturning  the  papal  government.  General  Berthier 
received  orders  to  march  against  Rome,  and  the  states  of 
the  Holy  See  were  transformed  into  a  republic.  When 
the  French  left  Italy,  tlie  ephemeral  republic  fell  of  its  own 
accord.  The  Roman  states,  in  consequence  of  new  politi- 
cal combinations,  were  united  to  the  crown  of  Italy  in 
1808;  Rome  and  Paris  were  then  fixed  as  places  of  resi- 
dence for  the  popQ.  A  new  revolution  was  the  result  of 
the  events  in  1814,  and  Pius  the  Seventh  recovered  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  church. 

The  Roman  states  are  bounded   by  the  Adriatic  Sea  Extent  and 
on   the  east,  by  the   Lombard  Venetian  kingdom  on  the  theRoman 
north,  by  the  dutchies  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  on  the  'tates. 
south-west*  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  south. 
Their  extent  in  one  direction  exceeds  ninety-five  leagues, 
and    twenty-five    in    the    other ;    their   surface  may  be 
equal    to  two   thousand    two  hundred   and  forty  square 
leagues.    Ancient  denominations^  such  as  dutchieS|  coun- 
ties and  otliers  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  were 
abolitihed  ;  the  country  is  now  divided  into  three  districts 
and  seventeen  legations..    The  example  of  the  French  sys- 
tem was  the  means  of  occasioning  reforms  in  the  laws*  in  the 
administration  of  justice*  and  in  the  (\istribution  of  taxes; 
much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  he 
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HOOK    feftr^'that  the  popes  may  be  always  unabk  to  estaUisli 
cxxxT.  within  their  dominionsy  the  moral  improrfmentv  the  love  of 

^■""■"^  itidastry,  and  other  good  qualities  of  wliirli  the  Romaa 
people  are  perhaps  suHceptible  under  a  diflTerent  govern* 
ment.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  government 
of  the  people  in  the  Roman  states,  one  must  visit  the  capi- 
tal, nut  the  minor  towns. 

RoBM.  xhe  ordinary  method  of  life  at  Rome,  may  be  termed 

a  long  lent,  so  much  attention  do  all  the  inhabitaBts  ]>ay 
to  the  exterior  duties  of  religion.  That  large  city,  which 
might  contain  three  times  more  than  its  present  popula- 
tion, has  a  sombre  appearance,  rendered  more  striking  by 
large  squares,  spacious  and  desert  streets,  numerous  monks 
or  priests,  and  the  majestic  ruins  which  are  seen  at  every 
step.  The  very  market  places  are  ahnost  as  much  de- 
serted on  market  days  as  tire  rest  of  the  town.  But  the 
stillness  is  changed  into  noisy  mirth  at  tlie  time  of  Cami- 
>ral ;  Rome  is  no  longer  the  same  city,  all  ranks  are  then 
confounded,  the  churches  are  deserted,  and  the  streets  can 
bardly  contain  the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  leave  thenr 

Moccoietti.  houses,  and  join  in  the  joyous  throng.  On  these  days  of 
folly  are  seen  young  abbots,  grave  magistrates,  even  pre- 
lates covered  with  masks,  in  quest  of  pleasure,  which  may 
bo  easily  found,  for  both  sexes,  are  persuaded  that  a  few 
moments  of  error  are  fully  expiated  by  the  |ienitrnce  and 
holy  privations  of  lent,  l^imultuous  crowds  assemble  on 
-the  Corso,  which  is  on  these  occasions  lined  with  two  files 
of  carriages;  pieces  of  tapestry  and  other  ornaments  are 
suspended  from  everv  window;  confetli  or  small  fragments 
of  puzzolana,  dipt  in  lime  water  to  imitate  sugar  plums,  are 
thrown  against  the  foot  passengers  and  the  equipages,  fol- 
lowed by  the  shouts  and  applause  of  a  mnltitude  in  masks 
of  every  colour. 

Hone  At  a  given  signal, — ^the  report  of  a  cannon,  the  middle  and 

the  greater  part  of  the  Corso  are  cleared ;  horses  without 
riders  are  seen  in  full  gallop, — ^tinsel  glittering  about  dieir 
manes  and  tails, — ribbons  with  burning  matches,  stream- 
ing in  the  wind;  sparks  flying  from  their  backs,  sides 
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•nd  ereiy  part  of  their  body ;  thus  galled  and  ttormented,    book 
the  friglitened  animals  run  at  full  speed*  cxxzr. 

The  rollies  of  the  carnival,  which  may  bo  compared  to 
the  Uiperealia  of  the  ancient  Romans,  are  accompanied 
with  other  diversions  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday; 
men*  women,  and  children  walk  about  tlie  streets  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  pursue  each  other  in 
order  to  extinguish  them.  Every  equipage  must  also  be 
illuminated,  otherwise  it  might  be  brol^en  by  the  populace. 
The  same  customs  were  observed  in  ancient  Borne  during 
the  festival  of  Ceres  seeking  fvr  her  daughter  Proserpine* 

It  might  be  naturally  imagined  tliat  tlie  police  are  care-  Poiict. 
lesfl  or  useless  in  a  capital,  where  government,  instead  of 
punisiiing,  negociates  with  bandits;  it  must  be  admitted^ 
however,  that  tliere  are  few  towns  where  the  police  are 
more  efficient  or  better  regulated  than  at  Rome ;  no  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets,  none  of  the  petty  larcenies  so 
common  in  great  towns;  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that 
handkerchiefs  and  watclies  are  stolen.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  stilettos  are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  from  jealousy^ 
not  from  avarice  or  desire  of  gain.  The  streets  of  Rome 
are  not  sullied  by  the  degraded  beings,  tolerated  in  other 
towns  as  a  necessary  leprosy,  and  whose  sight  serves  to 
tempt  the  wicked,  and  to  oScnd  the  virtuous.  Public 
women  are  banished  without  any  scruple,  or  at  all  events 
they  can  never  he  distinguished  by  indecent  effrontery.  It 
may  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  papal  governinenty 
that  it  has  done  much  to  suppress  licentiousness  and  im- 
morality by  encouraging  marriages.  Marriage  licenses^ 
says  an  author,  are  granted  with  as  much  facility  as  pass- 
ports, and  as  soon  as  these  licenses  are  presented,  the  cu- 
rates must  read  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  pronounce 
the  nuptial  benediction.  He  who  seduces  a  young  woman^ 
is  obliged  to  marry  her,  or  to  pass  five  years  of  his  life  at 
the  galleys. 

The  church  condemns  usury,  but  it  permits  the  car-  Monopo- 
dinals  to  enjoy  the  most  unjust  monopolies.     They  only  ^'**' 
are  permitted  to  sell  the  necessaries  of  life,— oily  gro- 
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BOOK    cerics^  corn,  flour,  and  bread.     The  grocers  mod  teken 
oxxxT.   nre  merely  agentSt  or  if  any  wish  to  exercise   their  in- 

■"""■""""  dustry  on  their  own  account,  they  are  exposed  to  vexa- 
tious oppression.  Besides,  government  regulates  tlie 
price  of  bread  for  the  nominal  and  ostensible  reasoa 
that  the  people  may  not  pay  too  dear  for  It,  but  if  anj 
baker  attempts  to  sell  It  under  the  regulated  prices  ke 
may  be  liable  to  a  severe  penalty.  Most  governmento 
are  now  aware  of  the  bad  eflTects  of  lotteries ;  at  Rome^ 
however,  that  iniquitous  tax  is  not  only  levied  on  tn 
ignorant  and  wretched  people,  but  sanctioned  by  the 
ministers  of  religion,  for  the  tickets  are  drawn  in  tlie  pit- 
senceof  clergymen,  bishops  and  cardinals;  children  turs 
tlie  wheel,  but  before  they  do  so,  they  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Althougli  lotteries  are  permitted  by  the  church,  tbe 
same  church  prohibits  games  of  chance. 

At  Paris,  ^eiMdarmea  guard  the  theatres,  and  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  public  places  during  festivals ;  at  Rome,  go- 
vernment goes  further;  while  the  follies  of  the  Carnival 
last,  and  while  the  tiieatres  are  oitened*  an  executioner 
walks  gravely  near  his  eavaUttOf  an  in<}truinenl  of  punish- 
ment, destined  for  those  whose  turbulent  mirth  passes  tke 
)n>escribed  rules  on  festive  days,  or  for  the  critics  vho 
venture  to  condemn  or  interrupt  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion. The  cavaletto  consists  of  two  boards  joined  to  eacJi 
other,  and  forming  two  inclined  planes ;  it  is  supported  on 
four  wooden  feet«  and  the  two  in  front  are  higher  tlian 
tiie  others.  Delinquents  are  placed  horizontally,  and 
bound  to  it,  so  as  to  prevent  tlieir  escape,  while  the  exe- 
eationer  inflicts  a  certain  number  of  lashes.  Yintiifrs 
must  submit  to  the  same  punishment,  if  animal  food,  or 
any  dishes  that  are  not  permitted,  apiKsar  on  their  tables 
during  lent. 

•trappada  '^'*^  Strappado  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  great- 
er offences;  the  hands  of  tbe  criminal  are  tied  behind  bis 
back,  he  is  raised  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  rope,  aod 
allowed  to  fall  suddenly  to  the  ground. 

PttDirfi-         The  assassin  is  punished  by  death,  but  not  until  be  has 

■lent  of 
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remnined  seTenil  dajrs  in  a  dangcon^-^the  victim  of  ras-    book 
pense,  and  ignorant  or  his  sentence  $  he  is  then  compelled  cxxxn 
to  listen  to  the  exiiortatlons  of  a  priest,  to  confess  and   to  — —— 
communicate.     Three  days  alter  tliese  ceremonies  have 
talien  place,  the  criminal  may  be  executed ;  but  if  he  re* 
fuses  the  ciAisolations  of  religion,  he  is  beset  by  all]  the 
monks  and  priests  belonging  to  the  ^different  ^congrega- 
tions, until  he  confess,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  refusal, 
he  cannot  be  punished  without  an  order  from  the  pope. 
The  torture  has  been  abolished,  and  the  Italian  or  national 
language  substituted  for 'the  Latin  in  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Twelfth. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  states,  consists  of  csrrdi-  Govern- 
Tials  who^llll  certain  offlces,  and  laymen  to  whom  different  °^°^ 
places  in  the  magistracy  and  army  are  committed.  One 
cardinal  performs  the  duties  of  Camerlingo^  or  minister  of 
linance;  he  presides  in  the  Apostolic  chamber, — the  council 
entrusted  with  the  revenue  of  the  state.  Another  or  the 
secretary  of  state  corresponds  with  nuncios  and  legates; 
bis  officeis  similar  to  that  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  1n(9 
other  governments.  The  Ditario  is  entrusted  with  the|  no** 
mination  to  vacant  benefices,  with  dis|ien8ations  and  an- 
fiats.  The  vicar,  besides  his  episcopal  functions,  may  be 
considered  in  Home,  minister  of  the  police;  he  watches 
over  the  inhabitants,  punishes  transgressors,  and  enforces 
the  laws  against  the  Jews.  The  office  of  the  chancellor  is 
mifllciently  indicated  by  its  title.  The  auditor  administers 
jastice,  derides  intricate  lawsuits,  and  examines  those  that 
are  ap|M>inted  to  diocesses.  The  secretary  of  accounts  mar 
nages  whatever  appertains  to  the  public  expenditure.  Dif- 
ferent assemblies  of  cardinals  are  called  consistories  or  con- 
gregations; the  members  of  consistories  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  nuncios,  legates  and  bishops. 
The  members  of  congregations  pass  sentence  on  murder- 
ers, who  claim  the  right  of  asylum  or  impunity  after  hav- 
ing taken  refuge  in  a  church ;  they  examine  the  complaints 
of  the  people  against  their  governors,  tlie  claims  of  those 
irho  solicit  titles  of  nobility,  and  other  qaeations  of  a  like 
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BOOK    nature.    The  congregation  of  riteA  regvlates  tbo  ccrenoniei 
oxxxY.  of  the  churchy  and  confers  after  the  usual  forms  the  koa- 

""""■""  ours  of  canonization.  Tlie  chief  of  these  congregations  is 
the  Inquisition  or  Santo- Offixio^  which  the  Index  or  a  coun- 
cil of  censors  assist  A  number  of  cardinals  form  the  Seg- 
iMltira  di  Q%u$ti%iai  a  court  that  reviews  the*  decisions  of 
inferior  judges.  Tlie  pope  presides  in  the  S^natura  di 
€hra%iat  iiis  lioliness  and  several  cardinals  examine  the  pe- 
titions of  supplicants,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  may  be  extended  with  advantage.  The 
Bota,  a  tribunal  composed  of  lay  judges,  takes  cc^i- 
aaqce  of  civil  cases  in  ibe  first  instance;  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  criminal  cases  fall  within  the  department  of 
the  governor  of  Rome.  Two  ConsuUa  or  courts  of  appeal 
are  established  in  the  Roman  states,  the  one  in  the  capital, 
the  other  at  Bologna*  The  senator  and  his  four  lieute- 
nants form  also  another  lay  tribunal,  and  the  conservator! 
are  magistrates  entrusted  witii  whatever  concerns  the  inte- 
f«sts  of  the  town;  they  regulate  tlie  distribution  of  the 
taxes  in  the  chief  tow^i  of  e\evy  district. 

fteiiglon.  .  Su|ierstitiun  prevails  not  only  at  Rome  but  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Church.  The  inhabitants  observe  scrupu- 
lously all  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  omitting  nothing  con- 
nected with  form  or  etiquette,  although  apparently  deutitate 
of  true  devotion.  The  confession  is  a  practice  which  all  fol- 
low, more  from  custom  than  Christian  humility,  rather  to 
lull  the  conscience  than  to  correct  vice.  A  lady  meets  bcr 
lover  in  a  church,  they  may  be  alone,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens tluit  the  churches  are  deserted,  but  she  never  speaks 
or  even  looks  at  him,  until  he  has  counted  all  the  beads  in 
Jhs  chaplet  The  people  kneel  and  receive  the  benedictions 
of  the  pope;  it  is  not  at  Rome,  however,  that  the  chief  of 
tlie  church  is  thought  to  participate  in  tlie  divine  power, 
what  he  gains  in  temporal,  ho  loses  In  spiritual  authority. 

Ctrtificatet      As  soon  as  Easter  is  over,  tlie  curates  demand  from  their 

o^commu-  jinri^iijoners  certificates  of  communion,  and  if  any  do  not 
present  them,  their  names  are  added  to  the  lists  of  tlie  exr 
OMimonicated.     Although  the  subjects  of  the  papal   go- 
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irermnent  iRttst  observe  the  ceremonies  of  deTotion,  stran*    book 
gens  enjoy  the  utmost  freeilom;  no  processes  are  raised   cxxxv* 
agntnst  foreigners,  who  do  not  decic  their  buusts  witli  ta*  - 
pestry  on  Corpus  ChrisH  day,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  take  off  tiieir  hats,  if  they  see  a  cross  or  the 
Tialicum  in  the  streets.  Lastly,  whatever  a  man's  religious 
belief  may  be,  h^  may  be  assured  of  having  his  body  tran« 
sported  to  tlie  church  after  death,  and  provided  payment 
be  mafle,  of  being  interred  with  all  tiie  honours  and  pomp 
used  by  the  Romish  communion. 

It  IS  needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  sigisbei  or  sigisbei* 
cav€Uiere  serrmtif  they  are  as  common  in  Rome  as  in  the 
other  large  towns;  during  the  residence  of  the  French, 
these  lovers  were  rendered  ridiculous,  and  intrigues  were 
substitutH  for  the  contracts  wliicli  good  natured  husbands 
made  with  the  gentlemen  that  their  ladies  loved.  Foreign- 
ers  who  have  lately  returned  from  Rome,  admit  that  the 
ancient  custom  is  again  becoming  fashionable,  a  natural 
consequence  in  a  country  where  the  beneicial  effects  of 
education  are  unknown,  where  it  docs  not  tend  to  imjiroTO 
the  morals. 

A  government  wholly  pacific  like  that  of  Rome,  might  Artsaod 
console  itself  for  its  political  nullity,  by  encouraging  and  ^<:i<°<^**- 
protecting  letters,  sciences  and  arts,  but  ^n  intellectual 
deadness  seems  to  pervade  the  Roman  states*  The  sciences 
are  less  cultivated  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  the  town 
which  contains  inexhaustible  treasures^for  the  archainlogisty 
possesses  no  antiquarian  worthy  of  being  compared  witii 
many  in  Germany  or  France.  The  literary  acudemias  in 
Rome  are  more  obscure  than  other  societies  of  tbe  same 
sort  in  the  French  provinces.  The  stage  cannot  flnuriah 
in  a  town  where  the  tragedies  of  Aliieri  are  not  permitted 
to  be  acted,  where  the  theatres  are  only  open  a  few  days 
before  and  after  Carnival,  and  although  prelates  appear 
at  tl\^atrical  representations,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
prohibit  such  amu&ements,  than  to  sanction  a  criminal 
mntilation  in  the  holy  city,  by  substituting  castrati  for 
singing  women.    No  name  worthy  the  age  of  Italian  paint- 
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GXJULV*  f^p  iii^  ancient  diefo-d^tKuvres  in  wliidi  Rome  alMittniifl» 
the  French  academy  of  the  fine  arts  miglit  as  well  be  es- 
tablished in  any  otiier  town.  Mosaic  painting  is  tlie  only 
art  in  which  the  Romans  excel. 
Education.  Xhe  people  in  the  upper  classes  are  as  indolent  and  ill 
informed  as  the  present  Venetian  nobles;  the  reading  of 
the  young  people  is  mostly  confined  to  the  romances  of 
Yoltaire,  and  the  girls,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  tioM 
lost  in  a  convent,  read  frivolous  and  dangerous  worlu. 
The  lower  orders  in  the  town  can  read  and  write,  bet  sock 
knowledge  is  by  no  means  .common  in  the  rural  districts 

Enough  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  mamiers 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  capital  of  tbe  Roman 
states,  some  remarks  may  now  be  made  on  the  most  re- 
markable ancient  and  modern  monuments  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  place.  Rome  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  plain,  which  extends  from  the  Appenines  to  tbe  sea; 
that  plain  was  formerly  fertile,  it  is  now  comparatively 
sterile.  He  who  enters  the  town,  can  hardly  believe  liim- 
self  in  the  former  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  different 
is  papal  from  imperial  Rome,  of  which  some  scattered  mo- 
numents are  still  remaining,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of 
time,  barbarians  and  Christians,  attest  the  past  existence. 
The  modern  soil  is  much  higher  than  the  ancient,  the 
Tarpeian  rock  does  not  exceed  at  present  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Ibetin  height,  and  the  pavement  of  a  small  church, 
built  at  the  base  oT  the  Palatine  hill,  is  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  dome  of  an  ancient  temple,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Romulus  and  Remus  wei*e  supposed  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  wolf.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  in  order  to  discover  the  base 
of  Trajan's  pillar.  More  than  half  the  pedestal  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Constantino  was  covered  with  earth, 
which  was  also  removed  before  a  correct  judgment  could 
be  formed  of  a  monument  that  has  suffered  little  fron 
the  effects  of  time;  and  altiiough  raised  in  a  period 
when  art  was  on  the  decline,   is  nevertheless  moat  ia« 
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terestiiig  to  the  antiquary.     The  fine  Bgyptian  obelisk    book 
loaded  witii  hieroglyphics,  and  cut  by  order  of  RamseSf   cxxzr. 
thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  was  covered  • 

with  sixteen  feet  of  earth  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  great 
circus,  before  it  was  transported,  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth,  to  the  square  of  St  John  of  Lateran.  The  soil 
reached  to  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  principal  gate 
in  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  Many  monuments  that 
still  remain  of  ancient  Rome,  were  cleared  by  the  French 
government,  which  did  more  in  a  few  years  than  most  of 
the  popes,  to  restore  them  to  the  admiration  of  modern 
artists. 

The  Pantheon,  a  temple  erected  by  Agrippa  to  all  the  PaDtheon. 
gods,  is  perhaps  the  finest  monument  of  ancient  Rome^ 
and  certa^ily  the  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation. 
The  round  arch  is  equal  in  height  to  its  diameter,  as  if  the 
architect  had  wished  to  imitate  the  rotundity  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  light  passes  into  it  by 
an  opening  eighty  feet  in  circumference.  Adorned  with  ^ 
magificent  portico,  composed  of  sixteen  granite  columns^ 
and  crowned  with  a  pediment  supported  on  eight  columns^ 
it  was  easily  changed  into  .a  church.  The  tombs  of  Ra- 
phael and  Annibal  Caracci,  the  busts  of  Palladio,  Winkel- 
mann  and  Nicolas  Foussin  are  now  seen  instead  of  tlie 
heathen  gods  that  were  formerly  stationed  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  Rotondo  is  the  modern  name  of  .the  edifice,  and  the 
stranger  ascends  by  steps  to  the  circular  opening  in  the 
roof.  The  dome  was  covered  with  bronze  in  the  tim^ 
of  the  Roman  power;  Constans  the  Second  was  the  first 
who  took  part  of  it  away,  and  sent  it  to  Syracuse ;  the  i-est 
was  employed  in  constructing  the  famous  Baldacchino  qf 
St.  Peter's,  and  in  making  ihe  cannon  which  defend  at 
present  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Flavian,  which  has  been  called  the  Coiifeun. 
Colosseum  or  Coliseum,  from  its  gigantic  proportions,  is  not 
in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  Pantheon,  because 
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BOOK    it  was  impossible  to  change  it  into  a  cbarch ;  bat  the  people 
oxxxT.  have  some  respect  for  the  buildingy  since  Pius  the  Sixth 

erected  a  largo  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  and  fifteea 

altars  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  within  the  enclosure.  Twelve  thousand  Jews, 
whom  Vespasian  made  captives,  and  brought  to  Rome  af- 
ter the  talcing  of  Jerusalem,  commenced  the  edifice,  which 
cost  at  first  a  sum  equal  to  L.S,083,500;  it  was  afterwards 
finished  by  Titus.  The  outer  part  of  the  building  exceeds 
fourteen  hundred  feet  in  circumference;  the  interior  is  fife 
hundred  and  eighty  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  <Hghty 
in  breadth.  It  was  supposed  that  it  could  contain  80,000 
spectators,  but  from  calculations  which  appear  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  forty-four  thou- 
sand.* When  Titus  opened  the  amphitheatre  for  the  first 
time,  the  stage  was  crowded  with  a,^  incredible  number  of 
wild  animals  of  every  sort, — foies,  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
stags  and  gazelles ;  more  than  five  thousand  were  destroy- 
ed in  a  single  day.  The  arena  was  sometimes  changed  in- 
to a  lake  twenty  feet  deep,  the  water  flowed  through 
eighty  openings,  and  the  people  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a 
naval  combat. 

It  is  customary  to  visit  the  Vatican,  when  illumined  with 
torches,  and  the  Coliseum  by  moon  light;  and  certain- 
ly, the  pale  light  of  the  moon  heightens  greatly  the  effect 
of  the  vast  amphitheatre;  the  imagination  may  conceive 
the  ghosts  of  gladiators  issuing  from  the  vomitoriest  or  the 
shades  of  captives  that  perished  before  a  people  accustoni- 
ed  to  barbarous  spectacles. 
Vatican.  The  Vatican,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's  palace. 
It  consists  of  several  edifices  that  occupy  a  much  greater 
surface  than  both  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  twenty  courts,  as  many  porticos,  eight 
large,  two  hundred  smaller  stair-cases,  and  twelve  hundred 
apartments.    The  great  stair-case,  which  leads  to  the  gal- 
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lery  of  antiques,  served  as  a  model  for  the  one  in  the  book 
Louvre,  to  which  most  judges  give  the  preference.  The  cxxxv* 
chapel  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  famous  Sixtine  chapel,  is  — ^— 
riclilj  decorated,  and  its  finest  ornament  is  the  celebrated 
painting  of  the  last  judgment,  in  fresco  by  Michael 
Angelo*.  The  library  contains  seventy  thousand  volumes, 
and  forty  thousand  manuscripts.  In  the  same  palace  are 
seen  the  school  of  Athens,  and  the  other  fresco  paintings 
of  Raphael.  A  small  building  which  communicates  with 
the  Vatican,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Rome,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  as  far  as  the  Appenines,  has  on  that 
account  been  called  Belvedere.  In  the  same  building,  and 
in  a  much  better  situation  than  the  Louvre,  is  placed  the 
statue  of  the  Apollo, — the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture ;  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  and  the  Antinous  are  seen  in 
adjoining  apartments.  « 

The  Vatican  is  the  residence  of  the  Pope  in  winter,  and  Quirmai 
the  Quirlnal  palace  in  summer.  Although  the  form  of  the  ^^^^^' 
edifice  may  be  irregular,  it  has  been  much  admired  for  the 
magnificence  of  the  interior,  the  fine  view  from  it,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens.  It  was  reserved,  under  thei  French 
imperial  government,  for  the  young  prince  who  received  the 
title  of  king  of  Rome.  The  palace  derives  its  name  from 
the  Quirinal  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  it  stands.  It 
has  also  been  called  Monte-CavallOf  because  in  front  of  it 
are  two  groups  of  marble  statues,  each  representing  a 
horse  of  collossal  proportions,  and  a  youth  seventeen  feet 
in  height,  who  appears  to  subdue  it.  The  two  groups  are 
ancient,  but  they  are  not  the  works  of  Phideas  and  Praxi- 
teles, as  might  be  inferred  from  their  names  on  the  pedes- 
tals. An  Egyptian  obelisk  of  red  porphyry  rises  between 
them,  and  a  fountain,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  a 
basin  of  oriental  granite,  seventy-six  feet  in  circumference^ 
adorns  the  centre  of  the  court. 

Modern  Rome  has  also  its  capitol,  but  it  is  no  longer  capUoi. 
the  capitol  which  the  masters  of  the  world  ascended  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  whose  temple  com- 
manded the  town;  near  it  rose  the  Tdbulariumf  an  edi- 
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cxxxT.   of  the  decrees  of  Romey  recorded  on  tables  of  brass.    The 

modern  capitol  is  an  insignificant  hill,  and  the  buildings  on 

it  are  tlie  residences  of  the  municipal  magistrates.    A  single 
flight  of  steps,  planned  by  Michael  Angelo,  leads  to  tlietop 
of  the  liill,  styled  by  corruption  the  Cantpidoglio.    Two 
antique  lions  of  basalt  guard  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  two 
naked  col  loss!  the  top ;  the  latter  were  dug  out  of  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.     Each 
holds  a  prancing  horse,  collossal  too,  and  yet  scarcely  reach- 
'ing  to  the  waist  of  its  gigantic  master.    These  figures, 
which  are  but  of  indifferent  workmanship,  have  been  styled 
Castor  and  Pollux*     On  a  line  with  them  arc  tw*o  mutilated 
trophies,  two  statues  of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  lastly, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  balustrade  two  miliary  boundaries; 
the  stone.  No.  I.  on  the  Appian  way,  was  formerly  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  mile,  but  it  stands  now  at  the  beginning.* 
The  square  or  pia%%a9  to  which  the  stair  leads,  is  regularly 
built  on  three  sides;  the  palace  of  the  senator  occupies  tbe 
front,  that  of  the  Conservatorif  the  right  side,  and  the  mu- 
seum of  antiquities,  the  left.    These  buildings  are  also  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  by  his  direction  the  bronze 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
square, — the  finest  ancient  equestrian  statue  in  existence, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  been  found  at  Rome. 

The  senatorial  tower  in  front  of  the  capitol,  commands 
a  vast  space  covered  with  ruins,  now  the  Campo  Vacdno 
or  cow-market,  formerly  the  Forum  Romanum.  •*  From  this 
elevated  station,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Foniroy** 
says  M.  Simond,  **  the  eloquent  voice  of  Cicero  might 
have  been  heard,  revealing  to  his  assembled  countrymen 
the  conspiracies  of  a  Cataline.  He  might  even  have  been 
heard  in  the  tribune  of  Harangues,  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Forum,  and  next  to  tiie  temple  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor, — taking  the  oath  that  he  had  saved  the  country,  and 
all  the  people  repeating  the  same  oath  after  him.     But  the 
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gory  head  and  band  of  this  saviour  of  his  countfy,  might   book 
have  been  seen  from  the  same  station,  soon  after  nailed  to  oxxxv. 
the  side  of  the  same  tribune,  and  the  same  people  tamely      ■ 
looking  on !    Instead  of  contending  crowds  of  patriots,  con- 
spirators, orators,  heroes  and  fools,  each  acting  his  part,  I 
only  saw  a  few  cows  quietly  picking  up  blades  of  grass 
among  the  ruins ;   beggars  and  monks,  and  asses  loaded 
i^ith  bags  of  puzzolana,  and  a  gang  of  galley  slaves,  lazily 
digging  for  antiquities  under  the  lash  of  a  task  master."* 
The  galf  of  Curtius  may  recall  the  patriotic  devotion  of  a 
Roman  general,  but  it  does  not  deserve  at  present  the  name 
of  a  pond. 

The  Antonine  column,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of 
St.  Paul,  rises  near  the  J^ontC'Citorio*  The  tomb  of 
Adrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  has  become  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  bridge  which  leads  to  it,  and  which 
bears  the  same  name,  was  the  ancient  JElian  bridge,  built 
by  Adrian ;  the  two  statues  at  the  entrance  are  those  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  others  represent  angels. 

We  may  leave  tliese  ancient  monuments,  disfigured  by  church  of 
bad  taste  and  religious  zeal,  and  direct  our  stops  to  the  ^*  ^^^'^ 
master  work  of  modern  Rome,  the  largest  Christian  temple 
10  the  world.  One  fault  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  may  be 
mentioned,— *the  principal  front  instead  of  resembling  that 
of  a  temple,  looks  more  like  the  front  of  a  showy  palace.  * 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  so  great  that  the  mag- 
nificent cupola  does  not  seem  to  form  any  part  of  it,  but 
appears  like  the  dome  of  another  edifice.  The  court  of  St. 
Peter,  not  less  remarkable  than  the  church,  is  surrounded 
b/two  semicircular  porticos,  which  enclose  a  space  that  ex- 
tends to  the  front  of  the  building,  and  forms  two  pia%xaSt 
of  which  the  total  length  exceeds  a  thousand  feet  The 
portico  is  surmounted  by  ninety-two  statues  of  the  saints, 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height;  the  proportions  of  the 
portal  accord  so  well  with  the  objects  which  surround  it, 
that  its  great  size  is  not  at  first  obvious,  neither  do  the  pil- 
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lars  appear  very  large,  although  they  are  more  than  eight 
feet  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  dimensions  of  the  front 
'  are  equal  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet;  the  en- 
trances to  the  cbnrch  are  five  doors,  under  a  portico  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  thirty-nine  broad* 
The  extremities  of  the  portico  form  two  vestibules,  in  one 
of  which  may  be  seen  the  equestrian  statue  of  Constantine, 
in  the  other  that  of  Charlemagne,  both  of  whom,  Rome 
considers  its  benefactors. 

The  form  of  St.  Peter^s  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  those 
who  enter  it  for  the  first  time,  are  less  struck  with  the  size 
of  the  building  than  the  profusion  of  mosaics  and  marbles; 
the  length,  however,  is  equal  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  the  height  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet.     The  or- 
naments are  so  splendid  as  to  be  dazzling,  they  are  arranged 
with  more  ostentation  than  taste.    It  might  also  be  urged 
that  the  light  is  too  great ;  were  it  less  vivid  it  might  be 
more  in  unison  with  the  purpose  of  the  building,  or  more 
inviting  to  retirement  and  devotion;  it  might  also  harmo- 
nize better  with  a  finely  painted  window  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  nave.    The  principal  chapels  are  adorned  with  mosaics 
after  the  models  of  the  great  masters.    An  antique  Giove 
Capitolino  in  bronze,  was  melted  to  supply  materials  for  a 
colossal  figure  of  St.  Peter,  a  figure  of  barbarous  workman- 
ship, which  has  been  placed  in  a  recess.    The  statue  is  al- 
ways surrounded  by  devout  persons,  who  kiss  with  great 
fervour  a  projecting  too  of  the  apostle,  and  the  metal  has 
been  actually  worn  off  a  full  inch,  by  the  kisses  of  three 
hundred  years. 

The  baldacchino  or  famous  canopy  of  bronze  which  sur- 
mounts the  high  altar  may  give  the  stranger  an  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  building.  It  is  nearly  ninety  feet  high, 
exceeding  the  height  of  all  the  palaces  in  Rome  except  one; 
indeed  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  canopy,  which  in  appearance  seems  a  mere 
piece  of  furniture  that  might  be  pushed  into  a  corner  with- 
out being  missed.*    The  hronze  used  in  constructing  i^ 
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weighed  one  thousiind  six  hundred  and  sixty-Bix  himdred-  book 
weightiH  a»d  the  gilding  cost  more  than  L.  10,000.  It  ©xxxr. 
stands  below  the  cupola,  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  building.  The  height  of  tiie  cupola  amounts  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Teet»  and  the  inner  diameter  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  twelve  apostles  are  represented 
in  mosaics,  and  separated  by  groups  of  arigels  bearing  the 
instruments  of  the  passion.  Care  has  been  taken  in  the 
two  most  apparent  parts  of  the  church,  to  connect  it  with 
the  memory  of  the  saint,  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  Thus, 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  gilded  balustrade  placed  before  the 
high  altar,  covers  the  tomb  and  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  si- 
tuated beneatli  it,  in  a  subterranean  church  more  ancient 
than  the  Basilica.  The  upper  end  of  the  nave  is  deco- 
rated with  a  splended  monument, — ^the  pulpit  of  St. 
Peter,  supported  by  four  collossal  figures  of  St  Am- 
brose, St.  Augustin,  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Chrysostoro. 
According  to  tradition,  St.  Peter  used  to  sit  in  the  arm 
chair  now  placed  in  the  pulpit;  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  in- 
laid with  gold  and  silver.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1450,  and  finished  in  1606.  The  sum  expended 
on  it,*  was  equivalent  to  L.10,291,T00. 

No  other  church  in  Rom^  can  be  compared  with  St.  Ancient 
Peter's ;  many,  however,  are  remarkable  for  their  orna-  churcbe«. 
ments  or  antiquity.  The  Romans  consider  San  Giovanni 
in  Fronte,  not  only  the  most  ancient  in  Rome,  but  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  it  has  also  been  designated  the  Baptisery  of  Cari' 
stantine,  but  the  emperor  was  not  baptized  there,  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  enriched  it.  To  give  a  detail- 
ed account  of  the  other  churches  in  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  would  be  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  task ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  their  number  exceeds  three  hundred. 

But  the  number  of  palaces  is  still  greater;  their  archi' paiacei. 
tecture  has  for  the  most  part  the  character  of  solidity  ra- 
ther than  of  elegance;  Yasi  enumerates  more  than  sixty- 
five  that  are  worthy  of  being  visited.  There  are  few|  of 
them  in  which  the  emblems  of  poverty  are  not  contrasted 
with  the  trappings  of  pride.    Strangers  admire  fine  paintings 
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of  tb^  Italian  school, — ^in  a  sumptnoiis  ball  with  broken 
vvinduws.  **  A  raass^  gate,"  says  M.  Simond,  **  opens  into 
'  tlie  body  of  a  palacet  which  is  not  situated  in  a  court ;  the 
courtt  oo  the  contrary,  being  placed  within  the  palace,  en- 
closing it  on  all  sides.  The  stairs  generally  are  near  tlie 
gate,  or  under  an  open  portico  in  the  court,  so  that  Tisi- 
tors  may  always  alight  under  cover.  The  entrance  being 
generally  left  open,  it  becomes  in  consequence  a  comraoB 
receptacle  for  filth.  I  have  heard  it  suggested,"  adds  AL 
Simond,  **  that  there  may  be  something  of  the  Grandioso  in 
the  squalid  court  of  a  Roman  j^alace ;  an  odd  idea,  but  not 
perhaps  wholly  groundless.  The  noble  proprietor  occu- 
pies but  a  small  part  of  the  edifice,  the  rest  being  intended 
not  for  private  comfort,  but  for  the  display  of  wealth  and 
grandeur,  to  be  enjoyed  by  an  admiring  multitude  at  all 
hours,  and  in  their  own  way,  which  is  neither  very  refined, 
nor  very  cleanly." 

The  country  near  Rome  abounds  with  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  Nekr  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  the  pyramid  or 
tomb  of  Sextus  announces  the  wealth  of  that  ancient  Ro- 
man by  its  size,  by  the  paintings  and  ornaments  in  the  in- 
terior. At  no  great  distance  from  it  are  the  catacombs, — ^the 
burying  place  of  unnumbered  bodies, — ^the  grotto  and  the 
fountain  where  Xuma  used  to  meet  the  nymph  Egeria.  It 
was  to  Tusculom  that  Cicero,  C»sar  and  Crassus  fled  from 
the  noise  and  political  intrigues  of  ancient  Rome,  Frascati 
rises  near  its  ruins.  Another  Horace  might  write  a  satire 
on  Tivoli  and  its  dirty  streets,  rather  than  compose  songs  in 
their  praise.  The  Roman  poet  could  no  longer  recognise  the 
Tiber  which  afforded  him  such  delight,  but  he  might  disco- 
rer  the  remains  of  two  small  temples,  the  one  dedicated  to 
Vesta,  the  other  to  the  Sibyl ;  ho  might  admire  the  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  and  its  celebrated  cascades, — still  worthy 
of  liis  verses.  A  house  near  Yelebri,  the  ancient  Vdiiras^ 
a  town  founded  by  the  Yolsci,  was  sometimes  the  country 
residence  of  Augustus. 

The  Pontine  marshes  {fompiina  palus)^  are'  now  more 
dangerous  by  their  exhalations  than  in  ancient  times*    The 
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work  of  Appins  Claudiosy  or  the  Appian  Way,  which  tra-  book 
versed  them,  was  the  first  undertaking  by  which  that  part  cxxxn 
of  the  country  was  improved.  They  were  ini|ierfectly  ^— ^* 
drained  by  Augustus;  Trajkn  erected  bridges  and  house8» 
other  individuals  followed  his  example,  and  the  hou^^ee 
were  inhabited  in  summer  by  the  wealthy  Romans.  The 
causes  which  rendered  the  Maremma  unhealthy,  produced 
the  same  eflfects  on  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  country  having 
been  depopulated  by  barbarians,  the  waters  remaining  with- 
out an  outlet,  unwholesome  miasms  are  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on'the  banks 
of  the  marshes,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  seldom  or  never 
awake.  Several  popes  have  attempted  to  drain  them,  and 
the  last  attempts  were  not  wholly  useless;  but  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  results,  requires  a  government  possessing  more 
resources  and  energy  than  that  of  Rome.  The  yellow 
complexions  and  swollen  legs  of  the  inhabitants  proclaim! 
the  nature  of  the  country ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  people 
are  never  free  from  fever,  liut  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
exaggeration,  that  they  are  subject  to  it  several  months  in 
the  year.  The  lower  animals  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from 
the  insalubrity  of  the  air;  the  stags,  wild  boars,  and  buf- 
faloes are  numerous  and  strong. 

Ostia,  a  town   founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  Ottia. 
king  of  Rome,  became  an  important  place  during  the  em- 
pire, from  its  port  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  its  trade,  , 
now  insignificant,  consists  in  salt.    The  insalubrity  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  extends  to  Ostia,  and  the  cardinal,  who 
is  bishop  of  it,  takes  care  to  reside  at  Rome.     Givita  Yec- 
chia,  a  well  built  town,  and  the  only  commercial  port  which ' 
the  pope  possesses  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  is  not  so  un- 
wholesome   as    Ostia.    The   agreeable    town   of  Viterbo 
is  situated  to   the  east  of  Civita  Yecchia ;  several  popes 
are  interred    in   its  cathedral.      Orvietto,  on   the  banks 
of  the  Paglia*    stands  on  a    steep  rock ;    there  is  a  pit 
near  it,  to  which  mules  descend  and  return  by   inclined 
planes,   it  is   lighted  by  a  hundred  small   windows.    A 
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bom:    number  of  fine  basaltic  columns  are  situated  in  the  neigb- 
exnv.  bourhood. 

Spoietto,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Folignot  contaiu 
several  remains  of  antiquity^  among  others,  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre,  and  different  ancient  temples;  its  old  walk 
and  towers  were  perhaps  erected  by  Narses  who  drore  the 
Goths  from  tho  town.  A  fine  aqueduct,  five  handred 
feet  in  lieight,  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  probably  the 
work  of  Theodoric.  Tlio  industrious  inhabitants  in  the 
fmall  town  of  Foligno,  carry  on  a  trade  in  paiier»  wax- 
lights,  and  comfits. 

Perugia.  Perugia,  near  the  Tiber,  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  city, 
and  an  important  place  long  before  Home;  it  resisted  aU 
the  power  of  Hannibal.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  a  biU, 
water  is  conveyed  into  it  from  Monte-Pacciano,  by  pipes 
which  descend  into  a  valley,  and  then  ascend  to  the  beigbt 
of  four  hundred  feet.  Perugia  was  the  birth  place  of  Pe» 
rugino,  a  distinguished  painter,  who  claims  the  honour  of 
>eing  the  roaster  of  Raphael.  The  view  from  its  ram- 
parts extends  over  a  rich  and  varied  surface.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  three  leagues  are  seen  aqueducts,  temples  and 
Walls,  they  are  the  walls  of  Assissi,  the  native  town  of  St 
Francis,  whose  remains  are  still  visited  by  numerous  pil- 
grims. 

Bologna.  We  may  arrive  at  Bologna  by  following  the  winding^  in 
the  Appenine  chain ;  it  is  the  second  city  in  the  states  of 
the  church,  and  the  one,  after  Rome,  tliat  possesses  the 
most  valuable  collections.  The  concordate  of  1515  was 
signed  within  its  walls,  by  which  Francis  the  First  reserv- 
ed to  himself  the  nomination  to  the  principal  benefices,  and 
made  over  to  tlie  pope  the  first  year  of  their  revenue.  A 
great  many  churches  are  contained  in  the  town,  there  are 
besides  two  old  towers,  more  sloping  than  the  one  at  Pisa, 
which  threaten  destruction  to  the  neighbouring  houses. 
The  university,  the  museum  of  natural  history  and  anti* 
qoities,  that  are  contained  in  twenty -six  apartments,  the  li- 
brary, consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand  volnmes  and 
many  manuscripts,  the  observatory  worthy  of  being  Tiaited 
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OR  secMnt  of  its  meridian  liMp  the  botanical  garden  in    MM! 
which  nmnerotts  exotic  plants  have  been  collected,  and  two  c^EiCinr* 
scieiitlfic  academies,  render  Bologna  little  inferior  to  the  ; 

moat  celebrated  towns  in  Italy. 

Ferrara,  a  place  of  leas  importance  than  Bologna»  is  the  Ferrara. 
most  northern  town  in  the  states  of  the  church.  The  streets 
are  large  and  broad,  one  of  them  is  equal  to  two  thousand 
yards  in  length.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  or  the  60-  ^ 
tbic  palttce  was  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. 
Other  monuments  are  connected  with  the  illustrious  bouse 
of  Este*  The  ashes  of  Artosto  rest  in  the  Lyceum,  and  in 
the  hospital  of  St  Anne,  may  be  seen  the  place  where,  (un- 
der the  pretext  ofmadness),  Tasso  was  seven  years  coo^ 
fined  by  Alpfaonzo,  duke  of  Ferral'a. 

Marine  deposites  bare  been  gradually  heaped  on  the  RaTenna. 
barbourt  which  Augustus  constructed  at  Ravenna^  the 
town  is  at  present  two  leagues  distant  from  the  sea.  The 
Rotonda,  a  curious  church,  was  constructed  in  order  that 
the  sarcophagus  of  Theodoric  might  be  placed  in  it ;  tlurt 
monnfnent  was  destroyed  in  1512  by  the  French;  but  tlie 
tomb  of  Dante,  near  the  cloister  of  the  Franciscans,  was 
decorated  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  cardinal  Gonzaga. 
Faenza  has  given  its  name  to  the  glazed  earthen  ware, 
which  the  French  call  faience;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  Toricelli.  Forii  need  only  be  mentioned  for 
its  cathedral  and  regular  streets.  The  town  of  Rimini, 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  was  tlie  place  where  the 
'Flaminian  and  Emilian  roads  terminated;  it  contains 
several  ancient  remains,  among  others  a  fine  triumphal 
arch  erected  to  Augustus,  and  the  bridge  commenced  by 
the  same  emperor,  and  finished  by  Tiberius.  The  church 
of  San  Francisco,  finished  in  1450,  was  one  of  the  first 
buildings  in  which  the  Roman  was  substituted  for  tiie 
Gothic  architecture. 

The  small  town  of  Urbino  boasts  of  having  give^  birth  ADcona. 
to  Raphael.    Ancona  is  seen  to  most  advantage  Trom  the 
sea,  it  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  citadel  rises  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  cathedral  on  the  other.    The  harbour 
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in  bailt  In  the  form  of  a  Bemicircle ;  the  mole,  ^wlricb  ex- 
tends into  the  sea,  is  sixty-eight  feet  in  height  and  two 
thousand  in  length ;  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  nar- 
row  and  crooked.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  to  Tra- 
jan, and  at  a  later  period,  another  to  Benedict  the  Four* 
teenthy  hy  whom  the  mole  and  the  lazaretto  were  con- 
structed. 

Many,  who  visit  Ancona,  are  induced  to  extesd  their 
joarney  to  Loretto,  a  small  town  on  a  hill  that  commands 
the  sea*  It  rose  into  celebrity  ft*om  its  statue  of  the  vi^ 
gin,  formerly  an  object  of  so  great  veneration  that,  before 
the  reformation,  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  came  to  it 
every  year,  and  deposited  their  oBerings  at  the  feet  of  the 
image.  Loretto  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  super- 
stition. According  to  tradition  in  the  year  1291,  angels 
carried  away  the  house  of  the  holy  virgin  at  Nazareth,  and 
placed  it  near  Tersato  in  Dalmatia;  three  years  afterwards, 
the  same  angels  transported  the  same  house  to  the  coasts  of 
Italy,--*a  thousand  paces  from  the  sea,-*in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Recanati.  Eight  months  afterwards,  the  house 
which  was  solid,  stationed  itself  a  thousand  paces  nearer 
the  town ;  it  removed  next  to  the  lands  of  a  noble  lady, 
called  Lauretta,  where  Loretto  has  been  since  built  The 
house,  still  admired  by  the  people,  is  thirty-two  feet  in 
length,  thirteen  in  breadth,  and'  eighteen  in  height,  many 
imagine  it  to  be  without  any  foundation,  and  that  it  rests 
on  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  mere  .brick  buildingi 
it  is  now  decorated  and  incrusted  with  Carrara  marble. 

_  « 

The  cedar-wood  statue  of  the  virgin  stands  above  the 
chimney  in  the  eastern  wall ;  the  garments  with  which  the 
priests  clothe  the  statue,  are  kept  in  a  chest,  one  of  them, 
or  a  red  camlet  gowp  was  worn  by  Mary  herself.  The 
earthen  vessels  which  the  holy  family  used,  are  deposited 
in  another  chest,  the  window  opposite  the  chimney  was  the 
one  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  entered.  The  house, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  the  casa  santa,  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  church,  enriched  with  more  costly  relics  than  any 
other  in  the  world* 
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Not  moTt  than  four  towns  of  any  importance  are  sitaat*   book 
•d  between  Loretto  and  the  Neapolitan  frontiers ;  Mace*  cxxzr* 
rata  rising  on  a  hill  above^  a  fruitful  plain,  Fermo  with  a  — -^-^ 
harboQr  much  frequented  by  small  vessels,  Camerino  with 
an  archiepiscopal  palace,  an  university,  and  silk  manufac- 
toriesy  lastly,  Ascoli,  the  ancient  Aaculuoi,  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  diocess. 

The  popes  possess  besides  two  small  territories  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Ponte  Corvo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carigliano,  peopled  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  one,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  Bene- 
▼onto,  the  metropolis  of  an  archbishopric,  contains  seve- 
ral fine  buildings,  and  the  Porta  Jtureaf  or  marble  trium- 
phal arch  raised  in  honour  of  Trajan.  The  first  diocess  is 
enclosed  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro»  and  the  last  by  the  Prin- 
cipato  Ulteriore. 
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Europe  Continued. — Description  of  Italy. — l^xth  SecKan^ 
— Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

• 

BOOK        About  sixteen  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era,  diflerent 
oxxxvi.  tribes  left  the  Illyrian  mountains,  and  migrated  to  the  coun^ 
'  try  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adige ;  but  abandoning  that 
Ancient  In.  marshy^soil,  fatal  to  roan,  and  difficult  of  culture,  they  set- 
tled in  the  region  that  extends  from  the  Chiento  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Calabria. 
Origin  of        Many  of  them  were  Liburni,  a  nation  sprung  from  the 
!^*^.        PoRdiculif  the  Jpuli,  and  the  Marucinif  ancient  tribes  of 
which  the  names  have  given  rise  to  considerable  research. 
Court-de-Gebelin  supposes  that  the  Marucini  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pescara,  were  so  called  from  the  words  Mar  and  JEu, 
the  former  signifying  a  stream,  and  the  other  high   or 
lofty.    The  Frentani,  it  has  been  affirmed,  derived  their 
name  from  the  word  ren  to  JloWf  because  their  country  was 
watered  by  several  rivers,  which  descended  into  the  Adriatic, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that  they  were  so  denomi- 
nated from  one  of  these  rivers,  the  ancient  Pronto,  or  the 
present  Termoli;  in  like  manner,  the  names  of  different 
tribes  in  North  America  were  found  to  be  the  same  as 
those  of  rivers  or  mountains.    According  to  some  writers, 
the  name  of  the  Calabri  was  a  derivative  from  the  eastern 
word  cdlab  which  signifies  resin,  and  indicates  that  the 
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c<Nmtry  was  in  ancient  times  covered  with  pines.    Tlie    book 
territory  to  the  west  of  these  regions,  towards  the  gulf  of  C'xxxti* 
Tmrentum,  was  called  Muaapia  or  Japygia*     Maaoochi  ■ 

makes  a  curious  remark  on  the  subject^  namely^  that  the 
eastern  word  masiop  means  wind,  and  the  Hebrew  word 
Japah  signifies  it  blewt  thus  the  roots  from  which  the  two 
aacieht  names  have  been  derived,  indicate  even  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  lands  in  the 
Appenines  round  the  lake  Fucigno,  which  occupies  part  of 
a  lofty  basin,  were  inhabited  by  the  Marsi ;  their  name, 
says  Court-de-Gebelin,  comes  from  Mar^  a  height,  and  ch 
water*  They  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Fdignu  Tbo 
JUbrgij  Tdignif  ^arudni^  and  l^rentoni  were  not  a  nu- 
merous but  a  warlike  people ;  tbey  resisted  for  a  long  time 
the  power  of  Rome.* 

Samnium,  the  country  of  the  Samnitep,  lay  on  the  heights  samnittm* 
and  sides  of  the  Appenines  towards  the  south  of  the  territory 
inhabited  by  the  Marsi.  The  Greek  geographer  considers 
the  Samnites,  the  descendants  of  the  Sabini;  Court-de- 
Grebelin  and  La  Martiniere  arrive  at  the  same  coijplusion 
from  tlie  etymology  of  their  name ;  they  might  have  been 
first  called  SahinitcSi  then  8annite$  and  lastlys  Samnitesm 
The  cause  of  their  separation  from  the  Sabini  does  not  ap- 
pear improbable,  Strabo  mentions  the  tradition.  Accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  Sabini, 
(being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ombri,  their  neighbours), 
vowed  to  consecrate  to  the  gods  whatever  was  produced 
within  their  territory  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  the  animals  and  the 
crops  were  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  famine  was 
the  natural  consequence*  One  of  the  people  remarked 
that  in  order  to  fulfil  their  vow,  the  children  born  during 
the  y^ar  should  also  be  included  in  the  offering,  these  were 
accordingly  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.  Vfhen  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  being  compelled  to  expatriate 
themselves,  they  followed  the  chain  of  the  Appenines,  and 

•  StrabO)  Book  V.  Chapter  9» 
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BOOK    settled  at  twenty  leagues  distant  from  their  native  Isnd. 

cxxxYi.  They  became  a  warlike  and  nnmerous  people,  being'  able 
"  to  pat  eighty  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  eight  thovsaad 

horsemen  under  arms.  Long  the  riirals  of  the  RoosaBS, 
they  were  not  wholly  subdued,  until  the  dictator  SyHa  was. 
inhuman  enough  to  massacre  in  the  plain  of  Mars,  the  pri- 
soners who  had  been  induced  to  surrender  themselTes  by 
ttie  conditions  which  he  himself  had  proposed. 

**  I  may  mention/'  says  Strabo,  **  an  excellent  law  of  the 
Samnites,  one  well  adapted  to  escite  men  to  virtue.  Fa- 
thers have  not  the  right  of  choosing  husbands  for  their 
daughters,  but  judges  name  twenty  young  persons,  ten  of 
each  sex,  whom  they  consider  more  meritorious  than  the 
rest ;  the  most  deserving  virgin  becomes  the  wife  df  the 
most  deserving  young  man,  the  next  is  given  to  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  they  are  all  married.  But  if  a  husband 
who  has  received  a  prize,  changes  his  mode  of  life,  or  from 
being  virtuous,  becomes  wicked,  he  is  rendered  infamoos, 
and  his  wife  is  taken  from  him."* 

Campania.  Campania,  a  country  to  the  east  of  Samnium  was  well 
known  in  ancient  times  for  its  fertility  and  diversified  scen- 
ery ;  in  the  same  region  was  situated  Capua,  of  which  the 
Idxury  was  as  fatal  to  the  troops  of  Hannibal,  as  the  plains 
of  CannsB  had  been  to  the  Roman  legions.  The  hills  of 
Falernum  beyond  it,  were  covered  with  vineyards,  while 
the  neighbourhood  of  Baia  and  Pozzuoli  was  adorned  with 
the  country  houses,  in  which  degenerate  Romans  indulged 
in  efieminacy  and  luxury. 

Vesuviufin      <«  Vcsuvius,''  says  Strabo,  «*  rises  above  these  places, — a 

the  time  of   ,  ,    ,  .......  .  «  .^  •*.    ai. 

strabo.  ^  high  mountain,  but  with  the  exception  of  its  summit,  the 
soil  is  very  fruitful.  The  summit,  however,  is  sterile,  and 
in  appearance  not  unlike  a  heap  of  ashes.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  cavities  in  iron  coloured  rocks,  as  if  they 
had  been  calcined  by  fire,  that  the  mountain  was  formerly 
a  volcanOf  containing  fiery  furnaces^  which  were  extinguish- 
ed, when  the  materials  or  aliment  that  supplied  them,  were 

*  StrabO)  Book  V.  chap.  IG,  sect.  2. 
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exbai»ted«^*    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  hear  the  Greek    %ook 
geographer  speak  of  Yesuvius^  nearly  in  the  same  terms  <^^^^<* 
that  a  person  of  the  present  day  might  apply  to  the  extin->  "^""^ 
gttisbed  volcanoes  in  Aurergne.    'The  fruitfulness  of  Cam- 
pania induced  difibrent  people  to  settle  in  it  at  diflTerent 
periods;  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Opici  and  the  JiusoneSf 
before  it  was  conquered  hy  the  Osdf  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Cymti,  a  Greek  tribe  that  migrated  from  £olia» 
twelve  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era.      After   having 
built  twelve  townst  of  which  Capua  was  the  capital,  the 
Osci  were  vanquished  by  the  Samnites,  whom  the  Romans 
subdued  and  enslaved. , 

Lucania  extended  to  the  8outh->west  of  Campania  from  Locania. 
toe  bay  of  Salerno  to  that  of  Tarento.  The  Lucaniy  who 
inhabited  the  country,  were  a  colony  of  the  Samnites.  Jus- 
tin, after  Tragus  Fompeius,  gives  the  following  account  of 
them.  '^As  soon  as  the  young  men  among  the  Lucani 
arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  are  put  out  of  the  town^ 
and  sent  to  the  woods  among  the  shepherds ;  there,  with- 
out assistance,  without  clutliing,  and  without  beds,  tiiey 
are  early  accustomed  to  a  laborious  and  frugal  life;  they 
have  no  other  food  than  what  they  kill  in  the  chase,  no 
other  drink  than  the  water  from  the  stream.  Thus,  they 
are  inured  in  youth  to  whatever  is  most  irksome  and  pain- 
ful in  the  life  of  a  soldier."  At  the  time  of  their  settling 
in  the  country,  the  coasts  of  western  Italy,  as  well  as  Sicily, 
were  peopled  with  Greek  colonists,  and  their  territory  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Great  Greece.  Tlie  neighbours  of  the 
Lucani  made  war  against  the  latest  settlers ;  it  was  always 
their  policy  to  oppose  their  invasions  on  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts.   * 

It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  destroy  SybariSf  si-  Sybult. 
tuat  d  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Sybaris,  now  the  Cosale.    The 
town  appears  to  have  been  of  eastern  origin,  at  least  Men- 
telle  derives  its  name  from  the  word  Sheber,  which  in  He- 
brew signifies  plenty*     It  is  remarkable  that  when  the 

•  Strabo,  Book  V.  chap,  la 
vox.  Til.  88 
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BOOK  Sybarites  Febsiit  the  Mime  place,  its  Oftek  namet  at  lint 
cxxxYi.  TRtirioic,  then  changed  hj  tlie  Latins  into  Tkurium^  and 
■  afterwards  into  Copia  bj  the  RomanSt  retained  alwajv  the 

same  signification.  Thar  in  Chaldean  signifies  an  ox»  tbs 
embleoi  of  agriculture ;  and  Copia  conveys  the  same  idea 
of  abundance.  The  country  of  tlie  Sybarites  was  rich 
and  ]M>pt|lou8»  it  contained  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  towm ; 
and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  could  be  rahM^  in 
the  event  of  a  war*  But  the  wealth  and  eflbminacy  of  the 
Inhabitants  were'  the  causes  of  their  ruin. 
BruUi.  The  territory  of  Calabria  was  called  BreHum  or  Hrv- 

Hum  by  the  ancients.  According  to  Strabo«  the  BreOif 
or  BruHi  who  inhabited  it,  migrated  from  LucaniOy  but 
Court-de-Gebelin  considers  the  tradition  doubtful,  because 
the  name  of  Bretium  comes  from  the  Celtic  word  Breif  a 
Ibrest.  The  Syrian  word  Bruta  signifies  a  resinous  tree; 
Bmtium  might  therefore  denote  a  country  abounding  with 
pines.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  root  of  the 
word  Calabria  signifies  resin,  hence  it  follows  from  these 
remarks  that  tlie  names  corresponded  with  the  productions 
of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  southern  Italy. 
8ici)]r.  '  Sicily  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Bieanif  a  people  of 

Basque  or  Iberian  origin ;  by  them  the  country  was  called 
Bicania*  Conquered  by  the  Sicidi  or  Sidlif  a  Dalroatiau 
people,  settled  in  Latium,  the  island  .received  .t|^e  name  of 
Sidlia  from  its  new  masters.  The  ancient  kings  of  Sicily 
were  denominated  tyrantSt  they  are  known  in  history  by 
their  despotism  and  their  invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Italy* 
After  the  death  of  Dionysius, — one  of  these  princes,  the 
Island  was  at  diffbrent  times  subdued  by  the  Gh-eeks,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  JddmerHnif  who  were  a  triVe  of  the 
Brutii,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Romans. 

The  four  provinces  which  compose  what  is  now  called 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  were  devastated  by  tke  (h- 
Irogoths  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  Narses  subdued^tbea 
In'  the  year  553,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  submit 
to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople.  Thirty  years  after* 
wards,  Autharis,  king  of  Lombardy,  took  possesBioB  ef 
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fte   proYinees,  and  fOBaded   th«  diitcbjr  of  BeMTanta;    bmk 
Nif  le^  Salornoy  Capaa  and   Tartonto  were   wiibin  the  ouxtt« 
dominions  of  its  dukes.  -^^-i— 

Poglia  and  Calabria  oMtiaued  subject  to  the  Greek  cm- 
perora»  In  the  eleYenik  century,  some  Norimn  gentle* 
ment  retormag  from  a  ptlgrimage  to  the  holy  land,.  ( at  thai 
tisM  idlgrims  carried  arms  along  with  them),  remained 
soma  tiiM  at  Salerno*  While  they  resided  at  tlie  court  of 
the  Lombard  prince  Goimarv  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of 
Sictly,  invaded  the  port,  and  exacted  coatrihalioa  from  the 
prince  and  the  inhabitants*  The  Normans,  although  ntuch 
iaftriMr  in  number,  would  not  suffer  infidels  to  plunder  the 
tewki  withdtti  resistance ;  their  coun^e  supplied  tbem  withi 
strength,  and  few  Saraceas  returned  to  Sicily.  The  peoplcf 
grsielU  to  their  liberators,  loadec^them  with  preseats  |  and< 
after  their  return  to  Normandy,  their  sucoesa  prompted 
many  of  their  countrymen  to  seek  wealth  and  fortune  in 
Italy. 

An  armgr  was  raised  under  the  command  of  Hanniph  ^  A^ena  m. 
a  chief  who  rendered  important  services*  to  the  Greek -aad  ^^^ 
Lombard  princes,  and  obtained  permission  from  tkeia  ta 
brtify  and  settle  in  Averse,  between  Naples  and  Capoa. 
Ranolph's  successors  were  surpassed  in  tlieir  exploits  by 
the  achievements  of  the  sons  of  Tancred.  Their  alliance 
was  courted  by  the  princes  of  Great  Greece;  but  the  co«- 
vetousness  o(  the  latter  occasioned  dissensions  between  them 
and  the  Ultramontanes*  Manasses,  general  of  the  Greek 
troops,  led  an  army  into  Sicily,  but  that  army  could  not 
vanquish  without  the  French,  who  gave  signal  proofs  of 
their  valour  |  whilst  they  were  pursuing  the  Saracens  in 
their  mountains,  tlie  Greeks  shared  the  booty  taken  iwom 
the  enemy.  The  Normans  deputed  Ardoin,  one  of  tlieir 
chiefs,  ta  remonstrate  wiAh  their  allies  against  so  flagrant 
an  act  of  injustice.  The  Norman  was  scourged,  conduct* 
ed  round  the  camp,  and  returned  covered  with  blood  to  bin 
friends.  It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  sol« 
diers  burning  to  avenge  their  general,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  marching  against  the  Greeks,  but  Ardoin  conceived 
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BOOK    the  bold  project  of  nmkitig  hhnseir  maotor  of  BsgHfty 
oxxxvi.  his  compAniofis  seconded  him  with  so  miich  mrdouTy  thct 

"  the  conquest  was  an  easy  one. 
jforman         Wtlliani»  surnamed  the  Iron  Jrmf  eldest  son  of  Tancred, 
rrlqcea,      ^^^  ^f^^^  y^^^^  Dmix  and  Onfroy,  bis  birothera,  founded 

sereral  principalities;  lastlyt  Robert  the  fourth  of  Tte* 
credos  twelve  sons,  and  who  from  bis  great  canniiig  was 
called.  OwUchardt  extended  these  oonqaests.  Master  of 
Puglia,  Calabria,  the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Bene- 
vento,  he  obtained  from  the  pope  the  title  of  Duke.  Boger, 
his  brother,  oonqaered  Sicily  with  a  handful  of  Nonnaast 
and  toolc  the  title  of  count  |  his  sou  Roger,  heir  of  Ro- 
bert Qoiscbard's  dominions,  forced  the  emperor  Lothaire 
and  Pope  Innocent  the  Second  to  acknowledge  him  as 
king;  bis  possessions  comprehended  almost  all  the  ter* 
ritory,  wfaieh  forms  at  present  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sid- 
lies.* 

Thus,  the  Normans  reigned  in  southern  Italy  ;  WilKani 
the  Third,  tlie  last  of  their  princes,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
whenf  too  young  to  reign,  and. his  aMtber  Sibylla  was 
pointed  regent.  The  emperor,  Henry  the  Sixth*  who 
related  to  the  same  family,  had  been  nominated  proteetor; 
by  his  instructions  Sibylla  was  confined  in  prison,  ami  he 
condemned  her  son  to  perpetual  bondage  after  haring  do* 
prived  him  of  his  sight  and  virility*  Master  of  the  tlironr, 
bis  ambition  might  have  been  satisfied,  but  his  cruelty  ex- 
cited him  to  new  crimes,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  Nor- 
man  princes  were  destroyed*  His  avarice  prompted  hla 
to  other  acts  of  injustice ;  while  Richard  Coear  de  Liom  was 
passing  through  his  dominions,  Henry  confined  him  in  pri* 
son,  in  order  to  obtain  a'ransbm.  The  same  emperor  aeis- 
od  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  distributed  them 
among  his  favourites.  Tlie  last  usurpation  brought  upon  him 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  but  having  been  reconciled  with 
the  church,  he  commenced  anew  his  cruelties  in  Italy  with 

so  much  atrocity  that  his  wife  put  iierself  at  tlie  head-  of  the 

• 

*  Hiftoir«  des  R^publiques  Italiennes,  by  M.  Sismondli  Histoirc  des  Pfioccs 
de  Normaodb  en  Sicite  bj  A,  de  La  Salle. 
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iMQif^nt^  and  conftned  him  in  a  castte.    Not  long  alfenp-    book 
^«rds  the  empress  beliering  her  IwstNMid  penitent,  restored  cxKxrs. 
him  to  liberty,  and  he  was  preparing  to  atone  for  his  crimes  — — ^ 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  he  was  poisoned 
in  1197,  bearing  the  surname  of  Cruel, /which  he  had  toe 
wdl  deserved.    The  descendants  of  Henry  reigned  at  Na* 
pies  until  the  year  1265,  when  the  inTestiture  was  bestoW'* 
od  by  the  pope  on  the  erniqueror,  who  had  defeated  the 
murper  Mainfroy. 

Charles  of  Anjon,  brother  of  St  Lewis,  promised  to  fol*  Houw  of 

il  the  intentions  of  Rome ;  although  it  was  well  known  that  ^^^^^ 

the  nearest  heir  was  alive,  reports  were  circulated  concernh 

ing  his  death ;  the  accession  of  Charles  was  therdTore  a  new 

neurpation  $  indeed  he  himself  used  to  affirm  that  Ms  gt^ 

vemfesent  could  only  be  maintained  by  an  iron  sceptre* 

Conradin,  the  grandson  i>f  Henry  the  Sixth,  laid  claim  to 

.  the  throne,  but  he  was  defeated  and  decapitated  by  Chariest 

an  event  that  tended  to  increase  the  hatred  of  the  Sicilians 

against  their  new  mnster.    The  severity  of  his  government^ 

and  the  French  garrisons  in  all  the  towns  reminded  the 

people  of  his  conquest  over  them.    The  French,  besides, 

were  dangerous  rivals  near  their  wives,  these  and  other 

causes   led  to  important  results.    Procida,  a  proscribed 

person,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  liberating  his  country; 

he  was  supported  by  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  tin 

king  of  Arragon.    Having  disguised  himself,  he  travelled 

through  Sicily,  and  excited  theinhabiUints  to  revolt;  the  king 

of  Arragoiir  not  unprepared  tor  action,  had  a  fleet  on  the 

coasts  of  Africa,  under  pretext  of  watching  the  Moors.  In 

the  year  1282,  on  the  day  before  Easter,  a  lady  of  Palermo 

was  insolted  by'a  Frenchman  during  a  procession,  an  insult 

that  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion,  which  has  been  styled  the. 

8ieUian  vespers*    The  tumult  might  have  been  soon  quel-  Siciiiui 

led,  bad   it  not  been  for  the  conspiracy  of  Proeida;  the    "'^"* 

people  rutfaed  to  arms,  and  massacred  the  French.    The 

conspirators  invited  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  fleet  to 

their  assistance ;  they  proclaimed  him  soveireign.      Tha 

consequence  of  that  event  was  the  separation  of  the  Neapo* 
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BOMS  Mall  Mid  Sicilian  gofernnMhte ;  the  fimMr  eontfMwi  «► 
cxxzTK  der  the  htms^  af  Anjou  milil  the  year  ISWtf  and  in  te 
"^^•^^  felfowiag  centuryt  the  two  crowns  were  again  imited.  The 
peoeeooion  of  Naples  in  Sicily  was  the  occasion  of  manj 
wans  between  France^  Spain  and  the  empire.  The  Spanish 
branch  ef  the  hoase  of  Boorbon  ruled  over  the  twv  coon- 
tries,  nntil  the  last  king  fled  for  refuge  to  Sicily  in  1805. 
Naples  was  irst  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  by  his  bra* 
ther»  and  afterwards  to  Joachim  Murat  in  1S08.  The  oM 
government  was  restored  In  1815. 


San  Gar-  San  Germano,  on  the  sides  of  the  AppewincSy  aetr 
»moo.  ^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  ancient  cities— Casinoro  and  Acqatnom, 
of  which  some  rains  remain,  is  the  first  twwn  on  the 
frontiers  of  Terra  di  Lvooro.  Murat  was  defeatod  in 
1815  near  the  fortress  that  commands  San  Gennano. 
The  abbot  of  Monte  Caasino  resides  in  the  town.  The 
abbey  or  convent,  presenting  a  front  of  more  than  fve 
hundred  feet,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  mouataim 
A  fine  library  and  a  collection  of  amtiquiliest  atre  con- 
tained  in  the  building.  The  ashes  of  St  Benedict,  iti 
foundeis  and  St.  Scbolastico  are  deposited  in  the  ehardi. 
The  Benedictines  qf  Monte  Gassino  were  formerly  the 
proprietors  and  the  tords  of  all  the  neighbouring  famds, 
which  now  belong  to  the  crown.  Banditti  infest  the 
oountry  round  the  abbey;  the  dead  bodies  suspended  it 
iiflbrent  distances  on  the  brandies  of  trees,  announce  the 
punishment  that  awaits  them,  but  dees  not  intimidate 
or  deter  them  from  the  commilsston  of  crimes.  The  Ap- 
penines  in  the  same  part  ef  the  oountry  assume  a  nev 
appearance;  snow  still  lingers  on  many  heights  in  the 
month  ef  June,  exhibiting  streaks  of  silvery  whttenessi 
whicht  together  with  the  fine  walnut  trees,  render  then 
nbt  unlike  the  Alps  in  Switzerland. 
DaikMof  '  The  peasants  do  not  inhabit  the  valleys,  because  tbej 
A«  raapan.  ^^  unhealthy ;  bat  in  summer  they  collect  the  cherrieib 
and  employ  themselves  In  otiier  rural  labours.  The 
napers  amuse  themselves  by  dancing,  to  ttio  accmn* 
panfanent  ef  the  SSampogfm  or  iwstic  iute.    Bight 
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fom  m  cirtle  bjr  taking  bold  of  eadi  others'  bands ;  as  maof    bmk 
girls  leap  on  their  shoalders,  and  remain  while  the  men  cxxxvi. 
dance,  pass  alternately  under  one  another's  arms,  and  make  " 

a  tliousand  evolutions;  the  girls  then  descend,  and  dance  or 
sing  in  tlie  middle  of  the  circle;  lastlyf  al  a  given  sIgnaU 
every  man  receives  in  his  arms  ber  whom  be  carried  on  his 
back.  The  robust  appearance  of  the  men,  the  slender 
figures  of  their  partners,  and  their  motley  costume,  have 
rather  a  ludicrous  eflfect ;  two  pieces  of  cloth,  the  one  red 
and  the  other  green,  encompass  their  waists;  a  silver  pin 
binds  their  long  black  bair,  which  sets  off  theii'  fine  com- 
plexion. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  that  in  propor- 
tion as  nature  is  prodigal  in  her  treasures,  in  the  same 
ratio  does  man  become  careless  and  slothful.  The  truth 
of  the  observation  may  be  confirmed  by  visiting  Italy,  and 
by  comparing  it  with  other  countries.  It  ought  net,  how- 
ever, to  be  concluded  that  the  far  nientCf  which  distin- 
guishes the  Italian,  is  the  effect  of  climate.  The  people 
have  retained  nothing  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  their 
ancestors ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  attribute  the  change 
to  moral  rather  than  to  physical  causes. 

Gharity,  so  wisely  enjoined  by  the  fi>onder  of  Christi*  Charity, 
anity  but  which  when  applied,  must  be  directed  with 
judgment  by  legislators  and  the  interpreters  of  divine 
troths,  has  contributed  not  a  little  in  countries  where  in- 
dustry has  not  received  the  necessary  impulsion  from  go- 
vernment, to  encourage  indolence  and  servility,  to  produce 
corruption  and  all  (be  vices  and  crimes  which  the  lower 
orders  of  society  are  tempted  to  commit 

What  man  has  visited  Italy  without  remarking  the  arro«  Mendi* 
gance  with  which  the  mendicant  exacts:*  the  wages  of  his  ^^"^^^ 
importunity?    He  supposes  that  his  wretchedness   gives 
him  a  right  to  what  he  implores ;  that  notion  leads   to        ^ 
another, — mendicity  becomes  a  trade, — a  sort  of  industry; 
shame  is  tben  banished  from  the  mind,  and  if  the  means 
of  subsistence  can  be  produced  by  alms,  the  people  choose 
to  beg  rather  than  to  work.    A  person  without  education 
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BOOK  and  virtooi  can  percdve  little  difference  between  deaaal* 
c^^^^^^*  ing  as  a  supplicant^  and  exacting  as  a  robber.  It  is  not 
"■"""■"^  therefore  wonderful  that  highway  robbery  should  be  a  pro- 
fession in  countries  where  mendicity  is  a  trade. 
Bandits.  Beggars  and  banditst  the  scourges  of  Italy,  are  as  com- 
mon in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  in  the  states  of  tiie 
church.  Between  Terracina,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  states,  and  Fondi,  a  miserable  Neapolitan  towi 
inhabited  by  mendicants,  the  banditti  have  established  their 
bead  quarters.  Although  military  posts  are  stationed  at 
every  quarter  of  a  league,  a  stranger  may  consider  bimsetf 
fortunate  if  he  escape  an  attack.  Scouts  stationed  on  the 
rocks  that  command  the  road,  apprise  their  chief  of  a  travel- 
ler's approach ;  in  a  moment,  men  accustomed  to  descend 
the  steepest  heights,  intercept  the  road  almost  within  sight 
of  the  soldiers  stationed  to  repel  them.  Wo  to  the  brave 
traveller  who  offers  to  resist  them,  he  may  atone  for  his  te- 
merity with  bis  life.  Not  to  carry  whatever  may  excite 
their  avarice  is.  not  always  a  security.  The  inspection  of  a 
passport  or  other  papers  suffices  to  indicate  the  professioa 
or  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  be  remaias  a 
hostage  until  the  sum  fixed  for  his  ransom  has  been  paid  bjr 
a  friend  or  correspondent  The  prisoners  are  seldom  de- 
tained longer  than  the  stipulated  time,  if  their  ransom  does 
not  arrive  within  the  period,  they  are  put  to  death. 
Goecune.  These  men,  inured  to  every  sort  of  crime,  are  in  manj 
instances  the  fathers  of  families,  they  cultivate  their  fields, 
and  obey  implicity  him  whom  tbey  have  chosen  for  tbeir 
chief.  They  wear  a  particular  dress, — ^buskins  or  sandals 
attached  by  cords  that  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  a  broad 
girdle  bound  by  a  silver  clasp,  pantaloons  and  waistcoat  of 
blue  cloth,  with  buttons  of  the  same  metal,  an  open  shirt,  a 
conical  hat  encircled  with  different  coloured  ribbons,  a 
abort  but  loose  mantle  of  a  brown  colour,  a  sword  belt,  to 
which  are  suspended  a  sabre,  a  dagger,  a  spoon  and  a  fork 
All  of  them  carry  fire  arms,  and  wear  in  their  breast  an 
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imnKe  of  the  Virgin  or  the  infant  Jesus.  Saint  Antony  is  book  , 
their  favourite  patron,  why  they  have  chosen  that  peaceful  cxxxvi. 
beriDit  cannot  be  easily  determined. 

The  dangers«.on.e  encounters  on  the  six  leagues'  stage 
between  Terracina  and  Fondi,  and  the  wretched  aspect  of 
tbe  inhabitants  may  beigliten,  by  contrast,  the  beauty  of  the 
valley  on  which  the  last  town  is  situated.  The  principal 
street  stands  on  the  Appian  way.  Bean  fields  diffuse  their 
fragrance  round  the  neighbouring  country ;  the  roads  are 
lined  with  hedges  of  aloe,  or  with  orange,  lemon  and  cy« 
preaa  trees.  At  the  sight  of  such  profusion,  a  traveller 
muy  be  apt  to  asiL  if  nature  has  lavished  these  treasures  on 
a  aensual  and  indolent  people.  Historical  associations  give 
new  cbarms  to  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery,  to  the 
fiae  views  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mola,  are  bounded 
by  tbe  Mediterranean. 

Near  that  burgh,  Cicero  had  his  country  house,  on  the  moI«« 
very  i*oad  by  which  strangers  travel  at  present,  the  assas- 
sins suborned  by  Antony,  seized  the  Roman  orator. 

Gaetat  which  rises  like  an  ampliitheatre  on  the  shores  of  caeta. 
tbe  sea,  was  tbe  ancient  Gaieta ;  its  harbour  was  repaired 
by  Antonine  tlie  Pious,  and  its  present  walls  were  built  by 
Charles  the  Fifth;  within  these  walls  may  beseeo  the  tomb 
of  tbe  Constable  Bourbon,  whose  body  was  deprived  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture  for  more  than  two  centuries,  from  the 
year  15S8  to  1757,  because  he  had  been  excommunicated. 

Capua  has  nothing'in  common  with  the  luxurious  Capua  capua. 
of  the  ancients,  but  the  name.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Lombards  in  the  .year  856;  and  the  streets  are  as  dirty  at 
present,  as  they  were  in  the  time  erf  these  barbarians.  Ca- 
serta,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  people,  contains 
one  remarkable  edifice,— -the  castle  built  in  1752  by  Charles 
the  Third  of  Spain.  These  places  lead  to  Naples,  the 
^eapplis  of  the  Romans,  the  Farthenape  of  the  Greeks, 
who  in  their  brilliant  fictions  attributed  its  foundation  to 
the  siren  Parthenope,  to  indicate  the  safety  of  its  harbour^ 
and  its  maritime  importance. 

Naples  stands  on  a  gulf  that  may  be  equal  to  fifty  miles  Napits. 
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BOOK    in  extent ;  the  town  and  the  suburbs  are  not  less  than  «g|t 
cxxxvi.  miles  in  circumference.    The  broad  quays,  the  castle  of 

the  Egg,  COasiel  dtW  Uovojt  that  of  Saint  Elniio  which 

protrudes  into  the  sea,  the  island  of  Capri,  rising  like  i 
sterile  rock  from  the  water,  the  blackish  colour  of  Yesu- 
vius,  which  menaces  thp  town  with  its  destructive  fires,  its 
sid^  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  dotted  with 
white  points  or  so  many  country  houses,  the  blue  roooi- 
tains  that  terminate  in  a  promontory  of  Masiat  the  CaM 
a  Mare,  built  on  the  ruins  of  BiahiaSf  where  the  elder 
Fliny  perished,  while  contemplating  the  eruption  by  wbick 
Pompeii  was  destroyed ;  lastly,  Sorrento  on  the  sei 
shore,  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  form  a  li^ndscape,  of  whick 
the  magnificence  surpasses  the  most  gorgeous  descriptioo. 
He  who  sees,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  splendid  panorama  st- 
folding  itself  before  him,  may  be  apt  to  exclaim  with  the 
Neapolitan,  Veil  J^apoH  et  poi  micori. 

The  crowded  quays  announce  a  populous  city,  but  to 
judge  of  Naples,  one  must  repair  to  the  street  of  Toledo* 
No  street  in  Paris  is  so  noisy,  none  exhibit  so  much  con- 
fusion ;  the  crowds  on  a  Sunday  are  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  foot  passengers  to  proceed ;  and  jet  three 
hundred  carriages  pass  along  it  with  great  velocity,  and 
cross  each  other  in  every  direction.  The  Toledo  may  be 
called  a  perpetual  fair;  the  ^quaiolo  distributes  his  refreslh 
ing  beverage,  the  lazzarone  sells  his  figs,  the  mounttbank 
exhibits  his  wonders,  and  mixing  the  sacred  with  the  pro- 
fane, gives  his  hearers  some  notion  of  future  bliss  from  the 
pleasure  they  experience  in  eating  his  macaroni*  SoDl^ 
times,  a  funeral  procession  advances  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
throng,  with  all  tlie  pomp  of  a  triumph*  The  coffin  is  de- 
posited in  a  sort  of  ark  or  bier,  resplendent  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  resting  on  a  pedestal  covered  with  crimson 
velvet 
Mairaenor  The  motion  and  the  bustle  which  distingvish  NapH 
tbe  people.  ^^^  „o  proofs  of  industry  or  labour.  The  Neapolitans  agi- 
tate and  torment  themselves  without  doing  any  tbiogt  ^ 
they  quarrel  aind  menace  each  other  without  over  conuog 
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to  blows*    It  may  be  readily  conceiTed  that  these  remarks    book 
are  only  applicable  to  the  lower  orders*  but  in  such  clfisses,  cxxxvi. 
the  national  character  may  be  easily  observed.    The  gene-  ' 
ral  hatred  against  those  who  hold  the  balance  of  Themis, 
may  proceed  from  the  conviction  that  the  laws  are  unjustly 
administered.    If  a  person,  caught  in  the  act  of  picking 
anocher'a  pocket,  be  beaten  or  scourged,  the  ])eople  ap- 
prove of  the  correction,  but  if  he  be  conducted  to  the  tri- 
bunal, tliey  murmur, — they  are  dissatisfied.    If  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  people  pity  the  roan  who  has  suffered 
from  it;  but  if  the  criminal  be  apprehended,  he  then  be- 
comes an  object  of  sympathy.     Let  not  the  reader  con- 
found in  these  characteristic  traits,  pity  for  the  man  who 
is  juatly  punished,  with  the  jealous  hatred  that  the  people 
bear  towards  the  wealthy  or  privileged  classes,  who  are  too 
often  aaffered  to  commit  offences  with  impunity. 

There  is  no  town  where  the  inhabitants  make  such  use 
of  their  canes  as  at  Naples ;  if  an  individual  were  to  strike 
a  hackney-coachman  in  London  or  Paris,  he  might  be  re- 
paid with  interest,  but  the  hackney-coachmen  of  Naples 
submit  to  castigation  with  the  greatest  patience. 

The  Lazzaroni  lead  a  very  monotonous  life.     Unem-  Lassaroni. 
ployed,  and  servile  from  indolence  or  want  of  energy,  they 
rarely  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a  town  where  the  police 
does  nothing  for  the  public  safety.    They  have  only  evinc- 
ed their  hostile  intentions  on  a  few  great  occasions,  and 
under  a  government  odious  to  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity.   These  men,  who  obtain  as  much  macaroni  as  they 
can  eat  for  three  halfpence,  and  quench  their  thirst  with 
iced  water  for  a  farthing,  may  easily  satisry  their  most  ur- 
gent wants.    Ice  is  as  much  an  article  of  necessity  at  Naples, 
as  bread  is  in  temperate  regions,  and  government  takes 
care  that  the  people  have  it  at  a  cheap  rate.    It  has  been 
said  that  a  day  without  ice  might  make  the  Neapolitans 
t^volt,  and  there  is  more  truth  in  the  saying  than  many 
Are  apt  to  suppose. 

Mendicity  assumes  all  its  varied  forms  to  deceive  the  Mendicity, 
^traiige5  or  move  the  pity  of  the  passenger;  theft,  too^  is  ^^^^* 
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cxxxvi.  i^Q  |||0y  ))e  deprived  of  his  watch  or  parse. 
•"""""'      So  great  is  the  dexterity  of  the  pickpockets,  that  one 
might  believe  the  ancient  Parthenope  had  been  founded  b; 
a  colony  of  Spartans. 
Revolution      The  revolution  by   which  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  if- 
at  maples,  tcrwards  Joachim   Murat  were  raised   to  the  thrwie  of 
Naples,  was  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  remevtng 
sonrie  favourites,  and  of  impressing  a  new  direction  on  king- 
ly favour.    But  it  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  forwanl 
superior  men,  animated  with  good  intentions,  and  even  tke 
present  government  has  profited  by  the  useful'  lesson,  wbich 
the  usurpation  afforded.    Good  roads  wf re  made  into  re- 
mote provinces,  and  industry  was  encouraged ;  order  wts 
introduced  into  the  administration ;  a  regular  code  of  laws 
was  substituted  for  the  inextricable  confusion  of  ilMlgeot- 
ed  and  contradictory  precedents;  assassins  were  disarned; 
and  the  revenue,  although  almost  doubled  by  oppressiw 
.    taxes  on  the  rich,  was  at  least  expended  among  the  poor, 
and  stimulated  their  industry.    Public  schools  for  the  low- 
«r  orders  were  established  at  the  expense  of  governmeiit, 
and  the  teachers  received  a  fixed  salary  of  fifteen  ducats  a 
month.    Although  these  schools  were  ill  attended  at  iirst, 
the  number  of  scholars  increased  gradually,  and  they  are 
still  increasing,  for  they  have  not  yet  been  abolislied. 
Education.      The  rising  generation  among  the  lower  orders  in  the 
town  can  now  read  and  write,  a  degree  of  knowledge  wliicb 
18  by  no  me.nns  common  in  the  country.      Murat,  in  tbe 
year  1807,  established  fourteen  royal  colleges,  and  appoint- 
ed able  professors;  tliey  were  attended   by  six  thousand 
students,  but  the  number  has  decreased.     Boys  of  noUe 
or  rich  families  are  rarely  sent  to  college;  some  have  pri- 
vate tutors,  or  receive  lessons  at  home  from  the  professors 
of  colleges;  but  a  great  niany,  brouglit  up  among  servants, 
receive  no  education,  and  few  instances  are  to  be  found  of 
young  men,  who  are  devoted  to  literary  or  scientific  pursuits. 
Of  the  wdmen,  comparatively  few  are  now  sent  to  a  con- 
irent  to  be  educated.    Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat, 
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6Btiblith«d,  at  the  eaqpense  of  govermaenty  ^  semiiiary  ht    book 
yoang  ladies  of  noble  faoiUies,  something  Jikothe  one  at  St.  oxxxvi. 

Denis  in  France^  and  tlie  present  aathorities  keep  up  the 

iDstitution. 

Among  the  rich,  pride  and  vanity  are  the  motives  of  Manners  of 
every  action.  Women  above  the  tower  ranl^s,  seldom  or  ^^ "  ' 
never  walk  In  the  streets;  those  who  cannot  afford  a  car- 
rnige,  doom  themselves  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  tbelf 
own  hoHses,  or  only  go  to  cbarcb  with  one  or  two  poor 
lazzaroni,  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  put  on  an  antiquat* 
ed  liveryf  and  carry  a  book  and  a^* cushion*  QooA  naturcd 
buobands  sometimes  perform  the  office,  thinkings  probably, 
that  they  cannot  be  recogniseil  in  the  disguise  of  a  foot"" 
man,  and  choosing  to  gratify  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
prtde.*  The  luxury  of  the  rich  is  displayed  in  tlieit*  horseu 
and  carriages;  as  to  their  morals,  they  do. not  think  it  ne- 
cessatyto  sacrifiee  appearances  to  realities;  a  lady  talks 
of  her  intrigues  and  her  children,  of  her  ]o?ers  and  her 
husband. 

The  largest  and  most  cMimodious  bouses  are  situated  in 
tte  Chiaja,  the  finest  of  thei  five  suburbs  that  communicate 
vrilh  Naples.  It  extends  westwards,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  long  quay  or  rather  a  public  walk  planted  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  and  adorned  with  lawns  and  fountains. 
It  is  there  that  the  Fai*nese  bull,  a  ehef-^tmrore  of  anti- 
quity has  been  placed;  near  it  may  be  seen  the  biist  of 
Tasso,  for  which  the  Frencli  erected  a  rotondo  supported 
by  white  marble  columns.  The  finest  coffee  liouses  in 
Naples  are  situated  in  the  same  walk;  which  is  crowded 
every  evening  with  carriages.  The  different  quarters  of 
the  town  are  embellished  with  fountains,  and  the  water  is  . 
BQpplied  by  an  aqueduct,  that  extends  from  the  base  of 
mount  Tesovius. 

With  the  exception  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  royal  squares, 
palace,  all  the  otiier  squares  are  small  and  irregular;  the  •tneti. 
dark  and  narrow  streets  near  the  centre  of  the  town  are 
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BOOK    Uaed  with  lofty  honiiSf  the  smooth  pavanont  is 
oxxxn.  by  large  black  stones  or  lava  from  Yesavios. 

The  theatre  of  San  Carlo9»  which  communicates  wifli 
the  ruyal  palace,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  fron 
its  dimensions  and  elegant  structure;  and  no  pala<»  caa 
be  compared  with  the  one  inhabited  by  the  soyereign. 
The  architecture  is  modern,  the  front  extends  to  the  dis^ 
tance  of  six  hundred  feet,  it  consists  of  twenty*two  wb- 
dows  and  three  doors  adorned  with  granite  colomnsy  which 
support  balconies. 

The  cathedral  is  also  called  the  VescoTado  and  San- 
Gennaro  or  San  Januarius,  a  personage  held  in  veneration 
by  the  people,  and  whose  blood,  preserved  in  two  srasll 
phials,  excites  the  joy  or  despair  of  the  populace  according 
as  it  dissolves  or  coagulates  on  the  nineteenth  of  Septesft- 
ber,  the  birthday  of  the  patron  saint  The  church  is  of 
Giothic  architecture,  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  tenple 
consecrated  to  Apollo.  Of  the  other  two  hundred  cburclies 
in  the  town,  there  are  hardly  any  worthy  of  Italy. 

Naples^  says  doctor  Valentin,  had  not  before  the  last 
century,  a  number  of  charitable  institutions,  proportionate 
to  its  population..  There  are  at  present  twelve  ha^ipitais, 
including  the  Invalids,  the  Foundling  and  the  Recluaorio. 
The  hospital  of  incurables  is  the  largest  and  best  kept  in 
the  town ;  nearly  a  thousand  patients  are  confined  in  it^ 
but  it  might  contain  double  the  number.  Four  clinical 
chairs  dependent  on  the  university  are  attached  to  the 
institution;  the  first  relates  to  medicine,  tlie  second  to 
surgery,  the  third  to  midwifery,  and  the  fourth  to  diseases 
of  the  eye. 

The  industry  of  the  Neapolitans  is  confined  to  a  few 
manufactures,  such  as  ribbons  and  silk  stockings;  many 
are  employed  in  making  macaroni  and  different  kinds  of 
pastry.  The  perfumed  soaps  and  the  musical  cords  of 
Naples  are  imported  into  different  coOntries.  The  comfits 
of  the  same  town,  particularly  the  diavoUtd  are  said  to  be 
the  best  in  Italy.  . 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome, 
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those  near  Naples  are  mtm  extensive^    Tbey  occupy  the    voex 
cavities  in  a  height  situated  to  tlie  north  of  the  town.  cxxx?i« 
The  galleries,  cnt  in   a  sandy  volcanic  rock,  which  was      ^ 
ivorked  at*  a  very  remote  period,  are  in  several  places  ^apiet°'° 
eighteen  or  twenty  feiet  broad  by  fonrteen  high.     These 
galleries  were  used  as  cemeteries  daring  the  first  centnries 
of  the  Christian  era. 

No  course  of  archaiology  can  be  so  satisfactory  as  a  Ponpeiu 
Tisit  to  Pompeii, — a  great  city  of  the  Roman  empire, 
swallowed  by  an  eruption  from  Vesuvius,  of  which  the 
fires  have  hitherto  spared  Naples,  although  both  places 
are  situated  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  the  mountain, 
the  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  other  towards  the 
north.  When  the  volcano  which  had  ceased  to  bum, 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  historical  period,  commenced  aneir 
in  the  year  seventy-nine  of  the  Christian  era,  Pompeii 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  ashes,  water  and  mod. 
The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  in  all  probabili- 
ty full  time  to  escape  with  their  most  valuable  effects,-— a  fact 
that  may  be  inferred  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of  ske« 
letons  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered,—- not  one  hun- ' 
dred  in  all, — and  from  the  small  quantity  either  of  jewels 
or  money.  They  might  hare  returned  after  the  catastrophe 
to  collect  whatever  was  of  value,  for  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  lowest  stratum  appears  to  have  been  pierced  or 
broken,  while  the  upper  do  not  Eight  strata  of  volcanic 
deposites  succeed  eacli  other;  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  eruptions  have  taken  place  at  diBerent  times  in 
the  same  direction.  Scoria  and  pumice,  no  lava,  are  found 
among  the  igneous  products.  A  modern  may  walk  in  the 
streets,  and  enter  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  The  high  road 
that  leads  to  it,  i»  paved  with  huge  pieces  of  lava,  iri'egu^ 
larly  shaped,  but  arranged  so  as  to  fit  each  otiier,  and  pre** 
senting  a  tolerably  flat  surface ;  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
road,  however,  the  wheels  ran  qonstantly  in  the  same  track, 
which  is  deeply  marked  on  the  stones*  The  walls  of  the 
town  were  first  cleared,  and  the  whole  circumference  is 
now  exposed  to  view.    These  walls  which  from  certain  an* 
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€ient  obaraGters  on  daajt  parts  of  tbeniy  appear  to  ham 
Cixxxvi*  founded  by  tlie  Osci,  long  borore  the  foundation  of  RoraCy 
-•"""^  aro  about  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height  on  tbe  out- 
aide»  but  they  form  inside  an  inclined  plane  with  narrow 
atepa  for  the  soldiers  to  ascend  to  tlie  top.    Tbe  barracks 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation!  they  resemble  a  cloist^ 
for  monks,  being  a  quadrangular  court  with  high  walls  and 
small   rooms  without  windows,  under  a  projecting  roof 
supported  by  pillars.    The  indecent  sketches  and  writings 
•o  the  walls  by  the  Roman  soldierSf — the  fruits  of  their 
idleness,  have  excited  great  curiosity.    The  rubbish  has 
been  taken  away  from  two  theatres,  an  amphitheatre  and 
most  of  the   houses   in  the  town.    It  may  be  thus  sees 
that  it  was  customary  for  the  ancients  to  write  the  names 
of  the  proprietors  above  the  doors  of  the  houses. 
Hercuia*        Herculaneum,  buried  under  torrents  of  lava,  above  which 
a  town  is  built,  has  only  been  explored  in  order  to  collect 
tbe  treasures,  which  give  so  much  interest  to  the  museum 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Portici.    The  excavations,  which 
were  then  made,  have  been  since  filled.    The  town  was 
'larger  and  more  im|>ortant  than  Pompeii ;  it  may  be  re- 
gretted that  it  cannot  be  seen. 
Naples  The  finest  views  of  Naples  are  from  the  castle  of  For- 

Camaidoii.  ^'^^  ^^^^  the  Capo  de  Monti,  where  one  may  count  its 
palaces  and  churches  and  observe  the  islands  which  rise  at 
tbe  entrance  of  its  gulf,  and  the  sea  lost  in  the  horizon.  Bat 
the  garden  of  Camaldoli  is  not  less  celebrated;  situated  on 
^  the  summit  of  a  volcanic  hill  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height 
near  a  convent  in  which  the  monks  are  so  insensible  to  the 
magic  of  a  natural  landscape,  that  they  wonder  why  so  many 
strangers  visit  them.  The  view  extends  towards  the  nortb, 
along  the  vast  plains  of  Campania,  bounded  by  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  Naples  appears  oa  one  ^ide  be- 
tween Pozzuoli  and  Vesuvius.  .  Fi*dm  the  same  gardens 
are  seen  the  lake  Avernus,  po  longer  exhaling  the  noxious 
*  vapours  mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  no  longer  suffocating  tbe 
birds  tliat  fly  above  its  surface,  the  modern  Solfatara  or 
the  ancient  valley  of  Phlegra,  the  Forum   Vukanif  the 
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lake  Agnano,  from  whose  bubbling  waters,  streams  of  hy- 
drogen escape,  the  Fusaro,  tlie  Acheron  of  the  poets,  and  «M*^1» 
lastly  Baia  or  Bai»,  of  which  the  soil  is  now  arid  and  "' 
sterile ;  but  its  enchanting  sites  induced  Cesar  and  Nero  to 
build  palaces  near  the  temples  of  Diana,  Venus  and  Her- 
coles. 

We  may  descend  from  Camaldoli,  and  direct  our  steps  Pautiiippo, 
to  the  hill  now  called  Monte  Pausilippo,  a  promontory  that 
separates  Naples  from  the  Phlegrean  fields.  A  subterra* 
nean  road,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  work  of  the 
kind,  passes  through  the  hill.  **  The  road,"  says  Strabo, 
**  extends  through  the  mountain  situated  between  Miapolis 
(Naples)  and  lMed?arcAta  (Pozzuoli.)  The  breadth  is  so, 
great  that  carriages  cross  each  other  without  inconvenience, 
and  the  light  of  day  is  admitted  in  many  places  by  aper** 
tores  dug  to  a  great  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  moun* 
tain."*  The  account  given  by  the  Greek  geographer  is  a 
▼ery  correct  one  of  the  grotto  of  Pozzuoli,  which  may  be 
equal  to  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  height,  to  twenty-four  Or 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  length.  The  excavations  were  not  attended  with 
much^  difficulty,  the  mountain  is  wholly  composed  of  vol- 
canic  tufa.  Although  paved,  it  is  always  covered  with 
dust,  the  light  enters  at  the  two  extremities,  and  by  two 
apertures  near  the  centre.  The  servants  of  the  wealthy 
carry  torches  before  them,  but  Foot  passengers  are  contented 
with  lanterns  and  the  feeble  glimmerings  that  pass  through 
the  openings.  Twice  a-year  in  October  and  February, 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  penetrate  through  the 
long  vista. 

Temples,  amphitheatres,  and  other  ancient  ruins  are  Pociuoii. 
scattered  on  the  coast  between  the  subterranean  passage 
and  Cape  Miseno.  The  small  town  of  Pozzuoli,  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  the  devastations  of  barbarians,  was 
overturned  in  1538  by  an  earthquake.  Tlio  ciithedral 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus. 


•  Strabo,  Book  V.  chap.  10, 
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MW    Some  parte  of  its  aaeieiit  amphitheatre  reBaiii»  bat  at  w 

^^^"^^  great  distance  from  the  town^  is  seen  the  temple  of  Senr 

~  pi8»  a  iDonomeatf  like!  j  to  fix  the  atteatioa  of  the  antiqaa- 

rian  and  geologist    It  stands  on  the  shore*  at  fifteen  fed 

ahove  the  level  of  the  seat  it  was  at  a  period  beyeod  thi 

reach  of  tradition,  baried  under  volcanic  ashes. 

Temple  of      Aiiout  Seventy  years  ago,  these  depositee  were  reiiiovei» 

^^^^     the  pavement  of  the  temple  was  discoveredy  and  there  were 


found  marble  vessels  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victiB% 
brass  rings  to '  fasten  them,  broken  statues  and  coIoibbs. 
But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  pholades  had  pteroed  tiiese 
parte  of  the  marble  columns  still  standingt  with  iiUMuae- 
able  holes,  that  reach  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 
PboUdef.       These  marine  molluscs  are  very  common  in  the  Earih 
pean  seas;  they  are  bivalvular,    armed  with    teeth  and 
several  acessary  parts,  which  by  a  rotatory  moTemeat  pe- 
netrate the  hardest  calcareous  rocks.*    But  the  marble  of 
which  the  columns  are  formed,  exhibite  no  traces  of  these 
animals ;  it  may  be  supposed  therefore  that  the  holes  were 
made  since  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  temple  was  oovered 
with  volcanic  ashes.    To  explain  the  pheBomenon,  it  hm 
been  supposed  that  the  sea  had  risen  at  least  to  the  height 
of  the  marks  left  by  the  pholades.    But  the  fallacy  <rf  such 
,  an  opinion  may  be  easily  shown ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
event  must  have  happened  after  the  cbmmencemeet  of  our 
era ;  secondly,  several  ancient  towns  situated  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Naples  itself,  must  have  beea 
destroyed  by  such  a  calamity. 
ExpUna-       It  is  true,  that  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cento- 
genome-*  ries,  as  M.  Simond  remarks,  the  coast  of  Bai»  was  cacpos- 
noa.         ed  to  several  volcanic  shocks,  and  the  ruins  new  snhoMrg- 

*  M.  Simond  is  mistaken  in  Buppoting  that  the  pholades  exude  a  chemical 
acid,  and  thus  perforate  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found.  It  is  known,  be- 
sides, that  they  make  holes  in  wood,  and  if  their  physical  struetofa  anabM 
them  to  secrete  so' powerful  a  solvent  as  nitric  acid,  it  is  certain  that  goMr^nmm 
would  not  consider  them  a  great  delicacy,  or  give  so  much  for  them  as  they  do 
at  present. 
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ed  attest  the  eMroecluiietits  of  the  imttn  Bet  if  it  W  at*  BoeK 
tempted  to  explein  th0  pbenomena  connected  witb  tlie  ten-  oxxsifi» 
pie  of  Serapis  by  each  facts*  it  mvst  be  sepposed^  ^hat  is  -^-^^ 
inadmissible,  that  the  land  has  risen  after  having  been  onoe 
sabaiergedy  for  tlie  pavement  of  the  temple  is  higher  than 
ihe  lerel  of  the  sea.  Thus*  it  happens  that  vague  conjectures 
are  tlie  consequence  of  careless  observation.  When  the 
Tolcanic  dqKMites  were  removed,  and  the  edifice  was  disco- 
Tered,  a  small  lake,  formed  after  the  outlet  of  a  stream  had 
been  closed  by  the  deposites,  watered  its  base.  The  lake 
night  have  become  salt  by  the  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  con- 
tained in  certain  p^pducts  of  Yesuvins ;  and  if  it  be  sap- 
posed^  what  is  not  improbable,  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
communicated  for  some  time,  at  least,  by  a  subterranean 
passage  with  the  sea,  the  presence  of  these  pholades,  their 
prolonged  existence,  may  be  classed  among  the  number  of 
physical  facts,  whicti,  however  extraordinary,  are  by  no 
means  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

A  monument  on  the  opposite  side  of  mount  Posilippo^  Tomb  of 
formed  by  a  large  square  base,  constructed  of  stones  and  ^^'S'^* 
briclM,  on  which  a  circular  tower  rises,  commands  the  re- 
spect  and  admiration  of  travellers  ;— it  is  the  tomb  of'  Vir- 
gil. The  interior  consists  of  a  square  and  vaulted  cham- 
ber, and  the  tomb  is  covered  with  earth,  on  which  many 
shrubs  gr6w ;  but  the  laurel  planted  by  Petrarch  exists  no 
longer.  The  people  say  that  the  raots  are  still  to  be 
found,  that  they  are  immortal  like  the  ashes  of  ihe  divine 
poet,  nayi  that  they  bud,  if  the  soil  be  moistened  with  rain^ 
but  that  travellers  pull  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  small  province  of  Naples  con-  Saiorno. 
tains  many  places  of  great  celebrity.  The  ancient  Saler- 
num  is  situated  in  the  Ctfmor  Prindpality  ;  it  was  fortifi- 
ed by  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  keep 
the  Pietntini  in  subjection,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Hannibal.*  One  part  of  the  town  extends  along  the  sea 
shore,  and  the  other  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphithetatre 

*  Strabo,  Book  V.  chap.  10.  sect.  3. 
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t(t  the  castle  that  commaiids  it    The  cathedral, » 
^l^llEXZVT*  ed  by  a  portico  supported  hy  ancient  pillars  of  porfihiyfTy 
•*■•—"•  contains  the  tomb  of  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and,  ac- 
oofdiog  to  tradition,  the  ashes  of  St.  Matthew  the  erang^- 
Met    The  port  built  on  a  golf,  was  tlie  most  frequented  on 
the  coast  before  Naples  rose  into  importance.    Bnt  the 
celebrity  of   Salerno,  in  the  eleventh  centory,  depended 
principally  on  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  medicine;  se- 
veral precepts,  which  emanated  from  the  latter,  were  long 
^  obeyed  as  oracular. 

The  iniins  of  Policastro,  formerly  Paleocastmm,  rises 
at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf;  near  it  mayJie  seen  the  remains 
of  the  three  temples  at  Pestum,  now  Pesto;  they  were  koilt 
by  the  Sybarites. 
AveUiDA.  Part  of  the  Appenines  are  situated  in  the  UUerior  jyrinei- 
polity;  Avellino  or  its  capital  was  the  ancient  M^HmM 
BSrpinomm.  The  streets,  though  broad,  are  irregnlar; 
the  public  walks  are  shaded  with  fine  trees.  The  produce 
of  its  territory  consists  in  chestnuts  and  in  the  large  f  ll»ert 
called  avdinet  from  the  name  of  the  town.  Tlie  Yal  di 
Gargano  occupies  the  site  where  the  Romans  passed  mider 
tlie  yoke  of  ttie  Samnites.  Ariano,  a  place  of  more  im- 
portance than  Aveilino,  is  built  at  a  greater  height  on  the 
Appenines. 
AquUa,  Near  the  summits  of  the  same  mountains,  and  at  some 

distance  from  the  last  town,  is  situated  Aquila,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Second  Ulterior  Abru%%o;  it  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  saffron ;  and  four  great  fairs  are  held  in 
it  every  year.  The  town  has  been  more  than  once  injured 
by  earthquakes,  and  a  small  fort  is  the  only  part  of  its  old 
fortifications  that  now  remain.  The  antiquities,  which  are 
contained  in  it,  were  discovered  iii  the  neighbourhood,  on 
the  site  of  ^mitemunif  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lust.  To  the  norlh-east,  inthe  iTlterior  Abruzzo,  Terano 
rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  between  the  Appenines  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  it  possesses  some  woollen  manufactories, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  an  extensive  trade  in  grain. 
Towards  the  south-east  may  be  seen  the  banks  of  the  Pes- 
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cara^  a  river  which  descends  from  the  Appenines  to  flie 
AdrlattCy  and  waters  near  its  embouchure,  a  small  town,  to  coxxw* 
which  it  has  given  its  name.     Chieti,  the  chief  town  of  the  — — -— * 
Citertor  Abnizzo  stands  on  its  right  bank ;  it  is  pleasant- 
ly situated,  well  -bikilt,  and  contains  several  fine  edifices, 
among  others  a  cathedral  and  a  very  large  seminary. 


4t  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Marrocini,  and  the  TJeaU  of  Origin  of 
the  Romans,  from  which  a  celebrated  religious  order*  the  If^el'^^' 
Theatioes  have  derived  their  name.   The  order  of  the  Thea- 
tines  was  founded  by  CaraiTa,  the  archbishop  of  the  town, 
who  was  afterwards  Pope  Paul  the*  Fourth.     Lanciano 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  muscadine  wine. 

Campobasso,  once  famous  for  its  cutlery,  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Molise.  The  adjoining  province  of  Capita- 
nata  forms  the  greater  part  of  Puglia.  It  is  divided  in  the 
direction  of  sooth-west  to  north-east,  by  a  chain  of  calca- 
reous heights,  that  terminates  at  Mount  Oargano,  {Garga-' 
fiMsMms;)  their  declivities  and  surrounding  hills  forma 
large  promontory  on  the  Adriatic.  The  summits  are 
covered  with  forests,  in  which  ai*e  collected,  as  in  ancient 
times,  manna,  turpentine  and  pitch.  A  large  and  sandy 
plain  extends  on  the  south  of  the  chain  to  the  sea.  Man- 
fredonia  is  the.  most  important  harbour  in  the  province, 
although  large  vessels  cannot  enter  it  The  town  was  built 
in  1256  by  Mainfroi,  who  gave  it  his  name. 

Foggia,  the  chief  town  in  the  Capitanata,  was  destroyed  Foggia. 
by  an  earthquake  in  1752,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  with 
elegance  and  regularity.  The  Candelaro,  which  flows  be- 
neath its  walls,  facilitates  its  trade  in  grain.  The  people 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preserving  their  corn  in 
vaulted  and  subterranean  magazines,  buildings  not  nnlike 
the  ancient  silos* 

Near  the  limits  of  the  Terra  di  Bari,  not  far  from  the  canna. 
banks  of  the  Ofanto,  is  situated  the  Campo  di  Sangut^  or 
field  of  blood  ;  it  is  tliere  that  the  famous  battle  of  Cannas  ' 
was  fought.     The  village  of   Canna  on  the  right  of  the 
'  river,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cannse.    The  town 
of  Canosa,  the  ancient  Canusmmf  founded  by  Diomed,  was 
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diitrvyed  bf  an  earfliqiiake*     Tiie  pope  liad  %  |ialMe 
tbei^  and  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourfli  stood  at  its  gate 
■— ^~^  daring  tkree  days  in  the  winter  of  1077,  implorii^ 
lirom  Gregory  the  Seventh*  by  whom  he  bad  been 
aMmicated« 
Terra  di        The  Terra  di  Bart,  a  province  destitBta  of  wood*  bat 
B«ri.         abounding  in  salt*  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Pnglta.    Al- 
tatnura*  or  the  largest  town  beyond  tiie  Appenine  dMuo^ 
which  croMes  Bari*  contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabitanlfc 
If  Bitooto  be  excepted^  a  place  that  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  MigariUo,  an  excellent  wine*  the  principal  cities  on  tiio 
eastern  side  of  the  moan  tains*  are  situated  on  the  sea  ooasl; 
Trani  or  one  of  them  forms  an  enclosare  round  its  bar- 
boar*  which  scarcely  contains  sufficient  water  for  ordinary 
vessels*    II  is  related*  that  in  1602*  a  time  when  peopfe 
tdhed   more  of  national  glory  than  i^t   present*  eleven 
French  horsemen  and  as  many  Spaniards*  foogbt  under  the 
Widls  of  Trani  to  support  the  respective  honour  of  the  twe 
eountries.    The  Spaniards  killed  two  of  the  Frenchmeot 
tbe  latter  dismounted  and  defended  themselves  nntil  night 
|Hit  an  end  to  the  contest*  and  left  the  victory  undecided. 
Barletta*  another  sea  port*  about  two  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Trani*  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Noroian  chiefs  who 
oonquered  Puglta*    Several  moles  near  the  harbour*  aervn 
as  a  barrier  against  the  billows*  and  an  ancient  citadel  liiay 
defend  the  town  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  attack.    Ban* 
the  chief  town  of  the  province*  was  thrice  destroyed*  and 
as  often  rebuilt*  but  its  narrow  and  crooked  streets*  and 
the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  fine  building*  hardly  entitle 
it  to  its  rank  as  capital.    It  possesses  a  harbour*  which  al* 
though  small*  offisrs  a  safe  asylum  for  ships* 
Terra  dX)-      I'he  Terra  tPOtrantOf  a  continuation  of  the  province  of 
^f^^^'       Bari*  forms  what  the  ancient  geographers  called  the  lieel 
of  the  Italian  boot    Brendusium,  now  Brendisi  was  the 
harbour  in  which  Julius  Csesar  blockaded  his  antagonist 
Pompey*  who  made  a  passage  for  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  besiegers*  and  fled  for  safety  to  Greece^     The  town 
has  been  much  injared  by  earthquakes*  and  the  harhaur 
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vu  deilroyed  in  the  fifteeMtfa  oentaiy  by  a  method^  wMoh  MMl 
tlie  prince  of  Otranto  adopted,  in  order  to  dose  tke  en*  OMMB* 
trance  to  the  Venetian  fleet.  Several  vessele  were  sank  stt  """""^"^ 
its  inoutbt  the  sands  and  other  deposites  being  thus  confined 
were  consequently  accumulated,  and  the  port,  thus  changed 
into  an  onwholesome  marsh,  engenders  every  sommer  pes* 
tiletttial  diseases,  by  which  the  populatbn  has  been  reduced 
te  ft  third  of  what  it  was  in  past  times.  The  town  does 
met  contain  at  present  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Leoes^ 
between  Brendisi  and  Otranto,  at  three  leagues  distance 
from  the  sea,  is  not  only  the  capital,  bnt  the  finest  and 
Iftqijest  city  in  the  province ;  its  inhabitants  are  held  in  tiie 
name  r^ute  at  Naples,  that  the  Beotians  were  at  AflienSi 
Tlie  vall^  which  separates  Lecce  from  Otranto,  has  heed 
called  the  paradise  of  the  country.  The  small  town  and 
the  harbour,  that  hiave  given  their  name  to  the  province^ 
stand  on  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Hydruntom,  which  received 
With  tlie  benefits  of  civilization,  the  first  lessons  in  philosiH 
pby  from  Pythagoras. 

GalUpoli  or  the  first  port  in  the  gulf  of  Tarento,.  aCleii 
passing  cape  Leuca,  owes  its  activity  to  its  tunny  fisheries^ 
a0d  manufilctures,  which  consist  in  cotton  stockings  and 
muslin.  Tarento,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gul^ 
vae  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  some  importance^  Strabo 
eommeods  its  fine  and  spacious  harbour,  but  at  present  it 
9i»ly  occupies  the  space  round  the  citadel,  from  which  tiia 
Bomans  resisted  Hannibal. 

It  was  principally  frop  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  that  thaPvrpi*. 
ancients  obtained  the  moUusca  that  supplied  them  witb- 
their  purple.  A  cavity  below  the  neck  of  the  animal  ia 
filled  with  the  liquid  that  yields  the  colour,  but  the  qmui« 
tity  contained  in  each  cavity  is  so  small  as  to  account  for 
the  excessive  price  which  the  ancients  gave  for  the  dye. 

Tarento  or  Taranto  has  given  its  name  to  the  farantuliSt  Tarantulas 
(IfOMft  iarentulat)  an  insect  well  known  from  the  fablea 
oonoeming  the  offsets  of  its  sting.    It  was  long  beliened 
tbat  those  who  were- stung  by  it  exhibited  very  diflbrent 
symptoms;  some  laughed,  otiiers  wept,  one  person  was 
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moornfal  and  sflent,  another  conttnned  singing  from 
ing  tin  evening ;  nian3r  were  seized  with  drowaioesa,  oilms 
*  could  not  be  prevented  from  dancing :  mnsic  Mras  foand  fa 
be  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  all.  The  sting  of  the 
tarantula,  although  not  without  danger,  yieida  readily  ta 
different  remedies.  The  animal,  i|  species  of  spidery  Is  of 
a  black  colour  with  red  and  black  streaks  on  the  abdo- 
men ;  it  may  be  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  web  of  the 
tarantula  serves'  to  envelope  its  young,  and  to  cover  tte 
ceH  which  it  digs  in  the  earth.  It  feeds  on  differait  In- 
sects,  and  lies  frequently  in  ambush  for  them  near  the  en- 
trance  of  its  den.  It  often  makes  excursions  into  the  fidds^ 
sometimes  into  the  houses,  but  it  always  carries  Its  ]irey 
home.  '*  The  eggs  of  the  same  animal,''  says  an  able  na- 
toralist,  *'are  like  the  grains  of  the  white  poppy;  when 
the  insects  break  them,  the  mother  tears  the  covering,  and 
carries  her  young  on  her  back,  until  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves."*  '  The  male  and  female  are  only  seen 
together  at  the  season  of  coition,  at  other  times  they 
kill  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  it  leave  its  cell, 
but  if  it  be  once .  dislodged,  and  return  afterwards,  it  al- 
lows itself  to  be  destroyed  rather  thatk  be  removed  a  second 
time. 

Potenza  or  the  capital  of  the  Basilicata  is  situated  at  flie 
base  of  the  Appenines.  The  same  town  and  Matera  at  twelve 
leagues  from  it  towards  the  south-east,  although  ill  peopled, 
are  the  most  important  in  the  province,  which  derived  ita 
name  in  the  tenth  century  from  Qasil  the  Second,*  emperor 
of  the  east,  who  conferred  probably  some  privileges  on  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  at  present  the  poorest  province  in  th^ 
kingdom  of  Naples.  * 

Mount  Poliho  separates  Basilicata  from  the  two  provinces 
of  Calabria, — provinces  destitute  of  important  towns,  atid 
inhabited  -by  a  poor  and  wretched  people.  Bathed  on  the 
east,  the  west  and  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  traversed  by 
a  branch  of  the  Appenines,  the  two  Calabrias  are  indented 
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with  large.galfst  cooled  by  tlie  s«a  breeze,  and  watered  by     book 
heavy  dewSf  springs  and  rivers*  which  increase  the  fertility  cxxxvi« 
of  a   black  and  rich  loam.    The  Citerior  Calabria  ter-  — — 
ininatC3  at  Mount  Calistro*  and  at  the  banks  of  the  Neto. 
Cassano,  Rossano  and  Bisignano  are  some  of  the  towns  in 
titc  province;  the  making  of  olive  oil  is  the  only  branch 
of  industry   in  which  the  .inhabitants  of  Rossano  are  en- 
gagedy   and  the  sale  forms  their  only  commerce.    Cariati, 
a  place  more  populous  than  any  of  the  others^  contains 
hardly    nine  thousand   inhabitants;    the  best    manna    in 
Calabria  is  produced  in  tlie  neighbourhood.    Tiie  streets 
in   C6senza  or  the  capital  at  the  confluence,  of  the  Crati 
and   Bussento,  are    narrow  and  crooked ;    it    possesses 
however  several  useful  establishments!  such  as  hospitals, 
a  college  and  two  academies^    a    fine   cathedral  and   a 
courl  of  justice,  edifices  wiiich  strangers  are  surprised  to 
see  in  so  small  a  town.     More  important  cities  are  situated 
in  the  Ulterior  Calabriai  some  of  them  were  celebrated  in 
ancient  times. 

Ti&e  walls  of  the  famous  Crotona  are  seen  on  tlie  eastern  Cotrom* 
coasty  and  its  ruins  encompass  the  modern  town  of  Cot- 
rona,  Crotona,  rich  and.  populous,  could  recruit  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  combatants  within  its  walls  and 
territory,  Cotrona  contains  hardly  six  thousand  souls*  Not 
to  mention  the  robust  Milo,  it  is  known  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ci^tona  were  renowned,  the  men  for  their  symme- 
try and  jftrength,  the  women  for  their  beauty;  how  their 
descendants  have  degenerated !  Crotona  contained  many 
fine  edifices;  its  gymnastic  games  and  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy founded  by  Pythagoras,  rendered  it  the  first  of 
tiie  Greek  colonies;  it  contains  at  present  six  churches,  two 
hospitals,  two  convents  and  a  seminary,  but  no  buildings 
worthy  of  notice.  Catanzaro,  although  possessing  little 
or  no  trade,  is  more  populous  than  Cotrona. 

Pizzo  is  situated  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Appenines,  F>s>0' 
on  the  gulf  of  Saint  Euphemia.    Joachim  Mirrat  landed 
at  its  little  harbour  on  the  eighth  of  October  1815,  and 
attempted  to  regain  his  throne.    Taken  prisoner  and  ill- 
treated  by  those  who  had  long  acknowledged  him  as  their 
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BOOK    king*  condemned  as  a  common  malefactor*  and  interfed  ii 
cxxxTi.  the  very  church  which  he  had  rebuilt,  his  death  nay  be 

considered  not  only  as  one  of  the  catastrophes  which  result 

from  political  revolutions,  but  as  a  characteristic  trait  d( 
a  people,  who  afterwards  showed  themselves  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  Institutions  which  they  apparently  desired. 
Oerace.  The  Wretched  town  of  Gerace  built  on  the  mins  of  the 
second  Locrap  and  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  dtf 
of  the  Locri,  does  not  contain  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Bova,  a  still  smaller  town,  was  destroyed  by  an  eartbqoaka 
in  1783,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  and  improved  hj  Ferdi- 
nand  the  Fourth- 
Re^.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Begglo  aboonds 
with  figs  and  ananas ;  and  the  town  is  the  capital  of  Ulte- 
rior Calabria;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  conalden^b 
trade  in  lemons,  oranges  and  bergamot.  As  a  towoi 
Reggio  is  nowise  remarkable,  its  name  indicates  its  positkn 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhegium,  once,  according  to 
Strabo,  a  powerful  city,  but  afterwards  wholly  destroyed 
by  Dionysius  the  elder.  The  tyrants  of  Syracuse  were 
dreaded  on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Bite- 
gium  formed  a  league  against  Dionysius ;  but  wlien  hos- 
tilities had  ceased,  and  a  piece  had  been  concluded;  tiie 
tyrant  declared  to  the  magistrates  that  he  intended  to 
choose  a  wife  among  the  daughters  of  the  families  in 
Rhegium;  the  latter  not  wishing  an  alliance  with  their 
enemy,  answered  that  they  could  only  give  bim  the  dongh^ 
lev  of  the  executioner.  Indignant  at  such  an  answer, 
Dionysius  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  after  a  series  of 
cruelties,  the  details  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Diodoros 
Siculusy  his  vengeance  wasso complete  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  Dionysius  the  youngert  the  place  could 
never  be  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour.*  The  cifjr 
which  was  built  on  its  ruins,  fell  at  a  later  period  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  rebuilt  by  Ciesar,  hence  it  was  called  Ehegiam 
JuUu    Barbarossa  i^uced  it  to  ashes  in  154S ;  betweeo 

*  Suaboy  Book  6.  Chap.  11. 
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thatperi^  and  the  year  159S,  it  was  twice  pilhged  by    book 
tlie  Tvrics,  and   injured   by   earthquakes;   but  the  one,  czxrn. 
which  happened  in  1783,  was  attended  with  more  disastrous  — 
consequences  than  any  other*    The  last  calamity  by  which 
all  Calabria  was  devastated,  was  so  extraordinary  both  fl*om 
its  duration  and  effects,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  it 

The  first  shocks  were  felt  about  noon  on  the  fifth  of  Eanh- 
February,  and  renewed  at  short  intervals  during  se-  ^^^  ^ 
veral  months.  They  were  not  preceded  by  any  of  tlie  or- 
dinary indications,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  plains  in 
Ulterior  Calabria  were  laid  waste^  Those  who  witnessed 
the  frightful  calamity,  declared  that  the  oscillations  wero 
so  frequent  and  so  violent  that  nothing  could  resist  them, 
— ^neitlier  tlie  works  of  nature,  nor  the  most  solid  works  of 
man.  Edifices  were  overturned,  and  their  fragments  thrownl 
to  a  distance.  The  materials  of  the  small  town  of  Sciglio, 
built  on  the  promontory  of  Scylla,  overwhelmed  two  thou-* 
sand  seven  hundred  persons  that  had  fled  to  the  coast  for 
refbge.  The  ruins  of  villages  rolled  from  the  hills.  Tlie 
mountains  opened,  others  gave  way,  and  the  upborne  earth 
formed  new  heights.  Irt  one  part,  the  plains  were  changed 
into  lakes,  and  tlieir  waters  covered  the  harvests ;  in  ano- 
ther, rivers  issued  from  tlieir  beds,  and  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  their  course.  Movements  similar  to  the  undula- 
tions of  waves  were  seen  on  the  land.  Different  places 
were  raised  into  the  air,  and  fell  as  if  they  had  been  mined 
by  gunpowder.  The  sea  rose  above  its  ordinary  limits, 
and  many  who  ran  for  safety  to  the  shore  or  to  their  ships 
were  destroyed. 

Some  pressed  the  expiring  bodies  of  their  friends,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  shared  their  fate.    Lovers  rushed  into  the 

■ 

gulf  that  had  swallowed  the  object  of  their  affectrons ;  mo- 
thers restored  to  life  by  the  care  and  good  oflices  of  relatives, 
souglit  their  children  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and 
were  buried  with  them  in  the  same  grave. 

More  than  three  hundred  towns  or  villages  vrere  destroy-  Effecuof 
ed,  and  many  places  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  were  [fop^e!^** 
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BOOK  ntich  injared;  forty  thoasand  individuals  {lerialiedy  and 
cxxxvi.  twenty  thousand  were  the  victims  of  contagious  diseascst 
'  occasioned  perhaps  by  putrid  carcasses  in  stagnant  wal«f, 

or  under  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  buildings.  To  add  to  tiic 
misfortunes  of  the  people,  the  fires,  kft  in  tlie  bomies,  com- 
municated witli  the  combustible  materials,  and  the  flames 
destroyed  what  the  earthqnake^had  spared.  Lastly,  the 
little  that  remained  was  seized  by  banditti,  wlio,  in  the 
general  consternation,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ripd  offwhatever  was  of  value.  The  inhumanity  and  in* 
trepidity  of  these  men,  wiio  rushed  from  several  pmrtn  of 
Italy  into  Calabria,  cannot  be  considered  extraordinary 
by  persons  acquainted  with  the  character  of  tlie  Nenpo^ 
Ktan  bandits.  But  several  examples  of  courage  and  distn- 
terestedness  might  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Ca- 
labrians  and  tlie  rest  of  the  nation.  The  inhabitants  of 
districts  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  calamities*  ri* 
vailed  each  other  in  mitigating  the  misfortunes  of  an  impo- 
verished people ;— otiio  cus(om*liouse  officers  of  Naples,  and 
the  Lazzaroni  sent  by  government  to  Calabria,  gav^  the 
wages  of  their  labour  to  the  poor  inhabitants. 
VeptM  Earthquakes  arfc  not  the  only  evils  to  which  the  tvo  Ca- 

leb rias  are  exposed;  there  are  others,  as  the  blast  of  the 
sirocco,  which  prevailing  four  months  in  the  year,  prodnces 
diseases,  and  destroys  vegetation.  The  miasms  rising  from 
the  stagnant  waters  In  summer,  compel  the  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  plains  and  to  roside  among  the  mountains. 

The  vegetation  of  the  two  Calabrian  provinces,  Taries 
according  to  the  exposure  of  the  soil.  The  grape  might 
yield  excellent  wine,  if  the  inhabitants  bestoweil  any  care 
on  its  culture.  The  cchinated  liquorice  {Olycffrrhiaa  edu- 
,  nntaf)  a  variety  not  inferior  to  the  Spanish  kind,  grows 
naturally  $  and  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  nourish  an  im- 
mense number  of  silk^worms.  The  olive,  a  tree  that  mav 
be  seen  almost  in  every  part  of  Calabria,  produces  so  much 
oil  that  the  inhabitants  keep  it  in  large  cisterns ;  the  manai- 
feroos  ash  {Fraxinns  rotundifoUaf)  indigenous  to  the  pro- 
vinces, grows  witbout  culture  in  the  plains  and  on  all  the 
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hills ;  it  is  daring  the  excessive  heat  of  simmer,  thai  it    M9tm, 
yields  the  juice  so  useful  in  medicine;  tlie  palm,  tlie  cotton  oxxxti. 
IiJantt  and  the  sugar  cane  flourish.    Tiie  fruits  of  the  orange  ■""■"— 
and  the  lemon  tree  add  to  the  amount  of  the  exports,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.    Larches  and  other  resinous  trees  afford 
different  liinds  of  pitch,  and  the  Bretianf  the  most  valuable 
of  any,  and  one  used  for  different  purposes  at  a  very  re* 
mote  period,  is  still  found  in  tiie  Sila,  an  ancient  forest  on 
the  aummits  of  tlie  Appenines,  whicli,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  seven  hundred  stadia  or  twenty*tbree  leagues  in  length. 
The  ttiicli  leaved  aloe  crowns  the  arid  rocks  ;  the  rose  laii* 
rel  shades  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  and  mingles  its  flowers 
and  its  foliage  with  the  leaves  of  the  arrundinariat  a  sort 
of  grass  that  is  converted  into  coi*dage,  mats  and  baskets* 

Spirited  horses,  large  and  hardy  mules,  numerous  herds  Animaii^ 
and  Aocks,  woods  abounding  with  game  and  wild  buffaloes, 
might  be  enumerated  among  the  animals  of  the  two  Calabrias. 
The  ancients  said  that  the  dews  of  the  evening  made  the 
grass  grow,  which  the  cattle  had  browsed  during  the  day, 
--41  metaphor  not  so  improbable,  as  those  who  live  in 
northern  latitudes,  might  be  apt  to  suppose. 

The  natural  riches  of  the  country  are  increased  by  the 
iisli  that  are  taken  on  the  coast ;  the  tunny  fisheries  are  the 
most  profitable ;  the  sword-fish  ('JRphiasgladiusJf  serves  as 
food  to  the  Calabrians.  The  last  animal  has  derived  its  name 
from  a  hard  or  bony  substance  that  extends  from  its  muz- 
zle, and  with  which  it  defends  itself  against  its  enemies.  The 
«word-fish  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
and  M'eighs  sometimes  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  difficult, 
nay  often  dangerous  to  take  it  on  account  of  its  great  ac- 
tivity, and  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  armed ^  it  breaks 
the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  who  are  obliged  to  harpoon  it» 
The  corals  that  cover  the  bays  are  valuable  from  their  fine 
colour  $  and  the  fishermen  take  the  Finna  nobUi$f  the 
largest  of  the  bivalvular  molluscas,  covered  with  the  long' 
red  silk,  that  the  people  at  Reggio  weave  into  different 
stub  of  admirable  lightness.    . 
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The  CtkibriMa  delifht  in  Uhnem,  tht  fa^  utMle  Im 
csxxri0  nm*e  cbarins  to  them  than  to  the  other  Italtane ;  ^reariiig 
looae  mantles  like  the  SpaniardSy  they  resemble  the  saiae 
people  in  their  black  eyes  and  #ark  complexion.  Suspi* 
doiis  and  rindicttTey  a  Calabrian  seldom  leaves  his  house 
without  being  armed.  Tall  or  strong  men  and  hnndsome 
women  are  equally  rare  in  the  province ;  the  hitter  marry 
at  an  early  age»  and  soon  lose  their  looks.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  the  great  number  of  marriages,  and  the  fruitfulnens  of 
the  women,  the  country  is  ill  peopled,  and  the  caase  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  relatives  marrying 
with  each  other;  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  village  and 
of  many  email  towns  in  Calabria  are  so  many  kinsmen  and 
kinswomen.  The  children,  it  is  known,  are  unhealthy,  and 
the  consanguinity  of  the.  parents  may  tend  to  perpetuate  dis* 
eases.  Tiie  dowry  of  a  peasant  girl  consists  in  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  or  in  ^  vine,  nay  sometimes  in  a  single 
mulberry  tree. 

Little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry ;  most  of  them  are  small  farmers  or  day  laboarers ; 
the  land  is  divided  among  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  sosm 
burgesses,  who  let  it  on  short  leases.  Thus,  it  liappens 
that  agrtculture  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  that 
a  fhiitful  soil  nourishes  a  poor  and  sickly  population,  scat- 
tered in  wretched  hovels,  in  dirty  villages  or  deserted 
towns. 

We  had  occasion,  in  trenting  of  Hungary,  to  maks  soaie 
remarks  on  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  who  in  that  csua- 
try  are  styled  Zigutntj  the  same  people  are  found  in  Cala- 
bria, the  Italians  call  them  Zingaru  They  are  dtstingvish- 
ed  from  a  poor  population  by  their  greater  poverty,  their 
squalid  appearance  and  dress*  The  men  shave  their  beards, 
but  suffer  their  hair  to  grow ;  they  gain  a  snbsistence  by 
bvylng  and  selling  horses,  and  by  working  iron  |  many  of 
them  are  conjurofs,  they  collect  crowds  on  the  public  places, 
and  perform  their  different  feats  with  great  skill  and  ad- 
dMss.  The  women  wander  about  the  country,  and  live  by 
pilfering,  or  telling  fortunes.    Witboot  any  fixed  habtta- 
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tlon»  litiiig  wider  tents*  where  men,  women,  cbildrenf  and    book 
animals  are  crowded  together*  they  form  a  distinct  peo>*  cxxxtt*  . 
pie  from  the  other  inhabitants, — they  marry  among  them-  — — ^ 
selves*    According  to  travellers*  the  Zingari  are  more  ig- 
norant and  dissolute  than  the  Calabrians ;  all  of  them  can 
Bpeak Italian*  but  many  words  in  their  own  dialect. indi* 
cate  Its  eastern  origin.    Their  religion  is  a  compound  of 
Christianity  and  different  superstitions;    they  admit  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ*  but  they  have  no  veneration  for 
the  Virgin.    As  to  marriages,  funerals*  and  baptisms*  they 
conform  readily  to  Catholic  ceremonies*  but  if  the  clergy- 
men refuse  to  celebrate  them*  the  Zingari  have  no  scruples 
in  substituting  others*  which  were  probably  derived  from 
paganism. 

A  distance  of  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues  forms  the  Extent  of 
greatest  length  of  the  continental  provinces  in  the  Neapo-  JJjJi,^^  ter- 
litan  kingdom*  their  mean  breadth  varies  from  twenty  to  ritory. 
thirty*  but  they  are  upwards  of  seventy  in  some  parts. 

A  plienomenon  similar  to  the  mirage  on  the  plains  of  Luminoui 
Africa*  and  one  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  re-  non?^"*' 
fraction  of  light*  has  sometimes  been  observed  on  the  coasts 
of  the  strait*  which  separates  Reggio  from  Messina.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  sun  issues  from  the  waves  in  summer*  a 
spectator  on  the  shores  of  Sicily*  opposite  Beggio*  may  see 
forests*  towers*  and  palaces  in  the  air*  and  the  whole  forms 
the  panorama  of  Messina*  its  hills,  woods,  and  houses.  If 
a  spectator  on  the  Italian  coast*  loolcs  towards  Messina*  he 
sees  also  in  the  clouds  the  image  of  a  city  similar  to  Reg- 
gio. The  illusion  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  explained* 
it  would  be  less  extraordinary*  if  a  person  saw  the  town 
that  bounded  the  horizon*  instead  of  the  one  near  which  he 
was  placed.  The  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  several 
fables  in  Calabria  and  Sicily*  for  the  people  have  inherited 
from  the  Greeks*  the  love  of  marvellous  and  brilliant  fic- 
tions. FatamorganOf  a  powerful  fairy*  rules  over  the 
Strait  of  Messina*  she  displays  her  aerial  palaces  to  ma- 
riners* that  they  may  be  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  where 
the  modern  Circe  waits  to  destroy  theih. 
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BOOK  Sicily  possesses  more  than  two  bundi*ed  and  thirty  le^acs 
czxxYi*  of  coastf  and  several  important  liarbours,  as  Messina»  Pa- 
T^  '  leroiOt  Syracuse,  and  Catania.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
'''  initndtndi^f  and  twenty-three  districts.  It  w^as  once  the 
country  of  the  arts ;  such  was  its  prosperity  in  ancient 
tioiesi  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  single  town  of  Sjranisc 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  whole  present  population. 
The  same  island,  during  the  zenith  of  Napoleon's  power, 
was  the  only  state  in  Europe  governed  by  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  retained  its  feudal  customs  with 
the  parliament  of  the  Thru  JirmSf  {Tre  Bracd),  until  Lord 
William  Bcntick,  the  English  ambassador,  induced  his 
Sicilian  majesty  to  grant,  his  subjects  a  representative 
government  framed  after  the  model  of  the  British  con.stittt- 
tion.  ** The  advantages  or  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
now  system,*'  says  the  Count  Fedor  de  Raraczay,*"  ''must 
ere  long  have  been  felt  by  every  class  of  the  comraonity. 
The  privileged  classes  were  to  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  the  otliers,  in  order  that  they  might  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  epoch  of  the  hundred 
days,  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  defeat  of  Murat  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  enabled  Ferdinand  to  regain  the  throne  of  Naples. 
The  selfish  and  limited  notions  of  the  Sicilian  barona,-*the 
ancient  feudal  proprietors,  were  carried  into  effect.  It  was 
thought  that  the  times  of  the  tbree  braeci  were  to  return, 
and  with  the  parliament,  the  feudal  rights.  'All  the  nobles 
united  to  overturn  the  constitution,  but  they  little  imagined 
that  they  were  to  gain  nothing  by  the  change.  The  consti- 
tution was  indeed  abolished  by  a  decree  published  at  Mes- 
sina, but  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  have  not  been  restor- 
ed. Ferdinand  the  First  took  the  title  of  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  the  eighth  of  December  1816,  and  Sicily  was 
declared  a  province  of  the  kingdom.f  The  nobles  acknow- 
ledge their  errors  while  it  is  too  late  to  correct  them; 

•  See  Manuel  du  Voyageur  en  Sicile,  published  in  French  at  Gotha,  1826. 
t  Aticbrding  to  a  decree  of  the  month  of  July  1824^  Sicily  is  gorerAed  by 
the  tame  laws  at  the  other  Ntapolitan  states. 
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taught  by  the  past,  they  may  not  perhaps  be  again  so  easily    book 
deceived.  cxxxvi. 

WhilO'.a  Frenchman  reigned  over  Naples^  the  Sicilians  " 

Preient 

possessed  a  considerable  inland  trade,  Palermo  was  the  re*  state  of  the 
sidence  of  a  king  and  a  numerous  court;  but  the  Sicilians  i>^&°^- 
are  now  governed  by  the  lieutenant  of  a  viceroy,  and  the 
circulating  medium,  attracted  to  Naples,  is  daily  becoming 
more  scarce  in  the  island.  No  manufacturing  induiitry 
tends  to  bring*back  the  money,  which  tlie  Sicilian  courtiers 
spend  at  Naples.  Different  objects  of  luxury,  muslins, 
linens  and  other  articles  are  imported  from  England  or 
France,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  factitious,  but  urgent  wants, 
the  island  furnishes  raw  materials,  of  which  the  produc- 
tion ^affbrds  <  mployment  to  a  small  number  of  hands.  The 
most  important  of  thnse  materials  are  raw  silk,  averaging 
one  year  with  another,  not  less  than  L.1BO,000,  different 
sorts  of  wines,  among  others,  those  of  Syracuse  and  Mar- 
sala, of  which  the  quantity  exported  to  Boston,  exceeds 
two  thousand  tuns,  and  the  value,  L.39,000 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  these  articles,  may  be  mentioned  grain  to  the 
amount  of  L.S7S,000,  a  quantity  much  less  considera- 
ble than  in  ancient  times,  when  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
the  gravaries  of  the  Roman  peopUt  fruits,  that  are  sold 
for  L.80,000,  oli\'e  oil,  equal  in  value  to  L.84,000, 
soda,  that  the  people  export  to  Marseilles,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tunny  fisheries,  yielding  L.1 5,000.  Sicily  * 
carries  on,  besides,  a  trade  in  mercury,  sulphur,  alum, 
nitre  and  rock  salt.  Such  are  the  only  sources  of  wealthy 
and  they  may  be  mentioned  to  the  disgrace  rather  than  to 
the  credit  of  the  Sicilian  government.  Although  there  is 
not  a  more  fertile  soil  in  Europe,  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated ;  treasures  are  contained  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  but  its  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  lead 
mines  have  been  long  neglected.  The  gypsum,  with  which 
Sicily  abounds,  might  be  used  in  building,  it  is  also  valu- 
able as  a  manure,  it  might  even  form  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion, but  the  inhabitants  derive  no  advantage  from  it. 

If  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  were  encouraged,  iinproT«. 

VOL.  vn.  ^  92  ""*•• 
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Sicily  miglit  contain,  as  in  the  time  of  tlio  Boniaii%  tlurae 
timeSi  the  number,  of  ita  present  population.     Bat  manj 
obstacles  must  be  removed  before  it  can  «attain  snch  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity;  the  nobility  must  show  an  example 
of  disinterestedness,  that   can  hardly  be  expected  frma 
tlieir  character  and   habits.     The  indolent  and  slothful 
would  suffer  from  the  cliange,  for  the  number  of  monks 
o\igIit  to  be  diminished.  ,    There  are  no   manufactories 
In  the    island,  it    would    be    of   advantage  to  establish 
some  in  the  different  convents,  as  their  number  is  oat  of  all 
proportion  to  that  of  the  inhabitants*    Twenty-eight  tkoo- 
sand  monks  and  eighteen  thousand  .nuns,  in  all  forty-six 
thousand,  are  contained  in  a  population  of  one  million  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  individuals^  which  gives  one  re- 
cluse for  every  thirty-five  inhabitants.     The  secular  clergy 
might  not  perhaps  be  averse  to  such  a  reform,  for  they  are 
said  to  be  tolerant,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  tbcj 
are  enlightened  and  well  informed.     They  possess  a  third 
part  of  the  land,  but  their  influence    depends  as  much  on 
their  knowledge  as  on  their  wealth. 

The  nobles,  still  more  wealthy,  possess  almost  all  the  rat 
of  the  country;  they  are  composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
princes,  eighty  dukes,  a  hundred  and  forty  marquisesy  thir- 
ty counts,  three  hundred  and  sixty  barons,  and  a  great 
many  knights,  who  are  also  included  in  the 
The  abolition  of  their  privileges  has, tended  to 
their  revenue,  but  they  may  imitate  tlie  Russian  nobles, 
and  add  to  their  riches  by  building  manufactories,  and  en- 
couraging agriculture,  which  might  be  done  without  diffi* 
culty  in  a  country  where  nature  invites  man  to  labour  by 
repaying  him  a  hundredfold. 

Sicily,  from  its  situation  between  Europe  and  Africa, 
might  easily  be  rendered  the  most  commercial  island  in  the 
MedRerranean ;  but  before  such  a  change  can  take  place, 
good  roads  must  be  substituted  for  rugged  and  inconve- 
nient paths;  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  road  in  the  island 
than  the  one  between  Montreale  and  Alcame,  the.dificol* 
ties  of  communication  are  likely  to  prevent  ererj  in- 
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proTement  in  agriculture.    Land  yields  at  least  four  per    book 
cent,  to  the  proprietor ;  lie  advances  the  seed  to  the  farmer^   cxxxYi. 
who  returns  it  after  harvestt  and  pays  his  rent  in  prodocei  ' 

according  to  the  rates  that  are  determined  in  every  parish. 

While  an  eternal  winter  reignd  on  the  summits  of  Etna,  cumate. 
the  rest  of  Sicily  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring.    In  April, 
Reaumur's  thermometer  may  be  about  seventeen  degrees 
in  the  shade  at  noon,  but  when  the  sirocco  blows,  the 
same  thermometer  rises  to  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  degrees. 

The  other  southern  winds  or  tlie  Libetxhio  from  the  south- 
vest,  and  the  Auitral  from  the  south,  are  more  or  less 
accompanied  with  the  unwholesome  effects  of  the  sirocco.  • 
The  months  of  November,  and  December  are  mild ;  people 
fleek  the  shade  in  January,  but  the  cold  winds  of  March 
compel  the  Sicilians  to  have  recourse  to  their  portable  fires. 

The  Sicilian  wheat  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height,  Agrko]- 
tbe  ears  seldom  contain  less  than  sixty  grains,  botli  the  '"'®' 
grains  and  the  straw  are  of  a  gold  or  bright  yellow  colour, 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  of 
other  countries.  The  finest  crops  hi  France  or  England 
present  to  the  Sicilian  the  image  of  sterility,  so  much  do 
his  own  exhibit  that  of  i^bundance.  The  aloe  rises  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet;  most  of  the  roads  are  lined  with 
the  Caetui  opunHa,  and  its  purple  fruit,  in  shape  not  unlike 
a  fig,  serves  as  food  for  the  poor.  The  water  melons  are  per- 
haps finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  fruits 
of  the  date  tree  arrive  at  maturity,  their  sweet  juice  forms  a 
seasoning  for  certain  dishes,  or  they  are  dried,  and  served 
on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  the  burgesses.  The 
pomegranate,  brought  from  Carthage  into  Italy  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  punicUf  yields  a  vinous 
and  acid  juice,  very  agreeable  to  the  people  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  sugar  cane  is  indigenous  to  the  coast  op- 
posite Africa,  and  the  cofiec  shrub  has  been  discovered  in 
a  wild  state  on  the  same  part  of  the  island.  So  great  a 
variety  of  plants  in  addition  to  those  of  northern  climates, 
might  tempt  the  indolent  Sicilian  to  bestow  more  attention 
on  agriculture. 
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BOOK        Messina  is  situated  nearer  the  jCalabrian  coast  tham  any 
oxxxvr.  other  town  in  Sicily.    It  was  founded,  according  to  the 

; common  oiiiniont  ten  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era.    The 

Meuina.  gi^uii^gnyg  Thucydides  called  it  Zande  from  a  word  >\hich 
in  their  language  signifies  a  pruning  hook»  probably  on 
account  of  tlie  crooked  form  of  its  harbour**  Tkree  or 
four  centiu*ies  after  its  foundation,  Anaxilas,  the  chief  of 
the  Mcssenian  colony  at  Riggio,  defeated,  the  Zattcli«» 
took  possession  of  their  town,  and  gave  it  tlie  same  of 
Massana  or' JHessene.  It  was  taken  at  a  later  period  by 
the  MameriinU  a  people  of  Campania*  Tho  town  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  that  happened  in 
irsS;  altliough  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  according  to  a 
regular  plan,  although  it  has  since  been  declared  a  free 
port,  Messina  is  not  so  important  as  it  once  was;  it  con- 
tained  before  the  last  catastrophe,  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  present  population  docs  not  amount  to 
seventy  thousand. 

It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  tlie  bi^fof 
the  mountains,  of  which  the  branches  extend  across  the 
island,  forming  in  our  opinion,  the  continuation  of  the 
Appenines.  The  sides  of  these  heights  are  intersected  by 
ravines,  they  are  cohered  with  a  thousand  varied  plants, 
that  rise  above  the  palaces  of  Messina.  The  agisted 
waters  of  Carybdis  and  Scylla,  the  terror  of  ancient  navi- 
gators,  are  seen  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Built  on  on- 
even  ground,  Messina  may  be  about  six  thousand  yards 
in  extent ;  a  promontory  of  rocks  and  sand  protrudes  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  affords  a  spacious  and  safe 
Ftort  anchorage  for  ships.  A  large  citadel,  several  forts  and 
batteries  defend  the  entrance  into  its  hai*bour,  which  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  they  are  paved  with  large 

*  Strabo  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Thucydidcs;  see  book.  vi.  cbap.  3. 
4  A*  Thus,  it  might  be  easy  to  prove  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Biculi,  for  the 
Greek  word  sogc/^,  which  vvtis  pronouoced  rnntU^  signifiss  also  a  scyUww 
pruning  hook. 
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pieeoa  of  lava.   .The  well  boilt  quays  are  Hned  with  low    book 
booses,  probably  that  less  danger  nay  accrue  in  the  event  oxxxti« 
of  earthquakes.    Four  or  five  lar{ce  but  irregular  squares  — ^-"* 
or  piazzas  may  be   remarked  rather  for  the  profusion 
than  the  taste  or  selection  of  tlieir  ornaments ;  they  are  all 
decorttted  with  marble  fountains  and  bronze  statues  of  or> 
dinary  workmanship.    The  royal  palace,  in  point  at  archi* 
tecture,  the  finest  building  in  the  town,  is  not  yet  finished* 
The  churches  may  vie  with  others  in  Italy,  in  the  num* 
ber  of  their  paintings  and  images,  which  are  placed  to* 
getber  without  much  judgment    The  cathedral  built  by 
Count  Roger,  is  decorated  with  twenty-six  columns  of 
iSgyptian  granite,  and  they  have  a  very  singular  effect 
Bear  Gothic  ornaments  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  people  are  ill  educated  in  Messina,  few  among  the  pucet  of 
lower  orders  can  read,  and  still  fewer  among  the  nobles  ^^"<:^^'>o°' 
are  well  informed*  The  different  places  of  education  are 
a  royal  college  and  six  gratuitous  schools,  two  of  which 
are  reserved  for  young  nobles ;  there  are  besides  a  semi- 
nary for  four  hundred  pupils,  and  forty-six  convents  for 
men  or  women.  Among  other  institutions,  may  be  men- 
iioned  a  bank,  several  mounts  of  piety,  a  lazzaretto  and  a 
large  ImspitaL 

Taormina  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  shore,  about  twelve  Taomina. 
leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Messina.  Although  not 
peopled  by  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  it  con- 
tains a  great  many  churches  and  convents.  The  Roman 
way  that  leads  to  it,  and  the  vast  remains  of  a  theatre,  may 
prove  it  to  be  the  Taurominium  of  the  Romans,  formerly 
a  considerable  town,  which  Arabs  and  earthquakes  have 
more  than  once  destroyed.  The  edifice  already  mentioned, 
the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  Taormina  is  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  serves  to  give  the 
moderns  a  correct  Idea  of  ancient  theatres;  although  of 
80  great  dimensions,  the  space  allotted  tb  the  actors  was 
only  a  few  feet  in  depth,  not  more  than  the  space  in  mo- 
dern theatres  between  the  curtain  and  the  orchestra.  The 
sculptures  that  adorned  the  theatre,  now  decorate  monas- 
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teries ;  their  profane  origin  was  no  protection  agaiiist  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  Norman  princes. 

The  rirer  of  Cantara,  that  still  retains  the  name  of  J^ 
cantarat  which  was  given  it  by  the  ArabSf  separates  the 
plain  that  commands  Taormina  from  the  last  declmties  of 
Etna  or  Oibel,  a  name  also  of  Arabic  origin,  and  one  that 
signifies  a  monntain.  A  pyramidical  rock  forma  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  Tolcano,  of  which  the  crater  is  more  thai 
a  league  in  circumferencey  and  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
Many  strangers  have  visited  it,  but  few  have  ever  reaciied 
its  frozen  summit,  so  much  do  the  diiBculties  and  dangm 
increase,  after  the  first  regions  of  snow  are  past.*  Not 
many  years  ago  an  English  traveller,  who  reached  tiie 
crater,  was  rash  enough  to  descend  it  by  means  of  ropei 
attached  to  his  waist ;  he  was  drawn  up  after  havinig  givea 
the  signal  to  his  guides,  bat  they  were  unable  to  restore 
him  to  life.t  The  lava  And  scorie  of  Etna  are  as  osefal 
in  fructifying  the  ground  as  the  same  substances  on  Yesu- 
tIus  ;  thus,  the  base  of  Etna,  which  some  writers  consider 
equal  to  a  hundred  leagues  in  circumference,  aflbrds  the 
means  of -subsistence  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ta- 
habitants. 

The  plants  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  reach  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size;  near  tlio  volcanic  promontory  of  Aci,  a 

*  The  silence  of  Homer  concerning  the  firee  of  Etna,  render  it  probabb  that 
it  wat  in  tlie  same  state  in  his  time,  as  Vesuvius  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
The  number  of  its  eruptions  from  the  age^of  history  to  the  present  day  amouso 
to  eighty-one ;  namely, 

.  From  the  time  of  Thucydides  to  the  year  481  before  Christ        '  3 
In  the  year  122  before  Christ  .....  | 

In  the  year  44  of  the  vulgar  era        -        -        •        -        -  1 

Do.        252........  1 

During  the  twelfth  century        .••-••         % 
During  the  thirteenth        ..•..-.  i 

During  the  fourteenth        .......         2 

,  During  the  fifteenth  ........  4 

During  the  sixteenth         ••..••.         4 
During  the  seventeenth        ..<....  ^ 

During  the  eighteenth        -        -        --        -        -        .        ^ 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  -  *         8 

t  Manuel  du  voyageur  en  SicUe,  by  M.le  comte  Karactay. 
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place  connected  with  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea*  old    book 
chestnut  treefl*  the  sileiit  witnesses  of  political  revolutions  cxxxyi. 
and    natural  cionvalsions»  extend  to  a  great  distance  their  — ~-* 
wide  spreading  branches.    One  of  them  is  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter*  another  is  fifleen*  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
any*  and  one  that  many  consider  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  strangers  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  examine*  is  the 
Ciuiagno  dd  canto  cavailu  not  an  inaccurate  designation* 
for  according  to  M.  Siroond*  a  hundred  horses  may  find 
shelter  under  its  shade ;  the  circumference  is  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twelve  feet.^ 

Catania  or  Catane*  the  ancient  Catanat  is  situated  at  Catania. 
tlie  base  of  Etna,  on  the  sea-shore;  it  was  founded  seven 
centuries  before  the  vulgar  era*  but  it  has  been  often  des* 
troyed  by  lava  and  earthquakes*  and  it  does  not  cover  a$ 
present  more  tlian  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  Which  it 
occupied  when  Hiero*  tyrant  of  Syracuse*    changed  its 
name  into  Etna*  and  peopled  it  with  new  inhabitants.    The 
town  is  large  and  well  built*  its  fine  edifices*  which  render 
it  not  unlike  Turin*  are  so  many  proofs*  not  of  its  prospe- 
rity* hut  rather  of  its  misfortunes:  for  in  Catania*  houses 
never  become  old*  they  give  way  either  to  lava  or  volcanic 
shocks.     It  is  to  the  earthquakes  of*  1693  and  1783*  that 
it  owes  its  magnificence ;  almost  wholly  destroyed*  it  was 
rebuilt  with  greater  regularity.    Most  of  its  edifices  have 
been  since  injured  by  the  shocks  in  1819.    The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest ;  the  walls  of  the  sacristy  are  covered 
with  fresco  paintings*  which  represent  the  ravages  of  the 
eruption  in  1669 ;  during  that  period*  a  torrent  of  lava*  a 
league  in  breadth*  was  accumulated  behind  the  walls  of 
the  town*  which  are  more  than  sixty   feet  high*  but  the 
burning  stream  flowed  over  them  into  Catana*  crossed  the 
city*  and  formed  a  lofty  mole  in  the  sea*  which  adds  at 
present  to  the  safety  of  the  harbour.    The  people*  how- 
ever* are  persuaded  that  the  town  owes  its  preservation  to 
St.  Agatha*-— the  tutelar  saint  of  Catania*  who  suffered 

* 
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BOOK     martyrdom  in  the  same  place  vader  the -reign  of 
cxxxYi.  It  is  true  tiiat  they  attribute  to  their  own  nins,  the  ■iiafioT' 

tunes  which  the  protection  of  the  saint  cannot  avert. 

Uie^Bene^^  Thoconveot  or  rather  palace  of  the  Benedict! nca^  forw 
dictines.  a  striking  contrast,  by  its  magnifcent  arcbitectnrey  with  iht 
simplicity  that  is  so  well  adapted  to  a  house  of  devotioD. 
The  monastery  may  be  considered  a  masenm  cf  the  anti- 
quities  that  have  been  discoverad  in  tlie.  nei^bourliood ;  it 
possesses  besides  several  valuable  paintings,  a  collection  ef 
natural  history,  a  large  library,  ai.d  gardens  made  at  mod 
expense  on  a  volcanic  bed. 
AntN  A  great  many  antiquities  are  contained  in  the  Biacari 

qaities.  amseum,  which  was  founded  by  a  wealthy  noUe  of  the 
same  name,  who  spent  his  fortune  in  exploring  or  dicing 
for  antiquities  in  the  territory  of  Catania.  The  encicBt 
theatre  and  amphitheatrcr  the  old  walls,  baths  and  tenpks 
were  buried  under  several  layers  of  lava  and  alluvial  depo- 
sites,  that  were  removed  by  the  same  individual ;  laatly,  the 
town  is  indebted  to  him  for  several  ancient  statuest  and  a 
basaltic  elephant  carrying  an  Egyptian  obelisk  on  its  bacL 
Universitj.  '  Although  the  religious  houses  in  Catania  are  richly  en- 
dowed, sufficient  funds  are  not  wanting  for  the  university. 
The  professors  are  distinguished  by  their  attainmenb,  and 
their  classes  are  attended  by  five^hundred  students;  those 
amor^  the  nobles,  who  are  educated  in  the  same  institutioi^ 
are  in  general  well  informed.  A  convent  in  tlie  town,  serves 
as  a  residence  for  the  knights  of  Malta,  whose  predecessors 
were  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  the  Crescent. 
Industry  ^'^^  territory  of  Catania  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wlnc^ 
and  com-  Knt^  oHvcs  and  silk.  Much  amber,  and  some  pieces  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  are  collected  on  the  coast  near  tlae  mouth 
of  the  Giaretta,  formerly  the  SimsBthus, — a  river  celebrat- 
ed by  ancient  poets.  These  products  maintain  tlie  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  the  town  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  in  olive  oil,  some  manufacture  linen  and  silk  stuffi, 
while  others  are  employed  in  making  amber  crosses  aad 
chaplets. 
The  road  from  Catania  to  Syracuse  is  not  ncarlyao  good 
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the  one  from  Messina  to  Catania;  indeed  the  former  ex-    book. 
tends  aion^s;  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore.     But  the  Phrygian  cxxxvi. 
bonnetf  still  worn  by  tlie  inhabitants,  recalls  some  associa-  ~^— *- 
tions  not  witliont  interest,  and  the  traveller  passes  through 
a  country  embellished  by  the  brilliant  fictions  of  the  Greeks. 
*The  banks  of  the  Simethns  are    still  covered  with  the 
fragrant  flowers,'  which  Proserpine  gathered,  before  she 
ipvas  carried  away  by  Plato, — ^the  god  of  hell  and  of  Etna, 
vrho  shared  with  her  his  empire. 

The  fountain  of  Arethusa  issues  from  a  rock  near  the  Syracuse* 
ancient  Syracuse,  which  the  Greeks  called  Pentapolis  from 
its  five  quarters;  the  fountain  serves  to  recall  the  story 
of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  flying  from  Alpheus,  but  her 
metamorphosis  availed  her  little,  for  the  ancients  supposed 
that  the  Alpheus  passed  under  the  sea,  and  united  his 
streams  with  the  Arethusa ;  a  notion  sufficiently  poetical, 
but  contrary  to  physical  geography,  by  which -the  impossi. 
bility  of  such  a  subterranean  communication  may  be  easily 
demonstrated.*  The  fountain,  which  Cicero  describes  as 
incredibili  magnitudine  and  plenissimus  jriseium^  can  no 
longer  be  recognised,  it  is  a  small  and  narrow  stream,  where 
the  women  of  modern  Syracuse  are  employed  in  wash- 
ing clothes.  The  modern  town  does  not  cover  a  su-^ 
burbs  of  the  ancient  city,  the  latter  did  not  long  survive 
the  decline  of  Atliens.  Syracuse  is  built  on  the  island  that 
the  ancients  call  Misos  ^  the  circumference  of  the  town, 
including  the  large  and  small  harbour,  is  hardly  equal  to 
a  league,  while  that  of  the  ancient  city  amounted  to  nearly 
eight. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  great  population  in  past  Cfltacombs* 
timesi  from-  the  extent  of  its  catacombs ;  they  are  situated 
on  ther  plain  where  the  old  church  of  St.  John  stands  at 
present,  and  they  are  cut  in  a  sort  of  sandy  limestone. 
Long  and  regular  galleries,  extending  in  every  direction, 
are  interrupted  at  different  distances  by  large  circular  halls, 
covered  with  stucco,  and  open  at  the  roof  so  as  to  admit 

*  Strabo  refutei  triumphantly  the  common  ofHuion  tbat  existed  in  hi»  tim« 
concerning  the  junction  of  the  Alplieus  and  Arethusa. 

VOL  VII.  93  ^ 
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BOOK    tiw  light  and  tho  air.    Nicbes  ud  toMbo  sre  hoBowid 
cxxxvi.  the  sides,  and  in  some  of  them,  twenty  cofins  placed 

above  another,  were  found ;  and  pieces  of  montyf  the  fare 

for  the  ferryman  of  Acheron,  have  been  obaenred  ncsir 
several  skelelmis.  It  was  in  the  sane  place  tfaet  Ciocn 
discovered  the  tomb  of  Archiawdea. 

One  may  still  trace  the  enclosare  or  onter  waU  which 
JDtonysius  built  roond  the  town,  and  examine  the  remans 
of  a  large  theatre  and  am|tliitheatre,  cot  in  the  rock. 
TiM  Car  of     The  celebrated   prison,  called  tke  Bar  of  Diomfnms  is 
iNooyuuf.  ^^^  ^  building,  but  a  cavern,  perhaps  the  qnarry  owt  of 
'    which  old  Syracuse  was  built ;  its  form  is  most  favewrable 
to  the  repercussion  of  sound,  high,  narrow,  pointed  above, 
and  presenting  a  singular  curve  in  its  horisontal  depth.    It 
is  so  sonorous  that  Dionysius  might  have  placed  bioMcif 
near  the  opening  above  it,  and  beard  whatever  the  priaoo- 
ers  said  in  a  whisper.    The  tearing  of  a  piece  of  paper 
makes  a  noise  not  unlike  that  occasioned  by  knocking  a 
heavy  stick  against  a  stone;   some  notion  may  thoa  be 
formed  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  discliarge  of  a  pialoly 
an  experiment  witli  which  the  deeroni  are  not  onwilliag  ts 
gratify  strangers. 
Modern.         Modern  Syracuse  has  been  much  injured  by  ear^nakcs; 
the  one  that  happened  in  1693,  did  not  last  more  than  fbar 
minutes,  but  it  destroyed  almost  all  the  houses,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  the  inhabitants.    Although  now  an  insigniiicaBt 
town,  it  possesses  a  theatre  and  a  very  valuable  maaeooi, 
io  which  may  be  seen  a  statue  of  Venus  Kallipyge,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  one  described  by  Athaneus,  and  given  to  the 
Syracusans  by  the  emperor  Heliogabalus.    Tbe  cathedral 
or  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  was  transformed  into 
a  church  about  tbe  end  of  the  second  century;  ila  most 
precious  ornament  is  a  Madonna  of  solid  silver,  as  large 
as  life ;  the  lady  appears  in  a  robe  covered  with  diauMads 
and  other  precious  stones,  on  solemn  occasional    each  ss 
the  day  of  an  annual  visit  which  she  makes  in  processios 
and  with  much  ceremony^  to  another  Madonna  in  the  neigih 
bourhood. 


MMiit  Laoniy  whkli  riw»  to  tlM  west  of  Syncase^  ts  ono    book 
of  tbe  highest  in  the  three  chains  that  traverse  Sirilj.  cxxxvi. 

(kdatagirafUf  an  industrious  and  comniercial  town,  is  si-  — — — 
totttcd  on  tlie  southern  side  of  tlie  sanie  chain,  at  a  ronsld*'  towm, 
erablo  elevation ;  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce* 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  It  contains  many  churches 
and  priests,  convents  and  monks,  a  royal  college  and  seve* 
ml  hospitals.  Two  or, three  fairs  are  held  every  year  in 
tbo  town ;  and  according  to  diiTcrent  autliors,  the  |NipuU« 
tion  onMuuts  to  nineteen  tliousand  six  hundred  inhabit 
tantSy  but  it  is  not  impnriiable  that  tlie  number  has  been 
avorrated.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Eybia  Minima  or  ' 
Mtrmif  as  it  is  called  in  tlie  itinerary  of  Antonine. 
A  bad  road  passes  thruugU  Galatagiroiie  from  Catania 
to  Ca$tro*Oiovani  a  town  of  eleven  thousand  souls» 
ivbicb  from  its  position  on  a  hill,  and  from  some  remains 
af  antiquity,  was  |»^bably  the  ancient  Emna^  a  place 
Biestkmed  by  Strabo;  *within  its  walls,  about  a  hundred 
and  ifly  years  before  the  Christian  era,  slaves  revolted 
and  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  siege  against  the 
Romans.  The  neighbouring  country  was  and  is  still  very 
fruitful  in  corn.  Ceres  had  a  magnificent  temple  in  the 
town,  which  was  styled  the  capital  of  her  dominions ;  at  no 
great  distance  from  it  may  be  seen  the  grotto,  by  whicb 
Pluto  returned  to  tbe  infernal  regions,  and  took  Proser-' 
pine  along  with  him* 

A  road  from  Castro  Giovani  leads  to  Grrgenti»  but  by  Qirgeou, 
following  tlie  course  of  the  Salso,  one  may  reach  Alicata,  a 
town  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  protected  by  two 
iorts,  and  well  known  In  Sicily  for  its  pastry  and  macaroni* 
The  harbour,  although  small,  is  much  frequented,  and  the 
mine  on  Mount  Serrato  in  the  neighbourhood,  are,  accord- 
ing to  some  antiquaries,  the  remains  of  Gela,  tlie  birthplace 
of  Ibe  poet  A|iollodorus«  of  the  philosopher  Timagoras 
and  the  tyrant  Gelo.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  same 
place  wMkj  bo  seen  the  tomb  of  Eschyles. 

6irgenti»  of  whicb  tbe  streets  rise  like  steps  one  above 
another,  on  the  highest  mountain  near  the  eoast^  is  a  dirtyf 
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BOOK  ill-bailt  and  by  no  means  a  commercial  town.  It 
oxxxTi.  gn  orphan  hospital,  a  lyceom  with  a  library  and  a  collec- 
"'"""'*'"'^  tion  of  medals ;  It  contains  also  an  academy,  an  episcopal 
palace,  forty-six  churches  and  fifteen  monasteries,  altboagb 
its  population  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  souls.  It 
rises  on  the  site  of  the  citadel,  that  Dedalus  built  at  the 
request  of  king  Cocalus,  to  defend  JIgrigentunu  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated  at  a  mile  and  a  halt 
to  the  sooth-east  of  Oirgmti-Vecchio.  Several  conTenti 
rise  within  its  enclosure,  which  consisted  of  rocks  cat  in 
the  form  of  walls.  Jigtigentumf  which  Strabo  calls  Jiarm* 
gaSf  from  the  name  of  the  stream  that  watered  it,  was 
founded  six  hundred  years  before  the  vulgar  era ;  Amil- 
car  destroyed  it  two  hundred  years  afterwards;  having 
been  rebuilt,  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  The  popula- 
tion amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  'aad  at 
comparatively  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  941,  it  was  a 
considerable  town,  when  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  laid  it  in 
ruins.  If  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  resist  their  eae* 
mies,  it  was  owing  to  their  luxury  and  effeminacy.  The 
long  tyranny  of  Phalaris,  his  cruel  and  dreadful  tor- 
tures compelled  them  at  Inst  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  While 
Carthage  was  in  its  splendour,  the  people  of  Agrigentom 
wece  menaced  with  an  attack  from  that  naval  power.  The 
magistrates  decreed  that  the  citizens  in  rotation  should 
watch  the  ramparts  during  the  night ;  and  in  order  that 
the  service  might  not  be  attended  with  too  much  inconve- 
nieifce,  every  man  on  duty  was  permitted  to  have  a  tent,  a 
woollen  covering  and  two  pillows.  The  citizens  were  on- 
willing  to  submit  to  the  labour,  and  the  decree  occasiond 
much  discontent.  The  philosopher  Empedocles,  who  pe- 
rished in  the  crater  of  Etna,  was  born  at  Agrigentom;  he 
taught  his  countrymen  to  eat  and  to  make  merry  as  if  they 
were  to  die  the  next  day,  and  to  erect  temples  and  edifices 
as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever.  The  public  buildings  were 
magnificent;  strangers  admire  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  is  still  entire,  the 
others,  for  their  ruins  exist  at  present,  s^re  the  temples  of 
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Ctstor  and  Pollax»  Jiino-Lucina»  the  Olympian  Japiter^    book 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  cxxf  tx. 

It  may  be  sufierBuoas  to  mention  the  towns  in  the  in-  — """" 
terior  of  Sicily ;  all  the  industry  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated in  the  different  places  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  there 
too  that  the  stranger  finds  subjects  for  meditation,  in  the 
historical  recollections  connected  with  them.  Timoleonp 
at  the  head  of  six  thousand  Syracusans,  defeated  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  Carthaginians,  near  the  Flatani  and 
Calatabdlotaf  a  river  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  honour- 
ed by  the  ancients  with  the  pompous  title  of  CrimisuSm 
An  arid  plain  beyond  it,  extends  to  the  sea-shore,  where 
the  town  of  Sdacca  rises;  its  wretched  appearance  is  by 
so  much  the  more  remarkable  as  it  contains  twelve  thou- 

4 

sand  inhabitants,  and  because  great  quantities  of  grain  are 
exported  to  foreign  countries  from  its  harbour.  Few 
Testiges  of  Selinuns,  {ThtrmaB  SelinunUes^)  now  remain, 
a  town  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  warm  springs, 
for  its  fine  earthen  ware,  incorrectly  denominated  Etruscant 
and  also  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Agathocles,  who  from 
a  potter,  rose  by  his  talent  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse.  Se- 
linuns was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Castel  Vetrano  01^ 
the  right  bank  of  the  Belici,  but  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples  and  other  edifices,  that  the  inhabitants  call  the 
OianVs  FillarSf  {Le  Pilieri  de  OigantU)  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  ancient  town.  The  tempest,  says  a  travel- 
ler, sometimes  sweeps  away  the  deposites  which  now  cover 
tlie  port  of  Selinuns,  and  reveals  for  a  few  seconds,  quays, 
columns  and  rings  thatthe  billows  conceal  anew  under  a 
moveable  sand.^i^ 

Innumerable  lizards  frisk  about    the    ruins,  the    aloe  Metsara. 
sends  op  its  tapering  shoot,  and  the  wide  spreading  opun- 
tia  covers  them  with  its  shade.    A  deserted  but  fruitful 
plain  ^extends  beyond  them  to  Mazzara,  a  town  peopled 
by  eight  thousand  inhabitants.    Marsala  is  aituated  on 

*  M.  le  Comte  Fedor  de  Karacxay. 
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woom  fke  other  tid^  qC  a  hiil,  near  the  seeHihore  i  the  neigUww- 
<^33n[yi.  ing  couQtry  is  famous  for  its  winea,  the  plants  were  orlgp- 
'"~~~^*  nally  imported  from  Madeira.  The  town  atanda  near  the 
ruins  of  JUlybeum,  a  Carthaginian  cit7  that  maintained  a 
five  years'  siege  against  the  Romans ;  in  the  aame  plao^ 
according  to  Livy,  the  Carthaginians  kept  a  garrison  of 
ten  thousand  men  after  the  min  of  Carthage.  Trapmm, 
an  agreeable  town  to  the  north  of  Marsalat  stands  on  a 
peninsula  at  no  great  distance  ^rom  the  site  of  the  ancient 
JOrepanum.  The  islands  of  Favignano,  Levanzo  and 
Maretino  may  be  seen  from  its  ramparts.  It  was  near 
these  islands  that  the  consul  Cladius  Pulcher  was  defeated 
in  a  naval  engagemeilt  by  the  Carthaginians;  before  the 
engagementf  the  consul  ordered  the  sacred  cbicinena  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea;  exclaiming — let  them  drinl^  if  they 
will  not  eat ;  but  on  the  same  coast*  Caius  Lutatids  gained 
a  victory  over  the  same  people,  which  enabled  the  Bomans 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Sicily. 
RoiDB  of  .  The  sterile  country  between  Trapani  and  Alcamo  may 
^c^^-  render  the  stranger  better  prepared  to  contemplate  one  of 
the  finest  ancient  monuments — all  that  remains  of  Egesta  or 
Segesta»  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  the  Erycinian  Venus  ; 
the  town  situated  on  a  height  at  the  base  of  mount  EryXp 
was  deserted  and  almost  in  ruins  at  so  early  a  period  as  the 
time  of  Strabo.*  All  the  travellers  who  have  examined 
the  temple  are  unanimous  in  its  commendation.  The  ef- 
fect it  produced  at  a  distance,  says  M.  Simond,  increased 
as  I  approached.  Such  is  the  magic  of  its  proportions, 
and  tlie  beauty  of  its  forms,  that  at  whatever 'side  it  may 
be  viewed,  it  is  equally  admirable.  It  has  braved  the  in- 
fluence of  timoy — the  edifice  stands  entire,  columns,  enta- 
blature, pediment,  all  except  the  cella  and  roof,  which 
have  disappeared.  The  columns  of  the  lonio  order  are 
about  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  basCf  tapering  towards 
the  top,  and  only  four  diameters  in  height,  but  they  form 
with  the  front  a  total  height  of  fifty-eight  feet    The  di- 

*  Book  fixtb,  chapter  iii,  k  8. 
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nensions  of  the  interior  are  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-    book 
four  feet  bj  seventy-two ;  six  pillars  support  the  front*  cxxxti. 
and  fourteen  each  of  the  sides.*  — — 


The  country  round  Alcamo  is  fruitful  and  romantic ;  Aicamo. 
the  name  of  the  town  indicates  its  Arabian  origin ;  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  828,  by  Allsamah»  a  Saracen  prince. 
When  seen  from  the  heights  that  rise  above  it,  its  towers 
mnd  its  walls  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Moorish  town. 
The  women  have  preserved  the  eastern  costume;  thejr 
never  wallc  in  the  streets  without  being  covered  with  a 
large  blacic  mantle,  that  conceals  part  of  the  face.  The 
town  contains  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  most  of 
them  adore  their  Madonna,  which  has  already  performed 
unnumbered  miracles,  indeed  the  people  maintain  that 
there  is  not  a  better  Madonna  in  all  Sicily.  ' 

Mondrtalt  or  MorrtaUy  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inha-  Montraaie. 
bitants  is  also  situated  on  a  hill.  The  church  and  the  con- 
vent of  benedictines,  which  were  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  Norman  prince  William  the  Good,  served  ^ 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  town;  houses  were  at  different  pe« 
riods  grouped  around  them.  The  abbot  of  the  monastery 
has  the  title  and  the  rank  of  an  archbishop,  the  monks  of 
Mount  Casstno  form  his  chapter.  The  church  was  much 
injured  by  a  fire  in  1811 ;  its  principal  entrance  is  formed 
by  a  bronze  portal  covered  with  reliefs,  the  columns  are  of 
granite,  the  walls  are  incrustrd  with  mosaics,  and  the  pave- 
ment consists  of  porphyry  and  different  coloured  marbles } 
within  the  sapie  building  are  contained  the  mausoleums  of 
"William  the  Good,  and  of  his  father  William  the  Bad. 
The  convent  is  adorned  with  an  admirable  painting  by  Fie« 
tro  Novelli,  the  Sicilian  Raphael. 

An  excellent  road  leads  from  Montreale  to  Palermo,  pa]erme« 
country  houses  are  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood,  arid 
rocks,  rising  apparently  from  the  sea,  are  heaped  above 
each  other  in  a  fruitful  valley,  covered  in  some  places  with 
the  spiry  aloe  and  the  cactus.    Palm  trees  and  tall  bam- 

*  Bee  Simond's  Trsvels,  aod  also  tb«  Maouel  da  Voyageur  en  Sicile,  by  the 
Count  Fedor  de  Karac^ay. 
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BOOK    boos  wave  their  verdant  tops  in  ttie  air,  and  the  light  breeze 

czzxTi.  that  agitates  the  corn  fields,  enlarges  the  undulating  surface* 

""~"^"'  The  bright  foliage  of  the  orange  and   lemon  trees,  the 

smooth  branches  of  the  olive,  the  large-leaved  vine  and  the 

graceful  rose  laurel,  form  a  varied  landscape  of  the  richest 

verdure. 

The  capital  of  Bicilj,  the  ancient  PanormuSf   a  town 
founded  bj  the  Phenicians,  now  encompassed  with  walls, 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  circle  on  a  gulf.    It  appears  smaller 
than  it  really  is;  two  streets  which  intersect  each  other 
transversely,  divide  it  into  four  nearly  equal  parts.     The 
breadth  of  these  streets  may  be  about  forty  or  forty-five 
feet,  and  the  length  from  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred paces.    One  of  the  streets,  the  Cassaro,  derives  its 
name   from    the  Arabian  word  CassaVf  which  signifies  a 
palace,  the  other  is  called  the  Macqueda  or  Strada  M\iova» 
The  place  where  the  two  streets  cross  each  other,  forms  ao 
octagonal  court;  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  situated 
the  Pretorian  court,   which  is  much  larger.    A  fountain 
loaded  with  ornaments,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  the 
eye  cannot  embrace  the  whole;  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  last  court;  it  consists  of  several  basins  placed  above 
each  other,  and  separated  by  galleries  covered  with  statues 
and  animals,  that  throw  out  the  water  in  different  direc* 
tions.    The  piazza  of  Bologni  is  adorned  with  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  king  of  Sicily, — the  best 
work  of  Yolsi,  a  Sicilian  sculptor.    The  gates  of  the  town 
are  shut  at  night,  the  two  finest  are  the  Porta  Felictf  a 
triumphal  arch  that  forms  the  entrance  from  the  harbour 
into  Palermo,  and  the  Porta  Nuova  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Cassaro,  and  contiguous  to  tlie  royal  palace.    The  archi- 
tecture of  the  last  building  isfby^  no  means  creditable  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  Palermitahs;   constructed  at  diflTerent 
periods,  the  different  parts  are  not  in  harmony  with  each 
other.     The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  edifice  is  the 
chapel  built  by  king  Roger  in  1129;  and  it  too  is  only  re* 
markable  for  its  grotesque  paintings,  its  coarse  mosaics,  and 
an  architecture  in  which  the  Gothic  and  the  Grecian  style 
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fit  the  middle  ages  are  uaitod.    The  highest  part  of  the     book 
palace,  or  the  observatory  was  finished  in  1791 ;  it  wan  cixxxvi. 
there  that  the  celehrated  abbe  Piaszi  discovered  in  I8OI9  — — 
the  planet  which  he  called  Ceres*    The  oldest  fresco  paint- 
ing in  Europe  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  large  hospi- 
tal it  was  finished  in  the  fourth  century  ;*  the  triumph  of 
death  forms  tiie  subject*  one  that  cannot  be  very  consola- 
tory to  tlie  patients  who  ai;e  confined  in  the  hospital. 

The  vioaria  or  court  of  justice,  is  at  once  the  tribunal  vicaria. 
and  the  prison ;  the  guilty  and  innocent,  criniinals.and  ac- 
cused, are  confined  together,  and  remain  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before  the  court  condemns  or  acquits  them* 
'^I  shall  give  an  example,"  says  M.  Simond,  ''of -the 
manner  in.  which  the  prisons  are  filled,  as  I  am  sure  of  the 
fact  A  few  months  ago,  two  men  were  quarrelling  in  the 
street  jvith  knives  in  their  hands,  when  a  third  person  in« 
terfering,  was  stabbed,  and  the  murderers  fled.  The  $bir' 
rif  who  happened  to  be  at  hand,  seized  three  of  the  by- 
standers, and  conducted*them  to  prison,  where  they  are  now 
detained  without  any  evidence  whatsoever  against  them; 
and  unless  they,  have  powerful  friends  or  money,  they  may 
remain  there  half  their  lives.  In  the  meantime,  no  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  bring  the  real  murderers  to  justice." 
An  cpidemy  lately  carried  off  eighty  individuals  in  con 
finement  The  original  cause  of  detention,  often  trifling, 
is  forgotten,  witnesses  are  gone  away,  nobody  thinks  of  pro- 
secuting; it  is  hopeless  for  a  prisoner  to  ex|)ect  a  trial,  be  . 
may  look  forward  to  a  goal  delivery,  to  which  an  arbitrary 
government  has  sometimes  recourse,  when  the  prisons  are 
too  full.  The  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  prisoners,  en- 
courages the  powerful  to  persecute  and  oppress  the  poor* 
The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred 
in  the  year  1818.  The  prisons  in  a  country  nine  times 
more  populous  than  the  province  of  Palermo,  those  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  at  Paris,  did  not  contain 
at  the  same  period  thirteen  hundred  persons* 

*  Manuel  du  Voyageur  en  Sicile,  Ac, 
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palaces. 


Cathedral. 


"BiH/K       Sereral  articles  of  considerable  valoe  fiave  lately  hem 
€xxxvf.  added  to  the  maseams  of  antiquities  and  laedals;  asd  the 
paintings,  which  are  now  collecting  in  the  galleries  of  the 
aniTersity,  are   likely  to  be  of  nse  to  tliose  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  fine  arts. 

Two  edifices  of  Moorish  architectnre  are  situated  In  the 
suburbs  of  Palermo;  the  one  is  tiie  palace  of  Ziza*  the 
property  of  an  individual,  and  the  other,  the  palace  of  Cu- 
ba, which  has  been  clianged  into  barracks  for  cavalry; 
they  were  built  by  an  emir,  who  called  them  after  tlie 
names  of  his  two  daughters.  The  town  contains,  besides 
twenty-seven  principal  churches  and  several  othera  of  a 
smaller  size,  sixty-seven  convents,  five  hospitals,  eight  cha- 
rity schools,  an  academy,  three  public  libraries,  four  bar- 
melts,  two  the&tres  and  two  mounts  of  piety. 

The  Duomo  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  mo- 
numents in  Sicily,  was  founded  in  the  year  1166;  it  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
Cardova  and  Grenada ;  but  the  interior,  although  profbar- 
ly  adorned,  does  not  correspond  with  the  exterior;  marble* 
granite,  jasper,  alabaster  and  lapis .  lazuli  are  lavished  In 
the  same  way  as  in  other  Italian  churches.  Next  to  the 
cathedral,  the  church  of  Jesus  is  the  most  remarkable,  not 
only  for  its  architecture^  but  for  its  precious  ornaments, 
its  paintings  and  basso  relievos. 
Cayerns  of  The  cstacombs  cut  in  the  rock  below  the  church  of  the 
chins!^"'  capuchins,  possess  the  singular  property  of  converting  into 
mummies  the  bodies  that  are  deposited  in  them.  The 
dead,  placed  upright  in  niches,  are  sumptuously  attired; 
their  arms  hang  downwards,  or  are  crossed  on  the  breast 
The  nobles  attach  much  importance  to  this  method  of  se- 
pulture, and  purchase  very  dearly  the  right  of  obtaining 
it,  indeed  the  revenue  that  the  capuchins  thus  derive,  forms 
the  principal  source  of  their  wealth.  On  certain  festivals, 
these  bodies  are  clothed  in  gorgeous  apparel;  relatives, 
friends,  perhaps  lovers  are  then  admitted  to  see  those  who 
were  dear  to  them.  But  the  magnificent  dresses  of  the 
dead  form  surely  a  painful  contrast  with  their  shrivelled 
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skiOf-- the  contracted  lip  no  longer  concealing  the  teeUi» —    book 
the  disagreeable  grimace  on  some  countenaocesr^tho  smile  €XXxVi« 

on  others,  as  if  they  looked  in  pity  or  contempt  on  the  vain 

grandeur  and  fleeting  pleasures  of  the  world* 

Palermo  boasts  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  St  Saint  Ro- 
Agatha,  who  received  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  third  '^*^*' 
century ;  the  same  town  claims  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  another  personage  in  the  legend,  to  another  object 
of  veneration  to  a  credulous  people.  A  Sicilian  poet  places 
St.  Rosalia  above  all  the  saints  in  paradise,  nay  more,  above 
the  Virgin  herself.  According  to  tradition,  she  was  the 
niece  of  William  the  Good ;  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  she 
renounced]  the  world,  lived  in  complete  solitude,  and  died 
unknown.  While  the  plague  depopulated  the  town  in 
16£4,^a  hermit  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  Vision,  in  which 
Gfod  revealed  to  him  a  cavern  on  Mount  Pelegrino,  where 
the  bones  of  St  Rosalia  were  to  be  found  j  these  bones*  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  in  procession  round  the  walls  of 
Palermo,  in  order  that  their  sacred  virtue  might  drive 
away  the  plague.  No  one,  until  that  period^  ever  heard 
of  St.  Rosalia,  no  one  knew  that  such  a  person  ever  exist- 
ed. It  was  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  her  remains 
could  be  found  five  centuries  after  her  death.  The  magis- 
trates paid  little  attention  to  the  story  of  the  visionary, 
but  the  peopfi  believed  it,  and  to  satisfy  them*  a  deputa- 
tion of  monks,  with  the  hermit  at  their  head*  was  sent  to 
the  cavern.  The  bones  were  found,«and  the  plague  in  the 
course  of  time  disappeared.  The  remains  of  St.  Rosalia 
are  now  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  on  the  very  place 
from  which  they  were  first  removed,  and  to  which  pilgrims  / 

fh>m  Italy  and  every  part  of  Sicily  resort. 

A  festival  that  commences  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  lasts  Fottiyai  of 
several  days,  and  those  who  have  seen  it,  affirm  that  there  ^^^^*^^'^- 
is  a  greater  display  of  |iomp  and  pageantry  on  these  occa- 
sions, than  during  the  holy  week  at  Rome.  The  shrine  of 
St  Rosalia  is  then '  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Palermo.  Fifty-six  mules  richly  caparisoned  are 
attached  to  an  immense  vehicle  seventy  feet  long,  thirty 
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BOOK  broad,  and  eighty  liigli,  cotitaiiiiiig  a  nttincroiis  orebestnty 
ctxxTi.  and  adorned  with  orange  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
"""^""^  holy  chariot,  if  it  may  be  so  called^  terminates  in  a  dome, 
supported  by  six^  Corinthian  pillars,  and  beneath  it  is 
placed  the  gigantic  statue  of  St.  Rosalia,  which  consists  of 
massive  silver.  The  saint  with  her  namereus  suite  aad  her 
guard  of  cavalry,  return  home  in  the  evenings  wtien  oveiy 
house  is  illumined,  when  every  priest  or  monk  that  acoMH 
panies  her,  holds  a  lighted  torc^  in  his  hand.  Fire  works 
are  then  discharged  from  every  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
corso  is  crowded  with  carriages  from  midnight  until  two 
o'clock.  Horse  races  commence  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day ;  in  the  forenoon,  the  saint  and  her  retinue  pass 
through  different  parts  of  the  town,  in  the  evening  the 
same  illuminations  aro  renewed,  and  the  fire  works  are 
more  brilliant ;  the  same  amusements  are  continued  daring 
the  third  day.  There  aro  three  races  on  the  fourth,  mnd 
the  cathedral  is  lighted  in  the  evening  with  thirty  tiioo- 
sand  wax  tapers.  Lastlv,  the  saint  is  accompanied  with  a 
^ery  numerous  procession  on  the  fifth  day,  for  all  the 
prtests  and  monks  in  the  town  must  attend;  they  pass 
round  the  Protorian  court,  and  the  fountain  is  changed  in 
an  instant  into  a  fountain  of  fire. 

The  festival  attracts  to  Palermo  nearly  a  fourth  part  of 
the  population  of  the  island,^  and  costs  the  municipality 
about  sixty  thousand  ducats.  The  interest  that  the  Pal- 
ermitans  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  take  in  the  vain  show, 
the  luxury  that  prevails,  the  importance  attached  to  trifles 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Greeks  who 
wero  so  devoted  to  ceremonies  and  religious  festivalsy  flows 
still  in  the  veins  of  the  Sicilian  people. 
^^j^,^  The  finest  public  walk,  or  the  «^rina,  as  it  is  called, 

extends  along  the  sca-shoro,  and  leads  to  the  Flora,  a  large 
garden  tastefully  planted,  and  kept  up  with  much  caro; 
it  communicates  with  a  botanical  garden,  containing  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  exotic  plants.  The  fine  edifice  in 
the  centre  of  the  last  garden,  the  work  of  a  Fronch  archi- 
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tecty*  is  now  set  apart  for  lectures  on  botany  and  natural    book 
history.  •  cxxxti. 

The  Ghilf  of  Palermo  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Gulf  . 
of  Naples;  mountains  scorched  by'  a  burning  sun,  proclaim  hooS. 
the  Ticlnity  of  Africa.  Mount  Pelegrino,  the  Eveta  of 
the  Romans,  is  the  highest  of  any  that  rise  like  an  amphi- 
theatre round  the  town ;  their  sides  are  adorned  with  gar- 
dens and  country  liouses,  in  the  midst  of  which  may  be 
remarked  the  FavaritUf  a  royal  park,  stocked  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  hares  and  pheasants.  The  posi- 
tion that  Antonine  assigns  in  his  itinerary  to  HyccarOf  a 
town  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  Plutarch,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  present  village  of  Carini  stands  on  the 
ftite  of  the  ancient  city,*— the  birth-place  of  Lais,  the  cele- 
brated courtezan.  The  wretched  town  of  Termini,  well  • 
known  in  Sicily  for  a  wealthy  convent  of  benedictines, 
built  by  pope  St.  Gregory,  is  situated  on  the  coast  near 
the  site  of  Himera,  a  town  founded  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  a  colony  sent  from 
Messina  or  Zancle.  Gelo  defeated  Aroilcar  under  ltd 
walls,  but  his  defeat  was  avenged  by  Hannibal,  wlio 
razed  the  town,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  swoiid.  The 
other  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast,  are  too  insignificant 
to  require  notice.  Melazzo,  built  on  a  promontory  at 
eight  leagues  from  Messin&,  is  the  ancient  Mylse^  where 
the  Romans  gained  the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha-  ^ 
gtnians. 

The  islands  round  Sicily  may  now  be  mentioned,  in  order  islands.  * 
to  complete  the  account  of  the  Neapolitan  states.  Oppidolo, 
the  chief  town  in  PentaUdriat  an  island  on  the  south-east, 
contains  three  ^  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
burgh  of  Santa  Maria,  a  place  defended  by  a  fortress, 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Ustica, 
which  lies  to  tlie  noith  of  the  Gulf  of  Palermo.  Alicudi  or 
Allcuri,  an  island  somewhat  smaller  than  the  last,  does 

•  M.  Dufouniy. 
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BOOK     not  contain  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  iadiTiduals. 
cxxxvi.  Salina,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  peopled  by 
' '-— — ~*  four  thousand  inhabitants.      The    population    of    Lipari 
amounts  to  eighteen  thousand ;  the  town  of  the  same  name 
is  fortified,  and  the  island  produces  excellent  muscadine 
wine.    Two  hundred  inhabitants  reside  in  Faharia,  tiie 
ancient  Didyne.    Stromboli  is  the  ancient  Strongyitf  its 
fruitful  and  volcanic  soil  did  not  contain  more  than  two  ban- 
dred  inhabitants  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  at  pre- 
sent more  than  two  thousand  are  collected  in  a  single  town. 
The  other  islands  dependent  on  Sicily,  are  not  inhabited. 
Character .      The  climate  of  Sicily  exerts  its  influence,  not  only  on 
hlbiums.   ^^^  physical,  but  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants.    The 
Manners.    Sicilians  are  gay,  lively  and  intellectual,  of  ardent  imagina- 
tions and  impetuous  passions ;  the  same  people*  are  ge- 
nerous, hospitable  and  faithful  observers  of  their  word. 
But  neither  are.  their  good  qualities  improved,  nor  thdr 
bad   passions    subdtied    by   education.    A    man  commits 
murder,  not  from  covetousness,  but  from  vengeance.    To 
avenge  oneself  is  by  all  considered  a  right,  by  many  a 
duty.    The  lower  orders  in  Sicily  do  not  submit  to  inja- 
ries  so  tamely  as  the  people  of  Naples,  the  higher  classes 
never  venture  to  strike  their  inferiors;  a  blow,  says  M. 
Simond,  might  be  repaid  with  a  stab.    Although  they  pass 
their  time  in  indolence,  their  mental  activity  puts  them  in 
possession  of  many  resources,  indeed  if  they  were  well  edu- 
cated, they  might  perhaps  be  superior  to  the  people  of  any 
other  country.    But  they  arc  kept  in  Ignorance;  influen- 
tial men  consider  knowledge  a  fatal  or  dangerous  present; 
it  is  supposed  to  make  the  people  discontented,  not  familiar 
with  the  moral  truths,  that  are  so  closely  connected  with 
those  of  religion. 

Elementary  education,  by  difiiising  the  use  of  writing, 
might  introduce  a  love  of  order  and  economy  among  the 
lower  ranks,  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  perusal  of  the 
books  within  their  reach,  dispose  them  to  consider  their 
engagements  to  the  state,  and  their  other  duties,  more  obli- 
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gMorjf  and  render  the  hvabandiiMn  and  tiie  artisaii  better    book 
able  to  inform  themselves  in  their  respectiye  departments  cxtxru 

of  industry.    Wbat  danger  can  result  from  such  changes 

in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  ?  The  bulwarks 
that  defend  the  palace  against  popular  tumults^  are  not  im- 
pregnable; a  well  informed  person  capable  of  respecting 
the  lawsf  may  be  more  easily  kept  within  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  obedience,  than  another  who  knows  only  the  so- 
vereignty of  force,  the  submission  that  results  from  fear. 

.  We  have  attempted  to  describe  the  fondness  of  the  people  R^ugion. 
for  religious  festivals.  The  Sicilians  require  a  worship  that 
addresses  itself  to  the  senses,  tliey  must  have  flowers,  per- 
ftthies,  noisy  music  and  images;  incapable  of  receiving 
Christianity  in  its  native  purity,  they  iritroiluced  the  ma- 
chinery* of  polytheism  into  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
national  vanity,  which  is  common  to  the  Sicilians  with  their 
ancestors,  makes  them  suppose  themselv'es  superior  to  other 
people,  and  the  same  sentiment  produces  soAie  degree  of 
jealousy  between  the  different  townd.  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon  claimed  political  supremacy,  and  Messina  does  not 
yield  to  Palermo  the  title  of  capital. 

The  Sicilians  are  exemplary  for  their  sobriety,  in  that  Peasantry, 
virtue,  at  least,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  Spar- 
tans. Some  customs  of  the  Greeks  are  still  preserved 
among  the  peasantry ;  thus,  the  shepherds  choose  a  judge  to 
hear  their  songs,  and  to  award  the  prize  to  him  who  deserves 
it  The  country  women  retain  the  Greek  costume, — ^the 
long  veil  and  the  wide  cincture. 

Conversazione  are  as  general  in  Sicily  as  in  Italy ;  peo-  society. 
pie  meet  in  each  others  houses,  or  in  public  places  to  which 
they  subscribe;  in  the  latter,  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  other  apartments  for  those 
who  consider  gambling  more  attractive.  But  what  appears 
very  strange,  a  lady  in  confinement  never  fails  to  hold  a 
conversac&ionef  and,  the  day  after  delivery,  all  her  friends 
repair  to  her  chamber.  The  pains  by  whieh  women  pur- 
chase the  pleasure  of  being  mothers,  are  not  felt  in  Sicily, 
an  advantage  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  warm  climates. 
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BOOK        Sieily  has  given  birth  to  distingnisbed  writers ;  and  their 
GXXXYi.  ^orks  form  frequently  a  subject  for  criticism  or  conversa- 
""'~'~''^'  tion  to  the  present  Sicilians.    Poetry  is  •  the  language  of 
love  and  gallantry,  there  is  not  a  tender  swain  that  does 
not  express  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  in  rhyme*    Amor- 
ous intrigues  are  the  pastimes  of  all  the  ladies ;  they  ne- 
ver walk  in  the  streets,  they  are  only  seen  in  the  tlieatre, 
at  mass,  or  in  their  houses.    They  adopt,  and  often   im- 
prove the  French  fashions,  and  they  are  perhaps  as  adroit 
as  the  Parisian  ladies  in  heightening  the  effect  of  fine  fea- 
tures and  arcii  eyes.    The  women  of  Messina  are  pleasant 
and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  at  Palermo  they  are  hand- 
some, at  Syracuse  they  are  distinguished  by  the  freshness 
ot  their  complexion,  at  Trapani,  one  may  discover  the  re- 
gularity of  tlie  Greek  profile.    In  Naples  the  men   are 
handsomer  than  the  women,  in  Sicily  the  women  are  better 
looking  than  the  men. 
Uon'"'**         '^^^  principal  souixes  of  public  corruption  are  an  inex- 
tricable  labyrinth  of  laws,  a  host  of  advocates  and  attor- 
neys, encouraging,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  mania  for 
lawsuits.    Justice  is  venal,  and  the  judges  do  not  blush  to 
acknowledge  it;  the  agenta  of  government  are  the  greatest 
smugglers,  monks    educate   youth,  and  govern  families, 
while  their  own  conduct  is  not  more  exemplary  than  that 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
^lice.  Sicily  was  formerly  as  much  infested  with  robbers  as  the 

Neapolitan  territory  is  at  present,  and  some  parts  in  the 
island  were  emphatically  styled  dens  of  thieves.  Such, 
however,  is  no  longer  the  case,  for  strangers  may  travel 
without  danger,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Resolute  CapitanoSf  appointed  in  each  district,  are  chosen 
from  the  most  influential  proprietors.  Each  Capitano  has 
a  guard  of  fourteen  horsemen,  well  mounted,  well  armed, 
and  well  paid,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  their  chief  to  enforce 
the  law  in  liis  district,  preserve  the  peace,  and  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  he  is  made  responsible. 
The  horsemen  were  originally  selected  from  the  most  in- 
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trepid  banditti^  and  they  have  performed  their  duty  so  well    book 
that  travelling  is  as  safe  in  Sicily  as  in  England.  cxxxvi. 

Strangers  [have  some  difficulty  in   understanding   the 

manner  of  computing  time  in  Sicily  and  in  every  part  of  counting 
Italy»  except  Turin,  Parma  and  Florence.  The  first  hour  ^^  ^°^^' 
of  the  twenty-four,  or  the  Ave  Maria,  begins  half  an  hour 
after  sunset;  therefore,  at  the  equinox,  what  is  noon  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  is  thirty  minutes  after  seventeen  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
country  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening.  One  inconve- 
nience attending  the  Italian  method,  is  that  the. clocks 
must  be.  regulated  every  d^y  at  noon,  and  advanced  or 
retarded  according  as  the  days  are  becoming  longer  or 
shorter.  The  watches  of  the  Italians  are  made,  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  dials  do  not  correspond  with  their  mode 
of  counting  the  hours,  which,  they  maintain,  has  many  ad- 
Tantages  over  the  ordinary  method. 

Italy,  once  the  country  of  flourishing  colonies,  the  Destinies 
centre  of  the  most  formidable  empire  in  ancient  times,  the  °  '^  ^' 
theatre  of  the  most  powerful  republics  during  the  middle 
ages,  has  remained  without  influence  and  without  glory, 
during  the  political  changes  to  which  Europe  has  in 
modern  times  been  exposed.  Divided  into  kingdoms 
and  principalities  of  the  second  and  third  order,  it  is  with- 
out any  central  point,  every  part  is  consequently  vulner- 
able. During  fourteen  centuries,  to  conquer  Italy  was 
the  ambition  of  princes  beyond  the  Alps,  and  late 
events  have  too  clearly  proved  that  its  different  states 
may  easily  become  the  prey  of  an  ambitious  monarch. 
One  or  two  victories  enabled  Napoleon  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  country.  Had  he  secured  its  independence 
by  giving  it  a  chief,  in  place  of  dividing  it  into  prefectures, 
governed  under  his  influence  by  princes  of  his  family, 
France  and  Italy  might  have  resisted  the  coalition  of 
Europe.  Napoleon  acknowledged  his  error,  when  it  could 
not  be  repaired ;  what  that  emperor  did  not  attempt,  time, 
and  the  interests  of  Europe,  may  perhaps  accomplish. 
The  influence  of  manners,  religion  and  language,  tends  to 
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BOOK  unite  all  fhe  people  in  Italy ;  the  intrigaes  of  some  priiioea, 
oxxxTi.  and  the  ambition  of  different  powers,  Iiave  hitherto 'pre- 
"—"-■*■  vented  the  anion.  The  successive  conquests  of  the  great- 
est empire  in  Europe,  may  at  no  distant  period  occasioa 
reasonable  alarm  for  the  safety  of  western  nations;  in  the 
event  of  any  calamity,  it  might  be  well  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy.  Additional  resources  might  be  ob- 
tained in  the  alliance  of  a  country  possessing  on  a  surface 
of  97,200  square  miles,  a  population  of  16,560,000  indi- 
viduals. But  if  commerce  and  industry  were  encouraged, 
Italy  might  easily  contain  twenty-four  millions,  so  great  is 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  great  are  the  advantages  of  its 
climate.  The  Italian  nation  is  defended  by  the  Alps  on 
the  north,  by  the  Appenines  in  the  centre,  and  in  other 
directions  by  the  sea;  it  might  add  to  the  natural  atreogtb 
of  its  position  by  fortresses,  strongholds  and  arsenals, — it 
might  maintain  an  imposing  army,  enlarge  its  ports,  create 
a  navy,  avail  itself  of  its  islands  to  acquire  a  maritime 
superiority,  and  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  greatest 
nations. 

One  of  the  present  tlirones  in  Italy  may  probably  govern 
the  whole  country ;  but  if  the  different  states  be  excited  to 
revolt  by  local  interests  or  unforeseen  causes,  Italy  may  be- 
come a  federative  republic,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Bome^ 
Naples,  Cagliari  and  Palermo  might  then  be  the  six  princi- 
pal towns  in  the  New  United  Statesr— participating  per- 
haps, at  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  that  distinguish  the  American  federation. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES 


OF  ITALY. 


Lombard  Venetian  IRngdom  divided  into  two  goroemments 
and  seventeen  delegations,  inctuding  forty-one  Tofwns^  a 
hundred  and  seventy -six  Burghs  and  Jive  ^umsand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  Villages.* 


OOVEAIIMVIfT   OF   MILAIf. 


Popula- 

Popnla- 

Bnrlhcein 

Popula- 

tion for 

Cmpltalfl. 

ttonofthe 
chief 

German 
square 

tion  of  the 
I>elefa> 

every 
CJerman 

towna. 

mUea. 

tions. 

square 
mile. 

1.  Sondrio 

3,374 

62,05 

83,451 

1,346 

2.  Como 

7,669 

60,61 

335,060 

5,761 

3.  MilaD 

124,647 

47,90 

463,477 

9,861 

4.  Pavia 

21,351 

24,40 

.  146,368 

6,098 

5.  Lodi 

14,882 

34,1Q 

197,532 

5,809 

6.  Bergamo 

29,469 

66,10 

315,186 

4,775 

7.  Brescia 

32,911 

57,80 

323,738 

5,679 

8.  Cremona 

26,876 

22,60 

175,815 

7,991 

[).  Mantua        .    1  23,3401 

27,30 

239,436    8,868 

eOTERHMEMI 

P   OF   VEK 

ICE. 

10.  Verona 

60,000 

68,40 

277,849 

4,086 

11.  Rovigof 

7,000 

20,72 

135,625 

6,781 

12.  Padua 

47,000 

39,80 

290,514 

7,474 

13.  Vicenza 

30,000 

41,20 

297,547 

7,257 

14.  Belluno 

8,000 

61,90 

122,840 

2,013 

15.  Treviso 

15,000 

35,60 

232,732 

6,649 

16.  Venice 

109,927 

51,26 

249,157 

4,885 

17.  Udinat 

18,000 

130,20 

350,974 

2,699 

Total  soperfldo  In  CJerman 

tquare  milei,  and  aTerage 

population  for  erery  German 

square  mile  '    .        .       . 

851,94 

4,237,301 

4,979 

cal  leagues,  and  average  po- 
pulation for  each  league  . 

2,368,39 

1,789 

BOOK 
CXXXYI. 


*  The  above  table  indicates  the  population  according  to  tbe  ceostifl  of  1825, 
contained  in  the  Alphabettsch-topograpbisches,  Postreise-Handbuch,  published 
by  M.  Max.  Fried.  Tbielen,  Vienna  1827. 

t  Metropolis  of  Polesino,  an  ancient  province,  now  a  delegation. 

%  Metropolis  of  Friuli. 
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Papulation  cLceording  to  the  origin  of  (U  InhdbiianU. 


Italians 
Germans   . 
Jews 
Greeks 
Armenians 


4,163,7(KI 

5,600 
700 
500 

4,337,000 


Statistics  of  ihe  Press,  1824  * 

Volumes  printed — Number  of  copies 
Engravings  and  music — Number  of  copies 

.Periodical  Works, 


1,040,500 
143,600 


The  Milan  Gazette — ^Number  of  copies       .  .  •        1^900 

Ladies'  Courier  ......  700 

Royal  Almanack         .....  .690 

Law  Bulletin  .  .  .  .  .  .        1,750 

Besides  these  works,  each  delegation  has  its  separate  JoumaL 


Scientific  and  Literary  Journals. 


At  Milan 
At  Padua 
At  Treviso 
At  Pavia 


libraries. 

At  Belluno,  the  advocates'  library  contains 

At  Bergamo,  the  largest  contains 

At  Brescia  Id.      . 

At  Mantua  Id; 

At  Milan,  the  Ambrosian  library 

Id.      the  Brero  library 
At  Padua,  the  university  library 

Id.      the  Benedictine  library 
At  Pavia,  the  university  library 
At  Venice,  library  of  ,St.  Mark 

Id.        the  Narri  library 
At  Vicenza  .... 


8 
1 
1 
1 

11 


45,000  Tolames. 

30,000 

60,000 

50,000 

90,000 
140,000 

70,000 

52,000 

33,000 
150,000 

40,000 

20,000 


^  Taken  from  the  Biblioteca  ItaUanOj  February  1825,  January  and  Februai? 
1826. 
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UniveriiiUi^  CoUegeif  if€*  in  1822. 

GovemmeDt  of  Milan  ....  11 

Id.  Venice        ....  7 

University  of  Padua  founded  in  1221,  attended  in  1822  by  300  students. 

University  of  Pavia     Id.         1361,         .  .  750 

Number  of  children  who  attend  the  schools  132,000*^ 

In  1815,  the  children  attending  the  schools  in  the  de- 
legations of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  were  as  one  in        14 

In  the  delegation  of  Venice,  in  the  year  1823,  they 
were  as  one  in  .  .27 

Idem,  1826,  one  in  .  .  .  .  2dt 
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KINGDOM  OF  PIEMONT  AND  SARDINIA. 

DIVIDED  IirrO  SIGHT  llfTBITDBNCIXS,  INTO  FORTY  CONTIlfSirTAIi  AND 
T£N  INSULAR  PROVINCES,  CONTAINING  IN  ALL  NINETT-FOUR  TOWNS, 
TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT-NINE  BURGHS,  AND  THREE  THOUSAND 
THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTT-SIX  VILLAGES  AND  HAMLETS. 

Diviaion  of  Savoy  4 


ProYinoM. 

FopQlatlon. 

Capiub. 

Popnlatioii. 

Savoy  Proper 

119,910 

Chamberyt 

*    12,000 

Upper  Savoy 

35,140 

L'H6pital 

1,500 

Carouge 

37,960 

Saint-Julien 

1,000 

Cbaublais 

45,030 

Thonon 

3,000 

Faucigny 

68,100 

Bonneville 

1,200 

Genevois 

71,850 

Annecy 

5,500 

Maurienne 

49,770 

Saint  Jean  de  Maur 

2,500 

Tarentaise 

39,320 

Montiers 

2,500 

DivUion  tf  Turin, 


Turin 

315,480 

Turinft 

114,000 

Biella 

91,700 

Biellaf 

7,700 

Ivrea 

136,200 

Ivreaf 

7,000 

Pignerol 

106,990 

Pignerolf 

4,000 

Susa 

65,470 

Susat 

2,000 

*  According  to  Hassel. 

t  According  to  M.  Balbi.  See  his  work  entitled.  The  World  compared  with 
the  British  Empire. 

%  The  population  of  the  proyiuces  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1886*  The 
signs  t  and  ft  indicate  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics* 
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Coni 

*   ^       143,780 

CoDif 

i<vsno 

Alba 

99,380 

Albaf 

7,000 

MoDdovi 

118,370 

MondoTif 

17,000      . 

Saluzzo 

127,600 

Saluzzof 

• 

10,000 

• 

Divuion  of  AUuandria. 

Alesfwndria 

90,530 

Alenandriaf 

arwxio 

Acqui 

76,940 

Acquit 

6,500 

Asti 

107,670 

Astit 

21,000 

Canal 

102,820 

Canalf 

16,000 

Tortona 

47,580' 

Tortonaf 

B/m 

Volghera 

84,770 

Volgheraf 

10,000 

Dioitum  rfATovam. 

NoTara 

115,780 

Novaraf 

ia,ooo 

Lumelline 

101,330 

Vigegano 

15,000 

Ossola 

30,420 

Domo  d'Ossola   . 

1,500 

Pallanza 

60,040 

Pallanza 

1,500 

Val-Sezia 

31,320 

Varallo 

3,300 

VercelU 

101,130 

Vercellift 

16,000 

Divition  ifAosta. 

Aoata 

64,640 

Aostaf 

5,500 

Divition  of  Met, 

Nice 

85,220 

Nicet 

15,000 

Oneglia 

51,360 

Oneglia 

4,000 

SanRemo 

36,650 

ViDtimillef 

5^500 

Divisiofn 

9f  Genoa. 

Oaaoa 

208,290 

Ganoaft 

80,000 

Albenga 

50,860 

Albengaf 

4/WO 

Bobbio 

31,490 

Bobbiof 

3,500 

Cbiavari 

91,380 

Chiayari 

8,000 

Levanto 

j64,450 

^  Spezzia 
(  Saraanaf 

4,000 
3,000 

No?i 

56,540 

Novi 

8,000 

Savona 

36,340 

SaTona 

10,000 

Total    3,399,600  on  a  surface  of  2^635  square  leagoes, 
jgiviDg  on  average  1960  ftr  everj  square  league. 
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Populaiion  ^  Twin  ^UUuend  ^1825.* 


Different  classes 

Working  classes 

Clergymen 

Servants 

Jews  ... 

Individuab  holding  offices  in  the 

different  congregations 
Individuals  in  the  monasteries 
Id.        in  religious  houses 

Id.        in  the  seminaries,  col- 
leges and  military  academy 

Individuals  in  the  hospitals 


39,514 

.7,744 

663 

2,659 

777 

I  275 

7 
15 

I   995 

1098 


Woomk 

43,094 
4,405 

4,874 
776 


215 

848 


1556 


53,747 


ISLAND   OF   SARnilllA. 

Populaiion  of  the  Provinces  in  1821. 


Population  of  the  Dioca$ei  in  1823.} 


Total. 

82,608 

12,149 

663 

7,533 

1,553 

275 

222 

863 

995 
2654 


55,768         109,515t 


1  Cagliarf 

95,780 

2  Busachi 

63,270 

3  Iglesias 

36,680 

4  Isili       . 

44,170 

5  Lanusei 

24,540 

6  Nuoro 

47,900 

7  Sassari 

54,710 

8  Alghero 

26(660 

9  Cuglieri 

30,110 

10  Ozieri 

%" 

38,130 

461,950 


Namei 
of  tHe 


Towns. 

Cagliarifl 


Cagliari 


ViUagai 

or 
Bolivia. 

Quarto 
Sanluri 
Sinnai 
Gergei 


Numbtr  Popolstlon 
Popniatioii.        of  of  the 

Parialiaai  Dioceaaea. 

27,356 
5,320 
3,301 
2,643 
2,055 


79      109,888 


*  See  AnnaL  UniTera.  di  Statistica,  February  1826. 
t  The  population  of  1824  amounted  to 
Increase  at  the  end  of  1825 


107,388 
2,127 


109,515 
The  increase  from  the  end  of  1825  to  the  end  of  1826  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

%  The  above  table  has  been  derived  from  deuUs  furalsbsd  by  M.  Cibrarlo» 
see  Bulletin  dei  science,  section  de  Geographies  torn.  ii. 
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Bimops. 


CXXZVT.     DioceMM. 


Towni. 


Ogliastra 


Sas  arif 


S^saari 


Iglesiaa 

Gastella  and 
Nuoro 


Algherof 


Iglesiasf 


Bosa 


Bisarcio 


Alea 


OjAstano 


Algherof 


Bosaf 


VUUifei 

or 
BnrglM. 

Villaputzu 

Seni 

LanuBoif 

* 

Sorao 

BoDorvo 

Ittiri 

,  Oasilo 
Ploaghe 

Carloforte 

-Nuorof 

Dorgali 

FoDoi 

Olienna 

Villanova 
Boiotona 


Oristanoff 


Castlesardo 


Santo  Lusaurgiu 
Cuglieri 
Ozierif 
Pattada 
Biidduso 
Guspini 
Villacidrof 
Gonnos  Fanadigo  3,125 

5,356 
Cabras  6,600 

Tonnara  2,136 

Isili  2,062 


Fi^iilAtioii. 

2,150 
1,814 
.  1,379 
19,368 
3,285 
4,253 
4,000 
4,988 
3,000 
4,591 
2,486 
3,349 
3,049 
3,000 
2,500 
6,924 
3,176 
2,180 
5,553 
4,022 
3v405 
7,766 
3,019 
2,100 
3,307 
5,571 


Number 
of 


oTOe 


\ 


Ampuriaa  and 
Givita 


Tempiof 

Nulvi 

Sedini 

La  Maddalena 


1,964 
7,057 
3,009 
1,343 
1,758 


Peimontese 
Savoyards 
Sardinians 
Jews 


Total 
PopulaHon  of  the  Sardinian  States* 

According  to 
their  origin. 

3,010,000  Catholics 

386,000  Vaudois 

490,000  Jews 
3,700 


28        25^ 


32        77,467 


23        22,803 


25        33,570 


26        32,965 


20        23,017 


24        29,760 


41        42,098 


73        65,894 


21        26^ 


392    490,067* 


Accordteg  to 
their  rdtgioa. 

3,864,000 

22,000 

3,700 


3,889,700 


3,889,700 


*  Tb«  above  population,  on  a  surface  of  1,100  square  leagues,  tog^thar  with 
the  adjacent  itlandsy  gives  the  nnall  propoction  of  445  indiTtduals  for  ever>' 
square  league. 
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Pajndaixon  of  Sardinia  aeeording  to  ikeir  CUuiti.* 

TtmBka. 

1,600  Noble  families        .  -         ..      '    • 
J6|500  Husbandmen  ..... 

16,300  Citizens      .  .  .  .        ... 

66,161  Workmen  and  Peasants 

Ecclesiastics         •  \  .  • 

Monks        ....... 


CXXXTI^ 


IndMdailfc 

6,300 

85,000 

65;200 

390,805t 
1,757 , 
1,135 


Rdigimu 


Teachers 
Id. 


490,067 
and  Cowpenii  in  Hu  Mand  of  Sardinia. 


HellgioQiSoctotiM 
■Bd  Coavmta.     ladlvidMtai 

3  11 


Superitendento  of  Hospitals 
Proprietors        .  * 
Bfeodicaots 


Jesuits 
Teachers  of  Re- 
ligious Schools 

St.  John 
Different  Orders 
Id.       . 


6 

5 
30 
47 

90 


74 

38 
817 
695 


1,135 


Munhor  of  Murdert  in  ike  hkmd  of  Sardinia. 

The  proportion  is  as  one  to  every  490  inhabitants. 
Total  number  about  •  •  *  . 


l,000t 


ToMe  of  CaitU  exiHing  in  the  hland  of  Sardinia  i^  1834. 


Oxen 

Cows 

Pigs 

Horses 

Goats 

£wes 

Rams 


In  a  Domeado  Bute. 
91,800 
17,900 
30,000 
39,000 


On  die  Moontaluw 

38,500 

106,000 

156,000 

17,800 

314,800 

669,600 

61,400 


1,533,100 


*  According  to  La  Marmarn.  t  Accordhig  to  an  npproaiaatloa* 

X  8eo  Storim  di  Sardegna,  1826. 
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BOOK 

GHXTI. 

• 

Placu  of  EdueaHofi  in 

• 

Number  of 

the  Sardiman  SUOeg. 

irm^bcrar 

Towni. 

UolmilUM. 

Btttdenia. 

Lilffwtei. 

VotoiBe^ 

Turin 

1* 

1,200 

University 

110,000        ^ 

^ 

CS.  Carlo 

d0,000 

Genoa 

It 

420 

<  Beria 

20,000 

^ 

(  Franzoniana 

*   30,000 

Cagliari 

n 

350 

University 

70,000 

Sassari 

i§ 

120 

Id, 

15^000 

Different 

<  Gymnasia 
I  Seminaries 

41 

Towns 

37 

• 

BUDGET   OF  THE    SARnilVIAN   STATES  IN   1825  AXD   1826L 


Mand  of  Sardinia, 


Cense 

L.200 

Domains  of  the  Crown 

V 

3,504 

Direct  taxes 

88,194 

Indirect  taxes 

71,830 

Contingencies 

•      •                             •                             • 

•                       • 

857 

L.114,585 

Revenues  of  the  contine 

ntal  provinces 

•           •           • 

• 
• 

259,400 

Total 

u^^mja&s 

Public  debt 

•           •           • 

• 

L.4,200,0001 

« 

AaUT.     ' 

Land  Foreet. 

In  Sardinia,  Infantry 

9 
•                                                          •                                                          • 

• 

10,000 

Id.                Cavaby 

•                                                          •                                                          • 

• 

6,000 

NATT. 

\ 

Ships  of  war 

•     '           •                ■ 

* 

2 

Frigates 

•                •                • 

• 

3 

*  Founded  in  1406.  t  Founded  in  1803. 

X  Founded  in  1704.  k  Founded  in  1764. 

II  The  Sardinian  debt  amounted  in  1816  to  L.;),600,000.  M.  Adrian  Balbi, 
{BnJonctjMtliHque  du  Ohbe)  makes  it  equal  in  1826,  to  L.4,800,000,  he  admits 
that  hit  calculation  may  be  inaccurate^  but  it  is  certain  that  the  public  debt  in 
1825|  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1816. 
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CoiniinenUd  Pnmneei. 

AOOK. 

• 

Infantry  and  Cavalry. 

10,000  *'^^'^ 

Second  rate  Teasels 

7 

Principality  of  Monaco, 

Fopnlatloa.                                            Berenne. 

6^500                                      L.16,700 

• 

DUTCHY  OP  PARMA. 

Cimtaining^aix  Toums,  thirty-one  Burghs,  and  eight  hundred  and 

fifteen  Villages  or  Hamlets. 


flnrflice  In  geographical  PopuJadoii  in 

aqnare  leagnei.*  1826. 

288  440,000 

The  population  in  1823  amounted  to  437,000 

Increase  2,600 

Population  qfihe  Towns, 


ATerage  Popalalloii 

to  every  eqaare 

ieagne. 

1,180 


1  Parma 

2  Placentia 

3  Ouastalla 

4  Borgo-san-Domino  . 

5  Fiorenzuola  . 

6  Nibbiano 

.    30,000 
.    28,000 
.      5,000 
.      5,000 
.      3,000 
.      2,300 

Principal  jdacu  of  Education. 

(                 , 

TOWBB. 

Parma, 
Placentia, 

UniTeraltiei. 

It 

Number  of               Libnriee. 
Students* 

250                     1 

1 

Number  of  \ 
Volumei. 

110,000 

^000 

Berenne. 

L.191,667 

PnbUcDebt. 

L.187,500 

Army. 

1,320  men. 

DUTCHY  OF  MODENA. 


COIfTAlJIINO  EIGHT  TOWNS,  SIZTT  BURGHS,  AND  FOUR  HUNDRXD 

TILLAGES  OR  HAMLETS. 


flarftce  in  geographical 
■quaie  leaguea. 

260 


Population  in 
1826. 

350,000 


Proportion  of  the  popnlup 
tion  to  the  equare  league. 

1,346 


*  Twenty  geographical  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree,  consequently  a  geo- 
graphical square  league  is  equal  to  nine  geographical  square  miles. 

t  Founded  in  1606. 
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BOOK 


Pyiah'on  ^ft^  3Wiif, 


Modena 

Mirandola 

Reggio 

Caatel  NuoVo  di  Garfaguanhi 


Pr%$i€ipal  pUeei  ofEiuiutHon. 


Towas. 

Modena 
Reggio 

RerennB. 
L.15(V00O 


UahrarriOHk 


Noteror 


900 


FnMlelMbt. 
L^0,000 


1 
1 


STfiOO 

6,000 

18^)00 

%000 


90,000 


1680 


DUTGHY  OF  MA88A. 

IirCLUDINe  TWO  TOWNS,  THREE  BURGHS,  ANP  TBIRTT-SKTXK 

VUiLAOEBk 


la  gMtgnpkieal 
12 


Maaaa 

Canara 


L^1,000 


PopnlatioA  in 
106. 

29,000 


Populoiion  ^  Me  TWiw. 


L.12,500 


I 


DUTCHY  OF  LUCCAV 


Ratio  of  tte 
totihaa^aare 

2,416 


7000 
6000 


.    100  ueD. 


GOKTAINIire  TWO  TOWNS,  TWENTY   BURGHS,  AND  TWO  HVNRRSB 

AND  SEVENTY  VILLAGES. 


florflioe  In  geognplkical 

tigat 

54 


Lucca 
Viareggio 


Population  in 
18S6. 

143,000 
PopulaHan  ofUu  7Vtra#. 


Ratio  or  Iba 
toifa 

2,048 


29,000 


DsioRiFTiinr  oar  itjlxt. 
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fVinc^ol/^aeef  •f  Jiulrucfiofi. 


TOWBH 

Vnlrentitei. 

NamlMrorstiideirti.            ^-••»« 

Lucea 

JSO 

R«V<ttB6, 

DdM. 

Army. 

L.82,000 

L.35/100 

800  men* 

GREAT  DUTCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

IXfCLubliro  TBIKTT-8IX  TOWNS,  ▲  RVNDKVD   AlTD   THfRTT-VITS 
BUmOHS,   AUD   six  THOUSAlfO   AlfD    SXTElfTSXlf  YILLAOXfl* 


Bvftot  Id  fQQfr«pbiea 

1             Pomdatlon  in 

Bccio'  of  the  popntedoa 

■quaralMgoM 

t82(>.                                   totheiquarale^fue. 

1,098 

1,275,000                             1,161 
Population  tf  Oie  prineipdl  Toums, 

Florence 

80,000 

Prato 

- 

10,000 

Pistoia 

9,000 

Arezzo 

- 

7,000 

Cortona 

_                 ^        • 

5«000 

Pisa 

90,000 

Leghorn 

60,000 

Piombino 

' 

1,500 

Pontremoli 

s 

3,000 

Sienna 

18,000 

Groesetto^ 

3,000 

VoUera 

4,000 

JProvtitets* 

Cosnparltmento  of  Florence 

596,250 

Id. 

of  Pisa            .... 

295,640 

Id. 

of  Sienna        . 

•128,080 

Id. 

of  Arezzo        •        '  • 

S0i,290 

Id. 

ol 

I  Grosseto 

• 

. 

• 

i 

53,730 

1,275»0Q0 


Towni. 

Florence 


Principal  piaetM  qf  Education. 

UoiTonltkiL  Number  of  Llbrwlei. 

fltndeuti. 

If  300 


•  Founded  in  1802. 


rmnberof 
Volumee. 

Ducal  80,000 

Laurenziana  20,000 

t  Founded  in  1443. 
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xmionk 


»^*      Town.. 

cxxxvi.  Florence 


Pisa  ' 
Sienna 


Ti 

Florence 

RereBiw. 

L.706,500 


Uolvwritlm 


VvaAet 
ofBtudenti. 


It 

n 


660 
280 


Ubmiei. 
Maglia  Becchiana. 
Marucelliana 
Ricordiana 
University 
University 


2fi 

13O,0O0» 
50,000 
20,000 
40.000 
25,000 


EUnuniary  Schools,^ 


Bchook. 

4 


aehoohitailbe 
hood  of  FloicaoQ. 

8 


Debt. 


4,000 


REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 


COKTAtmJXQ  ONE  TOWN  AND  FO0a   VILLAGES. 


florikce  in  goqgnplilcil 

IflSffUM. 

3 

TftoToono- 
L.2920 


Popnlatloii 
In  l83ti. 

7,000 


Rttloor  the 
to  the 


2^S^ 


IGBtvry 

40  men. 


STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


OOlfTAINIire  NINETY  TOWNS,  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIX  BITKOB3, 
AND  THREE  THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SIGHTT-SSVRIf  Vllr 
LAOES. 

fkacfkM  la  geographical      Popolation 
■qnare  leagnei.  in  1826. 

,  2,257  2,590,000- 


Ratio  of  the  popnlatloa 
to  the  aniftce. 


Namea  of  the 
delpgationa. 

1  Bologna 

2  Ferrara 

3  Ravenna 

4  Forli 


1,147 
Mw  Divisum  into  thirtttn  DdegaHoru,^ 

Population  of 
the  towna. 

.  •  65,000  •  • 

24,000 
24,000 
16,000 


Knmbcr  e( 


15,000 


Popnlattian  of 
the  i^kfation. 

295,000 
250,000 
150,000 
170,000 


*  It  contains  11,000  manuscripts. 

t  Founded  in  1339.  f  Founded  in  1390. 

\  The  states  of  the  church  were  divided  into  eighteen  provinces  in  1824 ;  but 
the  divisions  were  afterwards  changed ;  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Balbi  for  the 
above  table* 
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Vmmcr 

tk«  d«le«atioiit. 

Pessaro 

and 
Urbino 

(  Macerata 

6  <     and 

(  Camerino 

( iPermo 

7  <    and 
(  Ascoli 

(  Spoletto 

8  <     and 
i    RieU 

C  Viterbo 

9  <     and 

(  Civita  Veechia* 

10  Ancona 

11  Perugia 

C  Fronzinone 

12  I       and 

(  Ponte  Corvo 

13  Benevento 


the  towns. 

14,U00 

11,000 
12,000 

7,000 
7,000 

12,000 
7,000 

7,000 
13,000^ 

7,000  > 
.  30,000 
30,000 
6,000 


the  ddi^Biloiis.      •»""*• 
OXXXTI. 


6,000 
14,000 


200,000 
230,000 
160,000 
180,000 

415,000 

160,000 
190,000 

170,000 

20,000 


2,590,000 

« 

The  ninth  delegation  comprehends  the  town  and  territory  of  Rome. 
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xvRon* 


BOOK 
CXXXVI* 


Prineipal  plaeeM  of  Education^  Rdigunu  Hauset  and  EupiUdt. 


Ancona 
Albanno 
A»coli 
Benevento 

Bologno 

Camertno 

Civita-Vecchii^ 

Civtca-Castellana 

Fenno 

Ferrara 

Forii 

Frosinone 

Frasrati 

Foudi 

Macerata 

Perugia 

Pesaro 

Ponte  Conro 

Ravenna 

Rieti 

Rimini 

Spolletto 

TivoJi 

Urbino 

Viterbo 

Rome 


^8 


0 
0 
0 
0 


It 

0 
0 

It 
1§ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Itt 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


^1 


0 
0 
0 
0 

550 

200 
0 
0 
700 
300 
0 
0 
0 
0 
200 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
600 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I 


1 

0 

1 
I 


0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


1 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


^1 


0 
0 
0 

1 

J  Uiuverslty 
I  Magnani 

0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
.0 

1 

Albani 

Anirelica 

Barbarini 

Corsini 

Ghigi 

or  Minenra 

Of  Science . 

Of  the  Vatican 


200,000 
30,000 


o 


III 

I' 


16 
5 
8 

14 


19 
6 
3 
3 


20,000 
30,000 


15,000 
80,000|  92 
10 
3 
4 
4 
3 
20 
10 
3 
4 
3 
7 
6 
14 
10 
10 
300 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


30,000 
25,000 

10,000 

40.000 
100,000 
60,000 
40,000 
25,00C 
80,000 
35,000 
70,000 


a 

0 

1 

4 


0 
I 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

i 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
I 

9 
0 
0 
U 
O 
0 
0 

o 


J 


^  Founded  in  1119.  t  FoumUd  in  18ti« 

X  'Founded  in  18H.  '     *  f  Founded  by  Leo  the  TwelAb. 

I  The  MSS.  of  Orlando  and  Jerutalem  delivered,  in  the  handwriting  of  Ari- 
OBto  and  Tasso,  are  prreerved  in  the  library. 

t  Founded  by  Leo  the  Twelfth  in  1814.      ••  Founded  in  1907. 

ft  Founded  in  lt48.  We  have  not  enumerated  all  the  convents  in  the  R»-^ 
man  states ;  there  are  few  towns  or  villages  without  them. 
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EtTBOPB. 


BOOK     The  mean  number  of  marriages  is  about     .            •            .  1*299 

CXXXYI.  Their  ratio  to  tlie  popuiation  is  one  to           .           .            •  1O&60 

^                The  mean  number  of  children  for  every  marriage  is  about  3^ 

The  number  of  births  is  to  the  population  as  one  to            .  32^ 

The  number  of  deaths  is  to  the  population  as  one  to           .  24*76 


Rerenue. ' 


Dtbl. 


Amy* 


L-1,250,000       L.25,000,000»       8000      IgJ^JSTif 


KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

IKCLUDIire  SIX  HUllDKEn  AND  SEVEITTT-SIX  TO  WITS,  THE.EE  HL5- 
DaED  AND  NINETT-EIOHT  BURGHS,  ANB  TWO  THOUSABD  051 
HUNDRED  AND   FORTT-TWO  YILLAGES    AND  HAKLRTS. 


Barikoe  in     Po^idatioo 
geographical     in  1828. 
■quareaiUei. 


ContinentaU       gj^j^    5690,000 
provmces.  J         '  '      ' 


5,520    7,420,000 


Foindilioa 

ao«Mtliac<* 
tlMMzes. 


5  Men       2,774,646  ? 
I  Womeii  2,915,354  $ 


1,455 
1,074 

1,344 


Division  of  the  Kingdom  of  NdpUs  intofifUtnProninctM. 


ProTinces. 
Napoli 


Fopolation.  Chief  Towni.    Ofher  To 

819,000      Naples 


Terra  di  Larora  663,000    Capua 


Principato-Citer  503,000  Salerno 


•                       •                       • 

354,009 

Castelamare    . 

15,000 

Portici 

5,000 

Pozzuoli 

5,009 

Sorrento 

4,00s 

Torre  del  I'Annunciatft 

5,000 

Torre  del  Greco 

15,000 

•           •           • 

8,000 

Acerra 

6/)00 

Arpino 

9fm 

Aversa 

13/MO 

Caserta 

4/KX) 

FoBdi 

5,000 

Gaeta 

15,000 

Nola 

9,000 

•          •    '       • 

11,000 

*  According  to  M.  Balbi. 


t  According  to  HsmbL 
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FopulBtiflik 


Prineipato  Ulter    405^000 


Afaruzzo  V  V\U     178,000 
Abrozzo  fp  UlU     253,000 


Abruzzo  Citer.      385,000 


Capitanata 


289,000 


Samnio  or  Molise  234,000 


Terra  di  Ban 


375,000 


Terra  di  Otranto  324,000 


Bisilicata 


429,000 


Calabria  Citer.       387,000 


CliWToinui. 

Other  TowWL 

P0pilUtt(HiL        HOOK 

. 

Amalfi 

?•???  PXXXVI. 

Noce/a 

• 

9,000 

Avellino 

.      13,€00 

• 

Ariano 

.       10,000 

Atripulda 

4,G(K) 

Teramo 

• 

9,000 

• 

Civita  di  Penne          8,000 

AquiJa 

9 

.      13,000 

Avezznno  , 

3,000 

Civita  Ducale    .        2,000 

Salmona 

4,000 

Chieti 

•            < 

.      13,000 

Lanciano   . 

.      12,000 

Vasto 

.     •   4,000 

Foggia 

•           t 

.      21,000 

Bovina 

4,000 

Luzera 

8,000 

Manfredonia      .        5,000 

Santo  Severo     .        4,000 

Caropobasso 

■ 

8,000 

, 

Colle 

4,000 

Marcone    . 

5,000 

Sepino 

3,000 

Trivento    , 

4,000 

Bari 

•           1 

i5,qpo 

Altamura  . 

.      15,000 

Barletta 

.      17,000 

Molfetta     , 

.      11,000 

Mojiopoli  , 

.      15,000 

Trani 

.        .      14,000 

Terlizzi 

8,000 

Tarento 

.    '       < 

.      18,000 

> 

Brindisi 

6,000 

. 

Gallipoli 

8,000 

Lecce 

.      14,000 

Otranto 

3,000 

Potenza 

• 

8,000 

Lagonegra 

5,000 

Matera 

.      12,000 

Mem 

7,000 

Cosenza 

• 
• 

.      10,000 
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BOOK      FrarlneM.                   Populatten,     ChtoTTo^M. 

OAerTdwiMi. 

ygjfilima 

exxxvi.  Brought  over, 

Cassana     • 
Cnstro-ViUari 

6,000 

5,000 

Paola 

3,000 

f 

Rossano 

6,ax) 

'  Calabria  (Jit.  pr.    225,000    Reggio 

■            • 

16,000 

• 

Gerace 

5,000 

Sciglio 

4,000 

Calabria  Ult.  Sec.  321,000    Catanzaro 

•            • 

11.0G0 

Cotrona    . 

5,000 

Monteleone 

15^000 

Nicastro    . 

10,000 

Pizzo 

5,000 

• 

Santa  Sever tna 

» 

6,000 

Squillace  . 

.SM)00 

< 

Tropea     • 

4,000 

Total        5,090,000 

Division  of  the  Island  of  SicUy  into  ievtn  Iniendencies. 

Ifitendeadai.                       Fopulntion. 

Chief  Towns. 

1 

PopnlnkA. 

Palermo           .         409,000 

Palermo 

168,000 

Trapaoi           .         147,000 

Tripani            .  . 

24,000 

Girgeoti          .         291,000 

Girgenti 

15,000 

Caltanisetta     .          156,000 

Caltanisetta    . 

17,000 

Syracuse          .          194,500 

Syracuse 

15,000 

Catania            .          292,000 

Catania           • 

45,000 

Ittessina           .         240,00) 

Messina 

60,UU0 

1,730,000 
Population  of  iki  tslandi  near  SieUy  in  1826.* 


Alicudi 

1           1 

260 

Baliluzzo 

)           • 

20 

Felicudi 

»           { 

820 

Lampeduza    . 

Lipari 

Panaria 

»           « 

1           < 

150 

18,200 

200 

Pantelleola 
Salina 
StromboU 
Uatica 

»           < 

« 

1 

>           { 

5,000 

4,200 

2,100 

700 

31,650 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  included  in  the  population  of  the  In- 
tendencies. 


sBiosnnoir  ov  xtaxt. 


m 


Principal  plaea  of  Education  in  fkt  J^ngdom  of  the  ttto  SieUieiM 


Goll0giate  Towni. 

Naples* 
SHierno 
Palermof 
Oatanial 

Population  of  Vie 

Naples 

Terra  di  Lavoro 
Principato  Citer. 
Principato  Ulter. 
Abruzzo  Ulter.  I'* 
Abruzzo  Ulter.  2" 
Abruzzo  Citer. 
Capitanata 
Sanoio  or  Molise 
Terra  di  Bari 
Terra  d'Otranto 
Basilicata 
Calabria  Citer. 
Calabria  Ulter.  ln» 
CaJabria  Ulter.  2« 


Number  of  Studentt. 

800  . 

300  . 

600  . 

500  . 


Kingdom  ofJ^TapUs 

Marriages. 

5,588 
4,432 
2,860 
2,587 
1,507 
1,533 
2,177 
2,289 
2,630 
3,144 
2,824 
3,816 
2,513 
1,936 
2,969 


during  the  year 

Births. 

29,258 
23,168 
16,917 
13,572 
10,038 

9,667 
10,908 
13.554 
14,187 
18,936 
15,763 
20,979 
15,717 

9,381 
12,966 


42,605 


235^)10 


Population  ofNdpltB  in  1824 1| 


Males 
Females 


Population. 

165,015 

184,175 

349,190 


Mairiageii 
2,970 


Birthi. 

7,584 
7,407 

14,99} 


Lilnartai 
.    3 
.    1 
.    1 
.    1 

1824.§  • 

Detthc 

'20,722 

18^70 

9,776 

C7,vOQ 

6,012 

6,578 

8^836 

9,457 

12,663 

11,320 

10,414 

13,166 

9,750 

6,353 

10,284 

163^432 


6,455 
6,021 


12,476 


Longevity  in  1824. 


From  ninety  to  a                     Above  a  hnn^rad 

hundred  yean  of  age.                    yeara  of  age. 

Total. 

Both  sexes 

^^          i  Females     ]       9$ 

142 

Sutcidesp 


In  1823 


13 


In  1824 


*  The  university  of  Naples  was  founded  in  1224. 

t  University  founded  in  1447.  %  Fouoded  in  1445, 

f  Giarn,  del  regno  delie  dua  Sicilie,  Jaly  1825. 

II  Exclusively  of  itrapgers. 


BbOK 

cxxxvi: 


.■imA 


7T4  »nww. 


DmIIm   DflMla 

1b  pii«     In  the 


FoMl»i         lBlk«  Ifar.  Nittanl      TAte     B<M]ii. 

MB.         CMiTeati.       riafQi.        Btrtfit.    ChOd^ra.  Houmi.    tab. 


Total  BmnbOTflrMrtHiuiddfltflui        .      6,sn  5^ 


Pojnilaliofi  ^  Palermo  during  the  Un  yean  from  1816  to  1825.t 

Natmnl 
f0paMmL  IUiitaf«.  Birtht.  Chfldrflib  JhtAa. 

107,505  10,882  65,766  6,923  48^3 

Excess  of  births       16^673 

* 

LongevHy  dturingihe  ten  yean  from  1806  to  1815. 

* 

Out  of  47,914  deaths, — Seventy-nine  indiyiduahi  were  above  nliie- 
(Qf^seven  years  of  age. 

From   97  years  to  iOl      •  ;  .  .       49 


From  103  to  105 

From  106  years 
From  107  years 
From  109  to  110 


22 
3 
S 
3 


79 

Budget  tf  SicUy  in  IBSt^ 

RflTMioe.  Dflbt 

L.l,7a0,350  L.3,364,555 

Budget  o/ihe  kingdom  qfthe  Two  SieUiesin  1836. 

■flTMiie.  IMbc* 

L.d,500,000  L.31,000,000 

▲MCT.  BOTAL  ITAVT.  TRADIlfO  TK8BEL8. 


-^       /I  ■■  ■  '-        \ 

Bomb  Ketckei, 
Shipflof  Bnnftllar  Brigan-        Xebecks, 

tba  line.   FrIcaUi.   Vaasobb      Folaqoep.       tinea.       Faloocaa,  4c. 

30,000  men.       2  5  18  20  230         3,480 

*  fiulletino  univenale  di  acienze  letter,  arti  et  polit.  4th  July  18S6. 
t  See  TaTole  itoottlche  tulla  populazione  di  Palermo,  by  M.  Calcagni,  bo- 
jBorarjr  physician  of  tb*  hospital  of  Palermo. 


EVD  or  TOLimB  SfiYENTH. 


^< 


